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THE 

Tranflator's    PREFACE 

THE  generality  of  Readers,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  volatile  turn, 
are  apt  to  overlook  Prefaces,  as  nothing  more  than  lumber  and 
rubbifh ;  or  at  beft,  but  as  Offices  and  Out-houfes  to  the  main  Fa- 
"brick :  and  perhaps,  if  any  fhould  by  chance  caft  their  eyes  over  this, 
%hey  may  fee  no  great  reaibn  to  alter  their  opinion.  There  are- fome 
other  prefatory  Difcourfes,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  federal  parts 
of  this  work,  collected  and  tranflated  from  different  writers  and  lan- 
guages, which  are  not  only  very  curious  and  interefting,  but  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  be  read  by  tnofe  that  would  have  a  clear  comprehenfion 
of  the  enfuing  Treatifes ;  and  as  fuch,  the  Editor  begs  leave  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  perufal  of  every  one  that  is  defirous  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fcope  and  tenour  of  Machiavel's 
writings.  A  fhort  Preamble,  therefore,  and  that  chiefly  relative  to 
the  execution  of  this,  and  fome  other  Englifh  verfions  of  his  Works,, 
may  fuffice  at  prefent. 

In  the  year  1588,  his  feven  Books  of  the  Art  of  War  -were  Jet 
forth  in  Englifh  (as  (lie  Tranflator  calls  it)  by  one  Peter  Withortie,, 
or  Whitehorne,  who  ftyles  himfelf  a  Student  at  Grafs  Itin :  a  fample 
of  which  performance  is  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  thofe  Dialogues  • 
in  the  fecond  Volume  of  this  Tranflation ;,  and  therefore,  it  is  not* 
neceflary  to  fay  any  more  of  it  in  this  place,  than  that  there  is  not  fo 
much  as  one  Note  throughout  the  whole,  nor  any  Plan  that  is  in- 
telligible ;  and  that  the  language  is  fo  obfolete,  that  nobody  can  now 
form  any  judgment  whether  it  was  well  or  ill  tranflated,  after  making  ; 
all  reafonable  allowances  for  the  Idiom  of*  the  times. 

The  next  piece  that  is  neceflary  to  be  mentioned  here,  is  a  T^ranf  - 
ktion  of  the  Political  Difcourfes  upon  Livy>  by  E*  Dacres,  printed  at: 
London,  in  the  year  1636 ;  in  which  there  is  here  and  there  a  Note, 
though  feldom  much  to  the.purpofe :  the  moft  pertinent  of  them  are 
inferted  in  this  verfion,  and  let  down  in  their  refpedtive  places  to  the 
Author's  account;     But  as  there  was  an  interval  of  no  more  than  * 
forty-eight  years  betwixt  the  publication  of  this  piece,  and  the  other 
juft  now  mentioned,  there  feems  to  have  been  but  little  improvement 
made  in  our  language,  during  that  period ;  to  fay  nothing  of  its  other 
defedts. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  much  more  cannot  be  faid  in  this  reff>e&, . 
(though  fomcthing  indeed)  in  behalf .  of  an  Englifh  Tranflation  of 
4  all 
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all  Machiavcl's  profe  writings,  firft  publiflied  at  London,  in  the  year 
1675  s  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1680,  and  again  in  1694, 
without  the  leaft  alteration  or  amendment. (though .full  of  ertqrs  and 
other  faults])  aha  without  any  body's  name  to  it.  \  At  the  conclufion 
of  it,  there  is  a  Letter  addrefled  to  Zanobi  Buondelmontq,  faid  to 
be  written  by  Machiavel  himfelf,  in  vindication .  of  his  writings  xand 
*  principles;  which  is  a  moft  bitter  invedtive  againft  the. Clergy,  end 
at  the  fame  time,  a  bold  ftroke  at  Monarchy  :  but  as  it  is  not  to  Jbe 
met  with,  either  in  any  Italian  Edition  of  ljis;  worlds,  or  forejga  trank 
lation  of  them,  and  feejms  not  only  to  be  of  more  modern  dat^,  bu$ 
calculated  by  fome  atrabilair  writer,  to  ferve  certain  particular-, purr 
pofes  in  the  laft  century,  one  may  juftly  be  allowed^,  J  think*  :;to't  re- 
ject it.  Upoa  which  account,  it  is  omitted  in  this  verfion  ;  for  in  a 
Performance,  intituled,  A  Tranjlation  of '  Macbiavefa  Wopks%  it  muft 
have  been  a  fliamelefs  thing  to  infer t  a  Piece  as  tranflaied,  frgm^^. 
chiavej,  by  a  perfon  who  never  faw  the  Original  ^hijaa^f,  jaqr  svcf 
heard  of  any  other  man  that  did. 

But  to  fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  of  the  Translation  of  all 
Machiavel's  profe  works,  juft  now  faid  to  be  firft  publiihed  at  London, 
in  the  year  1675.  The  language  in  general,  is  poor  and  jejune,  full  p£ 
v  vulgarifms,  quaint  fayings,  and  what  the  Italians  csdl  il  mado.  be[jQxQx 
low-life  expreflion.    But  that  is  not  the  worft  of  it ;  for  $&  n>ea#i#g 
cf  the  Author  is  very  often  groflly  miftaken ;  of  which  the  Reader 
may  take  the  following  inftances  in  the  Hiftory  of.  Florence,  out.  erf", 
aiimberlefs  others  in  every  part  of  the  work.     In  the  fecpnd  book  q£ 
that  Hiilory,    the  Author  fays,   "  I  Fiorentini  dopo  iqyefta,  njttai - 
Sforzarono  le  loro  torri  all  intorno,    et  il' Re  Robert -MandapefVt 
loro   Capitano  il  Conte  di  Andria,  detto  il  Confe  Npyellpi.pecf  ;" 
portamenti  del  quale,  overo  perche  fia  naturale  a  i  Fiorentini  ch?  . 
cgnijiato  rincrefcq,  &  ogni  accidente  divida,  la'  Ciita,  non  oftante  la: , 
guerra  haveva  con  Huguccione,  in  amici  &  nemici:del  Re  fi.  fttvife :"  ? 
which  the  old  Englifh  Tranflator  has  erroneoufly  rendered  in  th&  \ 
-  manner;.     "  After  this  difafter,  the  Florentines  fortified  at  home  as  * 
much  as  they  could,  and  King  Robert  fent  them  a  new  General,,  called  : 
Count  di  Andrea,  with  the  Title  of  Count  Novello.    By  his  deport- 
ment (or  rather  by  the  genius  of  the  Florentines,  whole  property  it 
is  to  increafe  upon  every,  fcttlement,  and  to  fall  afterwards  into  factions 
up9n  every, ajcrident)  nptwithftandiijg  their  prefent  war. with  Uguo*  ., 
cioi^e,  they  divided  agauv^d  fome  were  for  King  Robert,  aji4  fome,i  l 
again  ft  him?'  "But  furely  it  might  have  been  more  properly  thus 
tranflated*     "..Aftej;  this^overthrow,  the  Florentines  began  to  fortify 
alTtbe  town's  /and  caftiefc>  round  About.  th?m>  jad  applied,  to  Kipg. 
v      "  ■'""  Robert 


itibi&i  £Bf  at^erOcnt^ :  upon  frhic!i  He  ffent  them  the  Count  di 
Andi5ay;c6mhtoftl^  called  Count  Nbvello;  whofc  behaviour,  added  to 
fhe  irilpjacfient'  tefnper  of  the  Florentines  (which  is yfo»  tired  qf  any 
fbriii  or  TOv^inent/  and  ready  to  fall  into  fa&ioris  upon  every  aceir 
dentybc^fibrfed "  -iMtf  fCity"-fco :  mvidc  agaiii^  Jioiwithftaii'ding  the  war 
^fty^^ft'^engi^d  in  wftn  Hugiiccibne,  and  fbme  declared  for  King 
Robert,  and  forfie  againft  him." 

*  Again,  in  th6f  fourth  Book,  Machiftvel  fays,  «  A  chi  ricorrerannb 
cglirib  era  peraiutd?  A  Papa  Martino,  ftato  a  contemplasione  di 
BWeciofffaziato  da  Ibro  ?"  "  To  whom  (fays  the  old  Tranfl^tor)  will 
the^'noi^  addrefs  forfupplies?  To  Pope  Martin  ?  Braccio  can  be  wii-\ 
ntfi  how  they'  ufed  hith  before :"  which  (hould  have  been  rendered  in 
this  manner,  or  fbriiething  like  it.  "  To  whom  will  they  now  have 
ricourfe  for  affiftance  ?  To  Pope  Martin,  whom  they  have  fo  vilely . 
abuftd,  only  to  gratify  Braccio  da  Montone  ?"  A  contemplazione  be- 
irig  an  Italian  phrafe,  which  fignifies  for  the  pleafure,  gratification ;\ 
or  fatisfaSlion  of  any  one ;  on  account  of,  or  in  confideration '  of  fuch a 
pfrfoii  or  thing? 

The  laft  inftance  I  {hall  quote,  is,  from  the  feventh  Book  of  the 
fatne  Hiftory,  where  the  following  paflage  occurs.     Carlo  Vifconte,  ^ 
ptirche  s*  era  pofto  pitr  propinquo  alia  porta,  &  effendbgli  il  Duca  \ 

J)iffoto  avanti,  'quando  da  i  Compagni  fu  aflalito,  non  lo  potette 
erire*  d'avartti ;  ma  con  duoi  colpi  la  Scbiena  &  la  fpalla  gli  trafifTd*:" ,. 
which  is  thus  tranflated.  "  Carlo  Vifconte  being  placed  nearer  the 
door/ the  Duke  was  paft  him  before  he  was  affaulted,  and  therefore 
he  trould  not  (hike  him  before  be  was  dead:  however ,  he  muji  do  his 
parti  and' with  V;SV£//tf  gave  hhn  two  deep  wounds  upon  his  fhoulder.   ' 
NoW,  what  hv  (he  name  of  wonder  is  a  Shine  ?  one  would  be  apt  to 
think  it  was  lbme  dreadful  murdering  weapon  like  a  Butcher's  Cleever, 
or1  fometlring  of  that  kind.  'Tremble  not  gentle  Reader,  it  is  no  fuch 
matter.    Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  nothing  at  all :  for  the  word  Schine  is 
n«  to  fee  found  inariy  l!)iftionary.    The  meaning  is  plainly  this. 
"  <?arW  Viifcontei  who  flood  nfearcr  the  door,  and  by  whom  the  Duke' 
hafcJjiaffctt  before  he  was  attacked  by  his  accomplices,  not  having  an  s 
opportunity  bf  ftriking  him  in  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  gave  him  a 
ftab  in  the  back,  and  another  in  the  moulder/*     Miftakes  and  unwar-* 
rantable  liberties  of  this  fort,  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  page : 
fo  that  it  would- bef  riot  only  an  endlefs  but  unneceffar/tafk  to  collect 
tlrettifii'uny  Reader'  mtiflr  be  pretty  well  fatisfied  aheady  with  theft 
fpedrtiens:  -  ^  ' 

Irt   the-prelent  Tranflation,  the  Editor  may  truly  fay,   that  ho 

paijrt  have  beeti  fpared  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  Public:    for 

it  ... ..;-.  which 
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wfcidh  WafiSft^  he-fciiot  altogether  without  hope  it  will  be  looked 
upon  with  candour;  ^The  ftyle  of  the  Author,  indeed,  (notwuh- 
itanding  the  encOmiuim  which  have  been  beftowedupon  him  in  that 
rfeJjp^oyT  is  generally  fhort,  broken^  Sententious,  and 

difficult  tb  Cdnneft  ia  common  periods  :  his  traniitioas  are  fudden  i 
his  meani fag  often  deep,   abllrufc,  and  intricate  ;  his  argumentation 
d!ofe  ahd:  l&trc.     But  great  care  has  been  taken  to  elucidate  hi*; 
.meaning,  to  explain  dark  and  difficult  paffages,  to  connect  his  periods, 
and  to  give  his  arguments  their  full  fcope  by  the  addition  of  Notes, 
I>iflertttibns,  and  Plans, .  where  ihey  feemed  iieceffary  j  as  well  as  of 
feveral  other  pieces  tranflated  from  different  languages,  and  never 
before  publifhed  in  the  Englifh  tongue ;  of  which   fome  mention 
has  been  already  made .:  and  if  the  Tranflator  has  now  and  then  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  a  moderate  and  reafonable  ufe  of  circumlocution,  it 
is  hoped  it  will  be  excufed ;  fince  it  would  otherwife  have  been  im- 
poflihle  to  do  the  author  juftice. 

If  it  Should  pafs  into  another  Edition,  the  Public  (hall  have 
timely  notice  or  it ;  when  any  manner  of  afliftance  from  other  hands, 
which  may  ferve  to  throw  frefh  light  upon  Machiavel's  writings,  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  one,  who  living  altogether  in  the 
Country,  has  had  very  little  (or  indeed  none  at  all)  in  this ;  and  who 
will  think  himfelf  very  much  obliged  to  thofe  that  will  point  out  any 
errors  or  deficiencies  in  the  work,  that  fo  they  may  be  corrected  or 
fupplied  another  time.  Should  any  typographical  inaccuracies  occur, 
i( which  no  book  efcapes)  they  cannot  well  be  imputed  to  the  Tranf- 
lator, who  is  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  Prefs,  that  it  was  not 
poffible  for  him  to  revife  the  proof  fheets  :  but,  it  is  hoped  there  will 
not  be  many,  and  thofe  not  very  material  $  efpecially,  as  they  will 
be  collected  into  a  table  in  each  Volume,  to  which  the  Reader  may 
have  recourfe,  if  at  any  time  the  fenfe  Should  feem  broken  or  de- 
fective. 

As  to  the  further  merit,  or  demerit  of  the  Author,  little  needs  to 
be  added  here  :  the  Reader,  will  find  what  has  been  faid  both  for  and 
againft  his  Writings,  fairly  and  impartially  laid  before  him  elfewhere, 
and  is  left  to  judge  for  himfelf.  Nothing  has  heen  either  .palli^d 
°*  aggravated :  it  is  true,  where  his  Principles  are  liable  to  exception, 
(as  in  fome  places  they  certainly  cither  are,  or  at  leaft  feem  to  be  fo) 
they  have  beencombatted^ir*  vtriJi,  and  an  antidote  attempted  for  the 

f)6ifon.:  in  .others,  where  he  is  blamed,  though  not  juftly  blameable, 
lis  Chara&er  hasheftft  vindicated.     Much  cenfure,  indeed,  and  great 
,aj>plaufe,  haye  beei^  and  ftill  are,  bjeftowed  upon  him;  which  (how 

much 
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modi  toanrthefaay  tend  t»  inflaencitbe  tfjjbg)  can  hajoino  cfleft 
upon  one  who  hat  now  been  dead  above  two  Centuries,  and  far  out 
Of  tbe  tmtrttjmfmd  of  [both  trumpet*  His  Tranfetor,  who  is  $11 
iHtUaf  diftanee,  and  fubjed  to  human  feelings,  does  not  pVetend  tol* 
indifferent  to  either:  and  though  he  is  fenfible  how  flendcr  a  title  hfl 
has  to  one,  he  would  willingly,  if  poffible,  efcape  the  other.  Coft- 
Jcious  of  a -good  intention,  however*  in  this  undertaking,  he  hat 
made  bold  to  inscribe  one  Volume  «jE  it  to  a.  Gendeman.  of.  dirtin- 
gui&ed  Virtue,  as  well  as  Fortunes  and  the  other  n>»  Dignitary, 
wbofe  DoOrine  and  Example  do  great  honour  to  the  Church  .of 
England.  <- 


Vot,  t,  ■  b  Machiavcl'i 
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Holy  Father,  '        l':         "-""      i:"— '     .""*. 

AS  your  Holinefs  was  pleafcd  to  lay  your  commands  upon  me,  to 
.  write  a  Hiftory  of  Florence,  long  before  your  Exaltation  to 
the  Pontificate,  I  accordingly  applied  myfelf  to  it  with  the  utmoft 
care  and  attention,  and  with  all  the  abilities  which  Nature  and  Ex- 
perience have  afforded  me,  that  I  might  {hew  my  readinefs  to  obey 
you  in  every  thine.  But  after  I  had  brought  it  down  to  the  time 
when  the  death  of  the  illuftrious  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  gave  a  new  turn 

[*]  This  Pontif,  whofe  Name  was  Julio  de'  Medici,  was  fon  to  Juliano,  killed  at 
Florence,  by  the  Pazzi,  in  1478.  See  Book  Vlll.oftbis  Hi/lory.  He  was  a  Knight  of 
Rhodes,  afterwards  made  Cardinal  by  his  Uncle,  Leo  X.  and  fucceeded  Adrian  VI.  in 
•  1523.  His  Pontificate  was  diftinguiflied  by  feveral  confiderable  Events.  All  Germany 
was  divided  about  the  new  Do&rine  preached  by  Martin  Luther  ;  and  Clement,  dread- 
ing the  power  of  Charles  V.  having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians, wrote  in  very  haughty  terms  to  that  Emperor,  who  anfwered  him  in  the  fame  ftyle. 
But  the  Colonni,  who  were  of  the  Imperial  party,  rifing  againft  the  Pope,  cited  his 
Holinefs  to  appear  before  a  general  Council,  which  Charles  intended  to  call  at  Spire, 
and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  1526.  The  next  year,  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  the  Emperor's  General,  took  and  plundered  Rome,  and  obliged  the  Pope 
to  pay  400,000  Ducats  for  his  ranfom ;  to  raife  which,  all  the  veffcls  of  gold  and  filver 
that  belonged  to  the  Churches  were  melted  down  and  coined,  and  the  vacant  Cardinal's 
Hats  fold  by  public  Auction.  Befides  other  conceffions,  it  was  likewife  agreed,  that  his 
Holinefs,  and  thirteen  Cardinals,  (hould  remain  prifoncrs  in  the  Caftle,  where  they  were  m 
to  be  confined  till  the  money  was  paid,  and  afterwards  go  to  Naples,  or  Gaieta,  till  the  * 
Emperor's  further  plcafure  was  known.  In  the  year  1529,  he  mndc  a  pence  with  that 
Emperor,  by  a  marriage  betwixt  Alexander  de'  Medici,  created  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and 
Margaret,  Charles's  natural  daughter ;  which  alliance  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
rnyflag?  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  Hjapry  II.  King  of  France.  During  thefe-tnyf- 
aclions,  Henry  VlII.  of  England,  divorced  his  Wife,  Catharine  of  Auftrfa,  and"  was 
excommunicated  by  Clement  for  fo  doing :  upon  which,  he  declared  himfclf  Head  of 
the  Church  in  his  own  dominions^  and  promoted  the  Reformation,  which  he  had,  till  then, 
oppofed.  Platina  continued  by  Sir  Paul  Ricaut.  It  was  faid  of  this  Pope,  whilft  he  was 
in  prifon,  Papa  non  potcjl  errare*  Though  Machiavel  was  much  eftecmed  by  him,  he 
at.laft  incurred  his  heavy  difpleafure,  on  a  fufpicion  of  being  engaged  with  the  Soderini 
in  a  confpiracy  againft  him  ;  concerning  which,  the  Reader  will  meet  with  fomc  other 
anecdotes  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 

to 


to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  found  the  Events  which  afteiS*4rds  fcit£ 
petted,  grew  fo  iiittrefting  and  important,,  that  they  de&tyed  %t6o6 
relate*  in  ^a  higher *fify\&r arid  more fpirited  martner,  lty<4jfa&j&^ 
fent  what  I  had  already  digefted,  in  one  Volume*  at  youf  Houhels  s 
feet ;  that  fo  you  might  have  a  tafte  at  leaft  of  the  fruit  .which  you 
yourfelf  planted,  and  an  earneft  of  my  endeavours  to  faring  it  to 
ratittmtt*  *  :  * ■•  '  >'*  *:'-*J  '  •■  ••  !:':  *■'■  ■  -  Ai  *  ^  'r  "  '  •  !  '.; "  :  '  ; 
&  dft'ttthrial*  of  ft;  Jbrtr fT6line# iffi  Y&  (ft-  whkt  rftfafck  anij; 


diftra&ioris  our  Coiifttry  was  expofed  for  many  ages  after  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Rwian  Empire j  in  the  Weft;  how, often  it;  varied:;  its* 


ty  tW^'&inie'  to- Beat*  trie  chief  rifli  hi  this  PrbVihde.  '  You  Wifl  Te£ 
your  native  City,  after  it  had  fliaken  ;dff  thfe  yoke  of  the  Empferors/ 


when  f'ttetol; the  virtue  and  KbcraHty  of  Giovanni,  the  prudence  of 
Gofito*/  «We  Htffab&ky  of  piefrfo,.  t!ft'  magnificence  and  vfifdem  of 
E^refrfJdl  de'  M€&&™'  For,  ^ich^  iiM  all1  other  paffagfes '  ttfat  may; 
^pcfcir  in:ahy  wifeftflforij  tt'oflfenfiw;,  in  the  courfc  of  this  "Worfty 
imdft  humwjr  entreat  your  Hoiinefs  to  admit  my  Apology,  when  r 
&fim>  &At  it.wasr  not  jp6ffiMett>avoid  itJ  For  as  I  found  all  the  Me- 
moirs of  thofe  times  full  of  their  merit  and  jpraifes,  I  fhould  juftly 
be  accufed  either  of  deviating  from  truth,  it  I  reprefented  them  in 
any  other  light,  or  of  extreme  envy  if  I  patted  them  over  in  filence. 
And  if  there  was  any  private  or  ambitious  view  concealed  under  their 
glorious  endeavours  to  ferve  their  Country,  as  fome  have  not  fcrupled 
to  hint,  I  do  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  fay  fo ;  as  that  has  not  ap- 
peared to  me.  Indeed  it  may  eafily  be  perceived,  that  in  all  other 
parts  of  this  Hiftory,  I  have  never  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  of 
Honefty  over  a  foul  deed,  nor  to  calumniate  any  one  that  was  worthy 
o£i/pt*i&>  Vyt  mwaly  infinuating  that  it  was  done  to  ferve  fome  vile 
purpofe.  How  little  I  have  been  guilty  of  flattering  any  one,  will 
more  particularly  appear  in  the  fpeeches  and  harangues  to  the  Public, 
and  in  my  private  reflexions  and  obfervations  ;  which  are  always  de- 
livered without  reftraint  or  referve,  and  in  a  manner  confiftent  with 
the  adtions,  character,  and  temper  of  the  perfon  that  {peaks,  or  is 

b  z  fpoken 
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fpoken  of:  and  I  have  at  the  fame  time  ftudioufly  endeavoured  to 
avoid  all  odious  names  of  diilin&ion  and  party  dimredce,  as  unbe- 

fupport  of  truth. 

No  one  certainly,  therefore,  who  reads  this  hiftory  with  candour* 
will  upbfatdrdfeltfXSy^^  he 

finds  tnat  I  have  made  but  little  mention  of  your  Father :  for,  indeed* 

Rfcputation  was  bat  jutt  beginning  to  fpread  ltieif  amongft  mankind* 
that  I  might  otherwife  have  been  thought  too  partial  to  his  Virtues, 
l^ev^didtei^itf^frhad  had  Viothutg  die  to  boaft  of^  the  Gloiy  al^ 
of  having  A*mW&  Holineft  tb  the  world,  is  ftifficient  t6  bdnc£alk 
thfc;  fplehdid  a&mtts  tif  his  Anceftprs,  and  will,  add  many  more  ttgdt* 
cfF  Fame  to.  his  tnemory,  than  the  malevolence  ef  his  Deftiny  £>; 
^totiuEy  cut  off  years  from  his  Life.  ;  V; 

*H  have  endeavoured,  Holy  Father/  as  much  as  I  could,  (Withbut? 
doing  violcnbe  to  truth)*  to  ^nothing  that  might  offend  any  iihe^ 
f^ytrt- rierhdpe*  I  havfe  pleated  lib  one./  And,  indeed^ Ifhall  not. b& 
dt  tfl'ittqmzed,  stf  (that  should  be  the  ca&  :  fince  it  is  aln»ft  itn^ 
tipfifol&JOT1*  man  to  write  a  J&ftory  of  his  own  times*  without  giv^l 
me  offence  to  many.  However,  I  come  boldly  into  die  Field:  ?  for  ail 
{'have  been  honoured  with  your  Countenance,  and  preferred  by  your 
B*lnty<,  f  *a  not  without  hope,  that  I  (ball  likewifc  fittd  tfifclcdb 
qader  the  fao&lon  of  your  favourable  opinion  and  great  Vvlfdora.  In/ 
thia  confidence  I  (hall  putfue  ray  tJndertaking  with  the  fame  (pint' 
•pd  alacrity  that!  have  proceeded  thus  ^r,  if  life  and  health  continue'^ 
attd  your  HoUrtcf*  iWl  voncfefafb  to  fupport  mc  with  yeiir  protfc&oriu. 
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Pi^lh&FmdiiTT&M  attfce  Hague,  fa^jM£ 

JL^jfcM-  fcft  <»fr>  tp  thofe  tfcat  are  no t : acq^u#ted  witiw,i9b 
flB^&Jt/miut;  msafur*  to  prcmUft  that . >Il4^ iQrf t 

t^^jan^icc^e^^  w«r?  ft  iRt«nat^y  coMM&qjt? 

and  interwoven  wkh  thofc  of  the  reft  of  Jftly,  tfoat,  it  wa§  impp/fi^t^ 
to  fpeak  of  pnft  wiUynp  flrequpnt mqatipr}  of  tl>f  ^ther.    Foil  fc«re 
we  ihall  find  many  thjngs ,  £bat  relate  to  the  Popps,  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  the  Duchy  of  Mifcn,  'apd  fiptffL.  qtjbe^.confiderable  Suites*  - 
which  all  together  ip^ke  almoft  ftCQCip^teHMja^  of  Italy,  during  a 
period,, that Jm  npt/had»W»c^  light  dpwffll  ^pop  i'tt  thpiigh  vtry 
if  Ftfo  iniyepiark*t&  ,$vpnt*,    :.:.        ...-.,  vi       ,.£   r;    i:  >  ^ogm 
With  regard  to  Florence  afore*  j^e.Reaifer  w<n4d  hftT^i  ft«  1*»H 
Hepi*  to  complain  of  being  ^either  wpnDvftd  nor  epfcirtainetf  jtyathR 
Hiilpry  of  it,  if  he  met  v^,Wt|h^g;inorc  thafl  ft  detail O&lfab 
conduct  by  which  the  Houiopf  Medfci,  from  a r^SWtfe KOndifoftb 
at  laft  malted  itfelf  to  Coverciffk  grandem*  ^authority.  V7.  ,^  taw 
t  JPuf  tjipre  are  many  othiy  ^i^^PExirAlblci  I.^eiKms; ^^ W ? iiP9C9t  fayn&it* 
which  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  called  to  the  government 
of  Republics.    They  will  fee  what  means  are  moft  expedient  to  pre- 
jfcrve  the  Liberties  of  a  free  State,  and  to  fruftrate  the  attempts  of 
Ambition  to  fubvert  them.     They  will  find  thofe  wiles  expofed  to 
the  world,  which  defigning  men  have  pradfcifed  for  that  purpofe  i 
and  this  may  be  fo  far  of  ufe  as  to  deter  others  from  treading  in  the 
fame  Steps,  when  they  perceive,  that  the  Mine  is  already  fprung,  and 
thefe  dangerous  Artifices  now  clearly  feen  through  by  every  one. 
They  will  learn  from  the  proceedings,  of  the  Florentines,  to  judge  of 

'  (if  Tkfere  iiad  ken  ifcveral  Editions  of  this  French  Transition  before.  The  Tranf- 
fetor**  name  wa*  Tetard,  a  French  Refugee  and  Phyfician  at  the  Hague.  He  was  a 
native  of  Blois,  and  of  die  Family  of  Momfieur  Tetard,  a  Minifler  there,  who  made  a 
good  deal  of  noife  ia  the  French  Synod**,  at  the  time  of  the  Controrerfy  concerning 
flnfarfal  Gray,  atSaumiuv 

the 
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the  views  and  inclinations  by  which  the  feveral  degrees  of  mankind 
are *£tua{ed...  For  as  Jhe  government  of  their  City  was  fucceflively 
in  the  hands- *f  the  Grandecs,Jthc  NoSilityrA^C<^S^^^;riUW 
the  Plebeians,  the  predominant  paflion  of  every  one  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent Gpvernors  will  plainly  appear  to  be  the. fame  ;  and  that  what- 
soever may  be  the  rank  or  cdncfitioh of  thofe1  that  area*' the? 4lelm  of 
fuch  States,  the  form  of  Government  will  always  degenerate  into  in- 
fijpportahle  Tyxaqnjr;  if  they  are  nQ^rpftraifle^by  good-traits,  ^d 
thofe  Laws  maintained  in  their  full  force  and  vigour. 
^,  A$  thp. Author  abounds  with  political  reafonings  and  reflexions  in 
all  his  otbpr.HvcSrks,  he  has  not  beenTparmg  of  them  in  this,  e(j>fc- 
ciglly  ii>  his  Harangues ;  of  which  there  are  mariy  that  ritfay  ferve  fofc 
^XC^Uept  modfelsl  ;in  the  like  circurfUtaflces,  W  ftcWas  are"^ertiploVe<l 
U>.tb^;iidminiftrjiti6rwpf  public  affairs^  and  ha^e  l&tfetirtier ocimoii 
to  avail  themfefres '6t  Eloducnce  in  moving  theVaifibn^  aittf 'aff^ibHS 
q{  men.     And  though  this  Hiftory  may  poffifcly  fce  tti6ughtvtd# 
limited  ^d  cujcpmfcribed  by    particular  petfons,  the  very  ffeiftl^ 
(£  MgclJiavel  will  ftili  be  fufficiifnt  tb  ncbmftetafit  to*  the  rtotfefe 
an$  e(teefti  of  the  public.;    Great  Mafieife 'fclv^ayr  ftuAft  Yddr  tttliKi 
SfGeitfus  upon  (heir  w6rks,;a^!diftirigufftr  mcrtv'ffbrii  W others' t 
apd  if  the  Fa<fts  that  are  related  in  this,  ffiouhl.  not  be  deemed  fuf* 
fiqiently  interefting  to  any  other  people  on this  fide;  the1  Alps,"  yet 
the  judicious  niahner  in  which  they  aj-e  collected1  and  "digeftcd, f  byi 
ipan  who  fo  wefl  knew  how  both  to 'chufe  hipifelf,,  and  print  otrtto 
fathers,  fohat  )y£s  moft  ufefuland  Worthy  of'obftrvatiori  in  Hift6rjr; 
will  always  *mdk£  it  appear  in  a  refp&fcable  light. 

Who&ever  tH<n  fhatt  carefully  and  attentively  read  the  prefent, 
which  relates  the  TVanfaftions  of  a- wife  and  perspicacious  people', 
may  reap  as  mijfch  advantage  fromit,  ,in  my  opinion,  as  from  almoft 
aliy  other  whatsoever*    But  as  to;  fuch  as  reliflt  no  fort  of  Bpbte*, 
except  thofe  in  which  a  quarter  of  the  world1  fet  leaft,  is  drajgg^tl 
upon  the  theatre  at  one  time,  they  may  better  amiife  themfelves,  i£ 
trfey  pleafe,  With  reading  Gazettes,  or  Abridgements  of  Chronology,' 
where  fudden  Revolutions  and  Downfalls  of  great  Empires,*  and  fucn 
aftonifhing  Events,  occur  in  every  page  :  from  which  they  will  ,te- 
ceive  juft  as '  much  fatisfadtiOn  and  improteinent  a*  thofe  ignorant 
people  who  fit  wondering  at  the  ftrange  geftures.  of  Puppets  upon  a 
ilage  (as  well  they  may)  whilft  they  know  nothing  of  the  fecret 
.  iprings  that  put  them  in  motion*     Our  Author,  indeed,  is  not  al- 
together fo  fententious  a6  Ccff&diut- Tacitus  ^  bufcyet  he  tnters  fo 

•"•  T     ■'■•■•'       deep 


^HWtw64d^QO»rtbc^i¥%ai^pta  toi*Qh<f!toa*l&  andwfle&ioifc 
as  feem  to  be  the  refiilt  ofcowovffttji^&Bi^i^ 
more,  and  make  a  deeper  impreflion,  than  thofe  that  are  obtruded 
upon ,W  by others.  .■■.,.»■' 

•   There  mfcy  be  fome,   perhaps,    who  will  think  many  circum- 
ftances  in  this  Hiftory  might  have  been  omitted,  as  trifling  or  fuper- 
fluous.     But  every  one  is  not  capable  of  diftinguifhing  what  are  the 
mp$  proper  materials  for  fuch  a  compofition ;  and  thofe  that  really 
arq^yriU  pay  great  deference  to  the  Judgment  of  an  Aathor,  whom 
Abilities:  and  Underftanding  at  leaft  have  never  been  called  in  queftion* 
Others,  very  likely,  who  are  ready  to  allow  him  thefe  endowments, 
will  not  fo.  eatfily  be  prevailed  upon,  to  make  the  fame  conceffions  in 
regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart :  but  as  the  Reader  will  find  that 
Matter  more  amply  difcufled  in  the  Preface  to  his  Political  Bifcourfes, 
and  other  detached -Pieces  of  this  Work,  let  it  fuftice  at  prefent;  to 
give  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  integrity  and  love  of  truth,  in  Speak- 
ing Cq  boldly  of  the  Pbntifs,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  a  Hiftory, 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  them,  >who  was  of  the 
Houfe  of  Medici  too,  iand  had  been  his  great  Patron  and  Benefa&dr. 
For  not  content  with  relating  many  of  thofe  horrible  truths  with- 
which  the  Lives  of  the  Popes  abound,  he  fays,  in  his  firft  Book,  • 
after  a  recital  of  the  miferies  and  diftradtions  his  Country  had  al- 
ready groaned  under,  €€  that  all  the  wars  which  Foreigners  afterwards 
made  upon  Italy,  were  chiefly  owing  to  die  Popes,  and  moft  of  ths 
feyeral  inundations  of  Barbarians  that  poured  themfelves  into  it,  in  a 
ggeat  meafure  occafioned  by  their  incitement  and  irrigation  :  which 
practices  being  continued  even  to  this  tbne,  have  fo  long  kept,  and 
ftfU-  ke$p  Italy  weak  and  divided."     This  was  but  an   awkward 
rjjanrier,    feme  may   think,    of  paying   court  to  fuch  a  Pontif  a9r 
Clement  VII.  -and  efpecially  in  fo  great  a  Politician  a$  Machiavel. 
Eveia  qwe  common  Parochial  Clergy  of  Paris,  would  have  behaved" 
with<more  politenefs.     They  fay  finer  and  handfomer  things  in  their 
addirefles  to  their  Archbifhop,  than  perhaps  they  would  do  to  Our 
Saviour   himfelf,  and  his  holy  Apoflles,    if  they  wefe  now  upon 
Ejirth. 

;Wh$rt  I  would  infer  from  this  Stricture  is,  that  a  Man,  who  dares 
to  fpeak  the  whole  truth  in  fuch  delicate  circumftances,  cannot  be 

fufpe&ed 
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fufpefted  of  cither  fuppreffing  or  dilgnifing  it  upon  afry  other  oo 
fion,  oat  of  pnfillanimity  or  private  intoreft :  Jp  that  bow  dgfirirat 
foever  he  may  appear  to  §bmm  •eople  at  *  Courtier,  he  certainly  de- 
ieryes  great  applaufe  from  ever/  one,  as  an  Htfboaan  who  hat  writta* 
with  ftritt  impartiality  and  tuejard  to  truth. 
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Author's  INTRODUCTION. 


PHEN  I  firft  refolvcd  to  write  the  Hiftory  and  Trahfaaion* 
of  the  Florentines,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  my 
defign  to  have  begun  with  the  Year  1434,  at  which  time  the  Family 
of  Medici,  by  the  merits  of  Cofimo,  and  his  Father  Giovanni,  had 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  authority  than  any  other  in  Florence; 
fcttttgwing  that  [a]  Leonardo  d'Arezro,  and  Marco  Poggio  [&],  two 

•  [*}  Leonardo  Aretino  was  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  and 
the  reftorer  of  the  Greek  Tongue  in  Italy.  Pope  Innocent  VII.  made  him  Secretary 
of  the  Brieft,  merely  on-  account  of,  his  merit1;  which  office  he  discharged  with  neat 
tredlt,  during  the  Reign  of  that  Pontif,  and  the  four  next.  ,  He  attended  rope 
Jbhn-XXIIL  at  the1  Council  of  Coriftarice,  in  1413,  and  was  afterwards  Secretary,  or, 
as  fan*  &y,  Chancellor t*  the  Republic  of  Florence,  by  which  he  amaffed  great  riches. 
A  catalogue  of  the  books  he  wrote,  which  were  many,  may  be  feen  in  Geiher's  BiMt9- 
tbica9  and  in  Baretti's  Italian  Library,  a  very  ufeful  work,  publtfhed  by  the  Author  at 
London,  in  1757 ;  in  which  he  fays,  it  was  reported,  that  this  Leonardo  had  found  a 
piece  of  Tully,  intituled,  Dt  Ghrta>  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  in  fome  of  his  Latin  works, 
and  then  destroyed  it.  The  Florentines  were  fo  pleafed  with  his  Hiftory  of  Florence > 
that  when  he  died*  they  buried  him  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel  round  his  head,  and  a  copy 
of  that  book  laid  upon  his  breaft.  There  is  itill  a  marble  monument  to  be  feen  over 
lib  grave,  in  the  Church  di  Santa  Oroce  at  Florence.  It  is  faid,  that  a  copy  of  his 
Letters  was  found  fome  years  ago  amongft  the  manufcripts  of  the  public  Library  at 
Oxford,  in  which  there  are  forty  that  have  never  yet  been  printed.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  74,  in  the  year  1444.  The  infeription  upon  his  monument-  does  him  great 
honour.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Since  the  death  of  Leonardo,  Hiftory  is  in  mourning, 
Eloquence  is  become  mute,  the  Greek  and  Latin  mufes  are  in  Tears,"  Mabillon  Iter. 
ItaL  p.  165.     U Enfant* s  Poggiant)  torn,  i.  d.  ii. 

[ti]  Some  call  him  Bracciolino,  or  Brandolino  Poggio.  He  was  fecretary  to  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  Nicholas  V.  and  fix  other  Popes,  as  he  himfelf  fays.  From  Rome  he 
ifes  recalled  to  Florence,  at  the  age  of  74,  to  fucceed  his  friend,  Leonardo,  in  the 
office  of  Chancellor  to  that  republic  He  had  been  very  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
during  his  life,  and.  wrote  a  critique  upon  his  works.  His  learning  was  confiderabie, 
but  his  genius  fatyrical,  as  appears  from  his  inve&ives  againft  Laurcntius  Valla,  and  his 
Hiftory  of  Florence  is  not  looked  upon  to  be  either  candid  or  exa&.  Whilft  he  a  - 
fended  the  Council  at  Conftance,  he  and  Mabillon  (as  the  latter  (ays  in  his  Mufaum 
lialicum,  torn.  i.  part.  i.  p.  211.)  difcovered  fcveral  very  old  manufcripts,  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  about  twenty  miles  from  that  City,  and  particularly  a  perfect  one  of  Quin- 
tilian's  Works  j  the  news  of  which  was  received  with  great  pleafure  by  the  Literati  % 

Vol.  I.  c  excellent 


W^^Hi^'mSr  htfl^^;*p?rt|f:uW  account  of  all  the  events 
*ttoch>ha^^  Biit afterwards,  having  carefully 

|wru^ftW&Ji^  .™der  they  fact 

poc^e4«?ffofl$;&^  by  imitating  thetjW 

\t£m&ft&ty)y&£^  y^[^iM#e  ujtfqed  ia  their  reUjlbn  of  tfe 
w4rs-whkh-thq^oy ro  tines  hid  Been  engaged  in  with  foreign  PrlAfcei( 
andi  §*»*?»■  :■'  4>«$  thqjt  they ; were  either  jtotalfy  lilentl  cpf^rtir^  \heif 
eiril  jd^enfionp ,  and  domeftic  animoiities,  ancf  the  consequences  ot 
tbro9;.06:?h44:: touched  upon  them  in  (b  curfory  and  iuperficial  1 
manndr^jthail  theReader  was.  neither  in  the.  leaft  profited  iio^eiitef- 
taioe&hy;fit|  ^hkJa,  ,1  iuppofe^  they  did,  cither  1  i^ecjiulc  they  t^ttfe|^ 
tho^e:6ceurfwoes  rather  trifling  and  ioilgnificant,  than.  vtof thy  oriftJ 
kigtiQQprde&t.'QT  qii{  of  fear  of  offending  the  defendants  of  fuch  as 
^^Tii&ftwW  h*vp  beep  otherwife  obliged  to  mention  with  dishonour* 
Bfofo  ^rfw^  F^^  I  may  be  allowed  tp  fay„4q  without  offence, 

ftem  *0;  be  ;alfcQgether  ^unworthy  of,  fo  gre^t.  men.  .  For  whitfoever 
isfeither  infttuftiveor  entertaining  in  hiitory,  principally  refults  from 
a  ckac.and  circumftantial  narration  of  Fa£te.  If  any  reading  can  be 
o£  fcryice  to  fuch  as  govern  Republics,  it  muft  be  that  chiefly  which 
fey  a  open  the  firft  caufes  of  difebrd  and  divifiohs  iiy  them ;  by  which 
fihey^miy  grow  .wife  at  the  expence,  pf  others,  $xid  learn  to  prefervp 
peace  and  :Uftanimity,at,hon}e  :  if  examples  drawn  from  foreign  corn-' 
nratxitiesfftre  apt  to  affect  mankind  in  fome  degree,  furely  ffio/e  that 
are:  deduced  from  their  own,  muft  naturally  be' more  ufefitj,  an3 
make  adeep«r  UnprefTion :  and  if  the  Fa&ions  that  ever  cxifted^jji 
a*iy.r  State =.w?reiwprthy  of  notice,  it  is  certain,  thofc  that  have  dw 
fluca^tdd  Florence,  .are  {till  much  more  fo.  For  whereas  moil  others 
that *ve  know  any  thing  of,  have  only  been  divide^  into  tWo,  which 
have  fometimes  added  ftrength  to,  and  fbmetimes  been  the  deiTruftion 
of.  them*  that  .City  has  been  fubje&  to  many.     In  Rome,  as  every 

-*-"■■.  •■■■■':■■;•  ■■■  -  ■■■-•■ .  •         •    -    /  ;   "  ;■"  .:.'!S..  V   ! 

afcrritey  halfrt^  Complete  copy  before.  Though  It  it  laid,  'there  ft'bttc'ifl  the  I)f<J<!f??aW 
I^jbrax^  aboye  5<^ivearsoWf  ancTfeveraroF  v&y  antient  iittfti  the  FreKcKlKfflft.,1j^ 
his" travels'  through  Germany,  he  transcribed!  the  BooV«"'6f  l\\\y:it)finihi{  (J?  'dtlr&i** 
whfch  Had  not  b&n '  feeii  in*  Italy  before  that  time.  -  Many  o^er  ftvorki;  hq  Tpublilli^d>& 
still  *Hpd  in-  the  Jwar  1450,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  ,  .  !V      .  ^ 

-1  &  ifr/pd^  tbi^  Ppggto  ibid  m  Manufcript  of  LivyVworksj'  Very  faVrfy  'tjSiife  AW?3  withl 
his " owli  hand,  for  1 20 '  crowns',  to'thfe"  telfcbratfcd  'fiinDrtfjitf,'  $efei*titf^tt>  t  AlfiiofifiJ; 


iMf^tttate-'W buyaRat irtidfer/^Hfr handwriting.;  'Your gqtrfjietfj aji4 typify  *n^ 
courage  me  to  aft  you  this  familiar  queftion."  G allots  traite  d"  BtiH<%iwfh&rl6^  %&>5n 
'Ktmf"5flphonfo  was  a  lover  of  Letters,  and  gavsPqggio  a  large  fum  of  money  for  a  (rami 
Jatjon  of  Xen^phon's  Cyropaedia. 

one 


■ftf  fe  "A OTWr's-*  1  tf'f  R H 5 tf  £ ^UOTr. 

one "knows,  there  arofc  a  conteft  Betwixt  the  Vzui£{\to¥m4tel6biba!*? 
aft^r  the  e^jjulfipnof  their  Kings,  which  contlni^^tfifc^ttohdMV 
folution  of  that  Republic,     The  fame  happened*  fct-Atheij*,  taldrfeq 
all  the  other  Common-wealths  that  flotirifhed  in'tfo&tigtfl^'fjta^ 
Florence,  the  firft  difleniion  was  amongfl  the  NdfeifityV'thc  feoondi 
betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  Citizens ;  and  the:  Utej^biittriM "r ike 
Citizens  and  the  People/or  Plebeians.    In  all  which;  #tt*F*&fott  had 
no  footer  got  the  uppcrhand,  but  it  divided  itfelf  into  twfl |?  And  tha 
conlequente  of  thofe  divifigns  was  fuch  a  feries  of  affaffiftdti&ns,  eote^ 
cutipns,  baniihments,  and  difperfion  of  families,  is'Jfc?  Aetata  be^pafi 
ndlel'd  in!  the  hiftory  of  any  people  that  has  defecated  to  >6if f  •  tfttaew 
And,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  demonstrates  the  ftrength  dftftif  t2it^£* 
clearly  as  the  effects  of  thofe  Divifions,  which  were  diffident  tohaf* 
fubverted  almofl:  any  other  in  the  world.     But  ours,  on  the  contrary^ 
feems  to  have  gathered  frelh  vigour,  and  to  have  riffen*  ftittogfey  $0m 
them.     For  fuch  was  tKe  Virtue  and  Patriotifm;   a»d  fcM'pOtoerfoi 
the  good  genius  of  the  Citizens,  that  fome  who  cfcaped!  thofe  <e*rii^ 
contributed  more  effectually  by  their  courage  and  conftartcy  to  the  ex^ 
altation  of  them/elves  and  their  country,  than  the  mhligftity  of  Pac- 
tion had  dofie  to  deprefs  them,    though  it  had  fo  grfcvOufly  harraffefi 
the  one,  and  diminifiied  the  number  of  the  other.     Attdi  indeed*  HP 
fuc|h  a  form  of  Government  had  fortunately  been  dfablifhed  in  Flo* 
$ence,  as  would  have  kept  the  Citizens  firmly  united  together, 'often 
tjiey.  hacL  ihakeno^T  the  yoke  of  the  Empire,  I  don't  khow  of  any 
Common-wealth,  ancient  or  modern,  that  could  have  been  deemed: 
iuperior  to  it,  either  in  Military  power,  or  the  arts' of  peace.     For 
it  Is  well  known,  that  after  the  Ghibdines  were  banifhed  th*  City  in 
inch  numbers  that  all  Tufcany  and  Lombardy  fwartiied  with  them*, 
the.Guelphs  and  thofe  that  remained  in  poifefllon  of  it,  Were  able  t# 
raife  an  Army  of  twelve  thoufahd  foot  and  twelve  huhdred  heavy 
9f^d^ork  out  of  their  pwn  Citizens  for  the  expedition  againft  Arez- 
w*  whwh  w*«  io,  tfee  yeq£ .  before  the  Battle  of  Gampaldino.    And 
^terwards,  in  the  war  vd^  PhiUp  VUconti  Dtikeo*  Milah,  when 
tfeey  Werjb  ottigoi  to  trtJflj  to  dint  of  money  and  Stipendiary  forces, 
(as  their  own  were  then  very  miich  reduced)  the  Florentines  expen- 
d^thrce.millioti^  fti)4  £yc  hundred  thoufancf  [c]  Florins  during  the 

•    "   •■     •     .'..r<      f'1   ■■'■■■     ■•      ■"".     ■■      ■■':.'         ■■",/  ".'.'      ■"'".■.■'■.: 
''ft]  A  eainfirft  ftsuttped  by  (the  Florentines^   Thai;  .of  Palermo  and  Sicily  is  worth* 

ibbtit  *$•  6d.  Sterling;  that  of  France  x  s.  6d.;  of  Germany  3*.  4d.s  of  Spain  43,  ^d. ; 

of  Holland  And  Poland  at.?  of  Saroy  3d.  iulf-pcnny  i  0/ Gold  5  s.  Thclaft  is  moft 

probably  meant  here.  .    / 
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tmtifehrfifc  *^^Uft«ii AvayeMA;-  w4it  was -jiQfoontr*«i11ed,  but 
dMStiftftai^aWitte^fctft  iRftftg^.ami  dcfirpwt  of  p»k*og  a  further  difolfcy  of: 
tteaflvftttflgtfe*  ikoyi^&tfohed  qu*  \*iih  an^ntiy  and  laid  ficgt  t0 

tivil  Diffenfions  which  happened  in  th&  -Republic,  (hould  not  he 
thought  worthy  of  a  minute  and  particular  relation.  And  if  thofe 
noble  Authors  were  deterred  from  it  only  by  the  fear  of  hurting  the 
mcpypry  of  ibtne  whom  they  ihould  necetiarily  be  obliged  to  fpeak 
of*  they  wi&ly  miftook  t}»e.  matter,  and  (hew  they  were  not  funici- 
»tly  9ffl«re  -of  that  latent  ambition  which  is  naturally  implanted  in 
ail  men,  and  their  defire  of  having  their  own  names  and  thofe  of 
(heir  Ancestors  trafifmitted  to  Pofterity.  Nor  did  they  recollect  that 
Tnwy>  who  never  had  anv  opportunity  of  Signalizing  themfelves  by 
Virtuous  and  laudable  atcnievements,  have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
thtfic  mempiy  by  the  xpo£t  flagitious  and  deteftahle  means  [  a].  Nei- 
ther^ they  coniider  that  tranfaftions  which  carry  an  air  of  great- 
nefs  along  with  them,  fuch  as  thofe  of  States  and  Governments, 
ftill  reflect  more  honour  than  infamy  upon  the  Actors,  what  ehds 
Ibeyer  they  have  had,  or  in  what  lignt  foever  they  are  reprcfented. 
Thejfe  ^otifid^rations  prevailed  upon  me  to  alter  my  firft  Plan,  and 
to  begin  my  Hiftory  from  the  very  foundation  of  our  City.  And  fince 
it  /£  »o£  my  intention"  to  transcribe  what  has  been  already  publi- 
fKed  by  others,  I  (hall  relate  fuch  things  only  as  happened  within  the 
City  to  the  year  1434,  taking  no  further  notice  of  foreign  transac- 
tions than  wnat  will  be  absolutely  neceflary  for  a  better  underftand- 
yig  pf  what  occurred  at  hpipe  :  after  which  period,  I  {hall  give  a 
diltipd:  account  both  of  ope  and  the  other.  And  that  the  Reader 
may  have,  a  clearer  aad  more  cxtenfive  profpedt  both  ways  in  this 
Hiftory*  before  I  come  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  Florence,  I  will  (hew 
by  what  means  Italy  became  fubjeft  to  thofe  Princes  who  governed 
it  at  th.^t  time  :  all  which  will  be  included  in  the  four  firft  books. 
The  firft  (hall  contain  a  brief  recital  pf  the  principal  events  that  hap- 
pened in  Italy  from  the  decleafion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  year 

[J]  As  Eroftratus,  who  burnt  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  which  was  reckoned 
the  mod  magnificent  ftru&vure  in  the  world,  A  great  author  obferves,  that,  "  the  love 
pf  riches  and  -pleafure  is  not  fo  predominant  amongft  mankind,  in  general,  as  tfce  thirft 
af  fame, 

a  '■'■'■'  ■  1434. 


1434.  Thefecond,  a  general  account  of  affair*  from  die  foatadafciw 
of  Florence,  to  die  war  that  was  commenced  againft  the  Pope»i*fte*l" 
die  Expulfion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  third  will  oohcpidtiwftiii  • 
the  death  of  Ladiflaus  King  of  Naples :  and  in  the  fourth  we  Aatti 
arrive  at  the  Year  1434.  After  which,  we  (hall  give  a  particular  Nar- 
rative* of  all  proceedings,  both  within  and' Without  the  City,  tilt  we 
comedown  to  our  own  times*  .CI  frvi 
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BOOK    I. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Roman  Empire  ruined  by  inundations  of  Barbarians.  The  Weftern 
Goths  the  jirft  invaders  of  it.  Rome  taken  and  f ached  by  them  under  the. 
command  of  Alaric.  The  Huns  invade  Italy,  take  Aquileia  under  the 
conduSl  of  Attikiy  and  advance  to  Rome ;  but  retire  at  the  requejl  of  the 
Pope.  The  firft  re/idence  of  the  Roman  emperors  at  Ravenna.  Odoacer 
caufes  bimfelfto  be  fty  led  King  of  Rome >  and  is  the  frft  of  the  Barbari- 
ans that  thought  ofjixing  in  Italy.  The  Empire  is  cantoned  out  into  fe- 
deral divifions.  Ttxodoric  invades  Italy,  kills  Odoacer,  calls  bimjelf 
King  of  Rome,  and  holds  his  refidence  at  Ravenna.  His  great  aStions 
and  death.  Belifarius  appointed  General  for  the  Emperor  Juftinian. 
He  is  recalled  and  fucceeded  by  Narfes,  or  Narfetes,  an  Eunuch.  Lon- 
ginus  changes  the  form  of  government  in  Italy.  The  Lombards  invade 
it  under  their  King  jilboin,  who  is  afterwards  ajjajfinated  by  Almacbild, 

**•  at  the  irrigation  of  bis  own  wife.  lie  Bijhops  of  Rome  begin  to  extend 
their  authority.  The  Ea/tern  Empire  ruined  in  the  time  of  the  emperor. 
Heraclius.  Charlemagne  exempts  the  Pope  from  all  human  Jurifdifiion, 
and  is  cbofen  emperor  of  the  Weft,  The  original  of  Cardinals.  Ofporco 
being  ele&ed  Pope  is  ajbamed  of  bis  name%  and  changes  it ;  which  cuftom 
is  followed  by  fucceeding  Popes.  The  original  of  ftja.  The  State  of 
Vol.  I.  B  r^  ''  'r 
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Itafy  tn  the  year  93 1.    Pipe  Gregory  the  -Fifth-is  driven  mt  -of  Romer 
hut  returns  thither.     He  deprives  the  Romans  of  the  power  of  cbufing 
their  emperors,  and  confers  it  upon  Six  Princes  of  Germany,  who  are 
afterwards  called  Ele&ors.     Nicholas  II.  deprives  the  Romans  of  their 
right  of  approving  the  Popes  when  defied,  and  reduces  the  eleSlion  to  the 
fuffrages  of  Cardinals  only.     An  JOriiipope  is  fet  up>  which  cmfes  a 
fchijm  in  the  Church.    A  Qgarrel  betwixt  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and 
the  Pope  gives  rife  to  the  Guelpb  and  Gbibeline  FaSlions.    The  original  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily.     The  fir  ft  Crufade  againft  the  Saracens  promoted 
by  Urban  II.     Why  fo  called.     Another  Antipope.     The  penance  en- 
joined Henry  II.  King  of  England,  upon  the  complaints  made  about  the: 
murder  df  Thomas  Becket  Arcbbifhop  of  Canterbury.    The  orders  of  St. . 
Dominic  Kand  St.  Pratkis  inflHuted  in  the  year  1*18.     The  Title  tf 
King  ofjerufalem  transferred  to  the  Kings  of  Naples.     The  Houfe  of 
Efie  become  Lords  of  Ferrara.    The  Guelpbs  fide  with  the  Churchy  the 
Gbibelines  with  the  Emperor.     The  fir  ft  mention  made  of  Pope's  Ne- 
phews.   Celefiine  V.  refigns  the  Pontificate  to  Boniface  VIII.     The  Ju- 
bilee inftituted  by  Boniface,  and  at  firjl  appointed  to  be  celebrated  every 
hundredth  year.     Clement  VI.  removes  wtth  his  Court  into  France  in  the 
year  1036.    The  Vifconti  a  great  family  in  Milan,  become  Princes  of 
that  city  by  the  expulfim  of  the  T<pri.     The  firjl  Duke  of  Milan.     The 
Dukedom  falls  to  the  Sforza's.    The  original  of  the  Venetians.    Candia 
ceded  to  them  by  the  French.    Nieolo  di  Lorenzo  under  tbetitieof  Tri- 
turn  makes  bimfelf  the  chief  Magiftrate  of  Rome;    The  Jubilee  reduced 
to  fifty  years.    Avignon  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  $yeen  of  Naples. 
"Gregory  XL  returns  with  bis  Court  to  Rome,  after  it  bad  refided  Jeventy 
-   me  years  in  France.    Clement  VII.  Antipope.    Great  Guns  firft  \jed 
in  the  war  betwixt  the  Genoeft  and  the  Venetians.    Three  Popes  at  one 
time.   The  %yem  of  Naples  calls  in  the  King  of  Jhragon  to  her  ajj/lance% 
adopts  him,  and  makes  Braccio  da  Montone  ber  General.     The  fiate  of 
Italy  at  that  time.    Acbara&er  of  the  fevertd  Princes  and  chief  Com- 
manders. 

THE  people  who  inhabit  the  Northern  parts  that  lie  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  living  in  a  healthful  and  prolific  cli- 
mate, often  increafe  to  fuck  a  degree,  that  vaft  numbers  of 
them  are  forced  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  go  in  fearch  of  new 
habitations.  For  when  any  one  of  thole  Provinces  begins  to  grow  too 
populous,  and  wants  to  diiburthen  itfelf,  the  following  method  is  ob- 
ferved :  Jn  the  firft  place,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  an  equal  proportion  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty,  the  rich, 
MdUthe  poor.  After  this,  they  caft  lots  y  and  that  divifion,  which  the 
1  lot 
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lot  falls  upon  quits  the  country,  and  goes  to  feek  its  fortune,  leaving  the. 
other  two  more  room  and  liberty  to  enjoy  their  pofleffions  at  home. 
Thefe  demigrations  proved  the  deftruftion  of  the  Roman  empire  :  to 
which  the  emperors  themfelves  alio  did  not  a  little  contribute.  For  as 
they  abandoned  Rome,  the  ancient  feat  of  their  government,  and  went 
to  refide  at  Constantinople^  the  weftern  parts  of  the  Empire  became 
weak  and  defencelefs,  being  far  removed  from  their  infpedtion,  and  con- 
fequently  more  liable  to  be  plundered  both  by  their  own  fubftitutes  and 
the  incuriions  of  foreign  enemies.  And  indeed,  if  the  indolence  and 
pufillanimity  of  the  Princes,  the  perfidy  of  their  Minifters,  the  fury* 
ftrength,  and  obftinacy  of  the  Invaders,  bad  been  in  any  degree  lefs 
than  they  were,  an  Empire  fo  powerful,  and  founded  in  the  blood  of 
io  many  brave  men,  could  not  well  have  been  fubverted :  iince  it  was 
not  till  after  many  of  thefe  inundations  that  its  ruin  was  finally  accom- 
plished. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Northern  nations  that  invaded  the  empire,  after 
the  [tf]  Cimhri  (who  were  fubdued  by  Marius  a  Roman  Citizen)  were 
the  ViSgoti,  or  Weftern  Goths  as  we  call  them,  to  whom  the  Empe- 
r<?r$  after  feveral  battles  fought  upon  the  confines  of  the  empire,  at.laft 
affigned  the  country  that  extends  itfelf  along  die  banks  of  the  D^qybe 
for  their  habitation ;  of  which  they  maintained  the  pofleffion  for  a  great 
number  of  years.    And  though  they  afterwards  often  invaded  the  Ro- 

[a\  Thefe  people,  according  to  Cluver,  at  firft  came  from  the  extremity  of  the  North, 
and  then  poffefled  the  whole  of  that  large  peninfula  which  extends  itfelf  into  the  German 
ocean,  formerly  called  Ctmhrica  Ghtrfrnefus^  and  now  Jutland*  And  this  opinion  ia  eon- 
finned  by  die  teftimonies  of  Velleiu$  Pateiculus,  Eutropius,  and  Orofios.  They  left 
this-  angle,  about  the  year  639  of  Rome,  or  3940  of  the  world,  either  becaufc  th$  f$a 
h?d  encroached  upon  it,  or  that  it  was  not  any  longer  capable  of  fuftaining  fo  vaft"  4 
multitude  of  inhabitants,  who,  as  fome  fay,  amounted  at  that  time  to  above  500,000, 
befides  women  and  children ;  and  joining  with  the  outcaft  of  feveral  other  nations;  they 
over-ran  all  Germany,  Iftria,  Scbvonia,  the  country  of  the  Grifonj,  and  S.wtapegtod : 
hm  whence  they  tell  into  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  ind  Provence,  and  laft  of  all  jitfo 
Italy.  The  Romans  being  aftonifhed  at  fuch  fwarms  of  Barbarians,  fent  out  their  ar- 
mies againft  them,  which  were  often  defeated :  but  at  laft  Marius  beat  them  nefr  Ariea 
in  the  plains  of  Camargue,  and  afterwards  gave  them  a  total  overthrow  betwixt  Aix 
and  St.  Maxiroin.  The  monuments  of  which  victory  are  yet  to  be  feen  upon  tbe£mp 
iptd,  where  jthp  Romans  erected  pyramids  io  memory  of  this  decifwc  battle,  fouglft  Mi 
the  year  of  Kome  652,  and  102  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Some  authofs  fay  the 
Cumbrians  firft  invented  drums :  out  that,  if  it  is  worth  their  while,  is  left  to  the"  <&£• 
<juifttk>ns  of  the  curious.  Strabo  fays,  they  ftretched  the  flcins  of  animals  over  their 
open  chariots  in  time  of  war,  and  beat  them  with  flicks  at  the  beginning  of  the  figbf* 
They  were  a  very  fierce  *n4  warlike  people,  tyrge  of  ftature,  and  ufed  to  rejoice,  lavs 
Valeriip  Magimus,  over  any  of  their  relations  or  friends  that  fell  in  battle,  arid  to  ma£f 
great  lamentation  over  thofe  that  died  of  ficknefs ;  looking  upon  the  one  as  a  gfowttia 
and  happy  death,  the  othtr  as  infamous  and  difhououraUc.  ■  V 
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rain  Provinces  at  different  opportunities  and  upon  various  occafions, 
they  were  as  often  repelled  by  the  power  of  the  emperors.  Theodo- 
(iiis,  to  his  great  honour,  was  the  laft  that  defeated  and  entirely  re- 
duced them  to  obedience  :  after  which,  they  did  not  chufe  any  other 
King  of  their  own  to  reign  over  them,  as  they  ufed  to  do  before,  but 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  his  government,  received  his  pay,  and  fought 
under  his  banners.  But  when  that  Prince  died,  and  his  two  fons  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius  were  left  heirs  to  the  crown,  though  not  to  the  va- 
lour and  good  fortune  of  their  father,  the  times,  like  the  Emperors, 
began  to  alter  for  the  worfe. 

•  Theodofius  had  appointed  three  Governors  to  prefide  over  the  three 
parts  of  the  empire,  Ruffinus  over  the  Eaft,  Stilico  over  the  Weft,  and 
Gildo  over  the  South ;  but,  after  his  death,  they  all  refolved  to  drop  the 
title  of  governors,  and  affumc  the  fovereign  dominion  over  thofe  pro- 
vinces themfelves.  Gildo  and  Ruffinus  were  foon  fupprefied  :  but  Sti- 
lifco  concealing  his  ambition  with  more  artifice,  endeavoured  to  inlinuate 
himfelf  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  new  Emperors,  with  a  de- 
fign,  however,  to  perplex  and  embarrafs  their  affairs,  that  fo  he  might 
afterwards  the  more  eafily  fucceed  in  his  attempts.  To  ftir  up  the  Vi- 
figoths  againft  them,  he  advifed  the  Emperors  to  retrench  their  former 
pay  5  ana  left  that  nation  alone  (hould  not  be  able  to  raife  a  rebellion  in 
the  empire,  he  likewife  incited  the  Burgundians,  Franks,  Vandals  and 
Alans,  (Northern  people  like  the  others,  and  already  in  motion  to  feek 
qew  habitations)  to  invade  the  Roman  provinces. 

The  VHigoths,  therefore,  feeing  their  ufual  fubfidies  reduced,  deter- 
ritined  to  redrefs  themfelves.  For  which  purpofe,  they  made  Alaric 
King  over  them,  under  whofe  conduct  they  invaded  the  empire,  and 
after  many  other  enterprizes,  not  only  took  and  facked  Rome  itfelf,  but 
over-ran  all  the  reft  of  Italy.  Not  long  after  thefe  victorious  atchieve- 
nftehts  Alaric  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ataulph,  who  marrying  Pla- 
cidia,  lifter  to  the  Emperors,  promifed  them  in  confequence  of  that 
alliance,  to  march  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  which 
provinces  were  then  much  harrafled  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Vandals,. 
Burgundians,  Alans,  and  Franks.  The  Vandals  who  had  ficzed  upon 
that  part  of  Spain  called  Betica,  being  now  hard  prcfled  and  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  Vifigoths,  were  called  over  by  Boniface,  (who  at  that. 
ttm*  governed  Africa  in  the  name  of  the  Emperors)  to  come  and  fettle 
thfere:  for  as  he  was  then  in  open  rebellion  himfelf,  he  was  afraid  of 
tfcing  called  to  account  and  punifbed  for  it  by  thofe  Princes.  The  Van- 
dals, therefore,  willingly  embarked  in  this  entetprizc,  for  the  reafbns 
above  mentioned,  and  under  the  banners  of  Genjferic  their  King  made 
41  decent  upon  the  eoaft  of  Africa* 
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In  the  mean  time  Thcodofius,  the  fon  of  Arcadius,  faceeeded  to  the 
empire;  but  as  he  gave  himfclf  little  trouble  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Weft,  thefe  new  intruders  began  to  think  of  eftablilhing  themfelves  in 
their  acquifitions.  Accordingly,  the  Vandals  foon  made  themfelves  ma- 
tters of  Africa,  the  Alans  and  Vifigoths  of  Spain,  and  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians  not  only  over-ran  Gaul,  but  gave  names  to  the  places  of 
which  they  had  respectively  poflefled  themfelves,  calling  one  part  of  it 
France,  and  the  other  Burgundy.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  adventurers  in- 
viting others  to  invade  the  empire,  the  Huns  fiezed  upon  Pannonia,  a 
province  on  this  fide  the  Danube,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Hungary, 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.  And  what  (till  increafed  thefe  misfortunes* 
Was,  that  the  Emperor  feeing  himfelf  attacked  in  fo  many  different 
places,  began  to  treat,  firft  with  the  Vandals,  and  then  with  die  Franks^; 
in  order  to  lcflen  the  number  of  his  enemies,  which  very  much  dimi- 
nished his  own  power  and  authority,  and  at  the  fame  time  added  confi- 
derable  ftrength  and  reputation  to  the  Barbarians.  Nor  was  the  ifland 
of  Britain,  now  called  England,  exempt  from  its  (hare  in  thefe  troubles*- 
For  the  Britons  beginning  to  grow  apprehenfive  of  the  people  that  had: 
conquered  Gaul,  and  feeing  the  Emperor  not  able  to  protect  them, 
called  in  the  Angli,  a  German  nation,  to  their  afliftance.  The  Aogli* 
accordingly,  under  Vortiger  their  King,  undertook  to  defend  them,  and 
for  fome  time  behaved  like  faithful  allies,  but  afterwards  drove  then*  out 
of  the  ifland,  and  taking  pofleffion  of  it  themfelves  gave  it  the  name  of 
England.  Being  thus  expelled  their  country,  and  become  defperate  by 
neceffity,  the  Britons  refolved  to  invade  fome  other,  though  they  had 
not  been  able  to  maintain  their  own:  and  with  this  reiblution  having 
paired  the  fea,  they  poffefled  themfelves  of  that  part  which  lies  upon  the? 
coaft  of  France,  and  called  it  Bretagne,  or  Britanv.  Thp  Huns  who* 
as  we  faid  before,  had  feized  upon  Pannonia,  joining  with  divers  othef 
people,  as  the  Zepidi,  Eruli,  Turingi,  and  Oftrogoti,  or  Eaftern  Goths*, 
put  themfelves  in  motion  once  more  and  went  in  queft  of  frefli  quarters* 
But  not  being  able  to  force  their  way  intq  France,  which  was  then 
bravely  defended  by  the  Barbarians,  they  penetrated  lata  Italy  under  the^ 
conduit  of  their  King  Attila,  who  not  long  before  had  murdered  hi* 
brother  Bleda ;  by  which  he  rid  himfelf  of  all  partnerfhip  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  became  fo  powerfull  that  he  reduced  Andaric  King  of 
the  Zepidi,  and  Velamir  King  of  the  Oitrogoths,  into  a  fort  of  fubje&ioa 
to  him.  And  having  thus  got  footing  in  Italy  he  inverted  [&]  Aquileia  * 
before  which  place  he  continued  two  years  without  moleftation>  and 

[*]  The  capital  of  Friuli,  formerly  a  city  of  great  eminence,  but  now  verv  muck 
decayed.  It  is  at  prefent  fubjeft  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  though  the  Patriarch  is  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Venetian** 

during; 
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during  the  liege  not  only  laid  wafte  the  whole  country  rotmd  about  it, 
but 'totally  difperfcd  thtffcihabitanto,  which,  as  wc  (hall  relate  in  its  pro- 
per place,  firft  gave  rife  to  the  city  of  Venice.  After  he  had  taken  and 
demolifhed  Aquileia  and  many  other  ^cities,  he  advanced  towards  Rome, 
which  he  fpared  however  ont  of  revereftce  to  the  [c]  I\»e,  whom  he  held 
in  fo  great  veneration,  that  at  his  inteccellion  only  he  withdrew  out  of  Italy 
into  Auftria,  where  he  died  [d].  After  his  death,  Vdamir  King  of  the 
Oftrogoths,  and  fome  chiefs  of  the  other  nations  took  up  arms  againft 
Tcnric  and  Euric  the  fons  of  Attila,  one  of  whom  they  killed,  and  drove 
the  other  with  all  the  Huns  over  the  Danube  again  into  their  own 
.country:  upon  which  the  Oftrogoths  and  Zepidi  eftablifhed  themfelves 
ia  Pannonia;  and  the  Eruli  and  Turingi  continued  upon  the  banks  of 
iht  Danube. 

After  Attila  had  left  Italy,  Valentinian  then  Emperor,  of  the  Weft, 
Micdved  to  attempt  the  reftoration  of  that  empire  to  its  former  greatnefi 
and  iplendor;  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  defend  it  with  more 
cafe  and  convenience  againft  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians,  he  chofe 

[r]  Leo  L  commonly  called  St.  Leo ;  ho  enjoyed  the  pontificate  from  the  year  440 
till  461. 

'  [d]  He  was  called  the  Scourge  $f  God>  fince  there  was  hardly  any  nation  in  Europe 
that  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  his  arms.  The  peace  which  he  made  with  Theodofius 
the  younger  was  very  dHnonouraHe  to  that  emperor :  for  he  obliged  him  to  advance  fix 
dkmfand  pound  weight  of  gold  in  isady  money,  and  promifed  to  pay  him  a  thou/and  pound 
weight  every  year  for  the  future.  So  that  the  eaftern  empire,  notwithstanding  the  fpeciou* 
JVunc  of  pen/ion*  which  was  given  to  this  exadion,  in  foSt  became  tributary  to  the  Huns. 
Maimbturg)  Hi/t.  de  VArianifine.  Tom.  iii.  p.  4.  The  fame  author  fays,  Hijf.  de  St. 
,£**-  li  n't.  p.  t20.  that  Attila  having  feen  a  pifture  at  Milan,  which  represented  an 
emperor  fitting  upon  hi?  throne,  with  Scythians  in  chains  under  his  feet,  ordered  it  to  be 
aejnoved,  and  another  to  be  put  up  in  its  room,  wherein  he  himfelf  wa*  drawn,  fitting 
qpon  a  throne  furroiuided  with  emperors  loaded  with  bags  of  filver  and  gold,  which  they 
came  to  empty  at  his  feet  in  a  very  fubmiffive  manner ;  intimating  by  this,  that  as  he 
h*d  obliged  Theodofius  (even  or  eight  years  before  to  pay  him  tribute,  he  would  force 
tbft  Empecoc  Valentinian  to  do  the  feme,  in  order  to  fave  his  life  and  the  miserable  re- 
main* of  the  empire.  It  is  (aid  he  dfcfigned  to  have  eftabUJhed  his  own  language  in 
tl»  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman.  Alcyonius  in.  his  Mtdicts  Ltgatus  introduces 
Giovanni  de*  Medici  (peaking  in  the  following  manner,  "  There  is  preferred  in  our 
Library  a  book  written  in  Greek  by  an  unknown  author,  concerning  the  ware  of  the 
Goths  i*  Itsiy*  1  remember  to  have  read;  in  it,  that  King  Attila,  after  his  victories, 
being  refohred  to  propagate  the  Gothic  tongue,  publiihed  an  edi&  to  prohibit  all  perfona 
from,  fpeaking  Latin,  and  fent  for  teachers  out  of  his  own  countrey  to  inftru&  the  Ita- 
lian* in  the  Gothic  language.0  This  fort  of  ambition  feems  to  have  been  common  to 
deft  conquerors.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  Turks,  Moore,  Normans,  and  many  other 
anions  attempted  it,  and  fome  of  them  with  facefc  The  Fmoch  in  thefe  times 
are  extending  their  language  at  a  great  rate,  and  endeavouring  by  all  manner  of  artifices 
t*  make  it  become  general  throughout  Europe  ajt  leaft.  This  ?ri%ct  was  either  (ufFocated 
by  anenuption  of  Wopd  fawn  hw  nofe»  aa  fame  %j  or  murdered  by  his  bride,  accord- 
ing .to  others,  on  his  wedding  night 
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fcaveanft  inftead  df  Rome  #w  the  place  of  tiis  rcfidenoe.  Theft  <arifc» 
duties  which  the  Weftern  empire  foftamed,  tad  often  obliged  the  Em- 
peror -who  redded  **t  Conifeufbhofrie  to  give  The  gwernmentof  it  to 
od*er  people*.  *s  a  charge  attended  with  too  great  trouble  and  wpence. 
Indeed  the  Romans  therafelveay  When  they  faw  they  wepe  thus  Higbwd 
liid  *bftttdofle4  often  abated  Emperors  TO  defend  cbem,  without  his 
tpwmiffion  to  ^k>  fo  r  and  Sometimes  tptivaft  pertbns,  availing  themfekes 
of  their  own  intereft  or  authority,  ufurped  the  Imperial  dignity ;  at  -it 
'kttppefted  after  nthe  death  of  Valcrttroiafc,  when  Maximus,  a  citizen  of 
flame,  -icfeeditfpohdt,  and  forced  his  widow  'Eudoxa  to  marry  him  ;, 
Who  being  elf  *bjrd  eJitra&tfn^d^daimftg  the  embraces  of  a  private 
•kteen,  in  revenge  for  fo^violemt  an  outrage,  fecititty  encoaraged  Gen- 
eric, King  of  the  Vandals  and  It  that  time  mailer  of  Africa,  to  invade 
Italy,  by  mpreferitiffg  hoW  eify  and -glorious  the  conqueft  of  it  would' 
be  to  hirti  [ffk  Thtit  -Prince  accordingly,  being  animated*  by  the  hope 
of  fo  great  an  acquifitldnv  toadfe  a  fttdden<idceiit  upon  Italy,  and  finding; 
Rotat-dfefetted,  he  fecked  it,  ahd  continued  there  fourteen  days..  He 
Mkewife  totik  and  plundered  many  other  towns,  and  having  glutted  both 
himfelf  and  his  army  With  fpoil,.  returned  into  Africa.  Upon  his  de- 
partue,  Maximus  being  now  dead,  the  Romans  returned  to  the  city 
and  made  chok*  of  one  Avitus,  a  Roman,  for  their  Emperor*  After 
this  and  many  other  revolutions  both  within  Italy  and  without  it,  and 
iftfer  the  death  of  feveral  Emperors,  the  empire  of  Conftantinople  felL 
into  the 'hands  of  Zeno,  and  that  of  Rome,  by  intrigue  and  underhand 
practices,  to  Oreftfcs  and  his  fon  Auguftulus.  But  whilft  they  were: 
making  preparations  to  maintain  it  by  force,,  they  were  invaded  by  the 

It]  Petronitts  Masdma^  Qrandfon  to  Flavins  Magnus  Clemens,  was  at  firft  a  Ro- 
man fetiator.  He  had  a  very  beautiful  wife,  with  whom  Valentinian  III.  fell  in  love,  arid. 
endeavoured,,  though  in  vain,  to  debauch  her.  But  that  Emperor  having  won  all  the 
ftionty  that  Maximus  had,  and  his  ring  befides,  one  night  at  play,  fent  the  ring,  as 
from  Maximus  htmfelf,.  for  his  wife  to  come  to  the  palace,  where  heraviflsed  her. 
Maximus  however  diflcmbled  his  knowledge  of  the  (aft,  and  concealed  his  refentmeat 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf,  which  he  did  not  long  after,  by  caufiq£ 
the  Emperor  to  be  difpatched  in  the  Campus  Martins  :  after  which,  he  feized  the  em- 
pire, married  the  Emprefi  Eudoxa  by  force,  created  his  own  fon  Catfar,  and  married 
Kim  to  Euddxa  the  Emperor's  daughter.  But  having  told  theEmprefs  one  night,  that 
k  was  for  the  love  of  her  that  he  had  killed  the  Emperor,  (he.  was  fo  incenfed  at  it,, 
becaufc  (he  knew  the  contrary,,  that  (he  fent  to  intreat  Genferic  King  of  the  African 
Vandals  to  deliver  her  from  the  tyrant  who  kept  her  as  his  wife  by  force.  Genferic 
came,  according  to  her  invitation,  and  Maximus  fled' from  Rome,  but  was  purfued  and. 
(failed  to  death  by  the  people,  or  killed  by  afoldier  as  feme  fey,  and  afterwards  pulled 
to-,  pieces  by  theEmprefs  and  her  fervants  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber:.  But  (he  herfelf. 
and  her  daughters  were  carried  away  prifooers. by  the  conqueror*  Prnop.  d*  bell.. 
Kaadal^l.  u  p.  15., 
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.  Eruli  and  Tdringi,  who,  as  we  have  related,  had  repafled  the  Danube 
after  the  death  of  Attila  and  fettled  themfelves  again  in  their  former 
habitations  on  the  other  fide  of  that  river.  Thefc  nations  having  confe- 
derated themfelves  afrefti,  under  the  command  of  Odoacer,  for  this  ex- 
pedition, left  their  own  country  to  the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards, 
another  northern  nation,  who  took  pofleffion  of  it  undo*  the  conduct 
of  Godoglio  their  King,  and  were  the  laft  that  invaded  Italy,  as  (hall 
be  {hewn  hereafter. 

Odoacer  then  having  entered  Italy,  not  long  after  defeated  and  killed 
Oreftes  in  a  battle  near  Pavia;  but  Auguftulus  made  his  efcape.  After 
this  viftory,  Odoacer  changing  the  title  both  of  the  governor  and  the 
government,  abolished  the  name  of  Emperor  and  Empire,  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  ftylcd  King  of  Rome,  and  was  the  firft  chieftain  of  thofe  na- 
tions which  then  over-ran  the  world,  that  reiblved  to  fix  in  Italy :  for 
all  the  reft  before  him,  (either  out  of  an  apprehenfion  that  they  fhould 
not  be  able  to  maintain  a  territory  that  might  fo  eafily  be  fuccoured  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  or  for  fome  other  private  reafon,  had  content- 
ed themfelves  with  ravaging  and  plundering  it,  and  then  always  retired 
to  feek  fome  other  countrey  to  live  in,  which  they  thought  more  te- 
nable. 

In  this  manner  then,  the  ancient  Roman  empire  was  cantoned  out 
under  the  following  princes  and  people.  Zeno  redding  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  governed  the  whole  empire  of  the  Eaft :  the  Oftrogoths  were 
poflefled  of  [/]  Media  and  Pannonia  :  the  Vifigoths,  Suevi,  and  Alans 
of  Spain  and  Gafcony :  the  Vandals  of  Africa :  the  Franks  and  Burgun- 
dians  of  Gaul :  and  the  Eruli  and  Turingi  of  Italy.  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Oftrogoths  was  devolved  upon  Vclamir's  nepnew  Theodoric,  who 
being  in  amity  with  Zeno,  the  Eaftern  Emperor,  wrote  to  him,  "  That 
his  Oftrogoths  being  fuperior  in  valour  to  all  other  nations,  thought  it 
hard  and  unjuft  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  extent  of  territory  and  com- 
mand ;  and  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  confine  them  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  Pannonia :  that  as  he  was  confequently  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  complying  with  their  defires,  and  of  fuftering  diem  to  take 
up  arms,  in  order  to  provide  themfelves  with  larger  and  more  conveni- 
ent territories,  he  thought  fit  to  give  him  timely  notice  of  it;  that  fo  he 
might  avert  the  danger  if  he  pleafed,  by  voluntarily  afiigning  them  fome 
country,  where,  by  his  favour,  they  might  live  with  more  comfort 
an  J  reputation."  Zeno  therefore,  partly  out  of  fear,  and  partly  out  of 
a  defire  of  driving  Odoacer  out  of  Italy,  gave  Theodoric  free  leave  to 
march  againft  him  and  wreft  it  out  of  his  hands  if  he  was  able.  This 
offer  he  accepted,  and  immediately  quitting  Pannonia,  where  he  left  hit 

[/]  Now  called  Bofnia  and  Servia. 
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allies  the  Zepfcli,  he  entered  Italy,  killed  Odoacer  and  his  ion,  and 
after  his  example,  not  only  called  himfelf  King  tfRme,  but  took  up 
his  refidence  at  Ravenna,  for  the  fame  reaibns  that  had  before  prevailed 
upon  Valentinian  to  do  fa. 

Theodoric  was  a  great  and  excellent  Prince  both  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace :  in  the  former  he  always  came  off  victorious;  and  in  the 
latter,  was  continually  doing  good  to  the  cities  and  people  that  were 
fubjeft  to  him.  He  diftributed  his  Oftrogoths  through  the  feveral 
towns,  and  fet  chiefs  over  them,  to  lead  and  condudfc  them  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  adminifter  juftice  in  the  intervals  of  peace.  He  enlarged 
Ravenna,  repaired  Rome,  and  reftored  all  its  honours  and  privilege?, 
except  its  military  difcipline.  He  kept  all  the  Barbarian  Princes,  who 
had  cantoned  out  the  Empire,  in  their  due  bounds,  without  the  noife  or 
tumult  of  war,  merely  by  his  own  wifdom  and  authority.  He  built 
feveral  towns  and  fortrefles  betwixt  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatick  and 
the  Alps,  to  obftrud:  any  future  incurfion  of  Barbarians  into  Italy.  And 
if  fo  many  great  virtues  had  not  been  fullied  by  fbme  cruelties,  that  ho 
was  guilty  of  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  (amongft  which  may  bo 
numbered  the  putting  Symmachus  and  Boetius  to  death,  though  virtuous 
and  innocent  men,  out  of  a  fufpicion  that  they  were  confpiring  to  de- 
pofe  him)  his  memory  would  have  been  every  way  unblemished  and 
worthy  of  being  held  in  the  higheft  honour.  For  by  his  valour  and 
goodnefs,  not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Weftern  Empire,  were  freed  from  the  continual  troubles  to  which  they 
had  been  fubjeft  for  fo  many  years,  by  the  repeated  irruptions  of  Bar- 
barians, and  at  the  fame  time  reduced  into  good  order.  And  certainly*- 
if  any  times  were  ever  to  be  called  wretched  in  Italy  and  the  other 
provinces  that  were  thus  over-run,  they  were  thofe  that  intervened  be- 
twixt the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  that  of  Theodoric; 
For.  if  we  confider  the  calamitous  and  ruinous  confequences,  that  gene- 
rally enfue  upon  a  change  of- Prince  or  form  of  government  either  in  a* 
kingdom  or  commonwealth,  when  efle&ed,  not  by  external  force,  but 
by  civil  diflenfions,  (in  which,  experience  has  Efficiently  (hewn  us 
that  the  leaft  alterations  have  proved  fatal  to  fuch  ftates,  though  ex- 
ceeding powerful)  we  may  cafiiy  conceive  how  much  Italy  and  the  reft 
of  the  Roman  provinces  muft  have  fuffered  in  thofe  days,  when  they 
were  forced  to  change,  not  only  their  Princes  and  form  of  government, 
but  their  laws,  cuftoms,  manner  of  living,  religion,  language,  habit, 
and  even  their  very  names*  To  reflect  only  upon  any  one  of  thefe 
cucumftances,  is  enough  to  make  the  ftouteft  man  tremble,  much 
more  the  feeing  and  enduring  them  all.  But  if  they  proved  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  fbme  cities,,  they.  Jikewife  occaiioned  the  foundation  and 
. ,  Vol.  I.  C  augmentation 
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augmentation  of  many  more.  In  the  number  of  thofe  that  were  de- 
stroyed, we  may  reckon  Aquileia,  Luni,  Chiufi,  Popolonia,  Fieibli,  and 
fomc  others :  amongft  thofe  that  were  new  built,  were  Venice,  Siena, 
Ferrara,  Aquila,  and  many  more,  both  towns  and  cafttcs,  which,  for 
die  fake  of  brevity,  I  (hail  here  omit.  Thofe  that  from  final  1  begin- 
nings became  great  and  refpedable,  were  Florence,  Genoa,  Pifa,  Milan,, 
Naples,  and  Bologna :  to  all  which  may  be  added,  die  ruin  and  inftau- 
ration  of  Rome,  and  fcvcral  other  cities,  which  were  demolished  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.  Thefe  devastations  and  reiterated  incuriions  of  new 
people  produced  new  languages,  as  appears  from  thofe  now  ufed  ia 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which,  being  compounded  of  that  of  their  in- 
vaders and  the  ancient  Roman,  are  very  different  from  what  they  were 
before.  Not  only  provinces,  but  lakes,  rivers,  (eas,  and  men  likewife, 
loft  their  names :  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  being  foil  of  fuch  as  are  al- 
together unlike  the  old  ones.  To  omit  many  others,  we  (hall  onkr 
inftance  the  Po,  Garda,  and  Archipelago*  in  the  firft  cafe :  and  with: 
regard  to  the  proper  names  of  men,  inftead  of  Ce&r,  Pompey,  &c.  thofe 
of  Peter,  John,  Matthew,  &c.  now  took  place.  But  amongft  all  thefe 
revolutions  and  changes,  that  of  Religion  was  of  the  greateft  confer 
quence :  for  the  cuftom  and  prefcription  pleaded  by  Paganiira  againft: 
the  Miracles  of  Christianity,  produced  very  great  tumults  and  diflenfions 
amongft  men,  which  yet  would  not  have  been  fo  fatal  if  the  Chriftiar* 
Church  had  continued  united.  But  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,, 
and  that  of  Ravenna,  being  at  variance  together,  and  the  Herericks  and 
Catholicks  fiercely  oppofing  each  other,  occafioned  infinite  confufion  and 
mifery  in  the  world :  as  Africa  in  particular  can  teftify,  which  fuffered 
much  more  from  the  Spirit  and  EfFe&s  of  Arrianifm  (a  do&rmc  efpoufed 
by  the  Vandals)  than  from  their  natural  ferocity,  or  any  oppreffivc  dif- 
poikion  peculiar  to  that  people*  Whilft  oaen  lived  exposed  to  fuch. 
dreadful  perforations,  the  terror  and  deje&ion  of  thebr  hearts  were 
legible  in  their  countenances  :  for  befide*  the  nuaabcriefs  afflictions  they 
otherwife  endured,  many  were  deprived  of  all  recourfe  to  the  mercies 
of  God,  the  fureft  refuge  in  adverfity  and  diftrefs-:  for  36  they  were 
uncertain  to  what  Being  they  ought  to  addrefs  themfelves  for  protections 
they  miferably  died  without  any  hope  or  comfort. 

Theodoric  therefore  deferved  no  fxnalL  return  of  thanks*  aa  he  wa* 
the  firft  that  gave  them  any  reipke  from  fo  great  Evils,  and  reftored 
Italy  to  fuch  a  degree  of  Grandeur,,  during  die  thirty-eight  years  which; 
he  reigned  there,  that  hardly  any  thing  was  to  be  leen  of  its  former 
deflation.  But  when  be  died*  and  the  government  devolved  upoa 
Athalric,  the  ion  of  his  daughter  AmaJafontha,  its  evil  deftiny  being  not 
yet  fatiated,  it  fooa  rclapfed  into  the  lame  mifcrable  condition  k  had 
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been  in  before.     For  Athalric  dying  not  long  after  his  grandfather,  the 
kingdom  reverted  to  his  mother,  who  was  betrayed)  and  put  to  death 
by  Theodate,  a  miniftcr  whom  fhe  had  employed  to  affift  her  in  the 
government  of  the  ftatc.     After  which,  he  feized  upon  the  kingdom 
himfelf,  to  the  infinite  difguft  of  the  Oftrogoths  f  a  circumifcance  that 
•encouraged  the  Emperor  Juftinian  to  attempt  the  difpofleffing  him  of 
Italy.     For  which  purpofe,  he  appointed  Beli&rius  his  commander  in 
chief  for  that  Expedition,  who  had  already  driven  the  Vandals  out  of 
Africa,  and  reduced  it  to  its  former  obedience  to  the  Empire.     That 
general  accordingly,  in  the  firft  place  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Sicily  ;  from 
whence,  he  transported  his  army  into  Italy,  and  there  recovered  Naples  and 
Rome.  Upon  which,  the  Goths  feeing  the  bavock  he  daily  made  amongft 
them,  laid  hands  on  their  King  Theodate,  and  having  put  him  to  death, 
as  the  author  and  occafion  of  it,  they  fet  up  Vitiges  in  his  ftead ;  who, 
alter  feveral  fkirmifhes,  was  at  laft  befieged  and  taken  prifoner  in  Ra- 
venna by  Belifarius.    But  the  latter  not  having  gained  a  complete  vi&ory, 
was  recalled  by  Juftinian,  and  fucceeded  ii>  his  command  by  Johannes 
and  Vitalis,  two  generals  fo  much  inferior  to  him  both  in  valour  and 
conduct,  that  the  Goths  recovered  thek  ipirits,  and  made  choice  of 
Udovadus,  at  that  time  governor  of  Verona,  to  rule  over  them.     That 
Prince  being  killed  fiton  after,  the  reins  of  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Totilo,  who  routed  the  Emperor's  forces,  regained  Tufcany, 
and  (tripped  the  Imperial  generals  of  almoft  every  date  that  Belifarius 
had  recovered.   Juftinian,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  fend  him  back  again 
into  Italy  :  but  aa  he  6ame  only  with  aa  inconfiderable  force,  he  rather 
loft  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  before,  thaa  made  any  addition  to 
it.  For>  whilft  he  lay  with  his  army  at  Oftia>  Totila  befieged  Rome  and 
took  it,  as  it  were,  before  his  face :  but,  considering  he  could  not  well 
maintain  it,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  it  behind  him  in  the 
condition  it  then  was,  he  demolished  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  dif- 
perfed  the  citizens,  carried  the  fenators  along  with  him,  and  making 
little  account  of  Belifarius,  advanced  with  his  army  into  Calabria,  to  cut 
off  the  fiippliea  that  were  coming  out  of  Greece  to  reinforce  him.  Belifa- 
rius, however,  feeing  Rome  abandoned  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  attempt 
Something  that  might  re-eftahlifl*  his  reputation  :  and  having  once  more 
taken  poffeffion  of  that  city,  ruinous  as  it  was,  he  rebuilt  the  walls  widi  the 
utmoft  expedition,  and  then  fent  to  invite  die  inhabitants  to  return  to  it. 
But  fortune  did  not  favour  fb  meritorious  an  undertaking :  for  Juftinian, 
being  at  that  time  invaded  by  the  Parthians*  was  obliged  to  recall  him. 
So  that  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  fovereign>  he  [g]  quitted 

[g  ]  He  afterwards  acquired  grear  glory  inthe  Parthian  and  many  other  wars.     It 
kfiud  by  Crinitus,  Volatcrran,  and  other  Latin  writers,  that  being  accufed  of  con- 
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Italy,  and  left  that  province  to  the  mercy  of  Totila,  who  retook  Rome,, 
but  did  not  exercife  the  fame  rigour  upon  it  that  he  had  done  before  r 
for  being  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  St.  Benedict,  (a  perfon  in  thole  day* 
held  in  great  veneration  for  his  fandity)  inftcad  of  pulling  it  down  again,, 
he  immediately  began  to  repair  the  ruins. 

In  the  mean  time,  Juftinian  had  made  a  peace  with  the  Parthians* 
and  refolving  to  fend  frefli  fuccours  into  Italy,  was  prevented  by  a  new* 
alarm  from  the  Sclavi,  another  northern  nation,  who  had  palled  die 
Danube,  and  fallen  into  Thrace  and  Hlyria ;  fo  that  Totila  had  made  him- 
feif  matter  of  almoft  all  Italy.  But  as  loon  as  the  Emperor  had  re- 
pelled the  Sclavi,  he  fent  another  army  into  Italy,  under  the  conduct 
of  Narfes  or  Narfetes,  an  eunuch,  but  a  commander  of  great  experiences 
At  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  defeated  and  killed  Totila;  after  whofe- death** 
the  remainder  of  the  Goths  retired  into  Pavia,  and  made  Teia  King  over 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  Narfetes,  after  Iris  victory,  took  Rome  again* 
and  then  marching  againft  Teia,  not  only  engaged,  but  routed*  and  killed 
him  near  Nocera :  by  which  overthrow  the  name  of  the  Goths  was: 
utterly  extinguiftied  in  Italy,  after  they  had  reigned  there  for  the  fpace? 
of  feventy  years,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  their  King  Theodoric  to  that 
of  Teia.  But  Italy  had  fcarcely  freed  itfelf  from  their  yoke,  when* 
Juftinian  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Juftinu6>  who,  at  the  in- 
{ligation  of  his  wife  Sophia,  recalled  Narfetes  out  of  kaly,  and  fent 
Longinus  thither  to  fpperfede  him.  Longinus,  after  the  example  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  kept  his  refidence  at  Ravenna,  but  introduced-  a  new  form* 
of  government  into  Italy,  not  appointing  governors  over  Provinces,  as 
the  Goths  had  done,  but  fetting  up  a  Chief  in  every  city  and  town  of- 
any  note,  with  the  title  of  Duke.  Nor  did  he  make  any  diftin&ion 
betwixt  Rome  and  the  other  cities  in- this  reform-:  for  abolishing  die- 
names  and  authority  of  confute  and  fbnate,  which  had  continued  till  that- 
time,  he  yearly  fent  a  Duke  from  Ravenna  of  his  own  nomination,  to* 
take  upon  him  the  government  of  it,  which  was  called  the  Duciy,  or 
Dukedom  of  Rome.  But  he  that  prefided  at  Ravenna,  and  more  imme- 
diately reprefented  the  Emperor,  having  the  fuperintendance  of  all  Italy 

fpiring  againft  Juftinian,  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  alThis  emplbyments,  but  Had  bis. 
eyes  put  out  by  that  Prince  in  the  year  551,  and  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of  poverty,, 
that  he  was  forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  ftreets  of  Gonftantinople  :  of  which  diftrefsfuL 
condition,  there  is  a  fine  reprefentatibn  in  a  piQure  amongft  the  late  Lord  Burlington's, 
colleftion  at  Chyfwick,  if  I  miftake  not,  by  Vandyke,  with  this  infeription  under  it,. 
Date  obolum  Beltfario*  On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  the  mixed  hi/lory  of  ConJiantinopU^ 
Cedrenus,  Alciat,  and  others,  fay,  that  he  had  not  his  eyes  put  out,  that  he  was  re-- 
ftored  to  all  his  employments  the  year  following,  and  died  in  peace  at  Conftantinopler 
in  565.  There  is  likewift  another  original  painting  of  him  by  Salvator  Rofa,  in  Lord 
Townfhend's  colle&oiu 

committed 
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committed  to  his  charge,  wa$  called  the  Exarch.  This  new  divifion  not 
only  facilitated,  but  exceedingly  haftened  the  ruin  of  Italy,  by  giving  the 
Lombards  an  opportunity  of  poflefling  themfelves  of  it.  Narfetes  was 
Tery  much  difgufted  at  the  Emperor  for  depriving  him  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  Province,  which  he  had  bravely  recovered  at  the  expence 
of  his  own  blood  :  and  Sophia  not  thinking  it  a  fufficient  difgrace  to  get 
him  recalled,  had  alio  made  ufe  of  fome  taunts  and  contemptuous  ex- 
prcffions  ^  fending  him  word,  that  Jhe  wanted  him  at  home  to  fpin  as  other 
Eunuchs  did  [  b].  At  which  he  was  fo  outragcoufly  provoked,  that  he 
incited  Alboinr  who  then  reigned  over  the  Lombards  in  Pannonia,  to 
come  and!  invade  Italy*. 

The  Lombards,  as  we  have  already  related,  had  taken  pofleflion  of 
fuch  places  upon  the  Danube  as  were  abandoned  by  the  Eruli  and  Tu- 
lingi,  when  Odoacer  their  King  condu&ed  them  into  Italy.  There 
they  continued  fome  time,  till  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alboin, 
a  fierce  and  enterprizing  man,  who  pafled  the  Danube,  engaged  Cuni- 
mund,  King  of  the  Zepidi,  a  people  fettled  in  Pannonia,  and  not  only 
defeated  him,  but  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  that  country.  And  though 
he  married  Rofamond*  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cunimund,  whom  he 
found  amongft  the  prifoners  that  were  taken,  yet  fuch  was  the  lavage- 
nefs  and  inhumanity  of  his  nature,  that  he  ordered  a  cup  to  be  made  of 
her  father's  ikull,  out  of  which  he  fometimes  drank  in  memory  of  that 
victory.  But  being  invited  into  Italy  by  Narfetes,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  a  friendship  during  the  war  with  the  Goths,  he  left  Pannonia 
to  the  Huns,  (who,  as  we  have  (hewn,  returned  into  their  own  country 
after  the  death  of  Attila)  marched  into  Italy,  and  finding  it  cantoned 
out  into  fo  many  divifions,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Pavia,  Milan,. 
Verona,  Vicenza,  all  Tufcany,  and  the  greater  part  of  Flaminia,  now 
called  Romagna.  And  imagining,  from  the  greatnefs  and  fuddennefs  of 
his  conquefts,  that  all  Italy  was  now  in  a  manner  his  own,  he  made  a 
magnificent  banquet  at  Verona ;  at  which  he  got  drunk,,  and  filling  the 

[h]  This  general,  however,  though  fo  unworthily  difgraced,  and  defigned  for  a 
fpinfter  by  womanilh  malice  and  petulance,  left  many  noble  traces  of  his  prowefs  in 
Italy :  of  whicii,  the  following  infeription  upon  a  bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,, 
may  fcrvc  as  one  teftimony. 

Quam  bene  curvati  direda  eft  femita  Pontis, 

Atque  interruptum  continuatur  iter  ! 
Calcamus  rapidas  fubjecli  gurgitis  undas, . 
Et  libet  iratae  cernere  murmur  aquae. .    . 
Ite  igitur  faciles  in  gaudia  veftra  Quirites, 

Et  Narfcm  refonans,  plaufus  ubique  canat : : 
Qui  potuit  rigidas  Gothorum  fubdere  mentes,> 
Et  docuit  durum  flumina  ferre  jugum. 
See  a  Book,  called,  Infcriptitmum  Mrtricarum  Dtlcftus,  publUhed  in  1758.. 

Ikull 
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fkull  of  Cunimund  with  wine,  he  caufed  it  to  be  prefented  to  Rofamond 
his  Queen,  who  fat  over  againft  him  at  the  table,  faying  (loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  her)  that,  upon  Jo  joyful  an  occafion>  jke  Jbould  drink  with 
her  Father.  Stung  to  the  quick  at  fo  cruel  a  farcafm,  (he  fecretly  vowed 
revenge ;  and  knowing  that  Almachild,  a  noble  and  brave  young  Lom- 
bard, had  an  amour  with  one  of  her  women,  (he  prevailed  upon  her 
to  contrive  that  (he  herfelf  might  have  an  opportunity  of  lying  with 
him  in  her  (lead:  for  which  purpofe  he  was  introduced  into  a  dark  room, 
where  he  lay  wkh  Rofamond,  fuppofing  k  had  been  her  maid.  After 
which,  (he  discovered  herfelf  and  told  him,  it  was  now  in  his  option 
either  to  kill  Alboin  and  enjoy  her  and  the  Kingdom,  or  to  be  put  to 
death  by  him  for  violating  his  bed.  Almachild  therefore  agreed  to  kill 
his  maftcr :  but  after  they  had  perpetrated  the  murcfcr,  finding  they  were 
not  likely  to  maintain  pofleflion  of  the  Kingdom,  but  rather  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  Lombards,  out  of  the  affedion  they  bore  to  Alboin, 
they  fled  wkh  all  his  treafure  to  Longinus  at  Ravenna,  who  received 
them  with  much  honour. 

During  thefe  troubles,  Juftimis  the  Emperor  died,  and  Tiberius  waft 
ctofted  in  his  dead  ;  who  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians, 
could  not  fend  any  relief  imo  Italy.  Longinus  therefore,  thinking  this  a 
fair  opportunity  to  make  himfelf  King  of  the  Lombards,  and  of  ati  Italy 
bcfides,  by  the  help  of  Rofamond  and  her  treafure,  communicated  his 
dcfign  to  her,  perfaading  her  to  difpatch  Almachild,  and  afterwards  to 
lake  him  himfelf  for  her  hufband  :  which  popofal  flic  accepted,  and 
having  prepared  a  cup  of  poifbned  wine  for  that  purpofe,  (he  gave  it  to 
Almachild  with  her  own  hands,  as  he  came  thirfty  out  of  the  Bath : 
who  having  drank  about  half  of  it,  and  finding  it  began  to  operate, 
foon  perceived  what  (he  had  given  him,  and  thereupon  immediately 
forced  her  to  drink  the  reft  of  the  potion  herfelf,  of  which  they  both 
died  in  a  few  hours,  and  Longinus  loft  all  the  hopes  he  had  conceived 
of  obtaining  the  Kingdom :  for  the  Lombards  affemblmg  at  Paria, 
which  they  had  now  made  the  feat  of  their  government,  chofe  Clefi  for 
fheir  King,  who  rebuilt  Imola,  a  town  that  had  been  demoHfhed  by 
Narfttes.  He  Hkewife  reduced  Rimini,  and  almoft  all  the  country  be- 
t\yixt  that  place  and  Rome,  but  died  in  the  midft  o£  his  victories.  This, 
Clefi  treated  not  only  ftrangers,  but  even  the  Lombards  themfelves,  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  rigour  and  cruelty,  that  they  now  growing  weary  of  a 
monarchical  government,  determined  to  have  no  more  kings,  and  ap- 
pointed thirty  Dukes  to  rule  over  them. 

This  change  of  their  Constitution  was  thcoccafion  that  the  Lombards 
could  never  thoroughly  fubdue  Italy,  nor  extend  their  conquefts  any 
further  than  Benevaatq '.:  for  a»  to  the  citks  of  Rome*  Ravenna,  Cre- 
mona, 
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raona,  Mantua,  Padua,  Montfelice,  Parma,  Bologna,  Faenza,  Forli 
and  Scfena,  fomeof  them  defended  themfelves  a  confideraWe  time,  and 
others  never  came  under  their  dominion  at  all.  For  as  they  had  no 
King,  they  were  lefe  difpofed  to  war ;  and  when  they  afterwards  created 
Kings  again,  the  tafte  which  they  had  had  of  liberty  made  them  lefs 
obedient  to  their  Prince,  more  apt  to  quarrel  amongft  themfelves,  and 
mot  only  checked  the  courfe  of  their  victories  at  firtt,  but,  in  the  end, 
was  the  caufe  of  their  being  totally  driven  out  of  Italy. 

Tbe  affairs  of  tiie  Lombards  being  thus  circumftanced,  the  Romans 
and  Longinus  came  to  an  accommodation  with  them  :  and  it  was  agreed 
that  all  parties  (hould  lay  down  their  arms  and  enjoy  what  they  were  re- 
spectively poflefled  of. 

About  wis  time  the  Bi (hops  of  Rome  likewise  began  to  aflumea  greater 
degree  of  authority  than  ever  they  had  done  before.  The  firft  iucceflbrs 
of  St.  Peter  having  been  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  ftnditr 
of  their  lives  and  the  Miracles  they  wrought,  their  Examples  gave  fijcn 
credit  to  the  GhriiHan  Religion,  that  many  Princes  embraced  it  to  put  an 
end  to  thofe  evils  and  diftradions  which  then  reigned  in  the  world.  And 
the  Emperor  of  Rome  being  converted  amongft  the  reft,  and  quitting  that 
Capital  to  hold  his  tefidence  at  Conftantinople,  the  Roman  Empire  began 
to  decline  (as  we  how  obferved  before),  whilft  die  Church  of  Rome, 
on  the  other  hand,  daily  gathered  frefh  ftrength  and  grew  more  power- 
ful* Neverthetefs,  as  all  Italy  was  fubjed:  to  the  dominion  either  of  the 
Emperors  or  Kings,  till  the  coming  in  of  the  Lombards,  the  Bifhops  of 
that  See  took  upon  themfelves  no  other  Authority  than  what  was  given 
diem  out  of  reverence  to  their  learning  and  the  holinefs  of  their  lives :  in 
civil  aflairs  they  were  ftill  fubjedl  to  thofe  Princes,  who  often  employed 
them  as  their  Minifters,  and  fometirnes  put  them  to  death  for  mal-admi~ 
aXbatioiK  But  what  gave  them  fomething  more  weight  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  was  die  refolution  taken  by  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  to 
remove  the  feat  of  his  Government  to  Ravenna :  for  as  Rome  was  thereby 
left  deftitute  of  a  Prince,  the  Romans  were  obliged,  for  their  own  fafety,  to- 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope.  This,  however,  did 
not  make  any  great  addition  to  their  authority  :  for  the  only  point  they 
gained  at  that  time,  was,  that  the  Church  ot  Ravenna  (hould  acknow- 
ledge kfclf  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdidion  of  that  at  Rome  [i  ].    But  after 

[  i]  Rome  never  recovered  the  fatal  blow  it  received  from  Conftantine's  transferring 
the  feat  of  the  Empire.  Glory  and  the  love  of  their  country  no  longer  animated  the. 
breafta  of  Romans  :  their  courage  loft  its  vigour:  the  Arts  funk  into  decay  j  and  nothing 
was  heard  in  the  place,  which  had  been  the  refidence  of  the  Scipios  and  Caefars,  but. 
difputes  and  endlcfs  contentions  betwixt  the  Bifhops  and  fecular  Judges.  After  JuftU- 
aian's  time  it  was  governed  by  a  Viceroy,  under  the  title  of  Exarch,  who  no  longer  re* 
garded  it  at  the  capital  of  Italy ;  but  living  at  Ravenna  from  thence  fent  hi*  outers  to 
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the  Lombards  had  invaded  Italy  and  divided  it  into  feveral  diftritis,  the 
Pope  took  that  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  power :  for  as  he  was  the 
chief  perfon  and  in  a  manner  the  Head  of  Rome,  both  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Lombards  (hewed  him  great  refped:.     So  that 
the  Romans,  by  the  Intereft  of  the  Pope,  began  to  confederate  diem-* 
felves  with  Longinus  and  the  Lombards,  not  as  fubje&s,  but  as  friends 
and  equals ;  and  the  Popes  entering  into  an  alliance  fometimes  with  the 
Lombards,  and  fometimes  with  the  Greeks,  daily  became  more  and  more 
refpe&able  and  of  greater  importance*    But  the  Eaftern  Empire  foon 
after  fell  to  decay  under  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  in  whofe  time  the  Sclavi, 
a  people  before  mentioned,  invaded  Illyria  again;  and  having  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  that  Country,  called  it  Sclavonia  after  their  own  name: 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  likewife  attacked,  firft  by  the  Per- 
fians,  afterwards  by  the  Saracens  out  of  Arabia,  under  the  conduct  of 
Mahomet,  and  laft  of  all  by  the  Turks,  who  diftnembered  it  of  Syria, 
Africa  and  Egypt.  Upon  which  the  Popes  feeing  the  Emperors  no  longer 
able  to  protect  them  upon  occafion,  and  the  power  of  the,  Lombards  ftill 
increasing,  thought  it  high  time  to  look  out  for  new  friends  and  confe- 
derates, and  for  that  purpofe  applied  to  the  Kings  of  France.     So  that 
all  the  wars,  which  foreigners  afterwards  made  upon  Italy,  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Popes,  and  moft  of  the  feveral  inundations  of  Barbarians 
that  poured  themfelves  into  it,  in  a  great  meafure  occafioned  by  their 
incitement  and  irrigation ;  which  practices  being  continued  even  to  this 
time,  have  fo  long  kept,  and  ftill  keep,  Italy  weak  and  divided.  However, 
in  relating  the  events  that  happened  betwixt  thofe  times  and  our  own, 
J  fhall  enlarge  no  further  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Empire,  but  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Pontift  and  other  Princes  that 
governed  Italy  till  the  invafion  of  Charles  VIII.  King  of  France :  and 
{hew  not  only  how  the  Popes  became  formidable  and  revered,  at  firft  by 
their  Ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  then  by  joining  temporal  arms  to  thofe  fpi~ 
ritual  weapons,  and  laftly  by  adding  [k]  Indulgences  to  them ;  but  like- 

tbe  Romano.  The  Bifhop  indeed  daily  augmented  his  authority  in  thefe  times  of  Bar- 
barifm :  the  power  of  the  Church  incrcafed,  and  the  Prefect  of  Rome  was  not  able  to 
oppofe  the  prctenfions  of  a  perfon  that  were  conftantly  fupportcd  by  the  fan&ity  of  his 
profeffion.  In  vain  did  the  Church  of  Ravenna  difpute  athoufand  privileges  with  that 
of  Rome:  the  latter  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Chriftians  of  the  Weft  as  their  common 
Mother  :  they  confulted  her,  they  petitioned  her  to  fend  them  Pallors,  and  whilft  the 
City  was  in  fubjection  the  Bifhop  ruled  abroad. 

In  this  eighth  Century,  the  Popes  firft  conceived. the  deflgn  of  making  themfelves  mafteis 
of  Rome,  and  faw  that  what  would  have  been  deemed  a  revolt  and  an  ineffectual  fedition 
at  another  time,  might  now  be  a  Revolution  excufable  by  its  neceility,  and  illuflrious  by 
its  fucceft.     See  Voltaire's  general  hijiory  of  Europe,  VoU  I.  p.  33,  34. 

f  t  J  A  perpetual  tax  upon  credulity  and  fuperftition  j  and  an  inexhauftible  fo'urce  of 
riches  to  the  RomUh  Church.     The  word  Indulgence f  amongft  them,  fignifies  a  remiffion 

wife 
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^wife  how  by  making  an  ill  ufc  of  that  terror  and  reverence,  with  which  . 
(hey  hadinfpired  mankind,  they  have  entirely  loft  the  one,  and  lie  at 
the  difcretion  and  courtefy  of  the  worid  for  the  other. 

But  to  refume  the  method  we  at  firft  propofed.  Gregory  the  third 
being  advanced  to  the  Papacy,  and  Aiftolphus  or  Aftolphus  made  King 
over  the  Lombards,  the  latter,  contrary  to  exprefs  agreement,  fiezed 
upon  Ravenna  and  mafle  war  upon  the  Pope.  Upon  which,  Gregory 
feeing  the  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  fo  debilitated  by  the  above  men- 
tioned loffes,  defpaired  of  any  afSftance  from  that  quarter :  and  not  daring 
to  confide  in  the  Lombards,  who  had  already  deceived  him  more  than 
once,  he  had  recourfe  to  Pepin,  who,  from  being  Lord  of  Auftria  and 
Brabant,  was  become  King  of  France,  not  fo  much  by  his  own  valour, 
as  by  that  of  his  grandfather  Pepin,  and  his  father  Charles  Martel. 
•  For  Chailes,  being  Regent  of  France,  gave  the  Saracens  that  memorable 
overthrow  near  Tours  upon  the  Loire,  wherein  above  two  hundred  thou- 
land  of  them  were  killed  [/] :  upon  which  his  fon  Pepin  in  confider- 

of  punifltment  due  to  Sin,  granted  by  the  Church,  and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  Sinner 
from  Purgatory*  They  found  their  notion  of  Indulgences  upon  the  infinite  treafure  of 
the  meats  of  Jefus  Chirft,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  die  Saints  ;  which  they  fuppofe  the 
Church  has  a  right  to  diftribute  by  virtue  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  The  Jubilee 
grants  a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  manner  of  crimes.  Their  Cafuifts  fay  that  a  plenary 
indulgence  does  not  always  prove  effe&ual,  for  want  of  complying  with  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  was  granted. 

It  has  been  a  common  pra&ice  with  the  Popes  to  grant  Indulgences  for  the  extirpation 
of  Hereticks.  Thus,  Clement  XII.  in  one  of  his  Bulls  fays,  "  That  we  may  ftir  up 
and  encourage  the  Faithful  to  exterminate  this  ungracious  Crew  of  forlorn  wretches  (the 
'Cevennois,  then  in  arms  againft  Lewis  XIV.)  we  freely  grant  and  indulge  the  full  re* 
miffion  of  Sins,  whatever  they  may  be,  (relying  upon  that  power  of  binding  and  loafing* 
which  our  Lord  conferred  on  his  chief  Apoftle)  to  thofe  that  (hall  lift  themfelves  in  this 
Sacred  Militia*  if  they  fall  in  battle." 

It  likewife  Signifies  a  Difpenfation*  or  Faculty*  to  do  fomething  that  is  otherwife  pro- 
hibited ;  as,  to  marry  a  Relation  in  fuch  a  degree ;  to  hold  two  Benefices,  &c.  They 
•prove  their  right  of  granting  Difpenfations  thus :  It  is  certain  the  Church  has  a  power 
of  making  Laws;  a  power,  which  the  Apoftles  themfelves  exercifed,  and  which  their 
Succeflbrs  have  continued  to  exercife  after  them.  Whoever  can  make,  can  annul,  and 
much  more  difpenfe  with  a  Law  in  certain  cafes.  The  Church  therefore  may  difpenfe 
with  the  Laws  which  itfelf  has  made,  as  we  fee  it  adually  has  done  in  all  ages* 

S^uam  propofttionem  negas  ? 

The  Reader  may  fee  the  matter  of  Indulgences  more  fully  handled  in  the  beginning 
of  Paolo  Sarpi's  admirable  hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Voltaire's  general  hiftory 
of  Europe,  Vol.  IL  pt.  iv.  p.  50,  51.  &  alibi  paffim. 

There  was  a  large  bale  of  this  fort  of  tromperie  found  in  a  Ship  that  was  bound  to 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  taken  by  one  of  our  Privateers,  during  the  late  war  with 
Spain  ;  which  was  purchafed  for  a  trifle  by  a  Jew,  and  fold  by  him  again,  as  he  faid,  at 
an  immenfc  profit,  tofome  retail  Priefts  upon  the  coafts  of  New  Spain. 

[/]  According  to  Anaftafius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  (everal  other  hiftorians,  there  were 
three  hundred  and  feventy,  or  three  hundred  and  feventy  five  thoufand  Saracens  killed, 
and  but  fifteen  hundred  of  the  f  reach.    But  in  this  they  have  followed  an  exaggerated 

Vol.  I.  D  atkm 
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t*hich  lay  ftedreft  them  and  was  under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravcnnt, 
fliould  thenceforth  be  called  Rmagna.    He  likewife  made  his  fon  -Pepin  - 
Ring  of  Italy,  and  extended  his  Jurifdidtion-as  far  as  Benevento:  whilft 
all  the  reft  of  it  was  fufFered  to  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  compofition. 

During  thefe  tranfadion*,  Pafcal  the  firft  was  ele&ed  Pope  y  and  the  * 
Parochial  Clergy  of  Rome,  on  account  of  their  being^eareft  -the  perfon 
of  the  Pope  and  ready  at  hand  upon  every  Eledion,  began  to  call  them- 
felves  [  n  ]  Cardinals,  (in  order  to  add  fome  Dignity  to  their  power  by  a* 
fplendid  title)  and  affumed  fo  much  authority,  efpecialiy  after  they  had 
excluded  the  fuffrages  of  the  Laity,  that  it  hardly  ever  happened  that 
a  Pope  was  elected  who  was  not  one  of  their  Body.  So  that  when 
Pafcal  died,  Eugenius,  (the  fecond  Pontif  of  that  name)  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Sabina,  was  chofen  by  them  to  fucceed  him  :  and  Italy  being  thus 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  fome  meafure  changed  its  face 
and  conftitution,  by  the  Popes  having  taken  upon  themfelves  greater  au- 
thority in  temporal  affairs,  and  the  French  introducing  the  Titles  of 
Count  and  Marguis,  as  Longinus,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  had  done  that 
of  Duke  before.  After  fome  others*  [  o  ]  Ofporco,  a  Roman,  fucceedftd 
to  the  Papacy,  who  being  afhamed  of  fo  ugly  a  name,  affumed  that  of 
Sergius  3  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Popes  changing  their 
names,  as  they  now  always  do  at  their  Ele&ion, 

In  the  mean  time  Charlemagne  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Lewis :  but  after  his  deathj  there  arofe  fuch  difcord  amongft  his  Sons,  * 
that,  in  the  days  of  his  Grandchildren,  the  Empire  was  wrefted  out  of 
the  Hands  of  the  French,  and  the  feat  of  it  eftabli/hed  in  Germany  by 
Ainolphus,  the  firft  Emperor  of  that  nation.  And  indeed  the  pofterity 
of  Charlemagne  not  only  loft  the  Empire,  but  their  Sovereignty  in  Italy 
likewife,  by  their  diftenfions  :  for  the  Lombards  gathering  frcfti  ftrength, 
commenced  -hoftilities  againft  the  Pope  and  the  Romans,  who,  not  know- 
ing whither  to  have  recourfe  for  protection,  were  forced  to  make  Beren- 
garius*  then  Duke  of  Friuli,  King  of  Italy.  This  encouraged  the  Huns, 
who  at  that  time  were  fettled  in  Pannonia,  to  invade  Italy  once  more-: 
but  they  were  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  Berengarius,  and  driven 
back  again  into  Pannonia,  or  rather  Hungary,  which  was  the  name 
they  had  given  to  that  province.  At  that  time  Romanus  was  Emperor  of 
Greece,  who,  having  been  Admiral  of  Conftantine's  fleet,  had  deprived 
him  of  the  Empire  :  and  becaufe  Puglia  and  Calabria  (which,  as  we  faid 

[  n  ]  Sx  the  original  of  Cardinals,  and  the  meaning  of  that  word,  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V,  Number  V,  which  is  too  long  to  be  inferted  as  a 
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before,  were  ftill  left  fpftjeft  to  the  Empire)  had  revolted,  during  thefc 
innovations,  he  was  fo  enraged  at  their  rebellion,  that  he  fufFered  the 
Saracens  to  invade  thofc  Provinces  j  who  having  fubdued  them,  endea- 
voured likewife  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  Rome.  But  the  Romans 
(as  Berengarius  was  fufficiently  employed  in  defending  himfelf  againft 
the  Huns)  made  Alberic,  Duke  of  Tufcany,  their  General :  by  vvhofe 
valour  their  city  was  preferved  from  the  fury  of  the  Saracens,  who  being 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  retired  from  thence  and  built  a  fortrefs  upon  [p] 
•  Mount  Gargano,  by  which  they  commanded  Puglia  and  Calabria,  and 
infefted  all  that  part  of  Italy.  In  this  miferable  manner  was  Italy  har- 
raffed  at  that  time,  by  the  Huns  on  that  fide  next  the  Alps,  and  the 
Saracens  on  the  other  towards  Naples :  which  troubles  continued  feveral 
years  under  three  of  the*  Berengarii,  who  fucceflively  reigned  over  it. 
During  which  fpace  the  Pope  and  the  Church  were  likewife  continually 
molefted  and  difturbed,  being  deprived  of  all  fuccour  and  prote&ion  by 
the  diffenfions  which  reigned  amongftthe  Weftern  Princes,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Eaftern.  The  city  of  Genoa  and  all  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritories were  alfo  over-run  and  laid  wafte  by  the  Saracens :  which  de- 
population gave  birth  to  the  greatnefs  of  Pifa,  by  the  refort  of  multitudes 
thither-  that  had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  country.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  Italy  in  the  year  931. 

But  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  (on  of  Henry  and  Matilda,  fucceed-  * 
krg  to  the  Imperial  crown,- and  being. a  man  of  great  reputation  and 
prudence,  Agapetus  the  Pope  implored  his  afliftance  to  deliver  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Berengariu  At  that  time-  the  feveral 
States  of  Italy  were  governed  in  this  manner.  *  Lombardy  was  under 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  Berengarius  the  Third  and  Albert  his  fon.  Tufcany- 
and  Romania,  under  the  dominion  of  a  governor  deputed  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Weft.  Some  parts  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  were  fubjeft  to 
the  Grecian  Emperor,  and  others  to  the  Saracens.  At  Rome  two 
Gonfuls  were  ele&ed  every  year  out  of  the  Nobility,  who  governed  it, . 
according  to  ancient  cuftom :  to  whom  a  Prefect  was  joined  to  adminifter 
juftice  to  the  people.  They  had  likewife  x  Council  of.  Twelve  there, 
which  annually  appointed. Governors  over  all  the  towns  in  their  juris- 
diction. The  Pope  had  more  or  lefs  authority  in  that  city  and  the  reft 
of  Italy,  according  as  he  had  more  or  lefs  intereft  with  the  Emperors, 
or  other  Princes  that  had  the  greateft  power  there.*  Otho  therefore 
marched  into  Italy  and  drove  the  Berengarii  out  of  a  Kingdom  which 
they  had  poiTeffed  fifty-five  years;  and  re-eftablilhed  the  .Pope  in  his 
former  dignity.     This  Prince  had  a  (on  and  a  grandfon  both  of  his  own 

Ifl  .Now  called 
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name,  who  in  their  turns  fucceeded  to  the  Empire :  and  in  t^e  time, of 
Otho  the  Thirds  Pope  Gregory  the  Fifth  was  driven  out  of  the  City  by  tfee  . 
Romans.  Upon  which,  Otho  returned  iato  Italy  to  rciflftate  him  inlys 
Chair:  and  the  Pope,  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  Romans,  took  the  po>ver 
of  creating  Emperors  from. them,  and  veftedit  in  fix  Princes  of  Germany, 
three  of  whom  were  the  Bifhops  of  Munfter,  Treves,  and  Cologne  ; 
the  other  three  were  temporal  Princes,  namely,  the  Duke  of  Branded- 
bourg,  the  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  who 
were  afterwards  ftyled  Electors,  and  their  States  Electorates.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1002. 

After  the  death  of  Otho  the  third,  Henry  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was 
chofen  Emperor  by  thefe  Eledtors,  but  not  crowned  till  twelve  years 
after,  by  Stephen  the  Eighth.  Henry  and  Simeonda  his  wife  ware 
eminent  for  their  piety,  as  appears  from  the  many  Churches  that  were 
built  and  endowed  by  them ;  amongft  which  is  that  of  St.  Miniato, 
near  Florence.  Henry  died  in  the  year  1024,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Conrade  of  Suabia ;  and  Conrade  by  Henry  the  Second,  who  came  to 
Rome,  and  finding  a  fchifm  in  the  Church,  as  there  were  then  three 
different  Popes  fet  up  at  the  fame  time,  he  depoted  them  all,  and  caufcd 
Clement  the  Second  to  be  elected,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  crowned 
Emperor. 

Italy  was  then  governed  partly  by  Republics,  partly  by  Princes,  and 
partly  by  the  Minifters  of  the  Emperors,  one  of  whom  had  the  title  of 
Chancellor,  and  prefided  over  all  the  reft.  The  moil  confiderable  and 
powerful  of  all  the  princes  was  Godfrey,  hufband  to  the  Countefs 
Matilda,  who  was  daughter  of  Beatrice,  fifter  to  Henry  the  Second. 
She  and  her  Hufband  were  in  poffeffion  of  Lucca,  Reggio,  Mantua, 
and  all  that  territory  which  is  now  called  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church. 
The  Popes  at  that  time  were  not  a  little  embarraffed  and  diftrefled  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Romans ;  for  though  they  had  made  ufe  of  the 
Papal  authority  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  Emperors ;  yet,  as  foon  as  the 
Popes  had  taken  upon  them  the  government  of  the  City,  and  made 
fuch  a  reform  in  it  as  they  thought  proper,  the  citizens  on  a  fudden 
became  their  enemies,  and  did  them  more  and  greater  injuries  than  any 
Prince  in  Chriftendom :  and  at  a  time  when  the  Pontils  made  all  the 
Weftern  part  of  the  world  tremble  at  the  thunder  of  their  Cenfures, 
that  people  alone  had  the  hardinefs  to  rebel :  fo  that  each  party  at  laft 
refolved  to  leave  no  endeavours  untried  to  pull  down  the  reputation  and 
authority  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  when  Nicholas  the  Second  was 
promoted  to  the  Papacy,  as  Gregory  V.  had  taken  from  the  Romans 
the  privilege  of  chufing  their  emperors ;  fo  He  deprived  them  of  their 
right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  Popes  by  their  approbation,  and 
4  confined 
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Corifittfed  it  to  the  Cardinals  only.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  this,  but 
Having  fentered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Princes  who  then  governed  Puglia 
and  Calabria,  for  reafons  which  (hall  be  prefently  explained,  he  obliged 
all  the  magiftrates  that  were  fent  by  the  people  of  Rome  into  places 
tinder  their  jurifdiftion,  at  the  fame  time  to  acknowledge  their  authority 
From  the  Pope,  and  fome  he  deprived  of  their  offices.  After  the  death 
of  Nicholas,  there  was  another  fchifm  in  the  Church ;  for  the  Clergy 
of  Lombardy  would  not  pay  obedience  to  Alexander  the  Second,  (who 
hsld  been  chofen  Pope  at  Rome)  but  fet  up  Cadolus,  of  Parma,  as 
Antipope.  Upon  which,  Henry  the  Emperor,  who  could  not  bear  to 
fee  the  Popes  fo  powerful,  commanded  Alexander  to  refign  the  Papacy, 
and  the  Cardinals  to  repair  into  Germany,  to  make  a  frem  ele&ion :  for 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  Prince  that  was  made  fen- 
fible  of  the  weight  of  fpiritual  weapons.  For  the  Pope  caufing  a  new 
council  to  aflemble  at  Rome,  deprived  him  both  of  his  kingdom  and 
empire  [q] :  and  fome  of  the  Italian  States  efpoufing  the  Pope's  party, 

[  q  ]  There  refided  at  that  time  in  Rome,  a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  Cluny,  lately 
treated  Cardinal ;  a  man  of  a  reftlcfs,  fiery,  enterprising  difpofition,  but  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  furious  zeal  for  the  pretentions  of  the  Church,  which  he  fometimes  made 
fubfervient  to  his  own  private  interefts.     Hildebrand  was  the  name  of  this  daring  man, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Gregory  VII.     He  was  born  at  Soana  in  Tufcany  of  obfcure 
'parentage,  brought  up  at  Rome,  admitted  a  Monk  of  Cluny,  deputed  afterwards  to 
negotiate  the  affairs  of  his  Order  at  Rome,  and  then  employed  by  the  Popes  in  all  poli- 
tical concerns  that  required  refolution  and  addrefs.     He  had  the  chief  management  of  the 
Church  under  Alexander  II.  which  led  him  to  confider  the  troubles  in  Germany  as  a 
Favourable  conjuncture  for  ftriking  a  bold  ftroke  there.     In  fed,  he  engaged  Alexander 
"to  excommunicate  his  fovereign  Henry  IV.  under  a  pretence  of  its  being  reported  that 
Henry  fold  Benefices  in  private,  and  led  a  fcandalous  life  in  the  company  of  lewd  women. 
\Jpon  the  demife  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  procured  himfelf  to  be  elected  and  inftalled 
by  the  people  of  Rome,  without  waiting  for  the  Emperor's  permiffion  :  but  he  foon. 
obtained  that,  by  prorriifing  fealty  and  allegiance.    Henry  admitted  of  his  excufes,  and 
lis  Chancellor  of  Italy  repaired  to  Rome  to  confirm  the  election.     But  he  was  fcarcely 
fettled  on  the  Papal  throne,  when  he  pronounced  Excommunication  agaihft  all  thole 
that  accepted  benefices  from  the  hands  of  Laymen,  and  againft  every  Layman  that  con- 
Terred1  them.     His  defign  was   to  deprive  all  fecular  Patrons-  of  the  right  of  prefenta- 
tibn  to  Church-livings ;  which  indeed  was  fetting  the  Church  at  open  variance  with 
the  Sovereigns  of  all  Chriftian  nations.     Henry,  amazed  at  this  prefumption,  called  a 
council  at  Worms,  by  the  advice  of  the  States,  in  which  he  depofed  Gregory  as  a 
Simoniac  and  public  difturber  of  the  Peace  of  the  Church  and  Empire  :  and  afterwards 
fent  an  envoy  to  read  this  decree  of  the  Council  to  the  Pope,  and  command  him  to 
reficn    :nd  ceafe  to  profane  the  Holy  Chair,  of  which  the  Emperor  was"  Guardian. 
Upon  this,  the  Pope  declared  in  a  Council  of  1 10  Italian  Bifhops,  "  That  by  the  Au- 
thority of  God  and  St.  Peter,  he  depofed  Henry  from  the  Imperial  throne,  and  ab- 
folved  all  his  fubjc&s  from  their  obedience."     The  Emperor  protefted  againft  this  Ex- 
communication,   and  the  Pope's  ufurpation  over  his  crown ;  alleging  the  example  of 
Charlemain,  and  others,  who  had  the  power  of  confirming  the  Popes,  which  feveral  of 
them,  and  particularly  Gregory  himfelf,  had  acknowledged  to  be  the  Emperor's  right.  But 

and 
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rand  Tome  the  Emperor's,  gave  birth  to  the  two  famous  fa&ions  of  Guelft 
.gnd  Ghibelines,  and  to  thole  inteftine  difcords  which  tore  their  country 
*to  pieces,  after  it  was  at  laft  delivered  from  the  fcourge  of  -Barbarians 
and  foreign  inundations. 

Henry  being  thus  excommunicated  was  forced  by  his  own  fubje&s 
to  go  to  Italy,  in  the  year  1080,  where  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
Pope,  by  dicing  pardon  upon  his  bare  knees.  Not  long  after,  however 
there  happened  another  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  the  Pope,  and  Henry 
was  again  excommunicated :  at  which  he  was  fo  exasperated,  that  hie 
fent  his  fon,  whofe  name  alfo  was  Henry,  with  an  army  to  Rome;  where, 
with  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans  who  hated  the  Pope,  he  beficged 
him  in  his  cattle :  but  receiving  intelligence  that  Robert  Guiicard  wag 
marching  out  of  Puglia  to  the  Pontiff  relief,  he  did  not  wait  for  hit 
arrival,  but  returned  into  Germany.  The  Romans,  however,  perfided 
jin  their  contumacy  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Rome  was  once  more  iacked 

the  German  Prelates  and  Princes,  who  had  engaged  Henry  in  their  caufe,  now  deffert- 
ipg  him,  and  threatening  to  dethrone  him,  he  was  forced  to  pafs  the  Alps  in  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  with  his  Emprefs,  his  Son,  and  one  Gentleman  only  10  attend  himj 
and  being  almoft  famifhed  with  hunger,  and  ftarved  with  cold,  this  great  Emperor, 
who  had  been  celebrated  for  fo  many  vi&ories,  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  at  the 
Pope's  feet,  after  he,  his  Emprefs,  and  his  fon,  had  waited  three  days  at  his  gate,  in 
the  habit  of  Penitents,  bare-footed,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  though  it  was  then 
the  middle  of  January,  and  without  eating  a  morfel  of  bread  :  after  which,  and  agree- 
ing to  the  Pope's  terms,  he  was  abfolved.  Upon  this,  the  Princes  of  Italy  defpifing 
him  as  a  coward,  and  the  Pope  as  a  Tyrant  and  Simoniac,  confpired  againft  them  both. 
The  Emperor,  therefore,  perceiving  how  much  he  had  abafed  himfelf,  and  difappointed 
thofe  Princes,  who  hoped  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Church,  through  his  affiftance,  at 
laft  called  them  together,  and  having  accufed  the  Pope,  as  the  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the 
empire,  he  demanded  their  fuccour  againft  him ;  by  which  ftep  he  regained  their  afFec* 
.tions,  and  afterwards  kept  the  Pope  in  a  manner  blocked  up  at  home.  The  German 
rebels  in  the  mean  time,  chofe  Rodolphus,  Duke  of  Suabia,  Emperor,  and  crowned 
him  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  1077;  uP°n  which,  Henry  returned  into  Germany,  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  Rodolphus,  which  fo  terrified  the  Pope,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  an  accommodation  betwixt  them.  But  the  Rebels  complaining,  that  he  aban- 
doned them  in  a  caufe,  wherein  he  himfelf  had  firft  engaged  them,  he  excommunicated  ' 
Henry  a  fecond  time,  confirmed  the  ele&ion  of  Rodolphus,  and  fent  him  a  crown,  with 
this  infeription  upon  it : 

Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 
Which  wretched  pun  fervea  to  (hew  the  tafte  of  thofe  times,  and  the  intolerable  pride 
pf  the  Roman  Pontif. 

After  this,  Henry  having  at  laft  totally  fubdued  his  competitor,  called  a  council  at 
Tyrol,  in  which  he  depofed  the  Pope,  and  paffing  the  Alps,  took  Rome  by  ftorm,  and 
befieged  him  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  from  whence,  however,  he  was  delivered  by 
jthe  Duke  of  Apulia,  and  died  foon  after,  leaving  behind  him,  a  memory  dear  and 
(acred  to  the  Roman  Clergy,  who  inherited  his  pride ;  but  deteftable  to  the  Emperors, 
and  every  good  Citizen,  who  confiders  the  effefts  of  his  infatjable  ambition.  See 
Voltaire's  gen.  biji.  VqU  I.  from  p.  194  U  p.  209.  And  Kftotre  SAlUnwgney  far  McnJUur 
fr  Pradg, 
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by  Guifcard,  and  reduced  to  that  ruinous  condition  from  which  it  had 
but  lately  emerged  by  the  care  and  pains  .of  fo  many  Pontifs.  And  as 
a  foa  of  this  Robert  firft  founded  and  modelled  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  to  give  a  particular  account  or  his 
extraction  and  achievements. 

Upon  the  difcords  that  arofe  amongft  the  poflerity  of  Charlemagne, 
which  we    have  already  (lightly  mentioned,   the  Normans,   another 
northern  people,  took  the  opportunity  of  invading  France,  and  got  pof- 
feflion of  that  part  of  it,  which  from  them  is  ftill  called  Normandy  Tr]. 
One  divifion  of  this  people  forced  its  way  into  Italy,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  fo  cruelly  harrafled  and  over-run  by  the  Berengarii,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Huns ;  and  getting  foot-hold  in  Romagna,  during  thofe  troubles 
in  that  Province,  they  bravely  maintained  their  ground  mere.  Tancred, 
one  of  the  Norman  chiefs,  had  fevcral  fons;  amongft  whom,  were 
William,  called  Ferabar,  or  Fier-a-bras,  and  Robert,  furnamed  Guifcard. 
After  the  difturbances  in  Italy  were  in  fome  meafure  compofed,  and 
tranquillity  reftored,  William  became  their  prince.    But  the  Saracens  be- 
ing in  poffeflion  of  Sicily,  daily  infefted  the  coafts  of  Italy,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  William  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  and  with  Milorcus,  a  Greek,  (who  was 
deputed  Governor  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  by  the  Grecian  Emperor)  in 
order  to  invade  Sicily :  and  it  was  agreed,  that  both  the  booty  and  ifland 
itfelf  fhould  be  equally  divided  amongft  them,  in  cafe  they  fhould  make 
a  conqueft  of  it     The  enterprife  was  attended  with  iuccefs  -,  for  they 
drove  the  Saracens  out  of  the  country,  and  took  poffeflion  of  it  them- 
felves.    But  Milorcus  Having  caufed  more  forces  to  be  privately  tranf- 
ported  out  of  Greece,  feized  upon  the  Ifland  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  only  divided  the  fpoil  with  the  reft  :  at  which,  William  was 
not  a  little  difgufted,  but  thinking  it  proper  to  diflemble  his  refentment 
till  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  he  departed  out  of  Sicily  with  the 
Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno.     But  as  loon  as  they  left  him  to  return 
to  their  re(pedtive  homes,  inftead  of  going  back  again  into  Romagna, 
he  made  a  fudden  march  with  his  army  into  Puglia,  furprized  Melfi, 
and  fbon  reduced  almoft  ail  Puglia  and  Calabria,  in  fpight  of  the  Em- 
peror's forces ;  which  Provinces  were  governed  by  his  brother  Robert, 
till  the  time  of  Nicholas  the  Second.     And  as  he  afterwards  had  many 
dilputes  with  his  Nephews  about  the  inheritance  of  thofe  States,  he  in- 
treated  the  Pope  to  ufe  his  authority  to  compofe  them  -,  which  his  Holi- 
nef8  readily  complied  with,  as  he  was  very  defirous  to  make  Robert 
Tus  friend  by  any  means,  that  fo  he  might  fupport  him  againft  the  power 

[r]  Before  that  time  called  Neuftria. 
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of  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  petulance  of  the  Romans :  and  ft 
afterwards  happened,  as  we  have  juft  related,  that  upon  the  follicitation 
of  Gregory  VH.  he  drove  Henry  away  from  Rome,  and  chaftifed  the 
infolence  of  the  Inhabitants* 

Robert  was  fucceeded  by  his  two  Sons,  Roger  and  William,  who  not 
only  annexed  the  city  of  Naples,  and  all  the  Country  betwixt  it  and' 
Rome,  to  their  inheritance,  but  alfo  fubdued  Sicily,  of  which  Roger 
was  made  Lord.  But  William  going  fome  time  afterwards  to  €onftan* 
tinople,  to  marry  the  Emperor's  daughter,  Roger  took  the  opportunity 
of  invading  his  brother's  dominions,  which  he  foon  made  Himfelf  mafter 
of ;  and  being  elated  with  fo  great  an  acquifition,  caufed  himfelf  at  firft 
to  be  called  King  of  Italy>  but  afterwards  was  contented  with  the  title 
of  King  of  Puglia  and  Sicily,  being  the  firft  that  gave  the  Kingdom  that 
name  and  form  of  government,  which  it  retains  to  this  day;  though  it 
has  happened  fince,  that  not  only  the  reigning  family,  but  the  very  people 
have  been  often  changed.  For,  upon  the  failure  of  the  Norman  Line, 
the  Kingdom  was  transferred  to  the  Germans ;  from  them  to  the  French; 
from  the  French  to  the  Arragonefe;  and  from  them  to  the  Flemings* 
who  [s\  ftill  are  in  pofleffion  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Urban  the  Second  had  fucceeded  to  thePdntificate: 
but  as  he  was  a  perfon  very  difagreeable  to  the  Romans,  and  did  not  think 
himfelf  fecure  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  difturbances  there,  he  remov- 
ed, with  all  his  Clergy,  into  France,  where  he  firft  laid  the  plan  of  a 
very  noble  and  generous  undertaking.  For  having  aflembled  a  great 
concourfe  of  People  at  [/]  Antwerp,  he  made  an  eloquent  and  pathetic 
Harangue  againft  the. Infidels,  which  infprred  them  with  fuch  an  ardour^ 
that  they  refolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Afia  againft  the  Saracens :  and 
this  expedition  was  called  a  Crufadc  (as  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  were  like- 

[i]  The  reader  is  here  defired  to  remember,  that  this  Hiftory  was  publittied  in  tht 
year  1 531.  Since  which  time,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  has  often  again  changed  its 
Matters  j  particularly  in  1707,  when  the  Spaniards,  who  then  had  it,  were  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Impenalifts  :  and  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Naples  was  confirmed 
to  the  Empeior,  and  Sicily  allotted  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  King.  Thfc 
Spaniards  invaded  Sicily  in  17 18,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  it  again,  and  then  it  was 
conferred  on  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  who  held  it  till  the  year  1735,  when  the  Impcr 
rialifts  were  driven  out  of  this  Ifland,  and  all  their  Italian  dominions j  and  Don  Carlos, 
the  King  of  Spain's  eldcft  Son,  by  the  Princefs  of  Parma,  his  fecond  W  ife,  was  ad- 
vmced  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (Naples  and  Sicily)  whither  he  was  convoyed 
by  a  fquadron  of  Britifh  men  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris.  It  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  a  fubfequent  treaty,  and  ftill  continues  in  his  family,  though  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  likewife  claims  a  right  to  this  Kingdom. 

[/]  Machiavel  is  miftaken  in  the  name  of  the  place  j  it  was  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 
where  Urban  harangued  the  people  in  the  Market-place.  See  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hj/l. 
Vol.  I.  p.  263, 
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wife  afterwards)  hecaufe  all  that  embarked  in  it  bore  a  red  Crofs  upon 
their  armour  and  cloths.  The  chief  commanders  in  this  enterprize  were 
Godfrey,  Euftach,  and  Baldwin,  Counts  of  Bouillon,  and  [u]  Peter  the 
Hermit,  a  man  held  in  exceeding  great  veneration,  both  for  his  prudence 
and  fan&ity  of  life.  Many  Princes  and  Nations  contributed  to  it  with  their 
purfes,  and  numbers  of  private  Gentlemen  ferved  as  volunteers  without 
any  pay  or  ftipend  :  fuch  an  influence  had  Religion  at  that  time  over  the 
minds  of  men,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  Commanders !  This 
enterprize  was  at  firft  very  fuccefsfulj  for  all  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  and  part 
of  Egypt,  were  conquered  by  the  Chriftians  :  and  during  the  courfe  of 
this  War,  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  JerufaJem  was  inftituted,  which 
ilill  fubfifts,  and  being  in  poffcflion  of  Rhodes  [#],  is  the  chief  bulwark 
againft  the  power  of  the  Turks,  The  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars 
was  likewife  founded  in  thefe  times ;  but  their  manners  grew  fo  diflolute 
that  it  was  foon  abolished.  After  thefe  things,  many  events  happened, 
in  which  the  feveral  nations  and  divers  particular  men  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves  at  different  times  and  upon  various  occafions.  The  Kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  States  of  Pifa,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  were  engaged 
•in  this  expedition,  and  acquired  great  reputation,  carrying  on  the  war 
with  variety  of  fuccefs,  till  the  time  of  Saladine  the  Saracen,  whofe  valour 
and  good  fortune,  added  to  the  difcord  that  arofe  amongft  theChriftian 
Princes,  at  lafl  robbed  them  of  the  glory  they  had  gained,  and  drove 
them  out  of  a  Country  where  they  had  fo  happily  and  honourably  main- 
tained their  footing  for  the  fpace  of  ninety  years. 

After  the  death  of  Urban,  Pafcal  the  Second  was  made  Pope,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  fucceeded  to  the  Empire ;  who,  coming  to  Rome,  and 
pretending  great  refpedt  for  the  Pope,  found  means  to  fhut  up  both  him 
and  all  his  Clergy  in  prifon :  nor  could  he  afterwards  be  prevailed  upon 
to  fet  him  at  liberty  again,  till  he  had  extorted  a  licence  from  him  to  dif- 
pofeof  all  the  Churches  in  Germany  as  he  pleafed  [y].  About  this  time, 

[it]  A  Pilgrim  of  Amiens,  firft  known  by  the  name  of  Coucouputre^  or,  CuaipitrU. 
ibid. 

[x]  They  were  driven  out  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  in  the  time  of  Soliman  IL  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  gave  them  the  Ifle  of  Malta,  when  Monfieur  de  rifle-Adam, 
uncle  to  Anne  de  Montmorancy,  Conftable  of  France,  was  their  Grand  Maften  And 
this  Iiland  has  been  their  chief  place  of  refidence  ever  fmce. 

[7]  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  his  fon  Henry  V.  being  defirous  to  be 
crowned  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  according  to  the  ufual  manner,  Pafcal  refufcd  to 
put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  except  he  would  renounce  his  right  to  the  inveftitures  of 
Benefices.  But  the  young  Prince  difdaining  Rich  a  proposal,  caufcd  the  Pope  and  bis 
Clergy,  and  all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  be  fcized  upon,  and  kept 
them  in  prifon  two  months ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  Pope  made  his  fubmiffion  and 
crowned  him.  It  is  faid,  that  Pafcal,  when  he  gave  part  of  the  Hoft  to  Henry,  which 
he  had  consecrated  at  Mafs,  fpoke  to  him  in  this  manner :  "  May  it  pleafe  your  Ma- 
*    '  E  2  the 
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the  Countefs  Matilda  died*  and  fcft  all  her  poffeflions  to  the  Church  [z]^ 
After  the  death  of  Pafcal  and  Henry  IV.  many  Popes  and  Emperors 
fucceeded,  till  the  Papacy  fell  to  Alexander  UK  and  the  empire  to  Fre- 
derick Barbarofla,  a  Suabtan. 

The  Popes,  in  that  interval,  had  had  many  quarrels,  both  with  the 
people  of  Rome  and  the  Emperors,  which  grew  to  a  ftill  greater  height 
in  the  time  of  Barbarofla.  Frederick  was  an  excellent  Soldier,  but  of  fo 
haughty  a  difpofition,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  fubmitting 
to  the  Pope :  yet  he  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  after  that,  re- 
turned peaceably  into  Germany.  But  this  pacific  temper  did  not  continue 
long ;  for  he  fpeedily  returned  into  Italy  to  reduce  fome  towns  in  Lorn— 
bardy  that  refufed  to  obey  him :  at  which  juncture  it  happened,  that  the 
Cardinal  oi  St.  Clement,  a  Roman  born,  wasfet  up  againft  Alexander, 
and  chofen  Pope  by  fome  of  the  Cardinals.  Upon  which,  Alexander 
complained  of  him  to  Frederick  the  Emperor,  who  then  lay  encamped. 
•   before  Crema,  and  received  for  anfwer,  "  that  both  of  them  mult  come. 

jefty,  in  confirmation  of  a  folid  peace,  and  our  mutual  union,  I  give  you  the  Body  of 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  died  upon  the  Crofs  fox' 
us,  as  the  Catholick  Church  believes."     But  the  Cardinals  condemning  this  conceffion 
in  the  Pope,  he  revoked  it  in  a  council.     Hoffman  fays,  that  having  taken  one  part  of 
the  Hoft,  and  given  the  other  to  the  Emperor,  he  expreffed  himfelf  thus :  Sicut  pars 
hoc  vivifies  corporis  divifa  g/?,  ita  divifus  Jit  a  regno  Chrifti  ddmini  nojiri  qui  paftum  hoc 
violare  tentaverit ;  that  is,  May  he  bi  excluded  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven^  who  goes  about  to 
violate  this  agreement.     Sigon.  lib.  x..    But  the  Emperor  was  hardly  got  into  Germany,, 
when  the  Pope  raifed  the  Saracens  againft  him,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and  forced 
to  give  up  the  matter  of  Inveftiturcs.      This  Pope  excommunicated  the  Bifliop   of.' 
FJorence,  for  faying  Antichrift  was  then  born.     Plutina.  Baronius.  Hen.  Canifms. 

[z]  She  was  Daughter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Tufcany,  and  Beatrice,  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Conrade  II.  She  waged  war  againft  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  in  behalf  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  who  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  over  her,  that  by  his  perfuafion,  (he 
made  an  abfolutc  donation  of  her  territories  to  the  Holy  Sec,  referving  to  herfelf  only 
the  ufufruct  during  life,  though  Henry  was  her  next  heir,  both  as  a  relation  and  Lori 
paramount.  She  often  led  her  armies  in  perfon  againft  that  Prince,  and  got  great  re- 
putation by  her  courage  and  conduct.  Her  enemies  accufed  her  of  being  too  familiar 
with  Pope  Gregory,  who  was  her  fpiritual  director.  He  was  (hut  up  with  her  in  the 
ftjrtrefe  of  Canofa,  near  Reggio,  in  the  Apennine  Mountains,  all  the  while  that  Henry  IV. 
with  his  Emprefs  and  Son,  were  doing  penance  at  his  gate,  in  the  abject  manner  before- 
mentioned.  It  is  true,  he  was  then  iixty  years  old  ;  but  Matilda  was  a  young,  weak 
woman.  The  devout  language  which  we  find  in  his  letters  to  the  princefs,  compared 
with  the  extravagance  of  his  ambition,  might  induce  fome  to  fufpe&,  that  he  made  ufe 
of  Religion  as  a  cloak  to  all  his  paffions.  However  that  might  be,  after  (he  had  loft 
Pope  Gregory,  fhe  married  the  young  Prince  of  Guelph,  fon  of  Guelph,  die  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  Then  was  feen  the  imprudence  fhe  had  been  guilty  of  in  making  the  above* 
mentioned  donation  :  for  (he  was  at  that  time  but  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  might 
ftill  have  had  children,  who  muft  have  engaged  in  a  civil  war  to  recover  their  inheritance. 
See  Lambert ',  the  Abbot  of  UJberg,  as  quoted  by  Baroniusy  in  his  Annals :  and  Voltaire's 
general  hifiory^  VoLl.  p.  20 J,  205. 
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d>nal!y  before  him,  and  when  he  had  heard  their  refpef&ivc  pteterifibhfe, 
bould  be  better  able  to  judge  which  of  them  was  the  true  Pope". 
But  Alexander  being  diflatfcfied  with  this  anfwer,  and  perceiving  that 
the.  Emperor  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Antipope,  immediately  excom- 
municated him  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Philip  King  of  France.  Frederick, 
however,  ftili  profecuting  the  war  in  Lombardy,  took  Milan  and  dis- 
mantled it  5  which  occafioned  the  Citie9  of  Verona,  Padua,  and  Venice, 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  their  common  defence  againft  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Antipope  died,  and  Frederick  fet  up  Guido  of 
Cremona  in  his  room.  The  Romans,  therefore,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Pope's  abfence,  and  feeing  the  Emperor  fufficiently  employed  in  Lom- 
bardy, had  not  only  refumed  Something  of  their  ancient  authority  in  Rome, 
during  this  interval,  but  likewife  demanded  obedience. from  other  ftates 
which  had  been  formerly  fubjedfc  to  them.  And  becaufe  the  [a]  Tufculans 
refuted  to  acknowledge  their  jurifdidtion,  they  marched  out  in  a  confufed 
and  tumultuous  fort  of  a  manner  againft  them :  but  as  the  latter  were 
fuccoured  by  the  Emperor,  they  defeated  the  Romans,  and  flew  fo  many 
of  them,  that  after  that  time,  Rome  was  never  fo  rich  and  populous  again- 
as  it  had  been  before; 

This  encouraged  Pope  Alexander  to  return  to  that  City,  where  he 
thought  he  might  now  be  fafe  enough  on  account  of  the  enmity  be- 
twixt Frederick  and  the  Romans,  and  becaufe  he  knew  his  hands  were 
full  in  Lombardy.  But  Frederick  poftponing  every  other  confideration, 
marched  with  his  army  to  befiegc  Rome,  where  Alexander  did  not  think 
.fit  to  wait  for  him*  but  retired  into  Puglia,  of  which  William  was  be- 
come King  by  right  of  inheritance  after  the  death  of  Roger.  Frederick 
being  driven  away  by  the  Plague,  raifed  the  fiege  and  returned  into  Ger- 
many :  and  the  Lombards  who  had  confederated  againft  him,  in  order 
to  diftrels  Pavia  and  Tortona,  towns  that  adhered  to  die  Emperor's  party, , 
built  another  city,  which  they  defigned  to  make  their  magazine,  or  place 
of  arms  during,  that  war,  and  called  it  Alexandria,  in  honour  of  the 
Pope  and  defiance  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  mean  time,  Guido  the  An- 
tipope died,  and  John  of  Fermo  was  fet  up  in  his  room,who*  by  the  favour 
of  the  Imperial  party,  was  fuflfered  to  refide  at  Montefiafcone :  whilft 
Alexander  was  gone  to  Tufculum  at  the  invitation  of  that  People,  who; 
thought  his  authority  would  protedt  them  againft  the  Romans.     During; 

[  a  ]  Tufculum  was  a  little  territory  not  far  from  Rome,  fituated  in  that  part  which  - 
at  prcfent  is  called  la  campagna  di  Roma.  It  was  famous  for  Cicero's  Villa,  which  is 
now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Borghefe  family.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  Bifhop,  who  ftill  re- 
tains the  name  of-  Tufculanus  Epi/copus.  The  town  of  Tufculum  was  deftroyed  in  the 
time  of  Celeftine  III.  becaufe  the  inhabitants  tided  with  the  lmperialifts, .  and  Frefcati 
built  upon  its  ruins  about  5^0  years  ago.  There  are  a  great  number  of  palaces  of  . 
pleafure  in  and  about  it*. 
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laus  ftay  there,  Ambaffadors  came  to  him  from  Henry,  King  of  Engfgjrf, 
to  clear  their  Mafter  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury ;  of  which  he  had  been  publickly,  but  injurioufly  accufed. 
To  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  Matter,  the  Pope  fent  two  Cardinals  to 
England;  who,  though  there  was  no  fufficient  proof  of  the  King's  guilt, 
yet  on  accovnt  of  the  infamy  of  the  fad,  and  becaufe  his  Majefty  had  not 
ihewn  the  Archbifhop  due  refpedt,  as  they  pretended,  enjoyned  hint  for 
a  Penance,  that  he  fhould  call  all  the  Barons  of  his  Kingdom  together, 
and  make  oath  of  his  innocence  in  their  prefence :  that  he  fhould  imme- 
diately fend  two  hundred  foldiers  to  Jerufalem,  to  be  paid  by  him,  for 
twelve  months,  and  follow  them  in  perlon  thither  with  as  great  a  force  as 
lie  could  raife,  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  :  and  further,  that  he 
ihould  not  only  be  obliged  to  abrogate  all  adts  that  had  been  paffed  in  his 
Kingdom  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church  and  Ecclefiaftical  immunities, 
.  but  give  any  of  his  fubjedts  leave  to  appeal  to  Rome  upon  occafion,  when- 
foever,  and  as  often  as  they  had  a  mind ;  all  which  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted by  Henry,  and  that  great  Prince  fubmitted  to  a  fentence  which 
would  be  fcorned  and  reje&ed  by  any  private  man  at  this  time  of  day  [£j. 
^everthelefs,  whilft  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  fo  formidable  to 
foreign  Princes,  he  had  not  power  enough  to  make  himfelf  obeyed  at 
home ;  nor  could  he  prevail  upon  the  Romans  to  let  him  refide  in  their 
City,  though  he  promifed  them  not  to  concern  himfelf  about  any  thing 
but  what  immediately  concerned  the  interefts  of  the  Church.    From 
whence  it  feems,  as  if  authority  that  fupports  itfelf  merely  by  appearances, 
is  more  dreaded  at  a  diftance,  than  by  thofe  that  are  upon  the  fpot,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  looking  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  it. 

By  this  time  Frederick  had  returned  into  Italy :  but  whilft  he  was 
making  preparations  to  renew  the  war  againft  the  Pope,  all  his  Clergy  and 
Barons  threatened  to  abandon  him  if  he  did  not  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
Church :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  go  and  make  his  fubmiffion  to  the  Pope 
at  Venice,  where  tHey  were  reconciled  [r  ].  But,  by  an  article  of  this  ac- 


>  [  b  J  Still  more  harmlefe  and  ridiculous  was  the  penance  or  curie  pronounced  upon  Sir 
i  William  Tracey,  who  was  faid  to  be  the  moft  a&ive  of  thofe  that  were  concerned  in 
'  this  murder.  He  and  all  his  pofterity  were  fentenced  to  have  the  wind  always  in  their 
I  faces,  whether  they  travelled  by  land  or  water.  A  woeful  curfe  indeed,  if  it  had  been 
effectual  !  From  this  fcrap  of  a  Legend  arofe  the  old  foolifh  proverb, 

"  TheTraceys 

"  Have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces.*9 

[  c  ]  The  haughty  Pope  fet  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  with  this  expreflion :  Super  afpidem 

tsf  baJUifium  ambulabo,  &c.     I  will  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder,  the  young  lion  and  the 

t  dragon  will  I  trample  under  my  feet.  Pfalm  xd.  1 3.     The  Emperor  replying,  That  power 

'  was  given  to  Peter  only,  he  rejoined,  et  mihi  faf  retro  \  it  was  given  to  me  and  Peter  too* 

^Afterwards  in  his  troubles,  Emanuel,  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  fent  to  offer  him 

iffAance,  provided  he  would  confent  to  the  reunion  of  the  Eaftcrn and  Weftern  Em* 

1  commodation, 
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commodation,  his  Holinefs  obliged  the  Emperor  to  give  up  all  the  authority 
that  he  had  at  Rome,  and  inutted  upon  having  his  ally  and  confederate, 
William,  King  of  Sicily  and  Puglia,  included  in  the  agreement.  After 
which,  Frederick,  who  was  a  warlike  Prince  and  hated  an  ina£tive  life, 
embarked  in  the  expedition  to  Afia,  to  vent  his  fpirit  upon  the  Turks, 
when  he  faw  he  could  not  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  Pope.  But  when 
he  had  got  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Cidnus,  a  River  in  Cilicia,  being 
tempted  by  the  clearnefs  of  its  dreams,  he  could  not  refift  the  pleafurc 
of  bathing  in  them  ['</],  by  which  he  contracted  fuch  adiforder,  that  he 
died  of  it.  An  accident  that  was  of  more  fervice  to  the  Mahometans, 
than  all  the  Pope's  excommunications  had  been  to  the  Chriftians :  for  the 
latter  only  curbed  his  ambition,  but  this  entirely  extinguished  it. 

.  After  die  death  of  Frederick,  the  Pope  had  nothing  to  ftruggle  with  but 
the  inveterate  obftinacy  of  the  Romans :  and  after  long  difputes  about 
the  creation  of  Confuls,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  that,  according  to  ancient 
cuftom,  they  fhould  have  the  privilege  of  chufing  them,  but  that  they 
fhould  not  enter  upon  their  office  till  they  had  fworn  obedience  to  the 
Church,  Upon  this  agreement,  John  the  Antipope  fled  to  Mont  Albano, 
where  he  died  foon  after.  In  the  mean  time  William,  King  of  Naples,  died 
alfo:  and  as  he  left  no  fons  but  Tancred,  who  was  illegitimate,  the  Pope 
defigned  to  have  feized  upon  his  Kingdom.  The  Barons,  however,  would 
not  confent  to  that,  but  made  Tancred  their  King.  Celeftine  the  third 
fucceeding  to  the  Papacy,  and  being  defirous  to  wreft  that  Kingdom  out  of 
the  hands  of  Tancred,  endeavoured  to  get  Henry,  who  was  lbn  to  Fre- 
derick, chofen  Emperor,  and  alfo  promifed  him  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
upon  condition  that  he  fhould  reftore  fuch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  Church* 
And  to  facilitate  the  matter,  he  took  Conftantia,  an  old  maid  (daughter 
to  William  the  late  King)  out  of  a  Nunnery,  and  gave  him  her  to  wife : 
and  in  this  manner  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  paffed  from  the  Normans, 
who  had  been  the  founders  of  it,  to  the  Germans. 

Henry,  the  Emperor,  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany  came  into* 
Italy  with  his  wife  Conftantia,  and  a  Son  about  four  years  old,  whofe  name 
was  Frederick,  and  without  much  difficulty  took  pofleffion  of  that  King- 
dom 5  as  Tancred  was  now  dead  and  had  left  but  one  Son,  named  Roger, 
who.  was  an  infant.    Not  long  after,  Henry  died  in  Sicily,  and  was 

pircs  ;  to. which  the  Pope  anfweredj."  That  he  could  not  confent  to  unite,  what  hi§ 
predeceffors  had)  taken  fo  much  pains  to  divide."  Baronius  endeavours  to  prove  thefc 
ftories  fabulous. 

[d]  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  this  river*  hr 
alfo  was  fo  delighted  with  the  clearnefs  of  the  waters,  that  he  threw  himfelf  into  it,  all 
covered  with  fweat  and  duft  as  he  was  ;  by  which  he  was  fo  benumbed,  that  it  required 
the  utmoft  (kill  of  his  phyfician  to  recover  him.  j^u.  Car.  lib.  iji*jc£h  6.  Sec  th  bior,- 
at  large  there,  as  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one. . 
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fiicceeded  in  that  Kiogdom  by  Frederick  :  and  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony* 
was  chofcn  Emperor  by  the  influence  of  Innocent  the  Second.  How* 
ever,  he  had  no  {boner  got  the  Imperial  Crown  upon  his  head,  but  hfc 
fell  out  with  the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  men,  feized  upon 
Romagna,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily :  upon  which,  being  ear* 
communicated  by  the  Pope,  he  was  deferted  by  every  one,  and  Frederick 
King  of  Naples  chofen  Emperor  in  his  fiead.  This  Frederick  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  there ;  but  the  Pope  being  jealous  of  his  power,  re- 
fufed  it,  and  endeavoured  to  thruft  him  out  of  Italy,  as  he  had  done 
Otho :  at  which,  Frederick  being  much  offended,  went  into  Germany, 
raifed  an  army,  made  war  upon  Otho,  and  at  laft  overcame  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Innocent  died,  who,  befides  his  other  magnificent 
works,  built  the  Hofpital  di  Santo  Spirito  at  Rome.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Honorius  the  third :  in  whofe  Pontificate,  the  Orders  of  St.  Domi* 
nick*and  St.  Francis  were  inftituted,  about  the  year  1218.  This  Pope 
crowned  Frederick,  to  whom  John  (defcended  from  Baldwin,  King  of 
Jerufalem,  who  commanded  the  remainder  of  the  Chriftians  in  Afia, 
and  {till  retained  that  title)  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
the  title  of  that  Kingdom  in  dower  with  her,  which  the  Kings  of  Na- 
ples have  borne  ever  fince.  Italy  was  then  circumftanced  in  this  manner. 
The  Romans  no  longer  appointed  Confuls,  but  inverted  fometimes  one* 
ibmetimes  more  of  the  Senators  with  the  fame  authority.  The  confe- 
deracy ftill  fubfifted,  into  which  the  following  cities  of  Lombardy  had 
•entered  againfl  Frederick  Barbarofla,  namely,  Milan,  Brefcia,  and  Man* 
tua,  with  moft  of  thofe  in  Romagna,  befides  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua* 
and  Trevigi.  The  cities  that  took  part  with  the  Emperor,  were  Cre- 
mona, Bergamo,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  and  Trenta.  The  other 
cities  and  fortreffes  of  Lombaroy,  Romania,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana* 
fided  fometimes  with  one  party,  and  fometimes  with  the  other,  as  it  beft 
iuited  their  intereft. 

In  the  reign  of  Otho  the  third,  one  Ezelino  came  to  fettle  in  Italy. 
This  man's  grandfon,  whofe  name  was  likewife  Ezelino,  becoming  very 
rich  and  powerful,  joined  the  party  of  Frederick,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Pope :  and  it  was  by  his  instigation  and  afliftance,  that  Frederick  invaded 
Italy,  took  Verona  and  Mantua,  difmantled  Vicenza,  fiezed  upon  Padua; 
defeated  the  army  of  the  Confederates,  and  advanced  towards  Tufcany  ^ 
during;  which  time  Ezelino  made  himfelf  mafter  of  la  Marca  Trevigiana, 
But  tney  could  not  take  Ferrara,  as  it  was  defended  by  Azzone  de  Efte 
and  fbme  forces  which  the  Pope  had  in  Lombardy :  in  recompence  for 
which  fervice,  as  foon  as  the  Siege  was  raifed,  his  Holinefs  gave  that  City 
in  fee  to  the  faid  Azzone,  from  whom  thofe  are  defcended  thpt  are  Lords 
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of  it  at  this  day  [e].  After  this,  Frederick  took  up  his  head  quarters  at 
Pifa,  being  defirous  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Tufcany :  and  by  the 
diftin&ion  which  he  made  betwixt  his  friends  and  thofe  that  oppofed  him, 
he  raifed  fuch  difcords  and  animofities  amongft  them  as  afterwards  proved 
the  ruin  of  all  Italy:  for  the  two  fa&ions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  increas- 
ed ever}' day,  the  former  fiding  with  the  Church,  the  other  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  were  firft  called  by  thofe  names  at  the  City  of  Piftoia.  When 
Frederick  left  Pifa,  he  made  fuch  terrible  havock  and  devaftaaon  in  the 
territories  of  the  Church,  that  the  Pope,  having  no  other  remedy,  pro- 
claimed a  Crufade  againft  him,  as  his  predeceflors  had  done  againft  the 
Saracens:  and  Frederick,  for  fear  of  being  left  deftitute,  and  fuddenly, 
deferted  by  his  own  forces,  as  Barbarofla  and  other  former  Emperors  had 
been  upon  the  like  emergencies,  took  a  large  body  of  Saracens  into  his 
pay,  and  to  attach  them  more  firmly  to  him  and  ftrengthen  his  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Pope  in  Italy,  by  troops  that  defpifed  his  maledidions,  he 
gave  them  Nocera  there,  that  fo  when  they  faw  they  had  a  place  of 
their  own  whither  they  could  retreat  upenoccafion,  they  might  ferve  him 
with  more  confidence  and  fecurity. 

Innccent  the  fourth  was  now  made  Pope  j  who  being  afraid  of  Fre- 
derick, retired  to  Genoa,  and  from  thence  into  France,  where  he  aflem- 
bled  a  Council  at  Lyons,  at  which  Frederick  defigned  to  have  been  pre- 
fent  himfelf,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  rebellion  that  broke  out 
in  Parma  :  and,  not  fucceeding  in  his  attempts  to  fupprefs  it,  he  marched 
away  into  Tufcany,  and  from  thence  tranfported  himfelf  into  Sicily, 
where  he  died  not  long  after,  leaving  his  own  Son  Conrade  in  Suabia,  and 
Manfred  his  natural  Son  in  Puglia,  whom  he  had  before  made  Duke  of 
Benevento.  But  Conrade  coming  to  take  poflefiion  of  the  Kingdom, 
was  fcized  with  an  illnefs  at  Naples  and  died  there,  leaving  only  one  Son  ; 
behind  him  in  Germany,  whole  name  was  Conradine.  Manfred  there- 
fore in  the  firft  place,  took  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  upon  him,  as 
guardian  to  Conradine,  during  his  minority ;  and  afterwards  giving  out u 
that  the  young  Prince  was  dead,  made  himfelf  King,  and  forced  the  Pope 
and  the  Neapolitans,  who  oppofed  it,  to  acknowledge  him. 

During  thefe  difturbances  in  that  Kingdom,  there  likewife  arofe  great 
commotions  and  diffenfions  in  Lombardy,  betwixt  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibelines  there.  The  Guelphs  were  headed  by  a  Legate  from  the  Pope; 
and  the  Ghibelines  by  Ezelino,  who  had  got  poflefiion  of  almoft  all  that 

\e]  This  fief  returned  to  the  Church  in  the  dine  of  Henry  IV.  King  of  France,  who 
xeftored  it  to  Clement  VIII.  upon  the  death  of  Alphonfo  II.  Duke  of  Femra,  in  r 598, 
without  heirs  male  ;  though  it  was  claimed  bv  the  Duke  of  Modena,  a  territory  that 
was  ere&ed  into  a  Dukedom  by  the  Kmperor  Frederick  III.  1452,  m  favour  ot  Bono 
d'Efte,  whofc  family  .have  been  in  poffeflion  of  it  ever  fines. 

Vol.  I.  F  part 
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part  of  Lombardy,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po.  And  as  the 
City  of  Padua  had  revolted  whilft  he  was  engaged  in  this  war,  he  caufed* 
twelve  thoufand  of  the  Paduans  to  be  put  to  death,  but  died  himfelf 
before  the  war  was  ended,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  :  after  which, 
all  the  territories  that  had  been  in  his  hands  recovered  their  liberty  [/]. 
Manfred  Ring  of  Naples,  however,  continued  at  enmity  with  the  Church,, 
as  his  predeceflbrs  had  done,  and  kept  Urban  the  fourth,  who  then  filled': 
this  Pontifical  chair,  in  fuch  continual  alarm,  that  he  was  obliged  to  let 
up  another  Crufade,  and  to  retire  to  Perugia,  till  he  could  afiemble  his  • 
forces.     But  finding  that  few  came  in  and  very  flowly,  and  that  more* 
powerful  Applies  were  neceflary  to  reduce  him  to  reafon,  he  applied  to 
Lewis  [g  ]  King  of  France  for  afiiftance,  (whofe  brother,   Charles  of. 
Anjou,  he  made  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily)  and  exhorted  him  to  come- 
into  Italy  to  take  pofleffion  of  that  Kingdom.     But  the  Pope  died  before- 
the  arrival  of  that  Prince  at  Rome,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  the- 
fourth  5  in  whofe  time  Charles  came  to  Oftia  with  thirty  gallics,  having* 
appointed  the  reft  of  his  forces  to  march  thither  by  land.     During  the- 
flay  that  he  made  at  Rome,  the  Romans,  out  of  compliment,  conferred  l 
the  fenatorial  Dignity  upon  him,  and  the  Pope  confirmed  him  in  his-. 
Kingdom,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  yearly  pay  the  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  - 
Florins  to  t^e  Church :  but  at  the  fame  time  publiftied  a  Decree  that- 
neither  Charles  nor  any  other  that  fliould  fucceed  him  in  that  Kingdom,, 
fhould  be  capable  of  being  Emperor.     After  which,  Charles  advanced 
againft  Manfred,  whom  he  routed  and  killed  near  Benevento,  and  took . 
pofleffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     But  Conradine,  to 
whom  that  Kingdom  of  right  belonged,  by  his  father's  will,  having; 
raifed  a  good  body  of  forces  in  Germany,  marched  into  Italy  againft 
Charles,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  at  Tagliacozzo,  and  not  only  defeated, 
but  taken,  and  afterwards  killed  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape 
in  difguife. 

After  this,  Italy  continued  in  peace  till  the  Pontificate  of  Adrian  the 
Fifth,  who  not  being  able  to  bear  that  Charles  fhould  continue  at  Rome, 
and  rule  every  thing  there,  as  he  did,  by  virtue  of  his  Senatorfhip,  re- 
moved to  Viterbo,  and  follicited  Rodolphus  the  Emperor,  to  march  into 

[/]  Paolo  Jovio  fays  iit  his  Elogies,  he  was  one  of  the  moft  barbarous  Tyrants  ■ 
that  ever  lived,  killingman,  woman,  or  child,  upon  the  leaft  offence,  and  fometimes 
without  any  at  all.  The  punifliments  and  tortures  he  invented,  were  fuch  as  had  never 
been  heard  of  before.  After  he  had  exercifed  every  kind  of  cruelty  upon  mankind,  for 
the  fpacc  of  forty  years,,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoncr  by  the  confederated  Princes 
of  Lombardy,  in  attempting  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Milan :  and  being  carried  to 
Soncino,  he  died  mad  there  in  1259  >  ^°  ^at  ^e  mu^  l*ave  1*VC(1  much  longer  than 
Machiavel  fays  he  did. 

[g]  Lewis  IX.  commonly  called  St.  Lewis. 

Italy 
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Italy  againft  him.  In  this  manner,  the  Popes,  fomctimes  in  defence  of 
Religion,  fometimes  to  gratify  their  own  private  intereft  and  ambition, 
were  continually  calling  foreign  Princes  into  Italy,  to  foment  new  wars : 
and  no  (boner  had  they  exalted  one  of  them,  but  they  immediately  re- 
pented of  what  they  had  done,  and  endeavoured  to  pull  him  down 
again  :  nor  would  they  fuffer  that  province,  which  yet  they  were  not 
able  to  fubdue  themfelves,  to  be  quietly  enjoyed  by  any  body  elfe.  So 
that  the  Princes  of  it  were  in  continual  dread  of  them,  efpecially  as  the 
Popes  always  got  the  better  of  them,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  if  they 
were  not  out-fchemed,  as  Boniface  the  Eighth,  and  fome  others  of  them, 
were  by  the  Emperors,  under  the  maik  of  frienddiip: 

Rodolphus  being  detained  hy  a  war,  that  he  was  engaged  in  with  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  was  not  at.  leifure  to  come  into  Italy,  till  after  the 
death  of  Adrian,  whofe  fucceflbr  in  the  Papacy  was  Nicholas  III.  of 
the  family  of  Urfini,  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  and  determined  at  all 
^events,  to  bumble  the  power  of  Charles :  for  which  purpofe,  he  contrived, 
that  Rodolphus  the  Emperor  fhould  complain  of  Charles  for  keeping  a 
governor  in  Tufcany,  who  fided  with,  and  fupported  the  faction  of,  the 
Guelphs  in  that  province,  where  they  had  been  re-eftablifhed  by  him  after 
the  death  of  Manfred.  To  oblige  the  Emperor  therefore,  Charles 
recalled  that  governor,  and  the  Pope  fent  one  of  his  Nephews,  who 
was  a  Cardinal,  to  take  poffeffion  of  it  for  the  Emperor :  in  return  for 
which  favour,  the  Emperor  reftored  Romagna  to  the  Church,  which 
had  been  taken  from  it  by  his  Predeceflbrs  j  and  the  Pope  made  Bertoldo 
Urfini,  Duke  of  Romagna.  And  now  thinking  himfelf  ftrong  enough 
to  cope  with  Charles,  he  degraded  him  from  his  Senatorial  dignity,  and 
made  a  Decree,  that  for  the  future,  no  perfon  of  royal  extraction  ftiould 
-ever  be  a  Senator  of  Rome.  He  likewife  formed  a  fecret  defign,  in 
concert  with  Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  to  deprive  Charles  of  Sicily  ; 
which  afterwards  took  efleft  in  the  time  of  his  fucceflbr.  He  further 
intended  to  have  made  two  Kings,  of  his  own  family;  one  of  Lombardy, 
the  other  of  Tufcany  ;  by  whofe  power  and  affiftance  the  Church  might 
prevent  any  more  Germans  from  coming  into  Italy,  4nd  defend  itfelf 
.  againft  the  French  that  were  already  fettled  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naplesf. 
But  he  died  before  thefe  ends  could  be  accomplished,  and  was  the  firft 
Pope  that  openly  avowed  his  ambition,  and  {hewed  that  under  a  pretence 
of  advancing  the  interefts  of  the  Church,  he  only  defigned  to  aggrandize 
his  own  family.  And  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Pope's  Nephews, 
or  other  relations  before  this  time,  yet  fucceeding  hiftory  is  full  of  them, 
and  we  mud  confider  them  henceforth  as  their  fons :  for  as  the  Pontifs 
formerly  endeavoured  to  leave  them  Princes,  they  would  now  leave  them 
Popes,  if  they  could,  and  make  the  Papacy  hereditary.    But  the  prin- 

F  2  cipalities 
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cipalities  indeed  which  they  have  hitherto  ere&ed,  have  been  of  fhorf 
duration :  for  as  the  Popes  are  commonly  old  men  before  their  exaltation,, 
and  feldom  live  long  after  it,  the  dates  which  they  found,  have  not 
Efficient  time  to  eftablifh  themfelves,  and  therefore^  are  blown  down  by 
the  firft  guft  of  wind,  for  want  of  ftrength  and  authority  to  fupport 
them. 

This  Pope  wasfucceeded  by  Martin  the  Fourth,  who  being  a  French- 
man born,  favoured  the  party  of  Charles,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
Charles  fent  an*  army  to  his  affiftance  in  Romagna,  which  had  rebelled  : 
but  as  he  lay  encamped  before  Forli,  Guido  Bonatti,  an  Aftrologer,  who 
was  then  in  the  town>  advifedthe  Garrifon  to  make  a  (ally  at  a  particular 
•hour  appointed  by  him,  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  all  the  French 
forces  were  either  taken  or  killed.  About  this  time,  the  defigns  that 
had  been  formed  by  Pope  Nicholas,  and  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  were 
put  in  execution :'  in  confequence  of  which,  the  Sicilians  [b]  maflacrcd. 
all  the  French  in*  that  Ifland,.  and  Peter,  made  himfelf  matter  of  it,  under 

[A]  Moft  writers  agree,  that,  Nicholas  -III.  died  of  an  .apoplexy  at  Sutri,  two. years 
before  this  event  happened.  Platina*  Du  Chefne,  Bzovius,  who  continued  the  Annah  of 
Baronius  down  to  his  own  time.  Raynald,  in  AnnaL  Ludovic.  Jacob.  Bibliothcc.  Pontijk* 
Voltaire  fays  in  his  general  Ifrftory  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.  313.  '*  It  is  the  general 
opinion,  that  a  Sicilian  Gentleman,  whole  name  was-  Johrw  of  rrocida,  difguifcd  in  the 
habit  of  a  Francifcan  Friar*  laid  that  famous  confpiracy,  by  which  every  Frencltman  in . 
the  ifland  was  to  bemaflacred  at  the  fame  hour  in!  the  Evening  of  Eafter,  Sunday  128a,. 
upon  ringing  the  bell",  for  Vefpers.  It  is  certain,  that  this  John  of  Procida  had  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  Sicily  for  a  revolution  ;  that  he  had  been  negotiating  at  Co*> 
flantinople,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  ;  and  that  Peter,  King  of  Arragon, 
Manfred's  fon  in  law,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  Emperor  agair.it 
Charles  of  Anjou  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  the.  Sicilian  V.efpers  (as  that  Mailkcrje 
*  was  afterwards  called)  was  a  premeditated  confpiracy.  If  there  had  been  any  plot  formed, . 
k  mud  have  been  put  in  execution  chiefly  in  the  kingdbm  of  Naples  ;  and  yet  not  one 
Frenchman  was.  killed  there.  Malafpjna  relates,  that  a  Frenchman,  whofe  Name  was 
Drojmet,  was  attempting  to.  ravifli  a  woman-  at.  Palermo,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
people  were. going  to  Vefpers  :.  the  woman  cried  out ;  the  people  flocked  to  her  affift- 
ance, and  killed'  the  Frenchman.  The  firft  emotion  of  private  revenge  awakened  the 
general  hatred,  and  the  Sicilians,  excited  by  John  of  Pfocida,  cried  out  to  extirpate  the 
enemy,  upon  which,, they  put  every  Frenchman  they,  found  in  Palermo  to  the  fword.  1  he 
fury,  which.pofleffed  thebrpaft  of  every  native,  produced  the  fame  efte&  throughout  the 
whole  Ifland.  It  is  (aid,  they  ripped  open  the  bellies  of  pregnant  women,  and  plucked 
out  the  foetus  as  yet  unformed  ;  and  that  the  very  Religious  themfelves  murdered  their 
female  penitents  of;  the  French  nation..  It  is  likewife  affirmed;  that  only  one  Gentle- 
man, a  Provenfal*  wbofe  name,  waa  Des  Porcellets,  .efcaped  the.  general  (laughter.  And 
yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  governor,  of  Mcffina,  with  all  his  garrifon,  withdrew  from 
the  Ifland  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.". . 

It  would  be  no  unpteafant  amulement  to  compare  thofe  parts  of  Voltaire's  general 
hiftory  that  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  this  firft  b«ok  of  the  hiftory  of  Florence, 
which  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  fummary  account.  He  illuminates  thofe  dark  times, 
'which  aj&the  iiibjeQ  of  it,  with  many  ftriking  remarks  and  obfervations,  in  his  ufua] 
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&  pretence  that  it  belonged  to  him,  in  right  of  his  wife  Conftantia,  as 
daughter  of  Manfred,     Soon  after,  Charles  died  whilft  he  was  carrying 
on  a  new  war  for  the  recovery  of  it,  leaving  his  Son  Charles  the  Second, 
in  Sicily,  where  he  had  been  taken  prifoner  during  the  courfe  of  that  war, 
but  was  fet  at  liberty  upon  his  Parole,  that  he  would  return  to  his  con- 
finement there  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  if  he  did  not,  before  that 
time,  prevail  upon  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  Kingdon*  of  Sicily  to  the . 
Houfe  of  Arragon.     Rodolphus  the  Emperor,  inftead  of  coming  into 
Italy  himfelf,  to  retrieve  the  reputation  of  the  Imperial  arms,  lent  a 
commiflary  thither,,  with  full  power  to  emancipate  fuch  cities  as  would 
buy  their  freedom  :  upon  which,  many  cities  ranfomed  themfelves,  and 
changed  their  Laws  and  form  of  government,  when  they  had  regained . 
their  Liberty. 

After  this,  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Saxony,  fucceeded  to  the  Empire,  and 
Pietro  del  Murone  (who  aflumcd  the  name  of  Celeftine)  to  the  Papacy: 
but  as  he  had  been  a  Hermit,  and  was  wholly  given  up  to  devotion, 
he  abdicated  the  Pontificate-at  the  end  of  fix  months,  and  Boniface  VIII. 
was  eleded  in  his  room.     But  Heaven,  ordaining  that  Italy  fhould  one 
day  be  delivered  from  the  yoke,  both  of  die-French  and  the  Germans,  and 
left  entirely  in  the  bands  of  her  own  fons,.  gsacioufly  railed  up  the  Co- 
lonni  and  Urfini,  two  great  and  very  powerful  families  in  Rome,   to 
bridle  the.  Popes,  and  keep  them  within  due  bounds  by  their  authority 
and  near  neighbourhood,  and  to  prevent  them,  when  freed  from  the  terror 
of  foreign  enemies,    from  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  the  power  they 
ufurped*     Boniface,  therefore,  who  was  foon  fenfible  of  this  thorn  in  his 
fide,  applied  himfelf  with  great  zeal  and  diligence  to  fupprefs  the  Co*- 
lonni,  firft  excommunicating,  and  then  proclaiming  a  Crufade  againft: 
them,  which  indeed  did  them  fome  injury,  but  was  much  more  prejudicial 
to  the  Church  :.  for  thofe  fwords  which  had  been  drawn  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  chriftian  faith,  and  had  done  great  and  honourable  fervice, 
foon  loft  their  edge  and  became  ufelefs,  when  they  were  turned  againft . 
Christians,    only  to  fatiate  private  intereft.  and  ambition :  fo  that  by 
degrees,  the  Popes  were  left  weak  and  defencelefs.     Two  of  the  Co- 
lonni,  who  were  Cardinals,    he  degraded:  and  Sciarra,.the  head   of 
that   family,  flying  from  his  fury  in  difguife,  was  taken,  by.  Catalan 
Corfairs,.  and  forced  to  row  in.  their  G  a  Hies,  like  a  common  Have;  but 
being  known  at  Marfeilles,  he  was  ranfomed  and  fent  away  to  Philip, 
King  of  France,  whom  Boniface,  had  excommunicated,  and  deprived  of 
his  Kingdom.     Upon  this,    Philip  confidertog  that  in  all  open  wars 
with  the  Popes,  he  had  conftantly  been  a.  lofer,  and  often  in  great  . 
danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  now   relblved   to  proceed  in  another 
mannerj.  and. to  havc.-recourfe  to  ftratagc         1  n  conleqi     fit  of  which, . 
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he  pretended  to  fubmit,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope :  but  whilft  it  was  carrying  on,  he  privately  fent  Sciarra  into 
Italy,  who  arriving  at  Anagni  (where  the  Pope  then  refidcd)  gathered 
his  friends  together  in  the  night,  feized  upon  his  Holineffcs  perlbn,  and 
,made  him  prifoner.  And  though  he  was  fet  at  liberty  again  by  the  people 
of  that  town,  yet  fuch  was  his  rage  and  indignation  at  this  diigrace, 
that  it  drove  him  ftark  mad,  and  he  died  foon  after  it.  This  Boniface 
inftituted  the  firft  Jubilee  in  the  year  1300,  and  made  a  Decree  that  it 
:(hould  be  celebrated  every  hundred  years  [1  ]. 

In  thefe  times,  the  difcords  betwixt  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelinefa&ions 
produced  great  troubles  in  Italy ;  which  being  abandoned  by  the  Em- 

[1]  It  is  faid  of  Boniface  VIII.  that  he  entered  the  Pontificate  like  a  Fox,  reigned 
.'like  a  Lion,  and  died  like  a  Dog,  as  Celeftine  V.  his  predeceffor,  had  prophcfied.    He 
■j>erfuadcd  Celeftine,  that  he  would  certainly  be  damned  if  he  did  not  reftgn  the  Papacy 
to  fome  pcrfon  more  capable  of  governing  tne  church  than  himfelf.     Upon  which  Ce- 
leftine abdicated,  and  Benedid  Caietano  (as  this  Pontif  was  before  called)  having  got 
himfelf  clefted  Pope,  immediately  fent  Celeftine  to  prifon,  where  he  died.     Platina 
.fays,  that  befides  his  own  pcrfuauons,  he  bribed  a  perfon  to  fpeak  thus  to  him  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  Oratory,  by  means  of  a  hollow  cane,  Celeftine,  Celeftine, 
dimitte  Papatum,  ft  vis  fahus  fieri ;  negotiant  fupra  vires  eft.  i.  e.  Celeftine,  Celeftine,  re- 
ftgn the  Papacy,  if  thou  baft  any  regard  for  thy  falvation  ;  the  harden  is  too  heavy  for  thee  : 
which  the  Ample  good  man,  taking  it  for  a  voice  from  Heaven,  immediately  obeyed 
and  abdicated. 

He  provoked  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  his  haughty  and  info- 
lent  behaviour,  that  he  refolved  to  compel  him  by  force  to  appear  before  a  council, 
which  he  defigned  to  affemble  at  Lyons ;  and  for  tnat  purpofe,  fent  Sciarra  Colonni 
into  Italy,  with  William  Nogaret  his  confident,  and  one  of  his  generals  ;  who  having 
tfieated  with  the  Ghibelines,  entered  Anagni,  where  he  then  was,  and  took  him. 
Hoffman  fays,  that  in  a  fynod  and  parliament,  called  by  Philip,  he  was  accufed  of 
Simony,  Murder,  Ufury,  Atheifm,  Adultery,  and  underhand  treaties  with  the  Sara- 
cens. When  he  was  taken  by  Nogaret,  the  French  general,  who  threatened  to  carry 
him  to  Lyons,  where  he  fliQuld  be  degraded  by  the  council ;  he  faid,  "  he  was  not  to  be 
frighted  at  the  threats  of  a  Paterin"  Upon  which,  the  faid  general  ftruck  him  on  the  face 
with  his  gauntlet,  and  taking  him  by  the  neck,  forced  him  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
Ibon  after,  frantick,  and  gnawing  his  flefh  off  his  hands  with  his  teeth.  Spanheim  adds, 
that  when  his  Bull  arrived  in  France,  in  which  he  ailerted,  that  he  was  fupreme  Lord 
in  all  temporal,  as  well  as  fpiritual  concerns,  and  that  Philip  held  his  kingdom  of  him  ; 
the  fame  was  publickly  burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  the  affembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  that  fame  year,  who  vehemently  protefted  againft  the 
'Papal  ufurpations  and  encroachments  in  the  refervation  and  collation  of  Benefices,  tax- 
ing the  Clergy,  &c.  and  that  the  king  wrote  thus  to  him,  in  anfwer  to  his  Letter : 
4*  Pbfflppus  t>ei  gratid  Francorum  Rexf  Bonifacio  fe  gerenti  pro  fummo  Pontifice,  falutem 
modicam  feu  nullam.  Sciat  maxima  tua  Fatustas,  in  Temporalibus  nos  alicui  non  fubeffe, 
Ecclefiarum  fcf  Prabendarum  Collationem  ad  nos  jure  regio  pertinere,  &c.  fecus  autem  credentes 
faiuos  &  dementes  reputamus.  i.  e.  Philip,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  to  Boniface, 
the  pretended  Pope,  little  or  no  -greeting.  Be  it  known  unto  your  Foolijhnefs,  that  we  are  fubjecJ 
&  none  in  Temporals,  and  that  the  Collation  to  Churches  and  Prebends  belongs  to  us  alone  by  our 
r-oyal  prerogative ;  and  tbofe  who  think  otherwife,  we  account  fools  and  madmen,  &c  This 
r  ope  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  publifhed  many  works,  which  are  ftill  extant. 
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perors,  many  States  recovered  their  liberties,  whilft  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  feized  upon,  and  ufurped  by  different  matters.  Pope  Be- 
nedict XL  reftored  the  Houfe  of  Cblonni  to  their  former  dignity,  and 
not  only  abfolved  King  Philip,  but  gave  him  his  bleffing.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  the  Papal  Chair  by  Clement  V.  who  being  a  Frenchman, 
removed  his  Court  into  France,  in  the  year  1306  [k].  In  the  mean 
time,  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Naples,  was  dead,  and  had  left  the: 
Kingdom  to  his  fon  Robert.  The  Empire  alfo  was  devolved  to  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  who  came  to  Rotne  to  be  crowned,  though  the  Pope 
was  not  there.  Upon  his  arrival,  many  commotions  enfued  in  Lom- 
bardy  :  for  all  the  baniflied  perfons,  whether  Guelphs  or  Ghibelines,  were 
returned  to  their  former  habitations,  and  daily  confpiring  to  fupprefs  each 
other;  which  filled  all  that  province  with  tumult  and  diftrafltion,  not- 
withftanding  the  emperor  ufcd  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  it. 

Removing  therefore  out  of  Lombardy,  by  way  of  Genoa,  he  came 
to  Pifa,  with  a  defign  to  have  driven  King  Robert  out  of  Tufcany ;  but 
not  fuccccding  in  that,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ftaid  but  a  few  days : 
for  the  Urfini,  with  the  affiftance  of  King  Robert,  forced  him  to  return 
to  Pifa  3  where,  in  order,  to  make  war  with  greater  fecurity  and  conve- 
nience upon  Tufcany,  and  to  Wreft  the  government  of  it  out  of  Robert's 
hands,  he  caufed  it  to  be  invaded  on  the  other  fide  by  Frederick,  King 
of  Sicily.  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  defigns,  and  at  a  rime  when  he 
had  the  greateft  hopes  of  luccefs,  he  fuddenly  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
in  the  empire  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  About  this  time,  John  the  Tvventy- 
fccond  [/]  was  created  Pope,  in  whofe  Pontificate  the  Emperor  carried 

[  i  ]  At  the  coronation  of  this  Pontif,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Juftus  at  Lyons,  No- 
vember 14,  1305,  where  Philip  the  Fair 9  Charles  of  Valois  his  brother,  and  fevcral ; 
other  Princes  aififted  ;  a  Gallery  that  was  overloaded  with  fpeftators,  broke  down,  and 
killed  John  II.  Duke  of  Brctagne,  Gaillard  (the  Pope's  brother)  and  many  others  :  the 
King  and  his  brother  llkewife  were  much  hurt ;  the  Tiara  fell  from  Clement's  head  ; 
and  a  jewel  of  great  price  was  loft  out  of  it ;  from  whence  the  omen-dealers  of  thofe ' 
times,  formed  zfadprefage  ,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  misfortunes  that  befel  Italy  in  his  reign . 
by  the  civil  wars,  .occafioned  by  his  removing  the  See- to  Avignon,  where  it  remained 
feventy   years ;  a  period   called    by    the   Italians,  the   Captivity  of  Babylon.     Po£cvin9  ■ 
Genebrard. 

Juft  fuch  another  prcfage  wa?  formed  by  fomc  Englifh  Seers,  when  our  King  Charles 
the  Firft's  ftandard  was  blown  down  at  Nottingham,  and  the  bead  of  his  cane  fell  off  at  hi* 
tT\2l9—Sjdj>refavcs  indeed,  and  fad  prefagcrs  !  yet  thefe  circum'ftances  trivial  as  they  are,  - 
have  not  been  thought  unworthy  of  relation  by  f  .»me  of  our  hiftorians  of  the  fftft  rank. 

[/]  After  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the  Sec  continued  vacant  above  two  years :  for  the 
Cardinals  afiemblcd  at  Carpentras,  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  new  Pope.  Philip 
the  long  therefore,  Earl  of  Poifiiers,  ami  afterwards  King  of  France,  by  order  of  his 
brother  Lewis  X.  went  to  Lyons,  to  get  the  Chr.ir  filled  if  poflible  :  for  which  purpofe,  . 
after  he  had  ufed  all  the  art  and  addrefs  he  was  mailer  of,  with  the  Cardinals  there,  he  at 
hftihut  them  up  in  a  convent  of  the  Jacobine*.  and  protellttl-'hV  w&uIJ  never  lei  them 
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on  a  continual  perfecution  againft  the  Guelphs  and  the  Church :  but  King 
Robert  and  the  Florentines  interpofmg  in  their  defence,  great  wars 
enfued  in  Lombardy,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Vifconti,  againft  the 
Guelphs  ;  and  under  that  of  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  of  Lucca,  againft  the 
Florentines  in  Tufcany.  And  as  the  family  of  the  Vifconti  were  the 
founders  of  .the  Dukedom  of  Milan,  which  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
five  principal  States  in  Italy,  it  may  not  be  amiis  perhaps  to  trace  their 
original  a  little  Jiighcr. 

After  the  aforementioned  confederacy  amongft  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
for  their  common  defence  againft  Frederick  Baibarofla,  Milan  rifing 
again  out  of  its  ruins,  likewife  entered  into  that  league,  to  take  revenge 
for  die  injuries  it  had  liiftained :  which  put  a  ftop  to  the  Emperor's 
carreer,  and  for  a  while  fupported  the  Pope's  party  in  Lombardy.  In  the 
♦  courfe  of  thofc  wars,  the  family  of  the  Torri  grew  very  powerful,  inr 
creating  their  reputation  more  and  more  every  day,  whilft  the  authority 
of  the. Emperors  was  of  no  great  weight  in  thofe  parts.  But  Frederick 
the  Second  corning  into  Italy,  and  the  Ghibeline  fadtion  being  reinforced 
by  the  affiftance  of  Ezclino,  began  to  gain  ground  in  all  the  cities,  and 
particularly  at  Milan,  where  the  Houfe  of  Vifconti  fiding  with  that 
party,  drove  the  Torri  out  of  that  city.  But  they  did  not  long  continue 
in  that  condition  5  for  by  an  agreement  made  betwixt  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope,  they  were  fuffered  to  return  thither  :  And  afterwards*  when 
the  Pope  was  removed  with  his  court  into  France,  and  Henry  of 
Luxembourg  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  he  was  received  into  Milan 
by  MafFeo  Vifconti  and  Guido  della  Torre,  who  at  that  time  were  the 
heads  of  thofe  two  families. 

Notwithstanding  this,  MafFeo  fecretly  defigned  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
Emperor's  prefence  to  drive  Guido  out  of  the  City  once  more,  which  he 
thought  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  as  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Impe- 
rial fa&ion  :  for  which  purpofe  he  took  advantage  of#the  murmurs  and 
complaints  of  the  People  againft  the  infolent  behaviour  of  the  Germans, 
privately  encouraging  and  perfuading  them  to  take  up  arms  and  free 
themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  thofe  Barbarians.     After  he  had  dilpofed 

out  till  they  had  chofen  a  Pope.     At  the  end  of  forty  days,  they  began  to  be  fo  tired  of 
.  their  confinement,  that  they  agreed  to  leave  the  choice  to  Cardinal  James  d'Ofla,  Biihop 

•  of  Port,  who  immediately  laid,  Ego  fum  Papa ;  then  I'll be  your Pope  ;  to  the  general  fatif- 
fd&ion  of  all  the  reft,  •  "He  was  a  native  of  Cahors  in  Querci,  and  fon  of  Arnaud  d'Ofla, 
a  poor  Shoemaker  ;  but  a  man  well  learned  for  thofe  times,  efpecially  in  the  Civil  and 
Canon  Law.  It  is  faid,  he  left  twenty-eight  millions  of  Ducats,  and  leventeen  hundred 
thoufand  Florins  of  gold  in  the  trealury  of  the  Church,  when  he  died.  He  published 
an  Edi&  in  1322,  wherein  he  declared  all  thofe,  obftinate  Hereticks,  who  affirmed, 
that  Chriji  and  bis.Difciples  bad  nothing  which  they  could  call  their  own  ;  and  forbad  all  dil- 

-putcs  upon  that  point  in  the  fchools.    Naucltrus.  Du  Cbtfne. 

2  things 
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things  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  he  caufed  a 
tumult  to  be  raifed  by  one  of  his  confidants  :  upon  which,  the  whole 
town  was  immediately  in  an  uproar  againft  the  Germans.    And  no 
fooncr  was  the  tumult  begun,  but  Maffeo,  with  his  Sons,  fervants,  and 
Partifans  were  in  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Emperor,  afluring  him  it  was  raifed 
by  the  Torn,  who,  not  content  to  live  in  a  private  condition,  fomented 
thefe  infurre&ions  in  order  to  wreft  the  city  of  Milan  out  of  his  hands, 
by  which  they  thought  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Guelphs,  and  fo 
become  Princes  of  it :  exhorting  him  at  the  fame  time,  however,  to  be 
of  good  courage,  for  they  and  their  friends  were  both  able  and  ready  to 
defend  him  at  all  events,  provided  he  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf.     The 
Emperor  believing  every  thing  to  be  true  that  Maffeo  had  infinuated, 
immediately  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  Vifconti,  and  fell  upon 
the  Torn,  who  were  difperfed  up  and  down  the  city  to  compofe  the 
tumult :  and  having  killed  fuch  of  them  as  fell  into  their  hands,  they 
baniihed  the  reft  and  feized  upon  their  eftates.    So  that  Maffeo  Vifconti 
having  by  thefe  means  made  himfelf,  as  it  were,  Prince  of  Milan,  was 
fucceeded  in  the  government  of  it  by  Galeazzo  and  Azzo;  and  they  by 
Luchino  and  Giovanni,  the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  Archbifhoft 
of  that  city.  Luchino  died  firft  and  left  two  fons,  Bernabo  and  Galeazzo. 
Galeazzo  dying  not  long  after,  left  one  fon  named  Giovanni  Galeazzo, 
commonly  called  the  Count  di  Virtu*  who  after  the  death  of  the  Archbifhop, 
treacheroufly  murdered  his  Uncle  Bernabo,  made  himfelf  fole  Prince,  and 
was  the  firft  that  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan  [m  ].     He 
left  two  ions,  Philip  and  Giovanni-Maria-Angelo,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  killed  by  the  people  of  Milan :  fo  that  the  Government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  alone,  and  he  dying  without  male  iffue,  the  Dukedom 
was  transferred  from  the  Houfe  of  die  Vifconti  to  that  of  the  Sforza's  ;. 
the  manner  and  occafion  of  which  fhall  be  more  particularly  related  in 
its  proper  place.    In  the  mean  time  we  muft  refume  the  thread  of  our 
narration. 

Lewis  the  Emperor  came  into  Italy  to  encourage  his  party  and  to  re- 
ceive the  Crown:  and  wanting  a  handle  to  extort  money  from  the. 
Milanefe,  whilft  he  was  there,  he  pretended  he  would  leave  them  to 

[m\  The  archbifhop  was  much  fuch  another  monfter  as  Ezelino,  and  the  Count  was 
very  little  better;  yet  he  was  called  a  Saint.  Philip  de  Comines  fays,  Mm.  1.  vii.  p.  451. 
That  when  he  was  at  Pavia,  the  Carthufians  (hewed  him  his  body,  at  leaft  his  bones, 
deposited  in  a  place  near  the  chancel,  and  higher  than  the  chief  altar  in  their  Convent, 
to  which  they  went  up  by  a  ladder  ;  and  one  of  them  calling  him  Saint,  he  asked  him 
foftly,  why  he  gave  him  that  title,  fince  he  could  fee  the  arms  of  feveral  Cities  painted 
round  his  tomb,  that  he  had  either  ufurped,  or  had  no  right  to  ?  In  anfwer  to  which, 
the  Friar  whjfpered  in  hts-car,  "  in  this  country  we  give  the  title  of  Saint  to  all  from* 
whom  we  receive  any  benefit/9 

Vol.  I.  G  enjojt 
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tojoy  their  former  liberties,  and  aduallv  threw  the  Vifcoati  into  prifoiU 
But  afterwards,  at  the  mediation  of  Caftruecio  Caflracani  of  Lucca,  h* 
ideated  them,  marched  forwards  to  Rome,  and  made  Retro  deila  Cor- 
vara  Antipope,  (on  purpofe  to  create  frcfli  troubles  and  difturbances  in 
Italy)  by  whb&  authority  and  the  power  of  the  Vifconti,  he  thought  h* 
ihould  be  ftrong  enough  to  humble  his  enemies  both  in  Tufctny  And 
Lombardy.  But  the  death  of  Caftruecio,  which  happened  juft  at  that 
time,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  his  affairs  :  for 
Pifa  and  Lucca  immediately  rebelled  upon  it,  and  the  Pilaris  feiang 
Upon  the  Antipope,  fent  him  prifoner,  to  the  Pope  in  France  t  u> 
that  the  Emperor,  dfefpairing  of  his  affairs  in  Italy,  loon  quitted  it  and 
itturncd  irtto  Germany.  He  was  hardly  gone  before  John,  Kins  ef  Bo* 
fcelhia*  caixle  into  Italy  with  an  army,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ghibeiines 
Af  Brefciaj  and  took  poffeffion  both  of  that  city  and  Bergamo.  The 
Pope  (bow  well  foever  he  diffembled  it)  was  not  diipleafed  at-  hit 
coming,  and  therefore  his  Legate  at  Bologna,  privately  favoured  him,  loob*- 
mg  upon  him  as  a  proper  inftrument  to  prevent  the  Emperor's  return*. 
Thefe  proceedings  entirely  changed  the  condition  and  circumftances  of 
Italy :  for  the  Florentines  and  King  Robert,  feeing  that  the  Legate  pri+ 
vafcly  abetted  the  attempts  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  declared  themfetvto 
encmifes  to  all  fuch  as  were  favoured  by  the  Legate  and  the  King  of  <Be^ 
himia :  and  many  Princes  without  regard  to  either  faction,  affbetated 
thfemfelves  with  them,  amongft  whom  were  the  families  of  Vifconti  and 
Scala  [*],  Philip  Gonzftga  of  Mantua,  and  thofe  of  Carrara  and  Efte* 
for  which  the  Pope  excommunicated  them  all,  and  the  King  being  tfcr* 
rifled  at  this  confederacy,  went  home  again  to  raife  more  forces..  But  at 
fcft  return  into  Italy  with  a  larger  army,  he  ftill  found  the  enterprize  fo 
difficult  that  he  abandoned  it,  and  marched  back  into  Bohemia,  though 
riiuch  to  the  di&atisft&ion  of  die  Legate,  leaving  garrifons  only  in  Reggio 
and  Modena,  and  recommending  Parrha  to  the  care  of  Mariitio  and 
Pietro  de  Roffi,  two  of  the  mofl  powerful  men  in  that  city.  As  foon  as  he 
w%s  gone,  Bologna  likewife  entered  into  the  league,  and  die  confederates 
divided  the  four  cities  that  ftill  adhered  to  the  Church  amoftgft  them* 
fclves :  the  Scali  had  Parma,  the  Gonzagi  Reggio,  the  Efti  Modenat 
and  Lucca  fell  to  the  Florentines.  But  many  differences  enfued  upon  this 
partition,  which,  for  die  moft  part,  were  afterwards  composed  by  the 
Venetians. 

[  n  ]  Thefe  Scali  were  Princes  of  Verona,  and  the  anceftors  of  Jofeph  and  Julius 
€*&i  Scaliger,  fo  well  known  to  the  world  for  their  great  erudition  and  many  admi- 
rable works.  Jofeph  had  a  patent  from  the  Frendx  King,  in  which  hr  h  acknowledfcVl 
4te  right  heir  to  Julius,  and  Julius  owned  as  Prince  of  Vckwuu 

4  .'.■■:■:& 
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^  Itmayfeem  ftrange  perhaps  to  fome,  thatamongft  all  the  other  occur- 
tenees  m  revolutions  which  happened  in  Italy,  i  have  not  made  any 
mention'  of  the  Venetian*  before,  although  their  power  and  rank  place 
them  above  any  other  republic  or  principality  in  that  country.  But  to 
emt  ea«nd  to  their  wonder,  and  to  thew  my  reafcns  for  this  omiffion,  k 
waeGeflfary  to  look  a  good  way  back  *  that  ibthe  origin,  and  foundation 
4lf  zthat  ftatef  may  be  the  more  clearly  known  to  every  one,  and  what 
were  the  motives  that  fo  long  retrained  them  from  interfering  in  die 
sffidrs  of  Italy. 

*,-  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  having  laid  fiege  to  Aquileia,  the  inhabitants 
after  an  obftinate  defence,  being  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  and  defpairmg 
ctf  relief,  abandoned  the  town,  and  removed  with  as  many  of  their  efte&s 
m  they  could,  to  fome  uninhabited  Quays  or  Ifles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic.  ThePaduans  alio,  feeing  die  nre  fonear  them,  and  concluding, 
that  after  Aquileia  was  taken,  the  next  vifit  would  be  to  them,  carried 
eway  their  moft  valuable  goods,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
old  men,  to  a  place  called  [0]  Rivo  AJto,  upon  the  fame  coaft,  leaving 
die  young  men  and  fuch  as  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the 
4aty.  The  inhabitants  of  Montfelice  and  the  hills  about  it,  being  under 
4he  4ame  apprchenfions,  likewife  retired  to  other  little  Iflands  in  that  Sea. 
After  Aquileia  was  taken,  and  Padua,  Montfelice,  Vicenza,  and  Verona, 
faked  and  deftroyed  by  Attila,  the  remainder  of  the  Paduans  and  the 
tooft  confiderable  of  the  reft  fettled  in  certain  Lagoons  or  marihes  about 
flivo  Alto :  and  all  the  people  round  that  Province  which  was  anciendy 
called  Venecia  [p  ],  being  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  fame  ca- 
lamities, joined  themfelves  with  them,  forced  by  neceffity  to  change 
4hcir  pleafent  and  fertile  habitations  for  rough  and  barren  rocks,  void  of 
^comfort  and  convenience*  However,  as  their  number  was  large,  and 
their  territories  but  (trait,  they  foon  made  them  not  only  habitable  but 
delightful,  and  framing  wholcfome  laws  and  ordinances  amongft  them- 
£dves,  4ived  fo  happily  and  fecurely,  whilft  the  reft  of  Italy  was  torn  to 
j>jeoes,  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  became  very  powerful  and  refpeftable. 
tfor,&efides  the  above  mentioned  inhabitants,  many  other  people  reforted 
m  them  from  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  who  were  driven  away  from  thence 
by  the  inhumanity  of  Clefi,  King  of  the  Lombards:  by  which  they 
grew  fo  ftrong,  that  when  Pepin,  King  of  France,  at  the  follicitation  of 
die  Pope*  undertook  to  drive  the  Lombards  out  of  Italy,  it  was  ftipu- 
Jated  in  the  treaty  betwixt  him  and  the  eaftern  Emperor,  that  the  Duke 

<:f  9  J  That  quarter  of  the  city  is  (till  called  Rialto,  where  there  is  one  of  the  fineft 
arabesifi  Europe  thrown  over  (he  grand.CaiuiL 
.  If  1  This  country  was  formerly  conquered,  and  fo  named,  by  a  people  who  came 
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ef  BeneVento'  add  the  Venetians  fhould  not  be  fubjeft  either  to  one  or  the 
other,  but  fuffered  by  both  to  enjoy  their  liberties.    Befides,  as  necefiat* 
bad  fixed  their  habitation  amongft  the  waters,  and  they  had  not  lancfr 
fofficient  to  fupply  them  with  the  conveniences  of  life,  it  forced  them  tfr 
have  repourfe  to  navigation  for  fubfiftance :  by  which  they  filled  their  city 
with  fuch  variety  of  merchandize  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  other 
peopte  who  had  occafion  for  it,  repaired  thither  in  great  numbers  to 
Jurnifti  themfelves.    For  many  years  therefore,  they  had  no  thoughts  of 
any  further  dominion  than  what  might  ferve  to  facilitate  and  extend  their 
commerce ;  for  which  purpofe,  they  bought  feveral  Ports  in  Greece  and 
Syria ;  and  the  French  often  making  ufe  of  their  (hipping  to  traniport 
their  forces  into  Afia,  gave  them  the  Ifland  of  Candia  in  return.    la 
this  manner,  by  degrees,  their  name  became  formidable  at  fea,  and  fo 
much  refpefted  at  land,  that  in  almoft  all  difputes  betwixt  the  neighs 
touring  States,  they  were  called  in  as  Arbitrators :  as  it  happened  in  the 
differences  that  arofe  betwixt  the  Confederates  about  the  towns  that  were 
to  be  divided  amongft  them ;  which  being  referred  to  the  Venetians,,  Ber- 
gamo and  Brefcia  were  awarded  to  the  Vifconti.    But  growing  mort 
ambitious  after  a  while,  they  firft  feized  upon  Padua,  Viceriza,  Trcvigv 
and  then  upon  Verona,  Bergamo  and  Brefcia,  befides  many  other  cities* 
in  Romagna  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  :  by  which  they,  became  fo 
eonfideraWe,  that  not  only  the  Italian  Princes,  but  thofe  on  the  other 
fide  the  mountains  grew  jealous  of  their  power,  and  entered  into  a 
league  againft  them,  which  in*  one  day  took  from  them  all  that  they  had 
been  many  years  in  acquiring  with  infinite  induftry  and  expence.    And 
though  they  have  lately  in  our  times  recovered  part  of  their  former  do- 
minions; yet  as  they  have  not  likewife  regained  their  ancient  power  and 
reputation,  they  now  lie  at  the  mercy  of  others  i.  which  indeed  is  the 
cafe  at  preient  of  all  the  Italian  Princes. 

The  Pontifical  chair  was  filled  at  this  time  by  Benedict  the  Twelfth,. 
.  who  looked  upon  Italy  as  loft ;  and  being  apprehenfive  that  Lewis  the 
Emperor  would  become  abfolute  mafter  of  it,  he  refolved  to  make  all. 
fuch  his  friends  there  as  ufurped  any  territories  that  formerly  were  fubjeft 
to  the  Empire  >  imagining  that  the  fear  of  being  difpofiefled  of  them  by 
the  Emperor,  would  make  them  ready  to  join  him  heartily  in  defending 
Italy.  For  this  purpofe,  he  published  a  Decree  to  confirm  all  the  ufurped 
Titles  an4-  Eftates  in  Lombardy  to  thofe  that  were  then  in  pofleflion  of 
them:,  but  before  this  grant  had  time  to  operate,  he  died  and  was  fuo 
ceeded  by  Clement  VI.  The  Emperor  therefore  obferving  how  liberally* 
the  Pope  had  difpofed  of  the  States  that  belonged  to  the  Empire ;  that  he 
might  not  be  behind  hand  with  him  in  fuch  lort  of  generality,  likewife 
ggve  away  all  the.  States,  which  had  been  ufurped  from  the  Church,  to  he 

held. 
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held  of  the  Empire  by  the  prefcnt  pofleflbrs.  By  which  donation!  Ga- 
Jeotto  Malatefta  and  his  Brothers  became  Lords  of  Rimini,  Peiaro,  and 
Fano;  Gentile  da  Varano,  of  Camcrinoj,  Guido  da  Polenta  of  Ravenna; 
SinibaldoOrdelaffi,  of  Forli  and  Cefena  •„  Giovanni  Manfrcdi,  of  Faenza; 
Ludovico  Alidofi  of  Imola;  and  many  more,  of  other  places:  fo  that 
of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  die  Church,  there  were  hardly  any  left  with* 
out  a  new  mafter,;  which  reduced  the  Church  to  the  low  condition  it  was 
in  till  the  days  of  Alexander  VI.  who,  in  our  times,  drove  the  pofterity 
of  thofe  intruders  out  of  their  pofleffions,  to  their  utter  ruin,  and  reftored 
it  to  its  former  fplendor  and  authority. 

.  At  the  time  of  this  donation,  the  Emperor  was  at  Trent,  and  gave- 
out,  that  he  would  come  into  Italy;  which  was  the  occafion  of  great 
commotions  in  Lombardy ;  where  die  Vifconti  made  themfelves  matters 
of  Parma.  Not  long  after,  Robert  King  of  Naples  died,  and  left  only 
two  grand-daughters,  (the  children  of  his  fon  Charles,  who  was  dead 
bat  a  little  while  before)  the  eldeft  of  which,.  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  or 
Jane,  according  to  his  will*  was  to  inherit  the  crown,  on  condition  that 
4be  married  Andrew  his  Nephew,  and  fon  to  the  King  of  Hungary,, 
which  flie  did :  but  they  did.  not  live  long,  together,,  for  (he  poifoned 
him,  and  married  Lewis,  Prince  of  Taranto,  who  was.alfo  her  coufin. 
Upon  which,  Andrew's  brother  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  came  into 
Italy,  with  aa  army,  to  revenge  his  death,  and  drove  Giovanna  and  her 
hufband  out  of  their  Kingdom. 

!  About  this  time,  a  very  memorable  event  happened  at  Rome.  One 
[yJNiccolddi  Lorenzo,  Chancellor  of  the  capitol,  turned  the  Senators 
em  of  the  city,  and  afluming  the  title  of  Tribune,  made  himfelf  head  of 
that  Commonwealth,  and  reduced  it  to  its  ancient  form  of  government,. 
with  fo  much  reputation  and  appearance,  of  jufiice^  that,  not:  only  the 

ff  ]  His  proper  namewas  Niccolo  Gabrini  di  Lorenzo,  or  Rlenzu  There  is  a  cif— 
cumftantial  and  very  remarkable  narrative  of  this  confpiracy,  written  in  French,  by  the 
fathers  Brumoy  and  Cerceau,  in  8vo.  and  publifhed  in-Englifh  about  feven  or  eight 
years  ago  :  from  the  preface  of  which  take  the  following  extract :  "  To  be  told,  that 
the  fon  of  a  fmall  Innkeeper  and  of  a  Washerwoman,:  raifed  himfelf  to  Sovereign 
Power,  muft  appear  ftrange :  that  he  did. this  .without  any  regular  gradation,  and.almoft 
lA.an  inftant,.  muft  feem  itill  ftranger ;  that,  he  achieved  this  without  any  Patron,. and 
almoft  without  any  affiftance,.  has  yet, more  of  the  marvellous  :  that  he  did.it  purely  by 
dint  of  parts,  and  fupported  what  was.  called,  and  in.  the  end  became  really,  tyranny, 
rather  by  eloquence  than  force,,  rifes  higher  ftill:  but  when  it  is. added,,  that  being  de- 
graded, delivered  up  to  the  power  againft  which  he  had  rebelled,  he  fhauld,  by  the.  bare 
*X5ftion  of  the  fame,  talents,. not  only  cfcape  puniftunent,  hut  induce. that  power. to  de-r 
liver  him  out  of  prifon,  and  to  replace  him  in  the.  high  ftation  from  which  he  had  fallen, 
fcems  altogether  incredible.  The  following  (heets  however, .  undeniably  prove  that  all^ 
this  adoaUy  happened,  and  much  more :  fo  that  in  effect,  though  a  true  hiftory,  it 
itfbazes  imp oiat  of  wonder,. even  the  boldcft  fictions  in  Romance." 

neighs 
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oeighbouritog  States,  but  all  Italy,  fent  Ambafladors  to  him  :  and  feveral 
of  the  remoter  Provinces  feeing  their  old  Metropolis  exert  itfelf  in  this 
manner,  began  to  lift  up  their  heads  again,  and  tome  out  of  fear,  others 
out  of  hopfe,  endeavoured  to  fliew  it  all  manner  of  refpeft.  But  Nio 
cold,  ndtwithftanding  the  extraordinary  reputation  he  had  acquired,  was 
foon  obliged  to  quit  his  new  office ;  for  as  he  found  himfelf  not  equal 
to  fo  great  a  weight,  he  privately  retired  without  any  compiilfion,  to 
(taker  himfelf  under  the  wings  of  Charles,  King  eff  Bohemia,  who,  by 
the  Pope's  mandate,  had  been  defied  Emperor,  in  oppofition  to  Lewis 
of  Bavaria.  That  Prince,  however,  inftead  of  affording  him  an  afylum 
as  he  expefted,  fent  him  prifoner  to  Rome,  out  of  complaifance  to  the 
Pope,  from  whom  he  had  received  fo  great  favours.  Not  long  after, 
one  Francifco  Baroncegli,  in  imitation  of  Niccold,  pofleffed  himfelf  of 
the  Tribunefliip,  and  once  more  drove  the  Senators  out  of  the  city :  fo 
that  the  Pope,  as  the  readieft  way  to  fupprefs  him,  fet  Niccold  at  lir 
berty,  and  not  only  fent  him  to  Rome,  but  reinstated  him  in  his  former 
office:  upon  which,  he  refumed  die  government  of  the  city,  and 
caufed  Francifco  to  be  put  to  death.  But  as  the  Colonni  took  offence 
at  his  manner  of  proceeding,  he  himfelf,  not  long  after,  underwent  the 
fame  fate,  and  the  Senators  were  reftored  to  their  ancient  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Hungary  having  depofed  Queen  Gio- 
vanna,  returned  to  his  own  Kingdom.  But  the  rope,  who  rather  chofc 
to  have  the  Queen  for  a  neighbour,  than  that  King,  fo  contrived  matters, 
that  the  Kingdom  was  reftored  to  her,  upon  condition,  that  her  huiband 
^Lewis,  (hould  renounce  die  title  of  King,  and  be  content  with  that  of 
tbe  Prince  of  Taranto.  The  year  1 350  being  come,  his  Holinefe  refolved 
that  the  Jubilee,  inftead  of  being  held  every  hundredth  year,  as  had 
been  ordained  by  Pope  Boniface  vIII.  fhould  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth ; 
and  having  patted  a  decree  for  that  purpofe,  the  Romans,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  fo  great  a  Benefaction,  confented  that  he  fhould  fend  four  Car- 
dinals to  reform  their  City,  and  make  what  Senators  he  thought  fit  [r]» 

[r]  The  Jubilee  is  a  feftival  year,  celebrated  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Romifh 
Church,  when  the  Pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  Sinners  that  vifit  the 
Churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  ft  was  firft  inftituted,  as  has  been  al- 
ready faid,  by  Boniface  VIII.  about  the  year  1300,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  fhould  come 
vd  bmina  Apoftolorum  \  and  was  to  return  only  once  in  an  hundred  years,  like  the  Ludi 
"Sdculares  of  the  antient  Romans  ;  at  which  time,  the  people  were  invited  by  a  Cryer, 
it  erne  and  fie  a  fight  that  no  man  living  had  ever /em,  erjbeuldfee  again.  The  firft  ecler 
tnation  of  it  fo  enriched  die  city  of  Rome,  that  it  was  called  the  Gelden  Tear ;  which 
ftiduced  Clement  VI.  to  reduce  tbe  period  to  fifty  years.  Urban  VI.  appointed  it  to 
be  held  every  thirty-five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour  when  he  was  crucified ; 
and  JSixtus  IV.  brought  it  down  to  every  twenty-fifth.  Boniface  IX.  granted  the  pri- 
vilege of  holding  Jubilees  to  fcveral  Princes  and  Monafleries.  The  Monks  of  Canter- 
bury had  one  every  fifty  years •,  when  people  Hocked  from  all  parts,  to  vifit  the  tomb  of 

After 
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After  which,  he  declared  Lewis  of  Taraato,  King  of  Naple*  tgaio  > 
and  Queen  Giovanna,  in  return  for  that  favour,  gave  Avignon  to  the 
Church,  which  was  a  part  of  her  patrimony. 

By  this  time,  Luchino  Vifconti  being  dead,  Giovanni,  Archbilhop  of 
Milan,  remained  fole  Lord  of  that  city  ;  and  making  fevcral  wars  upon 
Tufcany,  and  die  neighbouring  States,  became  very  confiderable.  After 
bb  deceafe,  the  government  devolved  to  his  two  nephews,  Bernabo  and 
Gfaleaszo :  but  Galeazzo  dying  foon  after,  left  his  fon  Giovanni  Gale* 
used  to  fhare  the  State  wkh  his  uncle.  Charles,  King  of  Bohemia, 
was  now  made  Emperor,  and  Innocent  the  Sixth,  Pope ;  who,  having 
fiat  Cardinal  Egidius,  a  Spaniard,  into  Italy,  retrieved  the  reputation  of 
fhe  Church,  by  his  virtue  and  good  condud,  not  only  in  Rome  and 
Romagna,  but  all  over  Italy.  He  recovered  Bologna,  which  had  been 
ufarpod  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Milan;  and  faced  the  Romans  to  ad- 
jjoit  a  foreign  Senator  every  year,  of  the  Pope's  appointment.  He  made 
in  honourable  Accommodation  with  die  Vifconti.  He  routed  and  took 
srifoner  one  John  Aguto  or  Augut,  an  Engliihman,  who  was  come 
■to  Tu&any  with  four  thanfend  forces  of  that  nation,  to  the  affiftance 

Thoom  Becker.  They  are  now  become  mem  frequent  1  and  the  Pope  grants  then* 
as  oftcnos  die  Church  or  bvnfeJfi  have  occafion  for  them*  There  is  ufually  one  at  the 
Inauguration  of  every  new  Pontif. 

Tb  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jubilee,  the  Bull  enjoins-  faffing,  alms,  and 
(Mors.  It  gives  a  prieft  full  power  to  abfolve  in  all  cafes,  even  in  thofe  that  are  other- 
wile  aServed  to  die  Pope,  to  commute  for  vows,  &c.  in  which  k  differs  from  a  plenary 
Indulgence.    During  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  all  other  Indulgences  are  fufpended. 

'One  of  our  Kings,  Edward  III.  caufed  his  birth-day  to  "be  obferved  in  die  manner 
tff  a  Jubile^,  when  he  became  fifty  years  of  age,  but  -hot  before  or  after.  He  reJeafed 
tfrprifcncrs,  pardoned  all  offences  except  taeafon,  made  good  laws,  and  granted  many 
ftfMJeges  to  ibi  petple. 

There  ace  particular  Jubilees  in  certain  cities,  when  feveral  of  their  feftivals  happea 
on  die  lame  day :  at  Puy  en  Velay,  Cor  inftance,  when  the  Feaft  of  ibi  Annunciation 
happens  ion  GwdFridey ;  and  at  Lyons,  when  flf.  John  Bdptr/Fs  day  •feDs  on  the  Feftival 
U)Ctrpm  Gbriftu  In  1644,  the  Jefuit*  odehcatod.  a.folemA  JiAilee  at  Aomc  ;$bat. being 
the  centenary,  or  hundredth  year,,  from  the  institution  of  their  Order ;  and  the  fame 
Ceremony  was  obferved  in.  all  their  Convents  throughout  the  world. 

yMius  or  JubiUus^  is  ufed  amongft  the  Romanifts,  to  "fignify  a  Religious  that  hap 
*  been  fifty  years  in  a  monaftery,  or  an  Ecclefiaftic,  who  has  been  in  Orders  fifty  years. 
Such  Veterans  ace  dUpenfed  with  in  fame  places,  from  attending  Matins,  or  a  ftri£t 
obfervation  of  any  other  of  their  rules*  The  word  is  alfo  extended  to  any  man  that  is 
aa  •huadned  years  old,  and  to  a  pofleffion  of  fifty-  Si  agir  non  inveniatur  in  fcriptUtku 
idfmratnr  dt  finioribusy  quantum  temporis  fuerit  cum  akero ;  IS  Jifub  ccrio  Juhtlao  manftrg 
Jmi  vitnpirmkvU)  nunuat  in  *ttntum— Say  the  Lawyers. 

Petrarch,  who  was  cotemporary  with  this  Pope  (Clement  VI.)  (ays,  he  was  a  verv 
•kartell -man,  and  makes  particular  mention  of  his  extraordinary  memory,  which  retained- 
cvary  thing  with  that  exaftnefs,  that  he  had  Jiot  fo  much  as  the  power  of  fcrgetfulneis ; 
mfc  #hat  uiftil)  more  remarkable,  he^ys,  this  prodigious  memory  was  aeouiigd  by  rf. 
jbngiBV^id^  ^IbtfaofpUGh  . 
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olF  Ac  Ghibelinea.  After  which,  Urban  V.  Succeeded  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate, refolvcd  to  vifit,- Jtaty  and'Rome  itfelf,  where  Charles  the  Emperor 
came  to  meet  him  :  and,  after  aftay  of  fome  months,  Charles  returned 
■into  Bohemia,  arid  the tfope*  to  Avignon.  -■ 

Gregory  XI.  [r]  fueeaeded  Urban,  aad  Cardinal  EgkUus  being, 'now 
<dead,  Italy  relapfed  into  its  former  diftradions*  which  were  chiefly,  oc- 
casioned by  a  confederacy  againft  the  Vifcontk    The  Pope  therefore  feat 
*  Legate  into  Italy  with  fix.  thoufand  Bretons,  whom  he, followed  in 
perfon,  and  brought  back  his  court  with  him  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1376, 
after  it  had  redded  in  France  for  the  fpace  of  71  years.  When  this  Pontif 
died,  Urban  VI.  was  created  Pope :  and  not  long  after,  ten  of  the  Car- 
dinals, complaining  of  an  unfair  Eledion>  chofe  Clement  VII.  af  FondL 
In  die  mean  time  the  Genoefe  rebelled,  after  they  had  lived  quietly  many 
years  under  the  government  of  the  Vifconti,  and  there  were  great  wars 
betwixt  them  and  die  Venetians  about  the  Ifland  of  Tenedos,  hi  which 
till  Italy  by  degrees  became  concerned :  and  in  thefe  wars  the  ufe  of 
Cannon  was  ft]  firft  introduced,  which  had  been  lately  invented  by  the 
Gentians.    The  Genoefe  prevailed  at  firft,  and  kept  Venice  blockcd/np 
for  feveral  months ;  but  the  Venetians  'got  the  better  in  the  end,  and 
Made  an  honourable  peace  with  them,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope. 
-  t;'In  the  year  13  81  there  was  a  fchifm  in  the  Church  (as  we  have  laid 
SSHfore)  and  Queen  Giovanna  took  part  with  the  A&tjtaope.  Upon  which, 
'ftm  Urban  fet  ad  invafion  on  foot  againft  her,  and  lent  C*rlo  Dura^zo, 
a  oelbendarit  of  the  royal  houjfe  of  Naples,, with  an  -army,  into-her  King* 
'dom,  who  foon  poflefled  himfclf  of  it,  &nd  drove  her  into  France ;  whj£h 
■|B!  prdvoked  the  King  of  that  nation,  that  he  lent  Lewis  of  Anjou  info 
Italy  to  reinftate  the  Queen,  to  force  Urban  out  of  Rome,  and  to  fet  yp 
fhe  Antipope.    But  Lewis  dying  before,  all  this  could  be  accomplilhod, 
fife  army  difperfed  and  returned  into  France ;  at  which  the  Ppntif  took 
'djfofageanS  went  in  perfon  to  Naples,  where  he  threw  nine  Cardinals  into 
jirifon  foriaving  fided  with  France  and  the  Antipope.    After  this,  he 
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^  f  fj  Machiavel  feys  Gregory  XH.  but  It  is  amiftakej  -as  indeed  there  are  many  in 
^ktoe -chronological  tables  of  the  Popes :  fiipe  inferring  the  Antipopes,  and  others  omit- 
Avthc$ru  There  are  treat  difputes  dfoainqngft  the  learned  about  the  time  of  the  chirice 
apd  deccafe  of  feveral  Pontife.  Thofe  that  have  wrote  the  beft  upon  this  fubjeft,  'are 
but  two  learned  Countrymen,  Dr.  Johfc  Pearfon,  and  Mr.  Henry  PodweH*  in  their 
diflertations  upon  die  Succeffion  of  the  firft  Bilbops  of  Rome,  and  mihc.jtmtdu  Cj- 
)fAmS4p^9zismk  by  die  former.  - 

.  |#J  Larrey  makes  Waft  cannon  the  invention  of  J.  Owen,;  and  lay*;  the 'firft  that 
were  known  in  England  wdnVln  15  jj.  CriAnoit;1ioweTer;  he  6wii^>«tm%heMrA»l6iig 
before ;  and  obfcrves,  that  there  were  five  pieces  in  the  Englifh  army  at  the  battle  of 
Creffi,  in  1346,  which  irrirje!  firft  that  bad- bear  fan  ui£jW«ti..;McaeiayiaMb 
fcys,  that  King  Edward  the  TBlfcd  ftruck  a  tenor  into  the  French  army,  by  fivrjor  fix 
pieces  of  cannon,  as  it  was  the  firft  tune-tbey  had  ever  feen  foch  dreadful  Engines. 

was 
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was  affronted  at  the  King  for  rfefufing  to  make  one  of  his  nephews  Prince 
of  Capua :  but  concealing  his  refentment,  he  defired  he  would  give  hiqi 
leave  to  refide  at  Nocera  for  a  while  *  which  being  granted,  he  prefently 
fortified  himfelf  there,  and  began  to  conceit  rneaiures  for  depriving  him 
of  the  whole  Kingdom*  But  the  King  taking  the  alarm,  advanced  againft 
Nooera  and  laid  fiegc  to  it;  from  whence  the  Pope,  however,  made  his 
cfcape  and  got  to  Uenoa,  where  he  put  the  Cardinals  to  f  u  ]  death  th^t 
were  his  pnfoners,  and  then  returning  to  Rome,  created  twenty  eight 
new  ones  to  ftrengthen  his  party.  Carlo  went  into  Hungary,  was  pro- 
claimed King  there,  and  died  foon  after,  having  left. his  wife  at  Naples, 
and  two  children  whom  he  had  by  her,  one  named  Ladiflaus,  the 
Other  Gbvanna. 

In  the  mean  time,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vifconti  had  killed  his  uncle 
Bernabo,  and  feized  upon  the  State  of  Milan ;  and  not  being  content  with 
having  made  himfelf  fole  mailer  of  all  Lombardy,  he  formed  a  defign 
upon  Tufcany  alfo :  but  juft  at  a  time  when  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
greateft  hones  of  fucceeding  in  that  enterprize,  and  of  being  afterwards 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  he  died.  Urban  VI.  was  fucceeded  by  Boniface 
EC.  Clement  VII.  the  Antipope  likewife  died  at  Avignon  >  and  Benedlft 
Xffl.  was  eleded  in  his  room. 

All  this  while  Italy  was  full  of  fbldiersof  different  nations,  as  EngliA, 
Qemnns,  and  Bretons $  fbme  of  them,  introduced  by  thofe  Princes,  who, 
upon  feytral  occafions,  and  at  various  times,  had  been  invited  thither,  and 
-others  fent  by  the  Popes  when  they  refided  at  Avignon.  With  thefo 
foreign  frocks  the  Italian  Princes  had,  for  the  moft  part,  carried  on  their 
wars;  till  at  laft  Ludovioo  da  Conto,  a  native  of  Romagna,  trained  yp 
a  body  of  Italians,  and  called  them  St.  George's  Bands,  whofe  valour  ami 
difcipline  much  diminifhed  the  reputation  of  the  foreigners,  and  retrieve^ 
thai  of  their  own  countrymen  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  after- 
awards  almoft  conftantly  employed  by  the  Italian  Princes  in.  their  wan. 
The  Fbpe,  upon  fbme  differences  that  arofe  betwixt  him  and  the  Romans, 
ramrod  to  Scefi  and  continued  there  till  die  Jubilee  that  happened  in  the 
year  1400 :  at  which  time,  the  Romans,  to  invite  him  back  again  for  the 
tenefit  of  their  dty,  once  more  contented  that  he  fhould  have  the  annual 
«9fplnatk>n  of  a  foreign  Senator,  and  be  allowed  to  fortify  the  CaiUe  of 
&  Ai^ela  Upon  this  condition  he  returned  -,  and  to  enrich  the  Chnrcftu 
he  ordained  that  every  Benefice  upon  a  vacancy,  fhould  pay  the  Jrfi 
Jrukt,  or,  one  years  income,  into  me  Ecclefiaffccal  Chamber. 

^fter  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  ldft 
two  fcos,  Giovanni-Maria-Angelo,  and  Philip  that  State  was  divided 

fitl  HecauMthc*  tobefaniup  in  bagt,  and  thrown  into  tbc  Sea. 
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into  many  faftions :  and  in  the  troubles  which  enfaed,  die  elder  of 
them  was  killed,  and  Philip  for  fome  time  kept  prifoner  in  the  cafUe 
of  Pavia ;  from  whence  he  at  laft  made  his  efcape  by  the  favour  and 
afliftance  of  the  Governor.  Amongft  others  who  fcized  upon  cities  that 
formerly  belonged  to  his  Father,  was  Guglielmo  della  Scala,  who  being 
banHhed  had  retired  to  Francifco  da  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  by  whofe 
aid  he  recovered  die  State  of  Verona,  though  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it  j 
for  the  fame  Francifco  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned  and  aflumed  the  govern- 
ment thereof  himfelf,  The  people  of  Vicenza,  therefore,  who  till  then 
had  lived  quietly  and  fecurely  under  the  protection  of  the  Viiconti,  feeing 
die  Lord  of  Padua  now  grown  fo  powerful,  put  themfelves  under  the 
wings  of  the  Venetians,  who,  at  their  inftigation,  made  war  upon  him 
and  drove  him  firft  out  of  Verona,  and  afterwards  out  of  Padua. 

About  this  time  died  Pope  Boniface,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Innocent 
VII.  to  whom  the  people  of  Rome  prefented  an  addrefe  for  the  refuta- 
tion of  their  forts  and  liberties;  which  being  refufed,  they  called  irr 
Ladiflaus,  King  of  Naples,  to  their  affiftance.  But  as  their  differences 
were  afterwards  accommodated,  the  Pope  returned  to  Rome,  from  whence 
he  had  retired  to  Vitfcrbo,  for  fear  of  the  people ;  at  the  latter  of  which 
places  he  created  his  nephew  Ludovico,  Gotint  della  Marca,  and  foon 
after  died.  Gregory  XU.'fucceeded  him,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
refign  the  Papacy  whenever  the  Antipope  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do- 
die  fame.  In  confequence  of  this,  at  the  exhortation  of  the*  Cardinals, 
to  try  whether  it  was  poffible  to  reunite  the  Church,  Benedict  the  An- 
tijripe  came  to  Porto  Veneri,  and  Gregory  to  Ltfcca,  ivhere  many  ex- 
pedients were  propofed,  but  nothing  concluded :  upon  which,  the  Car- 
3ih*k  oh  each  fide  deferring  them  both,  Bencdid  .retired  bto  Spain,  and 
Gregory  to  Rimini.  Baldaflare  Cofla,  therefore,  Cardinal  and  Legate 
Of  Bologna,  encouraged  the  Cardinals  to  call  a  Council  at  Pifa,  where 
theV  chofc  Alexander  V.  who  immediately  excommunicated  King  Ladi* 
flatis,  difpoled  of  his  Kingdom  to  Lewfc  of  Anjou,  and,  in  confederacy 
with  the  Florentines,  Genoefe,  Venetians,  and  Baldaflare  Cofla  the~Le~ 
gate,  fell  upon  him  and  drove  him  our  of  Rome:  '  But  whilft  this  war 
Was  tarrying  on  With  jgreat  fury,  Alexander  died,  and  Cofla  the  Legate 
bqing  made  Pope  in  his  ftcad,  aflumed  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  and 
fixmiremoved  to  Rome  from  Bologna  (where  he  had  been  elected)  in 
dftyrfo  meet  Lewis  pf  Anjou,  who /was  come  thither  with  an  army  of 
Prtvfrcals.  After  fc'had  jointed  hinji,  they  marched  againft  Ladiflaus, 
apgaged,  and  routed  his  army:  but  through  the  default  of  their  com- 
s,  they  could  not 'purfoe  their  Vidory:  fo  thatLadiflauS  toon 
rallied  his  forces  and  recovered  Rome,  dritf  ng&e  Pope  back,  to  Bologqa, 
aid  Lewis  into  Provence'.    The  Pope  tK^^^oootnj^  hew  means  to 

reduce 
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icduccthe^powerof  Ladiflaus,  carted  Sigifmund,  King  of  Hungary,  to 
fceek&od  Emperor,  invked  him  into  Italy,  and  had  an  interview  with 
him  tf  JVfrntua,  wW  it  was  agreed  betwixt  .them  thit  a  general  Council 
4hoi4d  be  aflcmbled  f<*  reuniting,  die  Church  %  that  fo  it  might  be  the 
hectff  »W*  tq  oppofe  ihc  gttejripts  of  k$  e&emies. 

rlW*  weifc  now  thrfce  dHrerent  rPopo*  at  the  fame  time,  Gregory 
Jki*?di&  and  John,  which*  kept  the  Church  very  low*  both  in  power  arid 
reputation.  The  pfcee  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council  was  Con* 
ftaflce^  a  cHy  in  Germaay*  npch  againft  the  inclination  of  Pope  John*: 
acid,  though  the  principal  reafon,  which  Jiad  induced  die  Pope  to  have 
iffoowfc  to  a  Couaeil>  was  removed  by  the  death  of*  Ladiflaus,  yet,  as  ho 
fe*d  obliged  himfelf  to  go  to  it,  he  could  not  well  tell  how  to  excufehis 
abfencc*  However,  in  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Conftance,  he 
yi&  [co&tye  pf]:his  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  endeavoured  to  have 
gpC  pfimfcly  away  from  thence;  but  being  taken,  he  was  imprisoned  and 
forced  *>  r<gjign  the  Papacy.  Gregory,  one  of  the  Antipopesj  alio  re* 
aounced  his  pretentions,  by  an  instrument  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe ; 
tap  Benedict,  the  other,  refufed,  and  was  condemned  as  an  Hcretick* 
At  laft,  finding  himfelf  utterly  forfeken  by  all  his  Cardinals,  he  like- 
wiA}  refigned,  and  the  Council  chofe  Otho,  of  the  family  of  Colonni, 
Pcgp^who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  by  which  the  Church  was  re* 
Waited  after  a-fchifm  that  had  lafted  forty  years  andfcveral  different  Pontift 
had  reigned  at  the  fame  time  [x  ]. 

r*  1  B,eaedi&,  (ays  Voltaire,  whohadfhewn  much. courage  before,  and  bad  fought 
t>6ti)  by  fea  and  land,  was  very  humble  and  refigned  when  his  fente«ce  was  read  to  tym^ 
ih'prifbn,  at  Manheim,  where  the  Emperor  kept  him  dofe  confined  three  years,  and 
<4anfed  hint  to  be  treated  with  fuch  feverity  as  rendered  him  more  an  objeft  of  compaffion, 
tfean  his  crimes  had  expofcd  him  to  the  public  hatred. 

,.  TThc.  fathers  of  the  Council  did  not  meet  at  firft  in  order  to  depofe  him ;  th^ir  principal 
View  feemed  to  be  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  This  was  chiefly  the  defign  of  Gerjqn 
.ami  the  ether  deputies  of  the  univexfity  of  Paris.  Complaints  had  been  publickly  made  ftp 
thefpace  of  two  years  againft  the  Annats,  the  Exemptions,  the  reservations,  and*  the  im- 
pofitioqiof  the  ropes  upon  the  clergy,  to  inrich  the  court  of  Rome  j  iivfhort,  againft 
4*11  tjie  .vices  with  which  the  Church  was  at  that  time  disfigured.  But  how  did.  this  re- 
formation end  ?  His  fucceflbr  declared,  in  the  firft  place,  that  no  exemptions  (hould  bfl 
granted  without  cognizance  of  the  caufe.  2.  That  the  nature  of  the  Benefices  which 
had  been  united,  mould  be  enquired  into.  3.  That  the  revenues  of  vacant  Bcni-fices 
lhould  be  difpofed  of  according  to  Law.  4.  He  made  an  iaefiedual  provifion  againft 
Simony. .  fy  He  ordained  that  all  fuch  as  had  Benefices  lhould  be  diftinguifhod  by  ifee, 
Tonfure.  6.  He  forbad  the  celebrating  of  Mais  in  a  lay  habit.  Thefc  were  the. laws 
made  by  the  moft  folemn  affernWy  in  the  univerfe. — Geffon,  with  great,  difficulty,  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  even  of  the  following  propositions.  That  there  are  cafctm 
whkh  the  aflaffinating  a  perfon  is  a  virtuous  action  \  far  more  meritorious  in.a &ni^kt 
than  a  'Squire  i  and  mil  much  more  (o  in  a  Prince  than  a  Knight.  This  dofSlriuejtf 
aflajfrnafion  had  been  publickly  JMtintained  by  a  Cordelier,  whofe  name  was  Jean  Pftit, 
vpN»  die  murder  of  hie  Prince's  own  brother.    The  council  for  a  long  time,  evaded' 
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-rPW^'Vifcont^w^^en  (as  \w  tafo  ftidf)  confined  in  the  caftte  of 
farituu  But  Fatoin^Qm*  (whtvidufrirfg  dieltoables'in  Lombardjr;  had 
jfcttde'himfelf  rbtfktt  dfjTOtttdUi',  Alexandria?  Novara,  and  Tortona,  and 
jiifidfed  great  nches>niying  ^thouPChildt^  left  his  wife  Beatrice  hck 
to  his  poffeffions ;  enjoyrtiftg  fate  ftendfftoMuft  their  utmoft  endeavows  to 
get  her  in-oried  to  this  Fhffip^by  *toteh>m*tthke  tottamfc  ft  powerful 
that  lie  recovered  Milan  aad*i*  the  reft  cfc  Lctabardy?  Bat  forgetting 
all  obligations,  as  Princes  ufaallyt  d<v  hte  accoftd  his  wife  Beatrice  or 
aduheryvand  put  her  to  death :  ahd  finding  hintfetf  now  very  ftrong  and 
potent*  he  began  to  think  of  making  Wat*  upon  Tufirany,  kr  order  to  eate* 
cote-  the  defigns  that  had  been,  formed  by  his  faker  Giovanni  Gateazzos. 
Ladiflaus,  King  of  Naples,  at  his  death,  hefides  his  Kingdom,  had  alio 
left  his  fifter  Giovanna  a  formidable  army  commanded  by  the  beft  and 
mod  'experienced  Generals  in  Italy:  the  chief  of  whom  was  Sfbraa  of 
Gontignuola,  a  perfoh  of  *ery  great  fame  for  his  valour  and  eondu&  in 
thofe  wars.    She  was  n<*  fooner  in  the  throne,  but;  to  clear1  herftlf  of 

Getftirfs  petition  *  butt  at  laft,  they  were  obliged  to  condemjrthis  doQbnnt  of  mmdav 
though  without  mentioning  the  Cordelier  in  particular,.  ,     . 

John  Hu&,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  both  condemned  to  the  flames,  by  this 
Couticif,  for  maintaining  tfcedbaflnes  of  Wicliff;  who  had  taught,  that  we  mitt  not 
l*)we*ny  thing  that  was  ioipoffible  and  contradiAofjrtd  rtaftn:  thafruracafdem  tkti 
fyWift  without  a  (ubjeft  i  iwa  word*  that,  the  fuhftanecr  of  hrtad  and  vrfne  remains  in . 
the  Eucharift-  He  wanted  likewife  to  aboltfh  auricular,  confcffioty,  kjdyljgcqcea,  and 
the  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  former  of  thefe  two  \mhappy 
vi&ims  came  thither  with  the  Emperor's  fafe  condud.  And  the  latter,  who  was  mV 
Jtfttplb  and  friend,  and  a  man  of  nrachr  fiiperior  eloquence  and'  uAkrftanding,  (though 
at  jftrft  he  had  figned  a-  renunciation  of  his  matter's  doctrine)  Saving  heard  with  what 
magnanimity  he  had  encountered  deathr  was  afhamed  to  furvive  him :  fie  therefore  macfr 
a' public  retrattation,  and*  was- burnt.  Poggfo,  the  Florentine,  Secretary  to  Pope  JoKft 
XTtl.  and  one  of  the  firft  reftorersof  Letters,  who  was  prefeiit  it  his^rfterrogatorfefs 
ahd  eatittftion,  lay*,  he  neverheard  any  thing  that  fe  nearly  approached  to  the  eloquence 
of  the-Grceks  ami-Romans*  as  the  Speech  which  Jerome'  mfcde.  to  his  judges.  '*  H6 
ijjcfce,  lap  he,  like  a  Socrates,  and  walked  to  the  kindled  pile,  with  as  much,  chearful-' 
nefc  as-' the  other  drank'  the  cup  of  hemlock. 

'Out  of  their  afhes  arofe  a  civil  war ;  for  the  Bohemians,,  befitfes  other  reproaches*  up- 
br*ided"the  Emperor  with  having  violated  the  law  of  nations  And  not  long  after,,  when* 
Sigifin(md  afpired  tdfucceed  hi»  brother  Wepceflaus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  he 
found  that,  though  he  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hungary,  the.  death  of  two 
private  men  had  precluded  his  acceffion  to  the  Bbhcmian  throne. .  Their  avengers  were 
^odd^meVi,  whom  the  feverity  of  the  Council  bad  exafbefated  to  fuch  a  degitee,  that 
tMfy  killed  every  prieft  they  met.  Their  General,  John„  fumamett  ZHka,  (which  fignir 
ftestyMd  of  one  eye)  defeated'  Sigjftnund  in-fevejil  tattles :  and*  having  loft  hil  other 
eye  arlaft  in  an  enfca&m^nt,  he  mil  cdhtint&  to  head  his  troops,  giving  dire&tons  to 
hi*  twicers;  ahd  a&ffihgiii  Their  Cbuncib.'  Me  ordered  tfaW  to  iflake  a  drum  of  his 
(lAfttfter  her  wfe  deid,  WhM*  tHey  di* i *n&  thrfe  vety  k^udna  of  Zifta,  hifpbetf  the 
BttWmifcn*  wittt  fuch  coiirW,  'and  ftratifuch  aftMtolmb  die  enemy,  that  it  was  fixteeh 
yeai^'bdblt:SiM&Xiridlmtte  himfelf  mafter  of  Bofitt(ltt^d  dieii  ViHi  gttat  dlffictfty. 
«*  VMM*  Gen.  HtJf.Vtl  I.  fart.  K.  ftm  fflH$$%  :*i*ifo  r 
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ibc-fi^picbtt  of  bemg  too  i*ti  mate  with^on^PandoiphcU<^  whcmrflw 
kad  brtmght  up. and  preferred,  flic  married  Gkoopo  della  Marcia»<f 
Fmndttnan,'  of  xoyssd  cxtawStioo,  upon  condition  -that  lie  ihouW  cfontcolj 
knnfetf  rwith  being  ftyfcd  Prince  of  .Toronto,  and  leave  the^tfeleaftd 
govcroiaontFof  -  the  Kingdom*  entirely  to  her  [j]-  But  as  foonaa  hear* 
nbtod  *ai  Naples*  the  ^dfefyiacknowledged  turn  as  their  King)  which) 
qocafioned  grtftt  quareeUandcontefts  betwixt  him  and  the  C^een,r\«heoerti 
faroetineetione^Qnd  fometimes  the  other  had  the  better.  At  laft,  ichowv. 
«ver9][«hot<)peeneftabliJbed  hcrfelfia  the -government,  and  became* 
Utter itncBijMD  i ther  Rape.  Upon  which*  Sfocza,-  to  diftrefs  her  and  force 
bdranfea  compliance,  with  his  nWn  terms,  immediately  laid  down  Jtia 
cdnamoffioirandrcftifed  toferve  her  afiy  longer.  So  that  being  difarmed; 
ant  iwercyiaB  on  afuddeo*  and  having  no  other  remedy,  (he  applied 
lor  affiftafcee/tttifeis  extremity  to  Alphonfo,  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily* 
wbbnh&e  adopted/  for  her  fon :  aad  ta  command  her  forces,  file  took, 
ktotlieprtwyt  Bi aocio  da  Montone,  a  foldier  of  no  left  eminence  and  re* 
potation  man  Sforza,  and  hated  by  the  Pope  for  having  feized  upon  and 
llftfapedjRsnigia  and  feveral-  other  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Church* 
A<ter  this,  a  peace  was.  concluded  betwixt  her  and  the  Pope :  but  Alphonfo 
^p&aingj^  Would  fcrve  him  as  (he  had  done  her  hufband,  fecretly 
tootamam  Iq  make,  himfelf  maftec  of  aU  her  FortrciTes*  in  which 
knwnw'hewaa  prevented  j.for  as  (he  was  a  woman  of  great  fubttetp 
^(ufydftfed  his  intentions,  fhe  was  before  hand  with  him,  and  took 
emit  4p  fortify  herfelf  ftrongly  in  the  citadel  of  Naples.  Jealouiies  in- 
fteafingta  tob  manner*  they  at  laftcame  to-  an^  open  rupture  j  in  the 
iflArfeofWhsd)*  the  Queen,  by  the  afliftance  of  Sforza,  who  had  re^ 
^med:ti|to  her  fetvice,  got*  the  better  of  Alphonfo,  drove  hint  out  of 
lliiplrif.  rntirrlj  difcarded  him,  and  adopted  Lewis  of  Anjou  in  his. 
mom*  wh|ich  gave  rife  to  new  wars,  betwixt  Braccio,  who  was.  now  of 
A?J>hoiAVpartyy  and.Sforea,.  who  was  engaged  for  die  Queen*  In  the' 
■roCefi^df  tnofe  wars,  Sforza  was  unfortunately  drowned:  in  pafEdg  the 
Rfarcr  ftglcara :  by  which  accident  the  Qupen  was  once  more  (Warmed  in. 
aiimoner*  and  would  in  all  likelyhood.have  beenidriven  out  of  her  King- 
<fam»  if  toe  had  not  been  affiftcd  by  Philip  Vifconti,  Duke  of  Milan,. 

[yl  Titis  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  <x  Jfne  XL  -(Queen  of  .Naples)  a*  flic  iacalfed  by 
diSereni  authors,  married  James  of  Bourbon,  ion  of  John  Count  de  la  Marche,  to  her/ 
ft  com]  hufband  ;  who  not  being  able  to  bear  that  fhe  fliould"  continue  Ker  familiarities  with 
P>ndolpho  Alopo,  a  handfome  young  Neapolitan  whom  (he  had  made  her  chamberjain,. 
ordered  his  head  to  ba  cut  off,  add.no^  only  deprived  her  of-  all  ihaieirt  the  admuiiftration, 
but  kept  her  m  a  manner  lucked  HBu3^  rerjr.leldojBi  admitted  hpr  either  into  hucorhpanY 
or  bis  b^l :  all  which  ufagcaflie  dufembled  with  great  artifice,  till  Ihe  found  means  at  laft 
to  get  t-^s  upperhajid  of  hi^ a^drjye^um  back  again  into  Franc^  where  he^^nd.od,  hut 
dtos  In  a-Munallcry.     Brontml.  Fits  its  dams  iuufire*  p.  3«^  388.  -       *'      ■      ., 
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wha$»rced  Alphonft  to  return  into  Amgon.  flat  Braccio  not  in  the 
l&i$  difcouraged  at  his.  being  abandoned  by  Alpbonfo,  ftili  carried  onf 
the  war  againft  the  Queen,  and  bod&ge  to  Aquik:  upon  which,  the 
Pop^lookuig  upon  Braccio's  greathefc  as  likely  to  be  of  ptqudice.to  thd 
Church,  took Franoifco,  fon  of <he  late Bforzaffaito  his  payJj  wiu»march« 
ing  .with  an  army  to  thorelief  of  [at  ]  Aquiia^  engaged  Braccid,  tad  not 
only  routed  his  forces, 'but  kitted  him.  Of  Braock>'s  party  there  only  re- 
mained Otho  his  fon,  from. whom.  the. Pope  took  Perugia,  but  left  him 
the.  government  of  Montone.  But  he  alfo  was.  killed  not  totag  after  in? 
Romagna,  in  the  ferviceof  the  Florentines :  £o  that  of  allthofcwhonhad' 
fought  under  the  banner*  of  Bcaodo^  NicooldiFkaninAww  now  in  the 
greateft  reputation.  ^*u 

We  have  thus  brought  down  our  narrative  in-  a  fummary  manner, 
almoft  to  the  times  we  at  firft  propofed  ^  and  as  die  remainder  of  that 
period  contains  nothing  considerable,  except'  the  war  that  the?  Floren- 
tines and  Venetians  were  engaged,  in  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan*  which 
{hall  be  related  when  we  come  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  Florence; 
weihall  proceed  too  further*  in  it  than  juft  to  give  a  fliortfketch  of  Italy, 
as  it  then  ftood,  with  regard  to  its  Princes  and-  military  Commander*. 
Amongft  the  principal  States*  Queen  Giovanni  the  Second,  held  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.    Some  towns  of  Ancbria^  the  Patrimony  of  St 
Pato^.and  Romania,   were  fubje<5b  to  the:Chtmch,  and  tome- to  itrf 
Vicars,  or  others,  that  had  feized  upon4bem ;  as  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
ReggiQ,  to  the  family  of  Efte ;  Faenza  to  the  Manfredi ;  Imola  to  die 
Atidofi ;  Forli  to  the  Ordetaffi :  Rimini  an*  Pe&ro  «e  did  Malattftf^ 
and  Camerino  to  the  Houle  of  Varano.    Lambafldyftoasr  divided  betwixt 
Duke  Philip  and  the  Venetians;  aii  the  wft  who  had  had  any* prinew 
pality  in  that  angle,  being  extin£fc,  except  the  Houfe  of  Gbnttga,  which 
governed  Mantua  at  that  time.    The  greater  part  of  Tuieeny  was  under 
the,  Florentines  :  Lucca  and  Siena  alone,  lived  under  their  own  laws ; 
the  former  governed  by  the  Guinigt,  the  latter  entirely  free.    The  Ge<- 
noefe  being  lometimes  tree;  fcmejimes  under  the  dominion  of  the  Fj  snch, 
and  fometimes  of  the  Vifconti,  were  of  little  account,  And  reckoned 
amongft  the  loweft  and  moil;  inconsiderable  States  in  Italy.    And  even 
thofe  of  higher  rank,  did  not  attend  to  the  management  of  their  wars 
themielves,  or  carry  them  on.  with  their,  own  proper  forces  and  com- 
manders.   Duke  Philip  confined  himfelf  chiefly  tb  his  apartment,  and 
living  a  retired  life,  left  all  military  affairs  to  be  conducted  by  Commif- 
faries.    The  Venetians,  after  they  had  began  to  get  footing  on  ih~  Con- 
tinent, difregarded  their  fleet,  wnkh  had  made  'thfem  io  formidable  at 

[*]  The  capital  rfA6rW<£  a  $toVi{tcc Jn  th&IUiqjfaj£NaptiGs,  wbkh  borders 
on  the  Gulph  of  Venice. 
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Sea  r  and,  like  the  reft  of  the  Italian  States,  gave  die  command  of  their 
land  forces  to  Aliens.  The  Pope  being  a  Spiritual  Prince,  and  the 
Sovereign  of  Naples  a  Woman,  were  not  fo  proper  to  command  in 
perfon,  and  therefore  were  forced  to  do  that  by  neceffity,  which  others 
did  out  0*  weafcoeft  and  indifcretion. :  The  Florentine  lay  Under  the 
fame  njpeffitv  $  fori  their  vnohftity  beiig  extinguished  by  continual  dis- 
cords, and  tneir  Republic  governed  by  fuch  as  were  bred  up  to  a  mer- 
cantile way  of  life,  they  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  and 
conduct  of  others  :  fo  that  the  armies  of  all  the  Italian  States,  were  in. 
the  hands  either  of  petty  Princes,  or  of  Adventurers,  and  Soldiers  of 
Eq&inc,  whahad  np.arctfeor  dominions  of  their  own ;  the  former  of 
whom  accepted  thofocommands,  not  out  of  any  laudable  mAbition  or 
defire  of  fame,  but  merely  to  fecure  themfelves,  and  to  live  in  greater 
affluence :  and  the  latter  having  been  bred  up  to  the  profeflion  of  arms 
from  their  youth,  and  copfequently  not  able  to  turn  their  hands  to  any 
other  employment,  followed  that  way  of  life  in  hopes  of  gaining  riches 
and  reputation.  The  moil:  eminent  of  thefe  were,  Carmignuola,  Fran- 
cUca  £fore*,  Niccol6  Pkcinino,  (who  had  been  educated  under  Braccio) 
Aggplo  della  Pergola,  Lorenzo,  and  Micheletto  Attenduli,  Tartaglia, 
Giaccopaccio,  Ceccolino  da  Perugia,  Niccoi6  da  Tolentino,  Guido  To- 
rello,  Antonio  del  Ponte  ad  Era,  and  feveraf  others  5  amongft  whom  may 
hffr  igckaped  thpfe  Lords  -that  have  been  already  mentioned :  to  whoftn 
Vf!fWWJ  *yJd>  the  Barons  of  Rome,  the  Urfini,  the  Colonni,  and  many 
%gfe  Lord*  and  Gentlemen  of  Naples  and  Lombardy,  who  depending 
altogp^r^uppn war  f>r  their  f^by&fonce,  hodibrmed  a  fort  of  corabi- 
TyftMff-.fr  private  corf efpondeoce  ^moagft  themfelves,  and'  reduced  it 
iQtafejra0fc  or  ftrft^m,  as  it  were;  whickwas  fo  dexteroufly  managed 
fagjftwn,  tfca,t  whep  two  States  were  at  war,  they  were  both  atraoft  fure  * 
tyjp>&fs  at  ,tl}t  «od  ,o£  k ;  by  which  means  the  art  of  war  at  laft  became  * 
fo  npepaflod  copteipptible,  .that  any  common  Captain,  who  had  had  but 
the  1/M^.fpark  of  ancient  valour,  dtfciplinc,  or  experience  Would  have 
h$ld  thoife  very  Gentlemen  in  the  higheft  derifioQ,  who  were  then  fo 
^q^idly  adqiifjed  and  idolizod  by  al^italy.  The  exploits  of  thefe  lazy 
ii)g#iye  Princes,  and  their  pitiful  Commanders,  will  be  the  chief  fub- 
je£t  of  the  following  Htfory.  But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  mud, 
a<y(p$ng'.t?.  my  pcomife,  in  the  fir  ft  place,,  deduce,  the  Republic  of 
FJprencq  from  its  original,  in  order  to  give  the  Reader  a  deaf  view  of  its 
ftoje  apd  condition  in  thofe  times,  and  (hew  by  what  means  that  cky 
arrived  aft  it,  after  the  troubles  and  diftradtions  in  which  Ittlly  had  been 
iaKolYffd:  fop  the  fpace  of  a»  thousand  years. 

.iit^.   The  End  Of  the  f  IRS  T   BOOK. 
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made 
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Corfo  Donati  condemned  as  a  rebel  \  bis  death.     Frejh  divifions.     The 
tyntfmp  and  cruelty  of  Lando  dAgJobMo.     Tbefuccefs  of  Cqftruccio  Caf- 
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-called  into  Italy.    The  death  of  Cqftruccio  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 
-j[4f  new  model  of  Gwcfnmeirt.    %be  Florentines  quiet  at  borne.    Their  new 
^}§pldingt..  m0beir  tranquillity  Sfturbed.'   A  Captain  of  the  guards  ap- 
pointed.   Maffeo  da  Maradi  prevents  an  engagement  betwixt  the  factions 
i^Fhrencerb?bU  mediation.    Lucca  fold  to  the  Florentines  3  and  tafyn 
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♦AMONGST  other  wife  and  praife-wbrthy  institutions  of  former 

A\    Kingdoms  and  Republics,  which  are  difcontinued  in  our  times, 

14-v*  jt  was  the  cuftom  to  build  new  towns  and  dries  upon  every  proper 

opportunity.   And  indeed  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  great  and  jjood 

Prince,  or  a  well  regulated  Common-wealth,  nor  more  for  the  intereft 

<and  advantage  of  a  Province,  than  to  efoblilh  fuch  communities,  where 

men  may  live  together  for  jjreater  convenience,  either  of  cuMvafing 

the  earth,  or  of  mutually  affifting  and  defending  each  other:  and  this 

they  ufually  effected,  by  fending  tome  of  their  own  fubjefts  to  inhibit 

fuch  countries  which  they  had  either  conquered  or  found  unpeopled. 

Such  fettiements  were  called  Colonies,  and  ferved  not  .only  to  beautify  and 

meliorate  the  faCe  of  the  country,  by  building  new  towns,  but  to  render 

4t  more  fee  u  re  to  the  Conqueror,  by  filling  the  void  places,  and  making 

a 'proper  diftribution  of  the  people  through  every  part  of  it.     Thus, 

living  with  greater  comfort  and  convenience,  the  inhabitants  multiplied 

after,  and  were  more  able  to  invade  others,  or  defend  themfelves.    But 

:uftom  being  now  laid  afide,  cither. by  the  fapinenefs  ot  bad  policy 

inces  and  Republics,  fondie  Provinces  aire  become  exceeding  weak, 

I  others  totally  ruined. ,  Jfttf  this  Order  ajpne  fecures  a  Country  and 

Is  it  with  people.    It  rt&etflKecure,  bBfcrafe  aCdony  -planted  by  a 

v       '  J  Prince 
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Prince  in  a  Country  newly  conquered,  is  a  fort  of  a  garrifori  to  check 
and  keep  the  natives  in  obedience.  Befidcs,  without  it,'  no  Province 
could  long  continue  properly  inhabited,  nor  preferve  a  juft  diftribution 
of  the  people :  for  as  all  parts  of  it  cannot  be  equally  fertile  or  healthful, 
men  will  naturally  abandon  the  barren  places,  and  are  carried  off  by 
diftempers  in  thofe  that  are  unwholfome  ;  fo  that  except  fome  way  can 
be  found  to  invite  frefti  fettlers  from  the  other  quarters,  to  inhabit  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  that  Province  muft  foon  be  ruined;  as  the 
abandoning  fome  places  leaves  them  defolate,  and  crowding  too  large 
numbers  into  others,  exhaufts  and  impoverishes  them.  And  fi'nce  theft 
inconveniences  are  not  to  be  remedied  bjwwt&re  alorifc,  art  and  induftry 
muft  be  applied :  for  we  fee  many  countries  that  were  at  firft  unhealthful, 
much  altered  when  they  come  to  be  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  people, 
the  earth  being  purified  by  tillage,  and  the  air  by  their  fires  ;  which, 
without  that  afliftance,  nature  only  could  never  have  effe&ed.  Of  this, 
Venice  is  a  remarkable  inftance  :  for  though  it  was  built  in  a  fenny  and 
unwholfome  Situation,  the  concourfe  of  10  many  people  at  one  time, 
foon  made  it  healthful.  Pifa  likewife,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  its 
air,  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  till  the  Genoefe  were  driven  out  of  their 
territories  by  the  Saracens,  and  flocked  thither,  iri  fuch  numbers,  that 
it  foon  became  a  populous  and  powerful  city.  But  fince  the  cuftom  of 
fending  out  polonies  is  now  out  of  fafhion,  new  conquefts  are  not  fo 
eafily  maintained,  void  places  not.fo  foon  filled,  nor  thofe  that  are  too 
much  crowded  fo  readily  difburthened.  From  whence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  many  places  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  are  now  be- 
come defolate  and  unpeopled,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  were  in  fir- 
mer ages;  the  true  caufe  of  which  failure  is*,  that  Princes  have  now  no 
appetite  for  true  glory,  and  Commonwealths  no  longer  obferve  the 
laudable  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  they  anciently  ufed  to  do. 

In  former  times,  I  fay  then,  many  new  Cities  were  founded,  and 
ftveral  that  had  been  built  before,  much  enlarged  by  Colonies.  The 
City  of  Florence,  to  give  a  particular  example,  was  begun  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Fiefble,  and  augmented  by  the  people  they  were  continually 
fending  diither.  'It  is  certain,  if  Dante  and  Giovanni  Villani  are  to  be 
credited,  that  the  Citizens  of  Fiefole,  which  is  fitiiated  upon  the  top  of 
a  hill,  marked  out  a  plot  of  ground  upon  the  plain  that  lies  betwixt  the 
fkirts  of  that  hill  and  the  river  Arno,  for  the  conveniehcy  of  Merchants; 
that  fo  their  goods  might  be  conveyed  thither  with  left  difficulty,  and 
their  markets  better  frequented.  Thefe  Merchants,  I  fuppofe,  firft  built 
warehoufes  in  that  place  to  flow  their  goods  in,  which,  in  courfe  of 
time,  became  a  fettled  habitatioh.  But  When  the  Romans  had  fecured 
Italy  againft  foreign  invafions,  by  the  deftru&ion  of  Carthage,  they  be- 
gan 
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*gsm  to  multiply  exceedingly  *■  Tor  men  will  not  live  any  longer  in"  want 
and  diftrefe  than  they  are  compelled  to  it,  by  abfolute  neceflity  :  and 
.though  the  terrors  of  war  may  force  them  for  a  while  to  take  (helter  m 
defect  mountains,  and  inacceffibte  Places;   yet,  when  the  danger  is 
blown  over,  comfort  and  convenience  allure  them  back  again,  and  they 
jiatoraliy  return  to  places  that  are  more  habitable  and  commodious. 
The  fecurity,  therefore,  which  was  eftabliftied  in  Italy,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Roman  arms,  might  poffibiy  be  the  occafion  that  this  place 
increafed  fb  fail  from  fo  final!  a  beginning,  that  it  foon  came  to  be  a 
town,  which  at  firft  was  called  Villa  Arnina. 

After  this*  there  arofe  civil  wars  in  Rome  betwixt  Marits  and  Sylla, 
4hen  betwixt  Caefar  and  Pompey,  and  laftly  betwixt  the  AiTaflins  of 
jCefiur  and  thofe  that  undertook  to  revenge  his  death.  Sylla  was  the 
;firft,  and  after  him,  the  three  Roman  Citizens  who  revenged  the  death 
vf  Cmlzr  and  divided  the  Empire,  that  lent  Colonies  to  Fiefole ;  all,  or 
die  greater  part  of  which,  fettled  in  a  plain  not  far  from  the  town  which 
-waarolready  begun  :  fo  that  by  this  addition,  the  place  became  fo  full  of 
buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  fuch  provifions  were  made  for  a  civil 
government,  that  it  might  well  be  reckoned  amongft  the  cities  of  Italy. 
Sat  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Florence  is  not  fo  clearly  known.  Some 
•rill  have  k,  that  it  was  ib  called  from  Florino,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Colony.  Others  fay,  it  was  not  called  Florentia,  but,  Fluentia  at  firft, 
irom  its  being  fituated  fo  near  the  ftream  of  the  Arnoj  and  to  fupport 
their  *<fertiop  they  produce  the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  who  fays,  [a].  "  The 
Fhuntines  are  feated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jirno."  But  that  feems  to  be  an 
error,  becaufe  Pliny  is  there  fpeaking  of  the  fituation,  not  the  name,  of 
die  Florentines ;  and  the  word  Fluentini  16  moft  probably  a  corruption  of 
die  text,  fince  Frontinus  and  Tacitus,  two  writers  that  were  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Pliny,  call  the  town  Florentia  and  the  people  Florentines : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  they  were  governed  by  the 
iane  laws  and  authority  that  the  reft  of  the  cities  in  Italy  were  then  fubjeft 
to.  Of  which  we  fee  a  proof  in  the  fame  Tacitus,  [6  ]  who  relates,  that 
the  Florentines  fent  Deputies  to  petition  the  Emperor  that  he  would  not 
fuflfcr  their  Country  to  be  ruined  by  turning  the  ftream  of  the  river  Cla- 
ris upon  it,  as  was  defigned:  and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  city  fhould 
have  two  names  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  my  opinion  therefore,  whatever 
.might  be  the  occafion  of  its  Original  or  Denomination,  that  it  was  always 
called  Florentia.  It  was  founded  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  began 
to  be  mentioned  in  Hiftory  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Emperors :  and  when 

[a}  Nat.  Hiit  1.  iii.  c.  2$.  [A]  Annal.  lib.  i.  ad  fincnu 
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the  Empire  was  over-run  by  Barbarians,  Totilv  King  of  the  Oftrogoths, 
took  and  demolifhed  Florence.  Two  hundred  years  after  which,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Charlemagne,  fromwhofe  time,  till  the  year  12 15,  it  followed 
the  fortune  of  thofe  that  fueceflivcly  ■  had-  the  rule  in  Italy :  for,  during 
that  period,  it  was  governed  firft  by  thepofterity  of  Charlemagne,  after- 
wards by  the  Berengarii,  and  1  aft  of  all  by  the  German  Emperors,  as  we 
have  already  (hewn  in  our  fummary  of  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

In  thofe  days,  the  Florentines  being  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners* 
were  not  able  either  to.  extend  their  boundaries,,  or  to  perform  any  thing 
worthy  of  relation,  except,  that  on  St.  Romulus's  day,  in  the  year  to  io, 
which  the  Fiefokns  obfervedras  a  folemn  feftival,  they  took  andideftroyed 
Fiefole,  availing  themfelves  either  of  the  connivance  of  the  Emperors, 
or  the- opportunity  that  was  afforded  them  by  the  interregnum  betwixt 
the  death  of  one  Emperor  and  the  Ele&ion  of  another*.  But  afterwards, 
when  the  Popes  a/Turned  greater  authority  in  Italy,  and  the  power  of  the 
German  Emperors  was  upon' the  wane;  alt  the  towns  of  that  province 
began  to  govern  themfelves,  and  (hewed  but  little  regard  to  their  Princes: 
fo  that  in  the  year  1080,  Italy  was  in  a  manner  divided  betwixt  Henry 
the  Third  and  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  Florentines 
always  fubmitting  to  the  Conqueror,  and  aiming  at  nothing  further  than 
their  own  prefervation,  kept  themfelves  quiet  and  undivided  till  the  year 
1215;  But  as  it  is  obferved,  that,  the  later  difeafes  make  their  approach, 
the  more  dangerous  and  mortal  they  commonly  are  to  the  human  body : 
fa  the  longer  it  was  before  Florence  was  feized  by  the  paroxyfms  of 
Faction,  the  more  fatal  they  proved  when  it  did  happen.  The  caufe  of 
its  firft  Divifion  is  very  well  known,  as  it  has  been  already  related  by 
Dante  and  feveral  other  Writers:  however,  I  (hall  give  a mort  account 
of  k. 

The  greateft  and  mod  powerful  families  in  Florence  at  that  time,  were 
the  Buondelmonti  and  the  Uberti ;  and  next  to  them,  the  Amadei  and : 
Donatio  In  the  family  of  the  Donati  there  was  a  very  rich  widowr  Lady* 
who  had  a  daughter  of  remarkable  beauty.  This  Lady  had  refolved  witli . 
herielf  to  marry  her  daughter  to  Meffer  Buondelmonte,  a  young  Cavaliers 
who  was  then  head  of  that  family ;  but  either  out  of  negligence,  or 
becaufe  (he  thought  it  was  yet  in  good  time,  fhe  had  not  communicated 
her  defign  to  any  body :  fo  that  before  (he  was  aware,  young  Buon- 
delmonte  had  engaged  himielf  to  a  daughter  of  the  Houle  of  Amadei, 
at  which  the  old  Lady  was  exceedingly  difappointed  and  chagrined* 
when  fhe  came  to  know  it.  But  as  the  entertainedfome  hopes  that  her 
daughter's  beauty  might  ftill  have  power  enough  to  break  the  match, 
feeing  him  come  alone  one  day  towards  her  houfe,  fhe  went  to  the 
door  with  her  daughter,  to  falnte  him  as  he  pafled  by,  and  amongft 

other 
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other  compliments  told  him,  "  She  could  not  help  fincerdy  rejoycing 
when  (he  heard  he  was  going  to  be  married,  though,  indeed,  fhe  had  till 
then  kept  her  own  daughter  fingle  ( whom  ihe  prelented  to  him)  in  hopes 
that  (He  fhould  have  been  his  Bride."  The  young  Gentleman,  (truck  with 
her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  considering  that  her  family  and  fortune  were 
not  inferior  to  that- of  the  Lady  to  whom  he  was  Contradted,  grew  fa 
enamoured  of  her,*that,  without  reflecting,  upon  the  engagement  he  was 
under,  the  bafenefs  he  fhould  be  guilty  of  in  breaking  it,  or  the  confe- 
quenccs'that  might  enfue,  he  immediately  replied,  "  Madam,  fince 
you  have:  referved  her  for  me,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  fhould  bo 
very  ungrateful  to  reject  fuch  an  offer ;"  and  prefently  after  was  married 
to  her;  Bursas  foon  as  the  wedding  was  made  public,  it  fo  exafperated 
die  Amadci  ami  Uberti,  who  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Donati,  that. 
after  a-  confutation,  amongft  themfelves,  and  feveral  other  relations,  it 
was  rcfolved,  that  the  affront  was  too  grievous  to  be  put  up,  and  could 
not.  be:  fufficientl^  attoned  for,  but  by  the  death  of  young  Buondcl- 
monte ;  and  though  fome  defired  them  to  confider  the  confequences, , 
Mofcha  Lamberti  replied,  "  thofe  who  confidered  every  thing,  would 
never  conclude  upon  any  thing,"  adding  the  old  proverb,  Co/a  fatta  capo, 
b&y  voben  a  thing  is  once  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  The  fadt.  being  thus 
determined  upon,  the  execution  of  it  was  left  to  theiaid  Mofcha,  Stiatta 
Uberti,  Lambertuccio  Amadei,  and  Oderigo  Fifanti.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  Eafter-day,  being  ported  in  the  houfes  of  the  Amadei, 
betwixt  the  old  Bridge  and  St.  Stephen's,  as  MefTer  Buondelmonte  was 
paffing  the  river  on  horieback,  without  fear,  or  fufpicion,  (as  if.  he 
thought  the  affront  would  have  teen  as  eafily  forgotten  as  the  match  had 
been  broken)  they  fet  upon  him  at  the  foot  of-  the  Bridge,  and  killed 
him,  clofe  by  a  Statue  of  Mars,  which  then  flood  there.  This  murder 
divided  the  whole  city,. one  part  of  it  fiding  with  the  Buondelmonti,. 
die  other  with  the  Uberti ;  and  as  both  the  families  were  very  power- 
ful in  alliances,  Caflles*  and' adherents,  the  Quarrel  continued  many 
years  before  either  of'  them  could  entirely  get  the  better  of  the  other : 
for  though  their  animofities  could  not  be  utterly  extinguifhed  by  a  firm. 
and  lading  reconciliation,  yet  they  were  often  palliated  and  compofed 
for  a  while  by  truces  and  ceffation  of  hoflilities  ;  by  which  manner  of 
proceeding,  as  new  accidents  and  events  happened,  they  were,  fome* 
times  quiet,  and  fometimes  together  by  the  ears.  In  this  ftate  Florence, 
continued  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  who  be- 
ing likewife  King  of  Naples,  and  defirous  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  againfl 
the  Church,  and  eftablifn  his  interefl  more  fecurely  in  Tufcany,  thought 
it  no  bad  expedient  to  join  the  Uberti  and  their  party,  who,  by  his  Affift- 
ance,  were  enabled  to  drive  the  Buondelmonti  out  of  Florence*  and- 

thus 
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rmonth  together,  without  ceafing,  before  they  took  the  field,  that  the 
'enemy*  might  have  time  to  provide  for  their  defence  :  for  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  generofity  then  prevailed  amongft  them,  and  with  fo  much  mag- 
nanimity did  they  behave,  that  though,  now  indeed,  it  is  reputed  laudable 
and  good  policy  to  attack  an  Enemy  unprepared,  it  was  looked  upon  in 
thofe  days,  as  bafe  and  treacherous.  This  Bell  was  always  carried  along 
with  their  armies  when  they  marched;  and  by  it,  their  fignals  for  plant* 
ing  and  relieving  guards  and  centinels,  and  other  warlike  operations 
were  regulated. 

By  fuch  difcipline  in  their  civil  and  military  affairs,  the  Florentines 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived, 
liow  much  ftrength  and  authority  they  acquired  in  a  very  (hart  time : 
'for  their  city  not  only  became  the  capital  of  Tufcany,  but  was  reckoned 
amongft  the  principal  in  Italy ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  degree  of  gran- 
deur to  which  it  might  not  have  attained,  -if  it  had  not  been  obftrudted 
by  frequent  and  almoft  continual  difcords  and  divifions.  For  the  fpace 
of  ten  years  they  lived  under  this  form  of  government ;  during  which 
time,  they  forced  the  States  of  Piftoia,  Arezzo,  and  Siena,  to  enter  into 
a  confederacy  with  them,  and -in  their  return  with  their  army  from  the 
laft  city,  they  took  Volterra,  demolifhed  foveral  caftles,  and  brought 
the  Inhabitants  to  Florence*  In  all  thefe  expeditions,  die  Guelphs  had 
the  chief  direction  and  command,  as  they  were  much  more  popular  and 
powerful  -than  the  -Ghibelines,  who  had  behaved  themfelves  fo  impe- 
rioufly  in  the  reign  of  Frederick,  when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  that 
they  were  become  very  odious  to  the  people ;  and  becaufe  the  party  of 
the  Church  was  generally  thought  to  favour  their  attempts  to  preserve 
their  liberty,  whilft  that  of  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  deprive  them 
of  it. 

The  Ghibelines,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  their  authority  fo  dwindled, 
were  not  a  little  difcontented,  and  only  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity 
to  fefee  upon  the  government  again.  Seeing  therefore,  that  Manfred, 
the  Son  of  -Frederick,  King  of  Naples,  had  eftabliflied  himfelf  in  the 
pofleffion  of  that  Kingdom,  and  (ufficiently  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Church,  they  thought  the  juncture  not  unfavourable,  for  the  execution 
of  their  defigns,  and  entered  into  a  private  correfpondence  with  him  in 
hopes  of  his  affiftance :  but  for  want  of  due  fecrecy  in  thefe  practices, 
they  were  difcovercd  by  the  Anziani,  who  thereupon  fummoned  the 
Uberti  to  appear  before  them.  But  inftead  of  obeying,  they  took  up 
arms  and  fortified  themfelves  in  their  houfes :  at  which  the  people  were 
fo  incenfed  that  they  likewife  ran  to  arms,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Guelphs 
obliged  the  whole partyof  the  Ghibelines  to  quit  Florence  and  transport 
themfelves  to  Siena.    There  they  fued  for  aid  to  Manfred,  who  granted 

it, 
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it,  and  the  Guelphs  were  defeated  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Arbia> 
with  fuch  daughter  (by  the  Kings  forces  under  the  conduct  of  Farinata 
degli  Uberti)  that  thole  who  efcaped  from  it,  giving  up  their  city  for  loft* 
fled  directly  to  Lucca,  and  left  Florence  to  provide  for  itfelf.  Manfred 
had  given  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  which  he  ftnt  to  the  Ghibelines, 
to  Cbunt  Giordano,  a  foldier  of  no  fmall  reputation  in  thofe  times.  This 
Giordano,  after  his  victory,  immediately  advanced  witli  the  Ghibelines 
to  Florence,  and  not  only  forced  the  city  to  acknowledge  Manfred  for 
its  fovereign,  but  depofed  the  Magistrates,  and  either  entirely  abrogated 
or  altered  all  laws  and  cuftoms  that  might  look  like  remains  of  their 
former  liberty ;  which  being  executed  with  great  rigour  and  iniblence, 
enflamed  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  if  they  did  not  love  the  Ghibe- 
lines before,  they  now  became  their  inveterate  and  implacable  enemies ; 
which  averfion  continually  increafing,  at  laft  proved  their  utter  de- 
struction. 

Giordanobeing  obliged  to  return  to  Naples  upon  affairs  of  great  confe- 
rence to  that  Kingdom,  left  Count  Guido  Novello,  Lord  of  Caientino, 
at  Florence,  as  deputy  for  the  King  there;  who  called  a  Council  of  the 
Ghibelines  at  Empoli,  in  which  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  in 
order  to  maintain  their  power  in  Tufcany,  it  was  neceflary  to  demolifh 
Florence  entirely,  as  the  people  were  fuch  rigid  Guelphs  there,  that  it  was 
the  only  city  capable  of  fupporting  the  declining  party  of  the  Church. 
There  was  not  fo  much  as  one  citizen  or  friend  that  had  courage  enough 
to  oppofe  this  cruel  fentence  upon  fo  noble  and  magnificent  a  city,  except 
Farinata  Uberti,  who  openly  and  boldly  protefted  againft  it;  declaring 
that  he  had  not  undergone  fo  much  fatigue,  nor  expofed  himfclf  to  fo  many 
dangers,  but  to  live  quietly  afterwards  at  home ;  nor  was  he  then  in  a 
humour  to  reject  what  he  had  fo  long  and  earneftly  fought  for,  or  to 
flight  the  favours  which  good  Fortune  at  laft  had  granted  him :  that  on  the 
contrary  he  was  determined  to  exert  himfelf  againft  any  one  who  fhould 
go  about  to  prevent  it,  with  as  much  zeal  and  vigour  as  he  had  done 
againft  the  Guelphs ;  and  that  if  either  mean  jealouiy  or  cowardice  fhould 
prompt  them  to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  their  city,  they  might  attempt  it  if 
they  p leafed,  but  he  hoped  he  fhould  be  able  to  deiend  it  with  die  fame 
valour  that  had  driven  out  his  former  enemies.  —  Farinata  wa*  a  man  of 
great  courage,  an  excellent  loldier,  head  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and 
in  fo  much  eftcem  with  Manfred  himfelf,  that  his  authority  alone  quafhed 
the  effects  of  that  refblution,  and  put  them  upon  coniidering  of  new  ways 
and  means  to  keep  themfelvcs  in  pofleHion  of  the  government. 

The  Guelphs,  in  this  interval,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Lucca,  being 
defired  to  withdraw  out  of  that  city  by  the  Lucchele,  at  the  threats  of 
the  Cbunt,  retired  to  Bologna  y  from  whence  they  were  invited  by  their 
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friends  at  Parma  to  join  them  againft  the  Ghibclines  in  thofe  parts;  and 
behaved  To  well  there,  that  after  they  had  conquered  them,  they  had 
their  pofleffions  given  them  as  a  reward  for  their  valour.  So  that  having 
m  fome  meafure  recovered  their  ftrength  and  reputation,  and  hearing  that 
Pope  Clement  had  called  Charles  of  Anjou  into  Italy,  to  dcpofe  Man- 
fred if  poffible,  they  fent  Deputies  to  his  Holinefs  with  a  tender  of  their 
fervice,  which  the  Pope  not  only  accepted,  but  fent  them  a  ftandard 
which  the  Guelphs  carried  ever  after  in  their  wars,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
Florentines  at  this  time. 

After  this,  Manfred  was  not  only  defeated  by  Charles,  but  deprived 
of  his  Kingdom  and  (lain :  [  d]  and  as  the  Guelphs  of  Florence  had  no 
fmall  (hare  in  that  adion,  their  party  grew  daily  bolder  and  more  vigor- 
ous, and  that  of  the  Ghibelines  (till  weaker  and  weaker.  Upon  which, 
Count  Guido  Novello,  and  thofe  that  were  left  in  commiffion  with  turn 
to  govern  Florence,  refolved  to  try  if  it  was  poffible  by  lenity  and  gentler 
treatment,  to  recover  the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  they  found  they 
had  exafperated  to  the  laft  degree  by  their  oppreflive  and  violent  manner 
of  proceeding.  But  thofe  favours,  which,  it  they  had  been  properly  ap- 
plied, and  before  they  were  extorted  by  neceffity,  might  poffibly  have  had 
k  good  effect,  were  now  conferred  with  fo  bad  a  grace,  that  inftead  of 
doing  them  any  fervice,  they  only  contributed  to  haften  their  ruin.  To 
cajole  and  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  people,  they  thought  it  would 
fee  iufficicnt  if  they  gave  them  back  fome  part  of  thofe  privileges  and 

{/]  This  Manfred  was  a  baflard  fon  of  theEmpenr  Frederick  II.  It  is  faid,  he 
fnottatd  his  father  in  his  bed ;  and  afterwards  caufed  Qoorade,  fon  of  the  faid  Em- 
yejor.  to  he  poifoned.  Cpnrade  left  a  (on,  whofe  na^ne  was  Conradine,  to  whom 
pfanrred.made  himfclf  guardian.  At  laft  he  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
which  he  governed  eleven  years  in  conftant  troubles  and  divifions.  He  quarrelled  with 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  carried  the  war  into  his  dominions,  and  routed  his  forces  in.  De^ 
cumber  I264»  by  the  help  of  the  Saracens  of  Lauria.  Afterwards  he  took  the  country 
of  Fpndi  from  tjiq  Church,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  Popes  Urban  IV.  and 
Clement  IV.  the  former  of  which  Pontifs  called  Charles  of  Anjou  into  Italy,  and  in- 
Vetted  him  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  order  to  make  war  upon. 
Manfred,  as  an  enemy  to  the  Church.  It  is  reported,  that  he  made  an  overture  of  peace 
to  Charles;  to  which  that  Prince  returned  the  following  anfwer:  "  he  &  renwuiate 
Buliano  Lucerino  (fo  he  called  Manfred,  with  whom  the  Saracens  of  Lauria  or  Luceria 
had  joined  themfelves)  me  vel  brevi  ipfum  in  infernum  detrufurum9  vel  itfum  me  in  paradlfum 
tdkeahtrunu  Go  and  tell  the  Sultan  of  Luceria9  that  Twill  very  fion  either  fend  him  to  hell9 
•r  htjbaUfend  me  to  heaven"  Accordingly  they  came  to  an  engagement  on  the  plain  of 
JEkncycptp,  February  2$,  1266 5  in  which  Manfred  loft  his  life,  and  was  found  covered 
all  over  with  blood  and  dirt.  He  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  near  die  Bridge  of  Benevento, 
becaufe  he  was  excommunicated,  and  afterwards,. as  a  modern  author  fays,  Pope  Clement 
oaufed  bis  body  to  be  carried  out  of  die  Church-lands.  Manfred  had  given  his  daugh- 
ter Conftantia  in  marriage  to  Peter  HI.  of  Arragon,  in  the  year  1262 ;  and  upon  this 
match,  the  Princes  of  that  fonily  foupfLcd  their  prttenfions  tQ  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Cetbtuvo.  Hi/l.  Nea£. 

that 
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tbfef  authority!  which  they,  had  robbed  them  of.  For  which  pufpofe; 
tb^rfiflfc  fis  and  thirty  citizens  out  of  the  people  of  Florence,  and  ttvd 
gcnt^^mcR  of  Jiigher  ran&  fromamongft  their  friends  -at  Bologna,  to  whotii 
tnej  gi**  aoooimiflioo  to  reform,  the  State  asithejf  pieafed.  Thefe  Dele- 
gates, at  their  firft  meeting,  divided  the  city  into  diftin£t  Arts  or  Trades % 
evte  aabh'of-  Mrhich  they  conftituted  a  Magistrate*  who  was  to  adminiftcr 
jpftefe  to  all  that  werfe  in  bis  department;  and  to  every  art  a  feparate 
bander  jfffr*  afiigncd,  under  which  they  might  affemble  in  arms  whenever 
the  fafety  of  (he  publifc  ftfrjuircd  it.  At  firft  thefe  -*frfr  or  Companies 
vtetftffdvp*  feteri  greater,  and  five,  l&fsi  but  die  lefs  being  afterwards 
tfttggftvtted  to  fourtee«y  the  whole  number  amounted  to  twenty  one,  and 
Ojtfttimiflf  fe  to  be  at  prefent 

. ;  The  reformers  proceeding  to  make  other  alterations  likewife  for  die 
qttNtoMHtgaodi  Count  Guido,  who  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  make  fbme 
pfcmfea  fo#  his  foldiersy  canfeda  fax  to  be  laid  upon  the  citizens  for 
thtfpiftw^imt  met  with  fa  much  oppofitbn  in  the  matter,  that  he 
never  durft  uie  any  compulfory  means  to  colled):  it.  So  that  perceiving 
att  would  be  loft,  if  he  did  not  take  fbme  meafures  to  prevent  it,*  he 
hridjftprivttt  consultation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibdine  fa&ion,  in 
wWcfek  waarefoWed  to  take  that  back  again  from  the  people  which  he 
ltfd  fajriconfidonttely  given  them ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  neceflaryv  even; 
tgr  facedf  arms.  Accordingly,  when  he  thought  We  had  madb  fufficient 
ftctmlBaam  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  he  took  an'  opportunity  of 
ntifcng  a  tumult  whilft  the  thirty  fix  reformers  were  fitting;  at  which  they 
Wdrfr  (br  frighted  that  they  retired  to  their  houfes.  But  the  enfigns  of 
thefevcral  arts  being  immediately  difplayed,  the  people  repaired  to  them' 
ia  wtn&y  arid  understanding  that  Count  Guido  and  his  party  were  at  St. 
Jpbn'ftt  they  made  a  ftand  near  Trinity  Church,  and  chofe  Giovanni 
Stidimeri  fyt  their  leader.  The  Count,  on  die  other  hand,  having 
Kttioe  where  they'  had  pofted  themfelves,  inftantly  advanced  to  attack 
them ;  and  the  people  not  declining  ah  engagement,  they  met  near  a 
place  thrft  is  now  called  la  Loggia  de  Tornaquinci,  where  the  Count  was 
worfted  and  mod  of  his  party  flain.  Daunted  at  this  repulfe,  and  ap- 
prehenfive  that  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  him  again  in  the  night  and 
knock  him  on  the  head,  now  he  had  fo  few  forces  to  truft  to,  and  thofe 
beaten  and  difmayed,  he  refolved  to  lave  himfelf  by  flight;  and,  contrary 
to  the  perfuaiion  of  the  heads  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  he  retired  in  all 
hafte  to  Prato,  with  what  men  he  had  left.  However,  as  foon  as  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  place  of  fecurity  and  had  recovered  his  fpirits,  he 
was  fenfible  of  his  error;  and  being  defirous  to  retrieve  his  reputation, 
he  marched  back  early  the  next  morning  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  re- 
gaining that  with  honour  which  he  had  loft  with  fo  mftch  ighoiuin^ 
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But  he  was  difappointed  in  that  defign  alfo ;  for  though  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  very  difficult  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  the  people  found 
it  no  hard  matter  to  keep  him  out  when  he  was  fo :  fo  that  he  was  forced 
to  draw  off  once  more  with  infinite  difgrace  and  chagrin  to  Cafentino, 
and  the  Ghibelines  retired  to  other  towns  that  were  of  their  party*. 

The  people  having  thus  got  the  upper  hand,  refolved  to  unite  ther 
city  again  if  poffible,  and  by  the  advice  of  thofe  that  wiflhed.well  to  the 
common  wealth,  to  recall  all  fuch  citizens  as  had  been*  forced  to  leava 
their  homes,  whether  they  were  Guelphs  or  Ghibelines.  In  confequence 
of  which,  the  Guelphs  returned,  fix  years  after  they  had  been  baniflicd, 
the  late  attempt  of  the  Ghibelines  was  pardoned,  and  they  were  fuffered 
to  come  back  again.  But  they  ftill  continued  very  odious  both  to  the 
Guelphs  and  the  people ;  the  former  not  being  able  to  forgive  the  dif- 
grace and  hardships  of  their  long  exile,  nor  the  latter  to  forget  their 
infolence  and  tyranny  when  they  had  the  government  in  their  hands :  fo 
that  their  ancient  animofities  were  not  yet  entirely  extinguiihed  either 
on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

•  Whilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  were  in  this  fituation^  a  rumour  was 
ipread,  that  Conradine,  nephew  to  Manfred,  was  marching  with  an 
army  out  of  Germany  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of  Naples :  at  which 
news,  the  Ghibelines  began  to  conceive  frefh  hopes  of  recovering  their 
former  authority ;  and  the  Guelphs  feeing  no  lets  foilicitou6  to  lecure 
themfelves  again  A  the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  applied  to  King  Charles 
for  affiftance,  in  cafe  Conradine  Should  actually  come.  This  requeft 
being  granted,  his  forces  immediately  began  their  march  :  upon  which, 
the  Guelphs  grew  fo  infolent,  and  the  courage  of  the  Ghibelines  was 
damped  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  fled  out  of  the  city  two  days  before 
the  arrival  of  thofe  luccours.  After  the  departure  of  the  Ghibelines, 
the  Florentines  new  modelled  their  city,  and  chofe  twelve  principal 
Magiftrates,  who  were  to  continue  in  authority  no  longer  than  two 
months,  not  under  the  title  of  Anziarri>  but  that  of  Buonbuomini.  Next 
in  power  under  them,  they  appointed  a  council  of  eighty  Citizens, 
which  they  called  the  Credenza.  After  this,  an  hundred  and  eighty 
more  were  eleftcd  out  of  the  people,  thirty  to  ferve  every  two  months; 
who,  together  with  the  Credenza,  and  the  twelve  Buonhuomini,  were 
called  the  General  Council:  Befides  which,  they  inftituted  another  coun- 
cil, confifting  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  members,  equally  cholen  out 
of  the  Nobility,  Citizens,  and  Commonalty,  which  was  to  confirm  what- 
foever  had  been  refolved  upon  by  the  others,  and  to  adt  jointly  with 
them  in  difpofing  of  the  public  honours  and  offices  of  the  common- 
wealth. Having  in  this  manner  fortified  themfelves  againft  the  machi- 
nations of  tbb  Ghibeltaes;  hy  news  laws;  and  creating  magiftrates  only 
.1  of 
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'of  the  Guelph  party,  they  divided  the  goods  and  eftatcs  of  the  Ghibe- 
Imes  into  three  parts j  one  of  which  was  confifcated  for  public  ufes, 
toother  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  their  Magiftrates  and  other  Officers, 
and  the  third  diftributed  amongft  the  Guelphs,  in  confideration  of  the 
lofles  they  had  fuftained.  The  Pope  likewife,  to  fecure  Tufcany  to  the 
Guelph  faftion,  made  King  Charles  Imperial  Vicar  of  that  Province. 

Whilft  the  Florentines  thus  maintained  their  honour  and  reputation 
abroad,  by  the  valour  of  their  arms,  and  at  home  by  this  new  form  of 
government,  the  Pope  died,  and  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  up  till  after 
a-conteft  that  lafted  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Gregory  X.  was 
chofen,  who  being  in  Syria,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  (where  he  had 
refided  many  years,  without  concerning  himfelt  in  the  intrigues  of 
faction)  and  an  enemy  to  difcord  of  all  kinds,  did  not  (hew  the  fame 
partiality  to  the  Guelphs  that  his  predeceflbrs  had  done.     And  there- 
fore,  when  he  arrived  at  Florence,  in  his  way  to  France,  thinking  it  the 
duty  of  a  good  pallor  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  reunite  the  City,  and 
compofe  all  differences,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Florentines  to  receive 
commiffioners  from  the  Ghibelines,  to  negotiate  the  terms  upon  which 
they  fhould  return :  but,  notwithftanding  an  accommodation  was  con- 
cluded betwixt  the  two  parties,  the  Ghibelines  were  fo  fufpicious,  that 
they  would  not  come  back  again.     The  caufe  of  this  retufal  was  laid 
to  the  charge  at  the  city,  and  enraged  the  Pope  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
lie  excommunicated  it ;  under  which  cenfure  it  continued,  ?s  long  as  he 
lived  ;  but  after  his  death,  when  Innocent  V.  was  elected,  it  was  taken 
off.     Innocent  was  fucceeded  by  Nicholas  HI.  of  the  Houfe  of  Urfini : 
and  as  the  Popes  were  always  jealous  of  any  confident  ble  power  in  Italy 
(though  raifed  by  the  favour  of  the  Church)  and  constantly  endeavoured 
to  deprefs  it,  great  commotions  and  frequent  changes  enfuod.    For  the 
dread  of  .any  one  that  was  grown  potent,  occafioned  the  exaltation  of 
another  that  was  weaker  than  him,  who  growing  powerful  alio  by  his 
advancement,  became  equally  formidable,  and  was  fure  to  be  humbled 
in  his  turn,  if  poffible.     This  was  the  occafion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  being  taken  from  Manfred,  and  given  to  Charles.     And  when 
Charles  was  afterwards  thought  too  ftrong,  by  thu  acquiiition,  his  ruin 
was  alfo  confpired :  for  Nicholas  III.  moved  by  this  confideration,  fo  con- 
trived  matters,    that  Charles  was  removed  from  the  government  of 
Tufcany  by  the  Emperor,  and  Latino,  the  Pope's  Legate,  lent  thither 
in  his  room,  by  a  commiffion  from  that  Prince. 

The  government  of  Florence  was  fallen  »nto  great  diforder  and  mif- 
rule  at  this  time  5  for  the  Guelph  Nobility  were  grown  lo  infolent,  and. 
flood  in  fo  little  awe  of  the  Magiftracy,  that  thougn  many  murders  and. 
other  ads  of  violence  were  daily  committed,  yet  the  criminals  generally 
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efcapcd  with  impunity,  through  the  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Nobles.  To  refbrain  thefe  enormities,  the  heads  of  the  City  thought  it 
i)0  bad  expedient  to  recall  thofe  that  were  banifhed;  which  gave  die 
Legate  an  opportunity  of  interpofing  his  authority  and  good  offices  for 
the  re-union  of  the  city,  and  the  return  of  the  Ghibelines*  This  being 
happily  effedcd,  inftead  of  twelve  governor,  they  refolved  to  have  four- 
teen, feven  of  each  party,  who  fhould  be  .nominated  by  the  Pope,  and 
remain  in  office  no  longer  than  one  year.  Under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  city  continued  for  the  fpace  of  two  years;  when  Martin,  a 
Frenchman,  was  created  Pope,  and  reftored  all  the  power  and  authority 
to  King  Charles  that  had  been  taken  from  iiim  l>y  Pope  Nicholas* 
Upon  which,  the  rage  of  fadion  fuddenly  blazed  out  again  in  Tufcany : 
for  the  Florentines  rofe  in  arms  againft  the  Emperor's  deputy,  and  put 
the  Ghy  under  a  new  regulation,  to  curb  die  ambition  of  die  Ghibfclines, 
and  the  iniblence  of  the  Nobility. 

In  the  year  1282,  the  companies  t>f  the  Arts  and  Trades  having  for 
fome  time  had  magiftrates  and  colours  of  their  own,  were  becotoe  fo 
rdpedable  and  powerful,  that  they  got  a  Law  pafled  by  dieir  authority, 
in  which  it  was  ordained,  that  mftead  of  fourteen  citizens,  three  only 
Aoald  govern  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  for  no  longer  than  two 
months  5  who  were  to  be  chofen  indifferently  out  of  the  Nobility  or 
Commons,  provided  they  were  Merchants,  or  ptofeffed  any  Art  or  G*> 
cooation :  and  thefe  were  catted  Prion.  Afterward*,  the  chief  Ma* 
gifttacy  was  vetted  in  foe  perfons,  one  for  each  ward,  under  which  re- 
gulation the  city  continued  till  the  year  13425  when  it  was  divided 
into  Qgar&rs,  and  die  number  of  the  Priori  reduced'  to  nine,  which', 
by  fome  accident  or  other,  during  this  period,  had  been  fomctimeg 
augmented  to  twelve.  This  inflatutaont  in  time,  occafioncd  the  ruin 
of  the  Nobility,  who,  upon,  divers  provocations,  were  excluded,  and  at 
laft  entirely  iuppreffed  by  the  people.  The  Nobility,  indeed,  confented' 
to  it}>  becaufe  they  were  at  that  time  divided  amongft  themfelves:  but 
by  endeavouring  to  fupplant  each  other,  and  afpiring  to  the  fole  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  they  quite  loft  all  fhare  in  it.  There  wa? 
likewife  a  Palace  fet  apart  for  the  conftant  refidence  of  thefe  Magiftratcfr, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Council ;  whereas,  before,  they  both  ufed  to 
aflemblc  in  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Churches.  Befides  which,  they 
liad'&rjeants,  and 'other  neceffary  Officers  appointed  to  attend  them  there, 
to  create  greater  reverence  and  refpedt  in  the  people.  And  though  at 
£i ft  they  had  only  the  title  of  Priori,  they  were  afterwards  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Signori  or  Signwry. 

The  Florentines,  after  this,  continued  quiet  at  home  for  fome  time  5 
during  which,  they  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Arezzo,  (for  having 
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expelled  the  Guelphs  their  City)  and  gained  a  confidcrable  vi&ory 
#ver  them  at  Campaldino.  And  as  the  City  now  began  to  grow  very 
fich,  and  full  of  inhabitants,  it  was  thought  proper  to  build  new  walls, 
tad  extend  the  bounds  of  it,  as  they  did,  to  its  prefent  circumference  3 
far  the  Former  Diameter  reached  only  from  the  old  Bridge  to  the  Church 
4f  St.  Laurence* 

War  abroad,  and  peace  at  home,  had  now  almoft  extinguished  the 
two  &£tion*  of  Guelphs  atad  Ghibelines  in  Florence;  and  there  re- 
mained only  fame  iparks  of  animofity  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  Com- 
monalty,  much  are  Incident  to  all  Republicks  ;  for  one  fide  being  na- 
turally jealous  of  arty  incroachment  upon  their  liberty  and  legal  rights, 
and  *he  other  ambitious  to  rule  apd  controul  the  Laws,  it  is  not  poflible 
ibey  fhould  ever  long  agree  together. 

Thia  humour  did  not  fhew  itfelf  in  the  Nobility  however,  whilft 
they  were  over-awed  by  the  Ghibelines;  but  when  die  latter  were  de- 
preffid*  it  began  to  appear,  and  the  people  were  daily  injured  and 
abufed  in  filch  a  manner,  that  neither  the  Laws  nor  the  Magiftracy  had 
authority  enough  to  relieve  them  *  as  every  Nobleman  fupported  himfelf 
in  Jbis  iafolence  by  the  number  of  his  friends  and  relations,  both  againft 
the  power  of  the  Signiory,  and  the  Captain  of  the  people.  The  heads 
of.  toe  Arts  therefore,  ro  remedy  ib  great  an  evil,  provided  that  every 
Signiory,  in  the  beginning  of  its  office,  fhould  appoint  a  Gonfaloniere  di 
Gntfizia,  or  Standard-bearer  of  Juftice>  out  of  the  people,  with  a  thou- 
jaod  men,  divided  into  twenty  companies,  under  him*  who  were  to  be 
always  ready  with  their  ftandard  and  in  arms,  whenever  they  were  or- 
dered by  the  Magiftracy :  and  the  firft  that  filled  this  office,  wasUbaldo 
Jjlnfioli,  who  drew  out  his  companies,  and  demolished  the  houfes  of  the 
Galletti,  becaufe  one  of  that  family  had  killed  a  Fellow  Citizen  in 
France.  The  Arts  did  not  meet  with  much  oppofition  in  this  eftahlifh- 
ment,  on  account  of  the  jealoufy  and  emulation  that  reigned  amongft. 
the  Nobility,  who  were  not  in  the  leaft  aware  that  it  was  levelled  at  them, 
till  they  felt  the  fmart  of  it ;  and  then  indeed,  they  were  not  a  little 
awed  by  it  for  fbme  time :  but  in  a  while  they  returned  to  the  com* 
million  of  their  former  outrages :  for  as  fome  of  them  always  found 
meap?  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  Signiory,  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  Gonfalonier  from  executing  his  office.  Befides, 
as  witneffes  were  always  required  upon  any  accufation,  the  plaintiff  could 
hardly  ever  find  any  one  that  durft  give  evidence  againft  the  Nobility : 
(0  that  in  a  fhort  time,  Florence  was  involved  in  its  former  diffractions,. 
and  the  people  again  expofed  to  violence  and  oppreffion  \  as  juftice  was 
grown  dilatory,  and  fentence,  though,  paffed,  feidom  or  never  executed. 
The  people  therefore,  not  knowing  what  courfe  to  take  in  thefe  circum* 
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fiances,  Giano  della  Bella,  a  ftrenuous  Patriot,  (though  of  a  very  noble 
family)  encouraged  the  heads  of  the  Arts  once  more  to  reform  the 
City:  and  by  his  advice,  it  was  tnafied,  that  the  Gonfalonier  fhould 
always  refide  with  the  Signiory,  and  have  four  thoufand  armed  men 
under  his  command.  They  likewife  entirely  excluded  the  Nobility  out 
of  that  council,  and  made  a  Law,  that  all  acceffaries  or  abettors  (hould 
be  liable  to  the  fame  punishment  with  thofc  that  were  principals  in  any 
crime;  and  further,  mat  common  Fame  (hould  be  fufficient  evidence 
to  convidt  them.  By  thefe  Laws,  which  were  called,  ti  Ordinatntnti 
4eUa  Giu/lizia,  the  people  gained  great  weight  and  authority :  but  Giano 
della  Bella  being  looked  upon  by  the  Nobility,  as  the  author  and  con- 
triver of  them,  to  bridle  their  power,  became  very  odious,  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  the  richeft  of  the  Commonalty  [*],  who  began  to  think 
his  authority  too  great,  as  they  plainly  (hewed  on  the  firft  occafion  that 
offered.  For  not  long  after,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  Commons 
was  killed  in  a  fray,  wherein  feveral  of  the  Nobility  were  engaged,  and 
Corfo  Donati  amongft  the  reft,  to  whofe  charge  die  murder  was  laid, 
as  die  moft  active  and  deiperate  of  them.  Upon  which,  he  was  taken 
into  cuftody  by  the  Captain  of  the  people :  but  whether  he  was  inno- 
cent of  the  fadfc,  or  the  Captain  was  afraid  of  condemning  him,  t>r 
whatever  elfe  might  be  die  reafon,  he  was  acquitted  j  which  (o  enraged 
the  people,  that  they  prefently  took  up  arms,  and  ran  to  die  houfe  of 
Giano  della  Bella,  entreating  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours,  that  the  Laws 
which  he  had  been  the  author  of,  might  be  duly  put  in  execution. 
Giano  was  defirous  that  Donati  (hould  be  punifhed,  and  therefore,  iik 
ftead  of  exhorting  the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  many  thought 
he  ought  to  have  done,  he  advifed  them  to  complain  to  the  Sigfiiory, 
and  demand  juftice  of  them.  But  the  people,  who  were  incenfed  to 
the  lad  degree,  thinking  themfelves  abufed  by  their  Captain,  and  aban- 
doned by  Giano,  did  not  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Signiory,  as  they 
were  di reded  ;  but  ran  furioufly  to  the  Captain's  palace  and  plundered 
if.  A  manner  of  proceeding  that  was  exceedingly  relented  by  the 
whole  city,  and  the  blame  of  it  being  laid  upon  Giano,  bv  fuch  as 
meditated  his  ruin,  fome  of  his  enemies,  who  afterwards  happened  to 
be  in  the  Signiory,  accufed  him  to  the  Captain,  as  an  encourager  of 
violence  and  iniiirrection.     Whilft  his  cauie  was  depending,  the  people 

[/J  It  has  been  a  common  piece  of  policy  in  all  Republics,  to  difcountenance  and 
even  to  deprefs  fuch  as  are  remarkably  eminent  for  virtues  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  A 
brave  man  is  fare  to  be  brow-beaten  ;  and  if  a  perfon  is  a  little  more  hofpi table  or  cha- 
litnblc  th.m  his  neighbours,  he  is  in  danger  of  the  State-inquifition,  left  his  virtues,  or 
even  the  apcarance  of  them,  (hould  make  him  popular,  and  enable  him  to  change  the 
form  of  government.  Such  is  tue  envy  and  jealoufy  that  arc  ufually  incident  to  Com- 
i>onwealtas. 

took 
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look  arms,  and  afiembled  in  great  numbers  before  his  houfe,  offering 
to  protect  him  againft  the  Signiory  and  all  his  other  enemies  :  but 
Gifuio  not  caring  to  truft  to  the  favour  of  the  populace,  nor  to  commit 
his  life  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Magiftrates,  as  he  feared  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  one,  no  lefs  than  the  ficklenefs  of  the  other,  refolvcd  to 
iecure  hunfelf  againft  the  jealoufy  of  his  enemies,  and  his  country  from 
the  rage  of  his  friends,  by  giving  way  to  envy,  and  voluntarily  banifh- 
ing  himfclf  from  a  City,  which  he  alone  had  fo  generoufly  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Nobility,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own 
life  and  fortune. 

After  his  departure,  the  Nobility,  in  hopes  of  recovering  their  authority 
which  they  conceived  they  had  loft  by  diflenfions  amongft  themfelves, 
raced  to  unite,  and  fent  two  of  their  Body  to  entreat  the  Signiory,  (which 
they  thought  was  in  their  intereft)  that  they  would  be  pleafed,  in  ibmc 
mtalure,  to  mitigate  the  aiperity  of  the  Laws  that  had  been  made  againft 
them.    But  as  foon  as  this  Petition  came  to  be  publickly  known,  the 
Commons  apprehending  the  Signiory  would  comply  with  it,  immediately 
rafe  in,  a  tumultuous  manner  :  lb  that  ambition  on  one  fide,  and  jealoufy 
on  the  other,  at  laft  occafioned  an  open  rupture  betwixt  them.     The 
Nobility  were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies,  at  St.  John's,  in  the  New 
Markot,  and  the  Piazza  de  Mozzi,  which  were  commanded  by  Forefe 
Adimari,  Vanni  de  Mozzi  and  Geri  Spini :  the  people  likewife  aflera- 
hlod  under  their  colours  in  great  numbers  before  the  Palace  of  the  Sig- 
niory, (which  at  that  time  was  not  far  from  the  Church  of  St.  Procolo) 
and.  being  fufpicious  of  the  Signiory,  they  appointed  fix  other  citizens  to 
tfitio  Concert  with  them.     In  the  mean  time,  whilft  each  party  was  pre- 
paring*, for  an  engagement,  fome,  both  of  the  Nobility  and  Commons, 
with  certain  ecclefiafticks  that  were  in  great  efteem,  interpofed  their  good 
offices  to  accommodate  matters  betwixt  them  s  reprelenting  to  the  No- 
bility, c<  that  the  lofs  of  their  authority,  and  the  laws  that  were  made 
to  curb  them,  were  entirely  owing  to  their  own  arrogance  and  tyrannical 
government:  that  to  take  up  arms  in  fuch  a  juncture,  and  have  recourfe 
to  violence  for  the  recovery  of  what  they  had  forfeited  by  their  difTen- 
fions and  intolerable  behaviour,  would  be  Co  ruin  their  country  and 
aggravate  their  prefent  misfortunes :  that  they  ought  to  confider  the  other 
party  was  much  fuperior  to  them  in  numbers,  riches,  and  popularity :  that 
their  Nobility,  which  they  vainly  imagined  fet  them  fo  far  above  others, 
was  but  an  empty  name,  and  would  ftand  them  in  little  ftead  when  they 
came  to  blows  with  an  enemy  that  had  lb  many  advantages  over  them." 
On  the  other  hand,  they  (hewed  the  people,  "  how  imprudent  it  would 
be  in  them  to  carry  things  to  extremities,  and  drive  their  enemies  to 
defpair,  fince  tbofe  that  hope  no  good,  fear  no  evil:  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
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fltettrttted  that  it  was  the  Nobility  chiefly  which  had  gained  their  city 
fuch  reputation  by  their  bravery  in  die  late  wars,  and  ought  not  therefore, 
either  in  reafon  or  juftice,  to  be  perforated  with  fuch  a  degree  of  inve- 
teracy: that  though  they  had  patiently  fubmttted  to  be  excluded  from 
all  (hare  in  the  magiflxacy,  yet  it  was  an  insupportable  hardfhip  that  they 
ihould  be  at  every  body's  mercy,  and  liable  to  be  driven  out  of  their 
country  upon  any  little  difguft  by  virtue  erf  the  new  laws :  that  they 
would  do  well  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  them,  (an  aflurance  of  which 
ftiight  poflibly  induce  them  on  the  other  fide  to  lay  down  their  arms)  and 
not  be  rafhly  hurried  by  too  great  a  confidence  in  their  numbers,  to 
hazard  the  event  of  a  battle;  fince  experience  had  fufficiently  fhewn 
that  a  handful  of  defperate  men  had  often  prevailed  over  a  force  feemingly 
much  fuperior  to  them."  Various  were  the  opinions  of  the  people  upon 
thefe  remonftrances.  Some  were  for  coming  immediately  to  a  battle, 
as  a  thing  that  muft  one  time  or  other  of  neceflity  happen,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  do  it  now  they  were  prepared,  than  to  ftay  till, 
their  enemies  had  ftrengthened  themfelves  more  effetfually  :  yet  if  there 
were  any  hopes  that  a  mitigation  of  the  laws  would  content  them,  they 
fhould  be  mitigated  accordingly :  but  fuch  was  their  pride  and  infolence, 
that  it  was  much  to  be  feared  they  would  never  alter  their  manner  of 
behaviour,  except  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  downright  force.  Others 
that  were  more  prudent  and  moderate,  thought  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
could  not  be  attended  with  any  very  bad  confequences  to  them ;  but 
that  the  iffue  of  a  battle,  if  unfuccefsful,  might  prove  fatal.  This  opi- 
nion prevailing,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  accufation  fhould  be  admitted 
ajpinft  a  Nobleman  without  fufficient  evidence  to  fupport  it :  and  though 
both  parties  laid  down  their  arms  upon  thefe  conditions,  yet  they  retained 
their  former  jcalouly  of  each  other,  and  began  to  raife  forces  and  fortify 
themfelves  as  faft  as  they  could.  The  people  however  thought  fit  to 
new  model  the  government  and  reduce  the  number  of  the  Signioty,  (as 
they  fufpe&ed  fome  of  that  body  were  too  favourably  inclined  to  the 
Nobility)  leaving  the  fupreme  authority  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mancini,  Magalotti,  Alteviti,  Peruzzi,  and  Ceretani. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  State  in  the  year  1298,  they  began  to  build  a 
iecurer  and  more  magnificent  Palace  for  the  Signiory,  with  a  Piazza  or 
large  Area  before  it,  in  the  place  where  the  houfes  of  the  Uberti  formerly 
flood.  About  the  fame  time,  the  foundation  of  the  public  prifons  was 
alfo  laid ;  all  which  Edifices  were  finished  in  a  few  years :  fo  that  the  city 
was  never  in  a  greater  fplendor  nor  more  happy  than  at  that  time ;  as  it 
abounded  in  people,  riches,  and  reputation :  for  there  were  thirty  thou- 
fand  Citizens  at  home  fit  to  bear  arms,  feventy  thoufand  more  in  their 
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lemtmm,  and  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Tufcany,  partly  as  frwflfe  $a*t)y 
Mjfuttyefts,  were  at  its  devotion.  And  though  there  were  ipfne  Uttjle 
iparks  of  jeaioufy  and  envy  ftill  remaining  betwixt  the  .Nobility  and  tfee 
fK>ple,  yet  they  did  net  openly  break  out,  or  produce  aoy  had  ^ffed,  b#t 
wcry  one  lived  quietly  and  peaceably  with  his  neighbour :  and  had  not 
this  tranquillity  at  laft  been  difturbed  by  freih  difwrds  at  home,  it  woi)]d 
Jutfe  Aden  in  no. danger  from  any  other  enemy;  AS  it  WW  tjiem  in  ib 
AoHrtfhing  a  condition,  that  it  neither  feared  the  attempts  of  the  Exiles, 
©or  the.power  of  the  Emperor,  and  could  have  brought  a  body  of  forces 
int^  the  field  able  to  face  thole  of  all  the  other  States  in  Italy  put  together. 
^The  mifchief,  however,  which  foreign  enemies  were  not  able  to  do 
ahem*  whilft  they  continued  thus  united,  was  unhappily  effe&ed  by  new 
divifions  amongft  themfelves. 

There  were  two  families  in  Florence,  the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  both 
very  confiderable  for  their  riches,  nobility,  and  dependants  ;  and  as  they  * 
were  near  neighbours  both  in  the  city  and  country,  there  happened  feveral 
little  difgufts  betwixt  them  ;  yet  not  of  fuch  confequence  as  to  produce 
Oft  open  rupture:  and  perhaps  they  might  have  entirely  fubfided  without 
jdifturbing  the  peace  of  the  public,  if  they  had  not  been  revived  by* 
ftraage  and  unexpected  accident.— The  Cancellieri  being  one  of  the  chief 
Jsunities  in  Piftoja,  it  happened  that  Lori  the  Son  of  Guglielmo,  and 
Oeriihe  Son  of  Bertaccio,  both  of  that  family,  being  at  play  together, 
OttlaAifdLinto  a  difpute,  and  from  words  proceeded  to  a  rencounter,  in 
-which  Geri  was  flightly  wounded  by  the  other.  But  when  Guglielmo 
.heard  of  the  quarrel,  it  gave  him  fo  much  uneafinefs  that  he  ufed  his 
ufcmoft  endeavours  to  reconcile  them;  and  infilled  that  his  fon  fhould  go 
toGeri's  father  and  alk  pardon,  or  at  lead  make  an  apology  for  what  had 
happened.  This  generous  fubmiflion  however,  only  ferved  to  widen 
, thtthreaqh :  for  when  Lori  went  to  wait  upon  his  kinfinan,  according  to 
hk  father's  defire,  Bertaccio  faid  "  he  did  not  think  that  was  fufficient 
-fatisik&ioni"  but  ordered  his  fervants  (as  an  aggravation  to  the  indignity) 
to  lay  hold  on  him  and  carry  him  into  a  liable,  where  they  cut  off  his 
•  right  hand  upon  the  Manger,  with  this  taunt,  "  you  may  now  go  back 
to  your father,  and  tell  him,  that  excufes  won't  do ;  jieel  is  the  only  remedy 
infwb  cafes".  The  barbarity  of  the  fad:  enraged  Guglielmo  and  his 
/friends  to  finch  a  degree,  that  they,  immediately  took  arms  to  revenge 
it:  and  Bertaccio  and  his  dependants  doing  the  fame;  not  only  all  that 
family,  but  the  whole  city  of  Ptftoia  was  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and 
divided  into  two  parties.  Thefe  Cancellieri  defcended  from  one  of  the 
fame  name  who  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  was  called  Bianca,  or 
Blanche j  from  whence  that  party  that  adhered  to  her  poftcrity  took  the 
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nime  of  T/]  Biarica ;  and  the  other,  in  oppdfiti&,  diftihguHhed  itfelf 
by  that  otfftra.  Many  flcirmifhes  happened  betwixt  them,  in  which 
numbers  of  people  loft  their  lives,  and  fomc  families  were  entirely  ruined : 
and  as  no  expedient  could  be  found  to  reconcile  them  (though  both  fides 
were  heartily  fick  of  the  quarrel)  they  determined  to  come  to  Florence, 
in  hopes  either  of  putting  an  end  to  it  there,  by  the  mediation  of  their 
conmon  friends,  or  if  mat  could  not  be  effedled,  toftrengthen  their 
rcfpe&ive  parties  bv  drawing  other  families  into  them.  The  Neri  having 
ah  mtimate  friendship  with  the  Donati,  were  efpoufed  by  Corfo,  the 
head  of  that  family :  and  the  Bianchi,  to  balance  that  acquifition  of 
ftrength  in  their  adverfaries,  had  recourfe  to  Veri,  the  head  of  the  Cerchi, 
for  their  afliftance ;  a  man  of  no  lefs  power  than  Corfo,  nor  inferior  to 
him  in  any  other  rclpedt  whatfoever. 

,  Thefe  fparks  of  difcord,  thus  blown  from  Piftoia  to  Florence,  foon 
revived  the  former  animofities  betwixt  the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  which 
began  to  blaze  out  again  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Signiory  and  others  of 
the  principal  Citizens  were  under  no  fmall  apprehenfion  that  the  whole 
city  would  at  laft  become  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  hourly  expe&fed 
the  two  parties  would  openly  attack  each  other.  They  applied  therefore 
to  the  Pope,  and  entreated  him  to  make  ufe  of  his  authority  to  compofe 
thofe  differences,  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  do :  upon  which  fol- 
licitation,  his  Holinefs  fent  for  Veri  to  Rome,  and  earneftly  exhorted  him 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Donati.  But  Veri  pretending  to  be  furprized,  faid 
u  there  was  no  quarrel  of  any  kind  betwixt  them  that  he  knew  of,  and 
confequently  there  could  not  be  any  occafion  to  exhort  him  to  a  recon- 
ciliation ."  But  not  long  after  his  return  from  Rome,  their  feuds  increafed 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  there  only  wanted  an  opportunity  (which  foon  after 
happened)  to  make  them  burft  out  into  a&ion.  In  the  month  of  May 
feveral  Holidays  are  publickly  celebrated  in  Florence ;  on  one  of  which, 
fome  young  gentlemen  of  the  Donati  family  with  their  friends,  all  on 
horfe-back,  flopped  near  Trinity  Church  to  look  at  fome  women  that 
were  dancing :  prefently  after,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  feveral  of  the 
Cerchi  alio  arrived  at  the  fame  place,  with  many  of  their  acquaintance  ; 
and  being  defirous  to  gratify  their  curiofity  in  like  manner,  they  fpurred 
on  their  horfes,  not  knowing  the  ■  Donati,  who  were  foremoft  ■  in  the 
crowd,  and  joftled  in  amongft  them.  The  Donati  therefore  looking  upon 
this  as  an  affront,  immediately  drew  their  fwords^;  and  the  Cerchi  doing 
the  fame, .  a  fkirmifh  enfued  in  which  many  were  wounded  on  both 
fides. 

£/]  Bianca  fignifici  JVbiit,  and  NcraJtfab 
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;(<3thJ*aocid6nt  was  .the  occafion  of  great  mifchief :  for  the  whole  City* 
af-ffleU  rCoitanaons  as  Nobility,  divided  upon  k^  ibme  taking  part  with 
th^Bianchi,  tfnd  others  with  the  Neri.  The  head*  of  the  Bianca  party 
ware  the  Cerchi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Adimari,  the  Abbati,  part  of 
thsTofujghi,  Bardi,  Roffi,  Fqefcobaldi,  Nerli,  Mannelli,  all  the  Mozzi* 
ScaJh  iCherardini,  Cavalcanti,.  Malefpini,  ,Boftichi,  Giandonati,  Vec- 
chicfti,  ovd  Ariguzzi,  who  were  followed  by  many  considerable  families 
ctf?  the; Commoners  and  all  the  Ghibeline  .faction  in  Florence :  fo  that  in 
regard  to  their  numbers,  they  fcemed  to  have  a  great  fuperiority.  The 
©thee  fide,  was  headed  by  the  Donati,  and  fupported  by  all  thofe  of  the 
above,  mentioned  families  who  did  not  follow  the  Biancni,  together  with* 
aU  the  Pazzi,  Vifdomini,.  Manieri,  Bagnefi,  Tornaquinci,  Spini,  Buon* 
delmonti,  Gianfigliazzi,  and  Brunellefchi.  Nor  did  this  contagion  confine 
kfelf  to  the  city  alone,  but  infected  all  the  country  round  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner,  that  the  Captains  of  the  Arts,  and  all  thofe  that  favoured  the  Guelphs* 
and  were  friends  to  the  Commonwealth,  began  to  be  very  much  afraid 
this  new  cembuftion  would  throw  the  city  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
die  Ghibeiines,  to  its  utter  ruin.  Upon  which  they  fent  again  to  the  Pope, 
befeeching  him  to  provide  fome  remedy  for  thefe  diftra&ions,  except  he 
had  a  mind  that  their  city,  which  at  all  times  had  been  the  Bulwark  of 
die  Church,,  fhould  either  be  totally  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  become  fubjedfc 
to  the  Ghibeiines..  In  compliance  with  their  requeft,  the  Fopedifpatched  ■ 
Mattpp  d'  Acqua  Sparta,  a  Portugueze  Cardinal,  as  his  Legate  to  Flo- 
rence 1  who,  finding  the  party  of  the  Bianchi  fo  refradtory  and  confident 
in  their  numbers  that  they  refufed  to  liften  to  any.propofals  of  peace, . 
left  Florence  in  a  rage,  and  put  it  under  an  interdict :  fo  that  it  was  in  • 
greater  confufion  after  his  departure  than  before  he  came  thither. 

WhUftthe  two  parties  were  in  this  ferment,  and  ripe  for  an  infurrefiion, 
it  happened  that  feveral  of  the  Cerchi  and  Donati  met  together  at  a 
Funeral,  where  fome  angry  words  pafled  betwixt  them,  and  from  words 
they  came  to  blows,  though  no  great  harm  was  done  at  that  time  on  either 
fide.  But  after  they  returned  to  their  houfes,  the  Cerchi  rcfolved  to 
attack  the.  Donati,  .and  affembled  all  their  friends  for  that  purpofe :  in 
which  afiault,  however,  they  were  valiantly  repulfcd  by  Corfo,  and  many 
of  them  wounded.  Upon  this,  the  whole  city  took  up  arms,  neither 
the  power  of  the  Magistracy  nor  the  authority  of  the  laws  being  able  to 
refbain  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  The  vvifeft  and  beft  of  the  Citizens 
were  in  great  terror :  and  the  Donati  being  the  weaker  party,  not  a  little 
doubtful  of  their  fafety.  It  was  agreed  therefore,  at  a  meeting  betwixt 
Corfo,  the  Heads  of  the  Neri,  and  the  Captains  of  the  Arts,  that  in 
order  to  fecure  themielves,  it  was  neceflary  the  Pope  fhould  be  lbllicited 
to  fend,  fome  perfon  of  royal  extraction  to  reform  the  city;  imagining 

thi$h 


this  irbuld  be  tiie  moft  effWhial  wSy  to  get  the  bfettef  of  their  Enemies. 
*Thfe  meeting  and  the  refiitt  df  it  was  notified  to  the  Signiory  by  the  other 
fcirfty,  who  reprefented  it  as  a  confpiracy  againft  their  liberty.  So  that 
D6th  fides  being  now  in  inns  again,  the  Signiory  by  the  advice  of 
Dbhtfe  (who  at  that  tSirte  was  one  bf  diem)  boldly  drew  out  their  com- 
•  panies,  and  being  joined  b^grtat  numbersout  of  the  country,  fooh  forced 
the  thiefs  df  edch  pdrty  to  lay  dbWn  their  arms*,  after  which,  they  banifhed 
«Corfo  Donati  and  many  of  the  Neri.  And  to  (hew  that  they  adted  with 
impartiality,  they  likewife  banifhed  feveral  of  the  Bianchi,  who  not  long 
tfter  were  fuffered  to  return  upon  one  plaufible  pretence  or  other.  Corfo 
and  his  aflbciates  were  alfo  indulged  in  the  fame  manner :  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  Pope  was  their  friend,  they  went  dire&ly  to  Rome, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  perfuade  him  to  that  in  a  perfonal  conference, 
for  which  they  had  lately  petitioned  his  Holinefs  in  their  letters. 

Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France,  happened  to  be 

then  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  being  invited  into  Italy  by  the  King  of  Naples 

tbmake  a  defcent  upon  Sicily.     The  Pope  therefore  thought  fit  (as  he 

*was  fo  much  importuned  by  the  Florentines)  to  fend  this  Prince  to  ftay 

.at  Florence  till  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  more  proper  for  Navigation. 

lh  coiifequence  of  which  deputation,  he  went  to  that  city:  and  though 

.the' Bianchi,  who  then  had  the  upper  hand  there,  looked  upon  him  with 

fen  evil  eye,  yet  as  he  was  Patron  of  the  Guelphs  and  fent  by  the  Pope, 

they  durft  not  oppofe  his  coming:  on  the  contrary,  to  make  him  their 

friend,  they  gave  him  full  power  to  regulate  the  city  as  he  thought  beft. 

He  was  no  fooner  vetted  with  his  authority  but  he  caufed  all  his  friends 

fend  partisans  to  arm  themfeives;  which  made  the  people  fo  jealous  that 

he  intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  that  they  alfo  took  arms,  and 

*very  man  was  ready  to  oppofe  him  if  he  mould  make  any  fuch  attempt. 

The  Cerchi  and  theneads  of  die  Bianchi  having  had  the  chief  government 

of  (he  city  fome  time  in  their  hands,  and  behaved  with  great  arrogance, 

were  become  generally  odious ;  which  encouraged  Corfo  and  others  of 

the  Neri  who  had  fled,  to  return  to  Florence,  upon  an  affurance  that 

-Charles  and  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  were  their  friends  and  would  fup- 

port  them.     Accordingly  whilft  the  city  was  thus  alarmed  with  the  ap- 

jprehenfions  of  Charles  s  defigns,  Corfo,  with  all  his  aflbciates,  and  many 

►  other  of  their  followers  made  their  entry  into  it  without  any  fort  of  refift- 

.fence :  and  though  Veri  de  Cerchi  was  called  upon  to  oppofe  them,  he 

declined  it,  and  (aid,  "  the  people  of  Florence  might  even  chaftife  them 

therrffelves  if  they  pleafed,  as  they  were  likely  to  be  the  greateft  fufferers 

hy  them."    But  that  inlinuation  had  n*  effed: ;  for  inftead  of  chaftifing 

them,  they  received  them  with  open  arms,  whilft  Veri  was  forced  to  fly 

for  his  fafety.    For  Corfo  having  forced"  his  oeritrance  at  tht  Porta  Pinti, 

drew 
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drew  up -and  made  a  ftand  over-againft  St.  Pictro  Maggiore,  not  fir  from 
his  own  houfe;  and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  his  friends,  and 
others  that  affembled  therein  hopes  of  a  change  of  government,  he  in  the 
firft  place  reieafed  all  prifoncrs,  upon  what  account  and  by  whomfbever 
they  had  been  committed  :  after  which  he  divefted  the  Signiory  of  thai 
authority,  and  chofe  new  Magiftrates  (all  of  the  party  of  the  Neri)  out 
of  the  people  to  fupply  their  places.  He  then  plundered  the  houfes  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Bianchi,  for  five  days  together;  during  which  time,  * 
die  Cerchi  and  the  heads  of  that  Fa&ion  feeing  the  people  for  the  moil 
p^rt  their  enemy,  and  Charles  by  no  means  their  friend,  fled  out  of  the 
<rity  into  fuch  ftrong  places  as  they  were  poffefled  of:  and  though  they 
would  not  lifter*  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Pope  before,  they  were  now 
forced  to  implore  his  afiiftance ;  representing  to  his  Holinefs  that  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  there  had  been  fo  fa*  from  uniting  the  city,  that  it  had 
thrown  it  into  ftill  greater  diftradtion.  The  Pope  therefore  again  feat  his 
Legate  Acquafparta  to  Florence,  who  not  only  made  an  accommodation 
betwixt  the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  but  fortified  it  by  feveral  intermarriages 
in  <hofc  families.  Neverthelefe,  when  he  infifted  that  the  Bianchi  Jhould 
feare  in  the  chief  offices  of  the  common  wealth,  and  that  was  refufed 
tfy  the  Neri,  who  were  then  in  full  potieffibn  of  them,  he  left  the  city 
With  aa  much  diflatisfa&ion  as  he  had  done  before,  and  excommunicated  • 
it  a  feeond  time  for  its  Contumacy.  The  Neri  on  the  other  hand,  feeing 
their  old-enemies  in  their  bofom  again>  were  not  a  little  afraid  they  would  - 
vie  all  means  to  ruin  them,  in  order  to  recover  their  former  authority. 
Thus  both  parties  were  ftill  difcontented :  and  as  if  thefe  animofities  were 
not  fufficient  to  enflame  the  city,  frefh  occafions  of  di&ord  continually. 
Happened. 

As  Niccoio  de  Cerchi  was  going  one  day  with  feveral  of  his  friends 
ftr  his  feat  in  the  country,  he  wasafiaulted  by  Simone,  the  Son  of  Corip 
Donati,  at  die  Ponte  ad  Africo.  The  ikirmtfh  was  (harp  and  bloody  j  . 
for  Niccoio  was  killed  upon  the  fjpot,  and  Simone  fo  defperately  wounded 
that  hc.died  the  fame  night.  This  accident  threw  the  whole  city  into 
an  uproar  again ;  and  though  indeed  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  Neri, 
yet  they  were  fkreened  by  the  Magiftracy:  and  before  judgment  could 
be  obtained,  a  confpiracy  was  laid  to  be  difcovered  betwixt  the  BiancKi 
and  Pietro  Ferrante  (a  Nobleman  that  attended  Charles  of  Valois)  widi 
whom  they  had  been  tampering  to  perfuade  his  matter  to  reinftate  them 
in  the  government.  The  plot  was  detedted  by  fome  letters  from  the 
Ccrohi  to  Pietro ;  though  it  was  the  common  opinion  they  were  forged 
by  the  Donati*  to  wipe  off  the  odium  they  had  incurred  by  the  murder 
of  NiccolA  Cerchi. .  However,  all  the  family  of  the  Cerchi,  with  many  of 
their  followers  of  the  Bianca  party  (and  amongft  the  reft  Dante  the  Poet) 

were  • 
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were  immediately  fcnt  into  banifliment,  their  eftates  confiscated,  and 
their  houfes  demolished :  after  which  their  party,  with  many  of  the 
Ohibclines  who  had  joined  them,  were  difperfed  and  Scattered  up  and 
down  in  different  places,  where  they  waited  in  hopes  that  feme  new 
commotion  might  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  lodes. 
And  Charles  having  executed  the  defign  of  his  errand  to  Florence,  left 
that  city  and  went  back  to  Rome,  that  he  might  profecute  his  expedition 
into  Sicily ;  in  which  he  proceeded  with  no  lefs  imprudence  and  ill 
fuccefs  than  he  had  done  in  the  affairs  of  Florence :  fo  that  after  he 
had  loft  many  of  his  men,  he  returned  with  infinite  difgrace  and  contempt 
into  France. 

After  the  departure  of  Charles,  Florence  continued  tolerably  quiet 
•for  fome  time ;  though  Corfo  Donati  was  ftill  diflatisfied  that  he  did  not 
.enjoy  fuch  a  degree  of  authority  in  it  as  he  thought  due  to  his  merits, 
fince  the  government  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  condu&ed 
by  thofe  that  were  much  inferior  to  him  in  all  refpefts.  Exafperatcd  at 
this  negledt,  he  meditated  revenge:  but  to  varnifh  over  his  defigns  with  a 
fair  pretext,  he  accufed  feveral  Citizens  who  had  been  intruded  with  die 
publick  money,  of  embezzling  it  and  applying  it  to  their  own  private 
'ufes  :,fbr  which,  he  faid,  they  ought  to  be  called  to  account  and  punifli- 
.ed.  This  fcandal  was  likawife  induftrioufly  propagated  by  feveral  others 
who  had  the  fame  views  ;  and  many  were  ignorant  and  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  what  Corfo  did,  was  out  of  pure  concern  and 
afiedion  for  his  country,  [g]  But  the  perfbns  thus  calumniated  being  in 

[j[]  The  fureft  way  of  gaining  the  commonalty  in  democratical  governments,  is  to 
rail  foundly  at  the  adminiftration  j  and  when  other  topics  of  defamation  are  wanting 
to  ambitious  and  difcontcnted  men,  the  charge  of  peculation  and  embezzlement  of  the 
public  money  is  always  at  hand,  which,  though  a  very  ftale  cry,  is  conftantly  liftened 
to  with  great  eagernefs  by  the  people,  (whether  true  or  falfe)  whofe  clamours  and  re- 
fentment  it  is  calculated  to  excite  \  as  it  eafily  falls  in  with  the  complaints  of  hard  times + 
heavy  taxes  ^  &c.  which  are  ufual  in  every  age,  and  under  every  government.  The 
authors  indeed  fometimes  find  their  account  in  it,  under  a  weak  adminiftration  ;  but  the 
people  are  feldom  or  never  the  better  for  it  under  any,  nor  is  it  intended  they  {hould  be. 
But  it  feems  ftrange,  that  they  (hould  be  fo  often  gulled  into  difafieSion  and  fedition 
by  fo  trite  an  artifice,  and  the  vain  hopes  of  reftitution.  Few  are  the  inftances  of  re- 
funding Miniftcrs  j  and  perhaps  there  have  not  been  fo  many  Peculators  as  the  public 
has  imagined.  Such  charges  are,  and  always  muft  be,  very  difficult  either  to  be  proved 
or  difproved,  from  the  nature  of  all  Governments  ;  as  it  is  almoft  impoffible  ever  to  have 
fufficient  evidence  on  one  fide  \  or  for  the  other  to  exculpate  themfelves,  without  re- 
vealing fecrets  of  State  that  ought  to  be  carefully  concealed.  But  ftill  they  at  any  time 
furntfh  fufficient  matter  for  dehgning  men  to  work  upon,  and  afford  food  for  credulity 
and  difcontent.  In  our  own  country,  if  we  have  not  feen  any  minifters  of  late  buried 
at  the  public  expence,  like  fome  of  the  old  Romans ;  few,  however,  have  died  poflelled 
of  very  great  riches.  A  Caviller,  perhaps,  would  fay  (for  cavilling  fake)  that  was  owing 
to  their  luxury,  and  the  corrupt  methods  they  took  to  fupport  themfelves  in  it :  but  fuch 
pcrfons  are  not  to  be  regarded. 

favour 
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fltataf  #it&  Afepeopfe,  ftaod  upon  their  juflificaftioh:  and  thefe  difputes, 
ifttf  fofidi  litigation  and  iftany  procefles,  at  laft  grew  to  fuch  a  height 
Art  h  b&Arhe  absolutely  necfeuaty  to  take  up  arms.  On  one  fide,  were 
<&ffd  arid  Lotttefi,  Bimbp  Of  Florence,  with  many  of  the  Nobility* 
tfk£  fotritg  *if  fltt  Gnntrions  j  on  the  other,  were  the  Signiory  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people :  fo  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  fray* 
ateft  ftirtri Mhes  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  Signiory  therefore  per- 
teftfag  ihttafehres  in  great  danger,  ferit  to  Lucca  for  aid,  and  imme- 
&*&tf  alt  the  people  of  that  city  came  to  their  affiftance:  by  which 
jtealfe,  iMrtgs  were  accomniodated  for  a  time,  thd  tumults  compofed, 
fed  ffe  people  fsftisfied  with  continuing  in  pofleffion  of  their  liberty  and 
g^fhmttft,  without  inflicting  any  punifhment  upon  the  author  of  this 
4ntuft>ance« 

'The  Pope  had  been  informed  of  thefe  broils  at  Florence,  and  fent 
liis  Legate  Niccolp  daPrato  thither,  to  quiet  them,  if  poffible;  who,  be- 
fefci'prcfate  of  great  experience,  addrefs,  and  reputation,  foon  gained 
Wettzti  influence  ovet  the  pedple,  riftt  they  gjtvef  hiw  acommimon  to 
MMMMbdrf  die  city  afr  Ker.pteafedV  And  as  he  rathe*  inclined;  to  favour 
tee&hlBefihe  te&iott,  he  pwpofed  to  feeall  alf  thofe  6f  that  party  who 
fead/fceh  taitfthed :  but  thought  it  riecd&ry,  in  the  Gift  place,  to  ingra- 
Wt  hhttfclf  ftitf  further  with  the  pfcbpte,  by  reflfdring  their  antient 
CSM^Mrie^Vrhich  added  much  to  their  ifrdhgth,  atfd  diminifhed  that 
*fsth£  Mibffity.  When  he  thought  he  had  thus  fuffieiefttly  engaged  thefr 
dtoe86nt\  JVt  determined  to  bring  back  the  Exiles,  and  tried  feveral 
trieanfr  t6^ffe<S  it:  but  was  fo  far  from  fucceedjng,  that  he  became  ob- 
H&kitti  to  the  Governors,  and  Was  forced  oik  of  the  City,  which 
he  left  in.  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  was  provoked  to  fuch  a  degree  at 
th<:ticatment  he  had  met  with,  that  he  put  it  Under  an  interdict  at  his 
departure. 

Twofadlions  not  being  fufficient,  the  City  was  now  divided  and  fub- 
divided  into  feveral,  as  thofe  of  the  People  afid  Nobility,  the  Guelphs 
ftld'iht  Gfribelines,  the  Bianchi  and  the  Ndri";  and  fome  who  wifhed 
fctf  the  return  of  the  Exiles,  being  difappointed  in  their  hopes  now  the 
Legate  was  gone,  grew  clamorous  and  outrageous :  fo  that  the  whole 
City  was  in  an  uproar*  and  many  fkirmifhes  enfued.  Thofe  that  were 
ilieft  aftive  in  raifing  this  clamour,  were  the  Medici  and  Giugni,  who 
had  openly  fided  With  the  Legate  in  favour  of  the  Exiles. 

Iri  die  midft  of  thefe  rencounters,  which  daily  happened  in  all  parts 
t£  the  town,  a  fire  broke  out,  to  add  to  their  confulion,  which  fpread 
frort  the  Orto' di  Sari  Michele  (where  it  firft  began)  to  the  houles  of 
Ac  Abbatf,  and  from  thence  to  thofe  of  the  Caponfacchi,  which  were 
ail  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  together  with  the  houfes  of  the  Macci,' 
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Amieri,  Tofchi,  Cipriani,  Lamberti,  Cavalcanti,  and  all  the  new 
Market :  from  whence  the  flames  fpread  to  Porta  di  Santa  Maria,  which 
was  entirely  confumed ;  and  being  driven  by  the  wind  towards  the  old 
Bridge,  they  likewife  demolished  the  houfes  of  the  Gherardini,  Pulcj* 
Amadei,  Lucardefi,  and  fo  many  others,  that  the  number  amounted  to* 
above  thirteen  hundred. 

Many  were  of  opinion  that  this  misfortune  was  the  effe&  of  accident* 
and  that  fome  houfes  took  fire  by  chance,  whilft  the  owners  of  thetu 
were  engaged  in  a  fkirmifh  which  happened  at  that  time.  Others 
affirm,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  villany  of  Neri  Abbati*  Prior  of  St, 
Pietro  Scheraggio,  a  diflblute  and  abandoned  fellow,  who,  feeing  cvecy 
body  fo  bufily  employed,  took  that  opportunity  of  doing  a  mifchief  foe 
which  there  could  be  no  remedy ;  and  that  it  might  fucceed  the  better* 
and  make  him  left  fufpe&ed,  he  alio  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  of  his  own* 
friends,  where  he  had  a  convenience  of  doing  it.. 

It  was  in  July  1304,  when  Florence  was  vifited  in  this  lamentable- 
manner  with  fire  and  fword,  At  which  time,  Corfo  Donati  was  the 
only  perfon  of  any  diftindtion  that  did  not  take  up  arms  in  thofe  tumults  1 
iov  he  thought  that  when  all  fides  grew  tired  of  fighting,  and  inclined 
to  a  reconciliation,  he  was  the  more  likely,  upon  mat  account,  to  be 
called  in  as  an  arbitrator  to  decide  their  differences.  Accordingly,  they 
foon  after  laid  down  their  arms,  though  more  out  of  wearinefs  of  then? 
miferies,  and  that  they  might  have  time  to  take  breath,  than  from  any 
realdefire  of  being  re- united,  and  living  in  peace :  for  upon  the  whole* 
it  was  only  ftipulated,  that  the  Exiles  fliould  not  be  funered  to  return  » 
which  was  agreed  to  by  thofe  that  favoured  them,  merely  becauie  they 
proved  to  be  the  weaker  fide. 

The  Legate,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  being  informed  of  theft  new 
difturbances  at  Florence,  told  the  Pope,  that  if  he  had  any  defire  of 
compofing  them,  it  would  be  the  bed  way,  in  his  opinion,  to  fend  for 
twelve  of  the  principal  malecontents  of  that  City,  and  to  detain  them 
"at  Rome  for  fome  time :  for  when  the  fomenters  of  thofe  evils  were  re- 
moved, it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  extinguish  them.  This  advice 
was  fo  well  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  that  he  cited  the  above-mentioned 
number  of  thofe  citizens  to  appear  before  him,  (amongft  whom  was 
Corfo  Donati)  who  readily  obeyed  the  fummons.  But  as  foon  as  they 
were  fet  out  upon  their  journey,  the  Legate  found  means  to  acquaint 
the  Exiles,  that  if  ever  they  hoped  to  return  to  Florence,  that  was  their 
time,  a6  the  City  was  then  clear  of  the  only  men  that  had  authority 
enough*  to  oppofe  their  entrance.  Upon  this  encouragement,  the  Citizens 
that  had  been  banifhed,  drawing  together  what  forces  they  could,  im^ 
mediately  marched  towards  Florence*  and  not  only  entered  the  pity 
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&  that  part  where  the  new  walls  were  not  yet  thoroughly  finiflied,  but 
fltfvarited  as  far  as  the  Pigzza  di  St.  Giovanni.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
«Hice,  that  thofe  very  citizens,  who  but  a  little  before  had  exerted  them- 
fthfed  in;  the  rtioft  raemious  manner  for  their  return,  when  they  peti- 
tibiKtttin  an  humble  and  fubmiffive  manner  to  be  re-admitted,  were  the 
firft  that  took  up  arms  againft  them,  now  they  faw  them  approach  in  a 
Ifoftile  manner,  and  joined  with  the  people!  to  drive  them  back  again, 
tt  they  effcdtually  did ;  for  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  amongft 
(hem  in  thofe  days,  that  they  chearfully  gave  up  all  private  interefts 
*ftd  frienflfhips  for  the  fake  of  the  publick  good.  Their  mifcarriage  in  this 
tftetttpt,  may  chiefly  be  imputed  to  leaving  part  of  their  forces  at  Laftra4 
iftdnot  waiting  for  Tolofetto  Uberti,  who  was  advancing  with  three 
bOhdred|horfe  from  Piftoia  to  their  affiftance$  as  they  imagined  ex* 
fUJSAon  was*  of  much  greater  importance  than  numbers  at  that  time : 
and  indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fair  opportunity  is  often 
fofc  by  delay ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  mud  confider,  that  precipitate 
•tfemrizes  are  feldom  fupported  by  a  proper  force. 
* /'  After  the  Exiles  were  thus  repulfed,  me  Citizens  relapfed  into  theif 
Jbrmef  diftraftions :  and  in  order  to  deprive  the  Cavalcanti  of  the  author- 
ity whfchf  they  had  affumed,  they  feized  upon  the  Caftle  of  Le  Stinche, 
ftjpthe  Vfel  de  Greve,  which  had  been  in  pofleffion  of  that  family  for  a 
gifeat  ihimber  of  years :  and  as  thofe  who  were  then  in  this  Caftle,  were 
title  firft  that  were  committed  to  the  public  Prifon  which  had  been  lately 
knit,  that  edifice  from  thence  took  the  name  of  Le  Stincbe%  which  it 
ftSl  retains.  The  next  ftep  that  the  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth 
ttak,  was  to  re-eftablifh  the  Companies  of  the  People,  and  to  reftore 
the  Colours  under  which  the  Arts  hid  formerly  been  ufed  to  aflemble  : 
the  Captains,  the  Gonfaloniers,  or  Standard-bearers  of  the  Companies, 
ttd  die  Officers  of  Juftice,  were  called  together,  and  ordered  not  only 
10  affift  the  Signiory  in  times  of  peace  with  their  counfel,  but  to  fupport 
«id  defend  them  by  dint  of  arms  in  all  exigencies  and  commotions.  To 
aflift  die  two  Judges  who  had  been  conftituted  in  the  beginning  of  their 
ftate,  they  appointed  an  officer,  called  il  Effecutore>  or  Sheriff,  who  was 
to  ad  in  conjunction  with  the  Gonfaloniers,  and  to  fee  their  orders  car- 
ried into  execution,  whenever  the  Nobility  fliould  be  guilty  of  any 
enormity  or  aft  of  oppreffion. 

".  But  the  Pope  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Corfo  and  the  other  eleven 
CStfeens,  returned  to  Florence,  where  they  might  all  have  lived  in  peace, 
if  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  Corfo  had  not  occafioned  frefh  troubles.  In 
older  to  make  himfelf  popular,  he  conftantly  oppofed  the  Nobility  in  all 
their  ichetnes,  and  which  way  foever  he  obferved  the  people  to  incline, 
ht  turned  *U  his  authority  to  fupport  them  in  it,  and  to  gain  their  affec- 
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tiops:  Jo  that  in  all  conteft?  and  divifions,  or  when  they  had  any  e^r** 
ordinary  point  to  carry,  they  always  reforted  to  him,  and  put  themfelvcr 
under  his  diredtions.  This  created  him  much  hatred  and  pnvy  ftmopgfl: 
the  meft  confiderable  Citizens,  which  af  Jaft  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  fadtion  of  the  Neri  divided  and  quarrelled  amongft  themfeives, 
when  they  faw  Corfo  avail  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  of  the  afiedions  of 
the  people,  and  join  with  the  enemies  of  the  public  to  promote  his  own 
pi  ivate  views :  yet  fuch  was  the  awe  they  flood  in  of  his  perfon  and 
authority,  that  every  pne  was  afraid  of  him.  However,  as  the  moft 
likely  way  to  alienate  the  affejftions  of  the  people  from  him,  they  gay* 
out,  that  he  fecretly  defigned  to  feize  upon  the  government,  and  make 
himfelf  King  j  which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  make  them  believe, 
from  his  magnificent,  and  indeed  profufe,  manner  of  living,  which  far 
exceeded  thole  bounds  of  moderation  that  ought  not  to  be  tranfgreffe<i 
by  any  private  Citizen  or  Subject,  and  was  calculated,  they  faid,  to  ferve 
fome  dangerous  purpofe.  And  this  fufpicion  was  not  a  little  corroborated, 
when  they  faw  him,  loon  after,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Uguccione 
della  Faggiuola,  head  of  the  Bianchi  and  Ghibclines,  and  a  man  of  very 
great  intereft  and  power  in  Tufcany. 

As  foon  as  this  alliance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  enemies,  they; 
grew  fo  bold  upon  it,  that  they  took  up  aqps  againft  him.;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people,  inftead  of  appearing  in  his  defence,  fcrfoofe 
him  and  joined  his  adverfaries. $  the  chief  of  whom  wese  Rofib  dell* 
Tofa,  Pazziano  de  Pazzi,  Geri  Spini,  and  Betfo  Brunellefchi.     Thefer 
ai)d  their  friends,  with  a  great  multitude  of  armed  men,  afTemblqd  aft 
the  fteps  of  the  Palace  of  the  Signiory,  hywhofe  comoiand  ^n  a^cu-r 
fation  was  preferred  againft  Corfo  t($J?ietro  Branca,  captain  of  the  peopte* 
as  a  perfon,  who,  by  the  afliftance  of  Uguccione,  aipired  to  make  hiiQn. 
felf  abfolute.     Upon  which  impeachment,  being  cited  to  appear  bcfoisr 
him,  he  refufed  to  obey  the  funxmons;  and  was.  therefore  declared  % 
contumacious  Rebel,  in  left  than  two.  hours  after  he  had  been  accufed.. 
This  fentence  being  pronounced,  the  Signiory,  with  the  Companies  of. 
the  people  under  their  feveral  colours,  went  diredtly  to  apprehend  hiin+ 
Corfo,  on  the  other  hand,  not  in  the  leaft  difmayed,  either  at  the  rigour 
of  the  fentence,  the  authority  of  the  Signiory,  the  number  of  his  ene* 
mies,  or  the  inconftancy  of  his  friends,  many  of  whom  had  now  de- 
ferted  him,  immediately  began  to  fortify  his  houfe,  in  hopes  of  beigg 
able  to  defend  himfelf  there,  till  Uguccione  (to  whop*  he  had  fcnt  word  * 
of  the  defperate  circumflances  he  was  in),  could  come  to  his  relief.  The 
avenues  to  his  houfe  were  barricaded  and  guarded  by  thofe  of  &&  party  < 
that  flill  adhered  to  him,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  though  th$<  affatfanta 
were  numerous,  ttay  couk}  wf.fc^ce.lto  w»y  ttaf^jfr  tteflfr    Mwy 
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Were  killed  end  wounded  on  both  fides  in  this  a&ion,  which  was  very; 
lharp :  at  laft,  the  people  finding  they  could  not  enter  that  way,  got  into 
the  neighbouring  houfes,  and  unexpectedly  broke  through  the  walls  of 
them  into  his.  Corfo  feeing  himfelf  thus  furrounded,  on  a  fudden,  by 
feU  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  fuccour  from  Uguccione,. 
mar  any  other  refuge  left,  refolved  to  try  if  it  was  poffible  to  make  his 
ffoape. 

.  Advancing,  therefore,  with  Gherardo  Bondini,  and  fome  others  of  his* 
XDoft  refolutcand  faithful  friends,  he  made  fo  furious  an  attack  upon 
the  enomy,  that  he  broke  through  them,  and  fled  out  of  the  Porta 
alia  Grace.  However,  as  they  were  clofely  purfued,  Gherardo  was 
killed  by  Boccaccio  Caviciulli,  upon  the  Ponte  ad  Africo,  and  Corfo 
taken  prifoner  at  Rovezzano,  by  fome  Catalan  horfe  'that  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  Signiory.  But  as  he  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  befng 
intuited,  and  perhaps  torn  to  pieces,  by  a  victorious  enemy,  he  threw 
himfelf  from  his  horfe  to  the  ground,  as  they  were  bringing  him  back 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  one  of  die  Guards :: 
l|i$  body  was  afterwards  picked  up  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Salvi,  and  interred 
without  any  folemnity,  or  fepulchral  honours.  Such  was  the  unfortu- 
nate end  of  Corfo  Donati,  to  whom  his  Country,  and  the  Neri,  owed 
much,  both  of  their  good  and  bad  fortune :  without  doubt,  if  he  had 
not  been  of  fo  reftlds  a  difpofition,  his  memory  would  have  been  held 
ia  greater  honour.  However,,.,  his  4>ame  deferves  to  be  ranked  amongft. 
thofc  of  the  moft  eminent  Men  that  our  city  has  ever  produced ;  though- 
indced,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  turbulency  of  his  Spirit  made  both 
his  Country  and  Party  forget  their  obligations  to  him,  and  at  laft,  was. 
Upt'only  the  caufe  of  his  own  death,  but  brought  many  evils  upon  them,. 
IJpjctiene  had  advanced  as  far  as  Remoli,  in  his  way  to  Florence,  with* 
ftpplies  to  relieve  his  Son-in-law;  but  being  informed  there,  that  he 
was,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  imagining  that  all  fuccour: 
would  then  be  too  late>  he  thought  it  the  moft  prudent  way  to  turn- 
back again*  as  he  might  otherwife  very  likely  prejudice  himfelf, .  with—, 
out  being  able  to  do  him  any  fervice- 

After  the  death,  of  Corfo,  which  happened  in  the  year  1308,  all  tu- 
mults ceafed,  and  every  body  lived  quietly,  till  news  arrived  that  Henry 
die  Emperor,  was  come  into  Italy  with  all  the  Florentine  Exiles  in  his 
acmy,  whom  he  had  promifed  to  reinstate  in  their  Country.     The  Ma— 
giftrates,  therefore,  in  order  to  diftrefs  him,  and  leflen  the  number  of 
tbmr  enemies,  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  fuch  as  had  been  Rebels, , 
aqd  invited  them  to  return ;  excepting  fome  particular  perfons  expreilly 
mentioned.    Thofe  that  were  excluded,  were  moftly  of  the  Ghibeline 
fitftiotw  and  certain  of  the  Rianrhij  amongft  whom,  were  Dante: 
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Alighiefi,  the  Sons  of  Vcri  de  Cerchi,  and  of  Giano  (Sella  Bella.  They 
likewife  fent  to  follicit  the  affiftance  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  but 
not  being  able  to  obtain  it  as  allies,  they  gave  him  the  government  of 
their  City  for  five  years,  upon  condition  that  he  would  defend  and  proteft 
them  as  his  fubjeds.    The  Empero^in  his  paffage,  arrived  at  Pifa,  and 
|rom  thence  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned,  in  the  year  13121 
and  being  determined  to  humble  the  Florentines,  he  marched  by  the 
way  of  Perugia  and  Arezzo  to  Florence,  and  fat  down  with  his  army 
At  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Salvi,  about  a  mile  from  the  City,  where  he 
continued  fifty  <lays  without  gaining  any  advantage.     At  laft,  when  he 
found  that  tnterprize  not  likely  to  fucceed  as  he  expefted,  he  returned 
toPifa,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily, 
in  order  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Naples.    For  which  purpofe,  h$ 
inarched  that  way  with  his  army ;  but  at  a  time  when  he  thought  him- 
fclf  fore  of  fuccefs,  and  Robert  was  fo  frighted  that  he  gave  up  hist 
Kingdom  for  loft,  the  Emperor  died  at  Buonconvento. 
•    h  happened  not  long  after,  that  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  firft 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Pifa,  and  then  of  Lucca,  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  Ghibelines;  from  whence  he  committed  great  depredations  upon 
the  ^neighbouring  States.    The  Florentines,  therefore,  to  free  themfelvea 
from  the  terror  occafioncd  by  his  incurfions  into  their  territories,  in- 
<vited  Peter,  King  Robert's  Brother,  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  their  forces.    Ugucciohe1;  lon  die  other  hand,  negle&ed 
no  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time,  of  adding  to  the  power  he  had  al- 
ready acquired,  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by  artifice,  had  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  feveral  caftles  in  the  Vales  of  Arno  and  Nievole :  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  lay  fiege  to  Monte  Catini,  where  the  Florentines 
refplved  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  flop  his  career,  and  extinguish 
a  flame  thatotherwife  might  poffibly  devour  their  whole  country.    For 
this  purpofe,  having  raifed  a  very  powerful  army,  they  marched  into  the 
Vale  of  Nievole,  where  they  gave  battle  to  Uguccione,  and  were  utterly 
defeated,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  in  which  they  loft  above  two 
thoufand  men,  befides  their  General  Peter,  the  King's  brother,  whofe 
body  could  never  be  found.    The  victory,  however,  was  not  attended 
with  any  great  rejoicings  on  the  fide  of  Uguccione,  as  one  of  his  ions, 
and  many  other  officers  of  diftindtion,  were  killed  in  it. 

After  this  overthrow,  the  Florentines  immediately  began  to  fortify 
the  .towns  round  about  them,  and  applied  to  King  Robert  for  another 
General  *  upon  which,  he  fent  them  the  Count  di  Andria,  commonly 
called  Count  Noveilo,  whofe  bad  conduit,  added  to  the  impatient ' 
temper  of  the  Florentines  (which  is  foon  tired  of  any  form  of  government, 
aad  ready  to  fall  into  faflfcionfrupon  eviry  accident)  occafioncd  the  city 

to 
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to  divide  again,  notwithstanding  the  war  they  were  engaged  iff  witfc 
Uguccione  *  and  fotne  declared  for  King  Robert,  and  fome  againft  him. 
lie  chief  of  his  enemies  were  Simone  della  Tofa,  the  Magalloti,  and 
one  other  popular  families  who  had  the  greateft  power  in  the  govern- 
tentr  Thefe  perfons  fent  firft  into  France,  and  then  into  Germany,  to 
filHe  men  and  invite  officers,  in  order  to  rid  themfelves  of  their  new 
Governor  j  but  unfortunately  they  could  not  procure  either.-  However* 
is  they  were  determined  not  to  give  up  their  defign,  though  they  had  been 
disappointed  both,  in  Germany  and  France,  they,  in  the  firft  place,  took 
Arms,,  and  drove  the  Count  out  of  the  city ;  and  then  hearing  of  one 
£ando,  a  man  of  fome  reputation  at  Agobbio,  they  fent  for  him,  and 
inade  him  their  Eflecutore,  or  rather  Executioner \  with  full  power  over 
fdl  die  Citizens.  Lando,  being  naturally  cruel  and  rapacious,  went  about 
the  city  with  a  gang  of  armed,  men  at  his  heels,  hanging,  up  firft  one: 
{nan  and  then  another*  as  thofe  that  had  fent.  for  him  gave  him  directions,. 
kiid  at  laft  grew  fo  infolent,  that  he  coined  bad  money  with  the  Florentine 
fbupp,  which,  no  body  had  courage  enough,  to  oppofe :  to  fuch  a  height 
of  power  had  he  arrived  by  the  diflenfion  of  the  Citizens !  Miferable 
indeed,  and  much  to  be  lamented  was  the  condition- of  the  city  at  that 
time,  which  neither  the  bitter  remembrance  of  the  evils  produced  by 
their  former  divifions,  nor  the  dread  of  a  foreign  enemy  at  their  gates, 
nor  the  authority  of  a  King,  was  fufficient  to  keep  united ;  though  their, 
tiofleffions  were  at  the  fame  time  daily  ravaged  and  plundered,  abroad  by/ 
UguCcione,  and  at  home  by  Lando. 

7  The  Nobility,  moft  of  the  confiderable  Commoners;  and  all  the 
Guclphs,  took  the  King's  fide,  and  hated  Lando  and  thofe  that  fupported 
him:  but  as  their  enemies  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  they  could  no^ 
declare  themfelves  publickly  without  extreme  danger.    However,  that 
they  might  not  feem  wanting  in  any  endeavours  to  free,  themielves  from- 
fo  ignominious  a  yoke,  they  wrote  privately  to  King  Robert,  and  entreated: 
him  to  appoint  Count  Guido  da  Buttifolle  his  Lieutenant  at  Florence,, 
which  he  readily  complied  with :  and  the  other  party:  (though  they  had 
die  Signiory  on  their  fide)  durft.  not. venture  to  oppofe  a  man  of  fo  efta- 
blifhed  a  reputation.     But  the  Count  foon found  he  had  very  little  autho- 
rity in  the  city,  as  the  Magiftracy  and  the  Gonfaloniers  of  the  feverat 
companies  openly  favoured  Lando  and  his  friends.. 

During  thefe  troubles  in  Florence,  the  Daughter  of  Albert,  King  of 
Bohemia,  paflfed  through  that  city  (to  meet  her  hufband  Charles,  the  lbn 
of  King  Robert)  where  /he  was  received,  by  the  Kings  friends  with- 
gfeat  honour  ;  and,  upon  their  complaints  of  the  miferable  condition  of 
die  city,  and  the  tyranny  of  Lando  and  his  party,  fhe  ufed  her  good 
offices  fo  efFe&oally*  and  obtained  them  fo  many  grants  and  favours  from 
'_1    41  -       l  th*. 


this  iratxld  he  the  moft  efftftiial  Way  to  get  the  bfetterbf  their  Enemies. 
*Thfe  ttoeeting  and  the  rcfolt  df  it  was  notified  to  the  Signiory  by  the  other 
bitty,  who  reprefented  it  as  a  confpiracy  againft  their  liberty.  So  that 
t>6th  fides  being  now  in  rirms  again,  the  Signiory  by  the  advice  of 
Dbhte  (who  at  that  tittle  was  ope  bf  them)  boldly  drew  out  their  com- 
panies, and  bring  joihed  bir  great  numbers1  out  of  the  country,  foon  forced 
the  diiefs  df  edch  pdrty  to  lay  dbWn  their  arms  *  after  which,  they  banifhed 
♦  Corfo  Donati  and  many  of  the  Ncri.  And  to  (hew  that  they  afted  with 
;  impartiality,  they  likewife  banifhed  feveral  of  the  Bianchi,  who  not  long 
ifter  were  fuffered  to  return  upon  one  plaufible  pretence  or  other.  Corfo 
and  his  aflbciates  were  alfo  indulged  in  the  fame  manner :  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  Pope  was  their  friend,  they  went  diredly  to  Rome, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  perfuade  him  to  that  in  a  perfonal  conference, 
for  which  they  had  lately  petitioned  his  Holinefs  in  their  letters. 

Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France,  happened  to  be 

then  «  the  Court  of  Rome,  being  invited  into  Italy  by  the  King  of  Naples 

t6  make  a  defcent  upon  Sicily.     The  Pope  therefore  thought  fit  (as  he 

-was  fo  much  importuned  by  the  Florentines)  to  fend  this  Prince  to  ftay 

at  Florence  till  the  feafbn  of  the  year  was  more  proper  for  Navigation* 

Ih  corifequence  of  which  deputation,  he  went  to  that  city:  and  though 

:  the' Bianchi,  who  then  had  the  upper  hand  there,  looked  upon  him  with 

tin  evil  eye,  yet  as  he  was  Patron  of  the  Guelphs  and  fent  by  the  Pope, 

they  durft  not  oppofe  his  coming :  on  the  contrary,  to  make  him  their 

friend,  they  gave  him  full  power  to  regulate  the  city  as  he  thought  beft. 

'He  was  no  fooner  veiled  with  his  authority  but  he  caufed  all  his  friends 

fchd  partisans  to  arm  themfeives;  which  made  the  people  fo  jealous  that 

he  intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  that  they  alfo  took  arms,  and 

*very  man  was  ready  to  oppofe  him  if  hefhouid  make  any  fuch  attempt. 

The  Cerchi  and  the  heads  of  the  Bianchi  having  had  the  chief  government 

of  (he  city  fome  time  in  their  hands,  and  behaved  with  great  arrogance, 

Were  become  generally  odious ;  which  encouraged  Corfo  and  others  of 

theNeri  who  had  fled,  to  return  to  Florence,  upon  an  aflurance  that 

'Charles  and  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  were  their  friends  and  would  fup- 

port  them.     Accordingly  whilft  the  city  was  thus  alarmed  with  the  ap- 

prehenfioris  of  Charles  s  defigns,  Corfo,  with  all  his  affociates,  and  many 

.other  of  their  followers  made  their  entry  into  it  without  any  fort  of  refift- 

.ance :  and  though  Veri  de  Cerchi  was  called  upon  to  oppofe  them,  he 

declined  it,  and  (aid, ,c  the  people  of  Florence  might  even  chaftife  them 

thdrrffelves  if  they  pleafed,  as  they  were  likely  to  be  the  greateft  fufferers 

hy  them."    But  that  infinuation  had  n*  effect  -,  for  inftead  of  chaftifing 

them,  they  received  them  with  open  arms,  whilft  Veri  was  forced  to  fly 

for  his  fafety.    For  Corfo  having  forced*  his  jeritrance  at  tht  Porta  Finti, 

drew 
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drew  up  -and  made  a  ftand  over-againft  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  not  fir  from 
his  own  houfe ;  and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  his  friends,  and 
others  that  affcmbkd  therein  hopes  of  a  change  of  government,  he  in  the 
firft  place  reieafed  all  prifoncrs,  upon  what  account  and  by  whomfoever 
they  nad  been  committed  :  after  which  he  divefted  the  Signiory  of  their 
autnority,  and  chofe  new  Magiftrates  (all  of  the  party  of  the  Neri)  out 
of  the  people  to  fupply  their  places.  He  then  plundered  the  houfes  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Bianchi,  for  five  days  together;  during  which  time, 
the  Cerchi  and  the  heads  of  that  Fa&ion  feeing  the  people  for  the  moil: 
put  their  enemy,  and  Charles  by  no  means  their  friend,  fled  out  of  the 
city  into  fuch  ftrong  places  as  they  were  pofleffed  of:  and  though  they 
would  not  liften  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Pope  before,  they  were  now 
forced  to  implore  his  affiftance  -,  representing  to  his  Holinefs  that  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  there  had  been  fo  far  from  uniting  the  city,  that  it  had 
thrown  it  into  ftill  greater  diftraftion.  The  Pope  therefore  again  feat  his 
Legate  Acquafparta  to  Florence,  who  not  only  made  an  accommodation 
betwixt  the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  but  fortified  it  by  feveral  intermarriages 
inthofe  families.  Neverthelefc,  when  he  infilled  that  the  Bianchi  fhould 
ftrare  in  the  chief  offices  of  the  common  wealth,  and  that  was  refuted 
by  the  Neri,  who  were  then  in  full  pofieffion  of  them,  he  left  the  city 
with  as  much  diflatisfa&ion  as  he  had  done  before,  and  excommunicated  - 
it  afeeond  time  for  its  Contumacy.  The  Neri  on  the  other  hand,  feeing 
their  old  enemies  in  their  bofom  again,  were  not  a  little  afraid  they  would  - 
wfe  all  means  to  ruin  them,  in  order  to  recover  their  former  authority. 
Thus  both  parties  were  {till  difcontented :  and  as  if  thefe  animofities  were 
not  fufficient  to  enframe  the  city,  frefh  occafions  of  difcord  continually./ 
happened. 

As  Nicco&  de  Cerchi  was  going  one  day  with  feveral  of  his  friends 
ttr  his  feat  in  the  country,  he  wasafiaulted  by  Simone,  the  Son  of  Cqt6> 
Donati,  at  the  Pome  ad  Africo.  The  ikirmtfh  was  (harp  and  bloody j  . 
for  Niccoft  was  killed  upon  the  /pot,  and  Simone  fo  defperately  wounded 
that  be  died  the  fame  night.  This  accident  threw  the  whole  city  into 
an  uproar  again  •,  and  though  indeed  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  Neri, 
yet  they  were  fkreencd  by  the  Magiftracy:  and  before  judgment  could  * 
be  obtained,  a  conipiracy  was  faid  to  be  difcovercd  betwixt  the  Bianchi 
and  Pietro  Ferrante  (a  Nobleman  that  attended  Charles  of  Valois)  widi 
whom  they  had  been  tampering  to  perfuade  his  matter  to  reinftate  them 
in  the  government.  The  plot  was  detedted  by  fome  letters  from  the 
Cerqhi  to  Pietro ;  though  it  was  the  common  opinion  they  were  forged 
by  the  Donati,  to  wipe  off  the  odium  they  had  incurred  by  the  murder 
of  Niccold  Cerchi.  However,  all  the  family  of  the  Cerchi,  with  many  of 
their  followers  of  the  Bianca  party  (and  amongft  the  reft  Dante  the  Poet) 

were  * 
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of  the  general  council  fhould  be  allowed  to  write  down  their  names  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  and  deliver  it  privately  to  the  Captain  of  the  people : 
which  being  done,  the  perfons  accufed  were,  Amerigo  Donati,  Teg- 
ghiaio  Frefcobaldi,  and  Lotteringo  Gherardini,  whofe  judges  being  more 
favourable  than  perhaps  their  crimes  deferved,  they  were  only  fined  a 
certain  fum  of  money  and  difcharged. 

From  the  tumults  which  happened  in  Florence  upon  the  approach  of 
the  exiles,  it  plainly  appeared,  that  one  Captain  only  in  every  Company 
of  the  people  was  not  fufficient :  it  was  ordered  therefore,  that  each 
Company  tor  the  future  fhould  have  three  or  four,  and  that  every  Gon- 
falonier fhould  have  two  or  three  other  Enfigns  under  him  called  Pen- 
nowtiert,  that  fo  upon  any  emergency,  when  the  whole  Company 
could  not  be  drawn  out,  fome  part  of  it  might  be  employed  under  one 
of  thofe  Officers.  And  as  it  generally  happens  in  all  common-wealths, 
that  after  any  revolution  or  remarkable  crifis,  fome  or  other  of  the  old 
laws  are  abrogated  and  new  ones  made  in  their  room ;  fo  though  the 
Signiory  at  firft  was  changed  every  two  months,  yet  the  Magistrates  that 
were  then  in  Office,  having  great  power,  took  upon  themfelves  to  con* 
ftitute  a  Signiory  out  of  all  die  moil  confiderable  Citizens,  to  continue 
forty  months,  whofe  names  were  to  be  put  into  a  Bag  or  Purfe,  and  a 
certain  number  of  them  drawn  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  every  fecond 
month.  This  method  of  election  at  firft  was  called  Imborfationt  and 
afterwards  Sqmttino.  But,  as  many  of  the  Citizens  began  to  fufped  their 
names  were  not  in  the  Purfe,  there  was  a  freih  Imborfation  before  the 
forty  months  expired.  From  hence  arofc  the  ufe  of  the  Purfe  in  creating 
all  their  Magiftrates  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  continued  for  a 
oonfiderable  time :  whereas  before,  when  the  old  Magiftrates  went  out 
of  Office,  new  ones  were  always  chofen  by  the  council.  And  as  this 
was  not  to  be  renewed  till  after  a  term  of  above  three  years,  it  was  thought 
they  had  in  a  great  meafure  extinguifhed  the  caufes  of  all  fuch  difgufts 
and  tumults  as  uied  to  happen  from  the  frequent  return  of  Elections  and 
the  number  of  Competitors  for  the  Magistracy:  fuch  was  the  remedy 
which  for  want  of  a  better,  they  were  forced  to  provide  againft  thofe 
evils,  not  being  aware  how  little  advantage  and  how  many  mifchiefs  were 
likely  to  flow  from  it 

In  the  year  1325,  Caftruccio  having  feized  upon  Piftoia,  was  become 
to  formidable,  that  the  Florentines  beginning  to  ftand  in  great  awe  of  him, 
refolded  to  attack  him  before  he  had  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  his  new  do- 
minion, and  if  poffible,  to  wreft  it  out  of  his  hands  again.  In  confequencft 
of  which,  they  aflembled  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  three  thoufand  horfe 
(moft  of  whom  were  Florentines  and  the  reft  allies)  and  encamped  before 
Alto  Pafcio;  by  the  rcdu&ion  of  which  they  hoped  to  prevent  any  relief 
«h~.» .  4  from 
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from  being  thrown  into  Piftoia.  In  this  enterprize  they  fucceeded,  and 
from  thence  advanced  towards  Lucca,  fpoiling  and  ravaging  the  whole 
country :  but  by  the  ill  conduit  and  treachery  of  Ramondo  da  Cardona, 
their  commander  in  chief,  they  reaped  bat  little  advantage  from  this 
progrefs.  For  as  he  faw  die  Florentines  had  been  fo  liberal  in  difpofing 
of  themfelves,  that  they  had  fometimes  conferred  their  government  upon 
Kings,  fometimes  upon  Legates,  and  fometimes  upon  petfons  of  much 
inferior  quality,  he  thought  if  he  could  reduce  them  to  any  extremity, 
they  perhaps  would  make  him  their  Prince.  For  this  purpofe,  he  was 
very  importunate  with  them  to  give  him  the  fame  command  in  the  city 
that  he  had  over  their  army ;  as  he  pretended  he  could  not  otherwise 
cither  require  or  expedt  that  ncceflary  obedience  which  was  due  to  a 
General.  But  finding  the  Florentines  did  not  care  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  he  trifled  away  his  time  in  doing  nothing,  whilft  Caftruccio 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  taking  the  advantage  that  his  indolence  afforded 
him.  For  the  latter  having  reinforced  himfelf  with  fupplies  from  the 
Vifconti  and  other  Princes  of  Lombardy,  Ramondo,  who  before  might 
have  gained  a  vidtory,  if  he  had  not  betrayed  his  matters,  now  behaved 
ki  fo  unfoidier-like  a  manner  that  he  could  not  even  make  his  efcape  from 
the  enemy  ;  but  whilft  he  was  retreating  from  them  by  very  fhort  and 
flow  marches,  he  was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  Caftruccio  near  Alto 
Pafcio,  where,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  in  which  his  forces  were 
utterly  routed,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Citizens  either  killed  or  taken 
priibners,  he  himfelf  alfo  loft:  his  life,  receiving  that  punifhment  from  the 
hands  of  fortune,  which  his  perfidy  and  ambition  had  merited  from  the 
Florentines. 

The  havock  which  Caftruccio  made  in  the  territories  of  Florence  after 
this  victory,  the  depredations,  imprifonments,  burnings,  and  every  other 
kind  of  devaluation  are  not  to  be  defcribed  :  for  as  he  had  nobody  to  make- 
head  againft  him  for  feveral  months,  he  over-ran  the  whole  Country, 
and  did  what  he  pleafed,  whilft  the  Florentines  thought  it  no  fmall 
matter  to  fave  their  city  after  fuch  a  defeat.     Neverthelefs,  they  were 
not  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  but  they  raifed  large  fums  of  money, 
afiembled  forces,  and  fent  to  their  allies  for  afliftance :   but  no  provifions 
were  fufficient  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  fuch  an  enemy.    They  were  forced 
therefore*  to  make  an  offer  of  their  government  to  Charles,.  Duke  of 
Calabria  and  fon  to  King  Robert,  upon  condition  that  lie  would  under- 
take to  defend  them ;  for  as  that  family  had  been  ufed  to  rule  over  them, 
they  chofe  rather  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  him  as  their  Prince,  than 
to  truft  to  him  as  an  Ally.     But  Charles  himfelf  being  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  Sicily,  fent  Gualtier  (a  Frenchman,  and  Duke  of  Athens)  as  his 
Lieutenant,  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  government,  who  new  modelled 
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-die  Magiftracy  as  he  thought  fit.     His  behaviour,  however,  was  fo 

•modeft  and  temperate,  and  fo  contrary  to  his  true  natural  difpofition, 

(as  fliall  be  fhewn  hereafter)  that  he  gained  the  affe&ions  of  every 

one. 

After  the  wars  in  Sicily  were  over,  Charles  came  in  perfon  to  Florence, 
with  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  made  his  entry  in  July  1326.  His  arrival 
gave  fbme  check  to  Caftruccio,  and  prevented  him  from  roving  about 
-the  Country  and  plundering  it  without  controul,  as  he  had  done  before. 
But,  if  the  Citizens  faved  any  thing  abroad,  it  was  loft  again  at  home ; 
and  when  their  enemies  were  thus  curbed,  they  became  a  prey  to  the 
infolence  and  oppreflion  of  their  friends :  for  as  the  Signiory  were  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Duke,  he  exalted  four  hundred  thoufand 
Florins  from  the  city  in  the  fpace  of  one  year,  though  it  was  expreflly 
ftipulated  in  the  agreement  made  with  him,  that  he  fhould  not  raife 
above  two  hundred  thoufand  in  the  whole :  befides  which,  either  Charles, 
or  his  Father,  were  continually  laying  fome  heavy  tax  or  other  upon  the 
Citizens. 

Thefe  miferies  were  ftill  increafed  by  new  jealoufies  and  frefh  enemies. 
For  the  Ghibelines  of  Lombardy  were  fo  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  Charles 
in  Tufcany,  that  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  and  other  Princes  of  that  province, 
'by  dint  of  money  and  fair  promifes,  prevailed  upon  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
/(who  had  been  eledted  Emperor,  contrary  to  the  Pope's  inclination)  to 
march  into  Italy  with  an  army.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  came  into 
Lombardy,  and  from  thence  advancing  into  Tufcany,  made  himfeif 
mafter  of  Pifa,  by  the  afliftance  of  Caftruccio ;  and  having  received  a 
confiderablc  fupply  of  money,  he  marched  on  towards  Rome.  Upon 
which,  Charles  began  to  think  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  no  fmall 
danger;  and  leaving  Philippo  Saginetto,  his  Lieutenant,  at  Florence, 
he  returned  thither  in  all  hafte  with  the  forces  that  he  had  brought  along 
with  him.  After  his  departure,  Caftruccio  feized  upon  Pifa,  and  the 
Florentines  having  got  poflefllon  of  Piftoia  by  treaty,  he  marched  im- 
mediately to  recover  it,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  with  fa  much  vigour 
and  refolutioft,  that  though  the  Florentines  made  many  attempts  to 
relieve  it,  fometimes  by  attacking  his  army,  fometimes  by  making  incur- 
fions  into  his  other  territories,  yet,  all  their  endeavours  were  inetfe&ual : 
for  fo  firmly  determined  was  he  to  chaftife  Piftoia,  and  keep  the  Floren- 
tines under,  that  the  Piftoians  were  forced  to  furrender  and  receive  him 
once  more  for  their  Lord  ;  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation  ;  but 
foon  after  fell  lick  and  died  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  victories,  as  he  was 
returning  to  Lucca.  And  as  it  generally  happens,  that  either  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  accidents  are  attended  by  others  of  the  fame  kind,  Charles, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  and  Lord  a£  Florence,  died  at  Naples  much  about 
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the  fame  time.  So  that  the  Florentines  were  fuddenly  and  unexpededly  93 
delivered  from  the  oppreffion  of  one,  and  the  dread  of  the  other  5  and 
having  once  more  recovered  their  liberty,  began  to  reform  the  common 
wealth  again,  abrogating  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  all  former  councils, 
and  creating  two  new  ones  in  their  room,  one  of  which  confided  of  three 
hundred  of  the  Commons,  the  other  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  both 
Commoners  and  Nobility;  the  former  was  called  the  Council  of  the  people \ 
the  latter,  the  Common  Council. 

The  Emperor,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  fet  up  an  Antipope,  did  many 
things  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church,  and  attempted  feveral  othen, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  effedt:  [h]  upon  which,  he  left  Rome  with 
no  little  difhonour  and  went  to  Pifa,  where  eight  hundred  German  Horle, 
either  for  want  of  pay,  or  becaufe  they  were  diflatisfied  with  his  conduit, 
immediately  mutinied  and  fortified  themfelves  at  Montechiaro  upon  the 
Ceruglio.  Thefe  forces,  after  he  was  gone  from  Pifa,  towards  Lom- 
bardy,  made  themfelves  matters  of  Lucca,  and  drove  out  Francifco 
Caftracani,  whom  the  Emperor  had  deputed  to  govern  it ;  and  being 
defirous  to  make  the  beft  of  it,  they  offered  it  to  the  Florentines  for 
twenty  thoufand  Florins,  which  they  refufed  to  give,  by  the  advice  of 
Simone  della  Tofa.  Happy  had  it  been  for  their  city,  if  the  Florentines 
had  pcrfevered  in  that  refolution  :  but  as  they  foon  after  changed  their 
mind,  it  was  of  very  great  prejudice  to  them ;  for  though  they  refufed 
it  when  they  might  have  had  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of  it  at  fo  cheap  a 
rate,  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  pay  a  much  larger  fum  for  it,  and 
could  not  keep  it  when  they  had  done ;  which  gave  occafion  to  many 
fubfequent  diflurbances  and  changes  of  government  in  Florence. 

The  purchafe  of  Lucca  being  thus  rejected  by  the  Florentines,  it  was 
bought  by  Gherardino  Spinoli,  a  Genoefe,  for  thirty  thoufand  Florins. 
But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  be  cool  and  indifferent  about  fuch 

[b]  The  Pope  had  excommunicated  him  in  1328,  and  declared  him  to  have  forfeited 
the  empire.  Lewis,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  feveral  pens  to  write  againft  the  Pope, 
whom  he  ftiled  James  of  Cabors.  And  not  contenting  himfclf  with  this,  he  entered 
Italy  the  next  year,  and  fet  up  a  certain  Francifcan,  called  Pietro  Ramuccio  de  Corberia, 
as  Antipope,  by  the  Name  of  Nicholas  V.  who  crowned  Lewis,  and  declared  John  XXII. 
an  Heretic,  and  that  he  had  forfeited  the  Papacy.  This  violent  manner  of  proceeding, 
offended  the  Emperor's  friends  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  defertcd  him  ;  fo  that  he  after- 
wards defired  to  be  reconciled  to  Benedict:  XII.  in  1336,  and  to  Clement  VI.  in  1344. 
But  being  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  the  conditions  that  were  offered  him,  viz.  That  he 
fliould  furrender  the  Empire  and  all  his  Eilatcs  to  the  Church,  and  hold  them  only  at 
the  .good  will  of  the  Pope,  he  was  declared  objiinate  and  contumacious.  And  at  the  follici- 
tation  of  Clement  VI.  and  Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  (whom  Lewis  had  pro- 
voked, by  Tiding  with  Edward  III.  King  of  Engfand,  againft  him)  the  Electors  chofe 
in  his  room,  Charles  of  Luxembourg,  who  was  the  fourth  Emperor  of  that  name. 
This  was  in  1346.  Lewis  died  the  next  year  of  poifon,  or,  as  o.hcrs  fay,  by  a  fall 
from  his  horfc,  at  the  age  of  fixty-threc.     Bzov.  Jnnat. 
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things  as  are  proffered  them,  and  eager  in  their  deftres  to  obtain  what  is 
difficult,  or  out  of  their  reach,  fo  when  the  Florentines  heard  that  city 
was  fold  for  fuch  a  trifle,  they  were  exceedingly  diflatisfied  that  they  had 
it,  not  themfelves,  and  angry  at  tbofe  who  had  difluaded  them  from  buying 
k :  however,  as  it  was  now  too  late,  they  refolved  to  take  it  by  force ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  fent  their  army  to  make  an  incurfion  into  the 
territories  of  the  Lucchefe.  la  the  mean  time,  the  Emperor  had  quitted 
Italy ;  and  the  Antipope,  by  order  of  the  Pi&ns,  was  ientr  prifoner  into 
France. 

After  the  death  of  Caflraccio,  which  happened  in  the  year  1328,  the 
Florentines  continued  quiet  at  home,  till  1340,  and  intent  only  upon 
their  affairs  abroad :  during  which  time,  they  were  engaged  in  feveral 
wars,  efpecially  in  Lombardy,  upon  the  coming  of  John,  King  of 
Bohemia,  [/]  into  that  province;  and  in  Tufcany,  on  the  account  of 
Lucca.  They  likewife  raifed  feveral  new  and  beautiful  edifices  in  their 
city,  particularly  the  Tower  of  St  Reparata,  after  a  plan  given*  them 
by  Giotto,  [  i  ]  the  mod  celebrated  Painter  and  Architect  of  thofe  times : 
and  in  the  year  1333,  after  an  inundation  of  the  Arno,  in  which  the 
water  rofe  twelve,  yards  perpendicular  in  fome  parts  of  Florence,  carried 
away  feveral  Bridges,  and  demolifhed  many  houfes,  they  repaired 
all  with  great  diligence  and  expence*  But,,  in  the  year  1340  new  diftur- 
bances  arofe. 
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[i]  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  courage,  and  diftihguiftied  himfelf  as  fuch  in  theft 
wars,  before  which  he  had  taken  upon  himfelf  the  tide  of  King  of  Poland,  and  waged 
war  agaihft  the  pofleflbr  of  the  crown  there.  He  loft  one  of  his  eyes  in  battle,  and 
;oing  to  Montpelier  to  try  if  he  could'  find  any  relief  from  the  Phyficians  there,  a 
jewifti  Do£tory  whom  he  employed,  treated  him  in  fo  unflcilful  a  manner,  that  he  de- 
prived him  of  the  other.  Upon  this  occafion,  the  King  of  Poland,  as  it  is  reported, 
fent  him  word,  that  he  defired  they  two  only  might,  decide,  their  quarrels  in  a  private 
room,  with  each  a  ponyard"  in  his  hand.  But  King  John  returned  for  anfwer,.  "  that 
he  muft  firft  pull  out  both  his  Eyes  to  make  the  duel  equal."  His  blindnefs  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  going  to  war  in  pcrfon..  He  went  into  France  with  fuccours  to  the  aid 
of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  was  not  only  prefent,  but  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of 
Crefly,  which  the  French  loft,  Auguft  26*  1346.  He  caufed  his  horfe  to  be  fattened 
by  the  bridle  to  one  of  the  beft  horfe-men  he  had,,  and  then  ruihed  furioufly  into  the 
tr>ick  of  the  enemy,  fword  in  hand,  where  he  was  at  laft  killed,  as  might  be  well  ex- 
pected. Charles  IV.  his  fon,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Emperor,  gives  a  fuller  account  of 
all  thefe  things  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  father's  Life.. 

[  J  ]  This  Giotto  was  Scholar  to  Gimabue,  and  born*  near  Florence,  in  the  year  1276. 
He  was  a  good  Sculptor  and  Architeft,  as  well  as  a  better  Painter  than  his  Mafter : 
for  he  began  to  (hake  off  the-ftiffnefs  of  the  Greek  manner ^  endeavouring  to  give  a  freer 
air  to  his  Heads,  with  more  of  nature  in  his  colouring,  and  eafier  attitudes  to  his  figures. 
His  beft  piece  is  ftill  in  one  of  the  Churches  at  Florence,  reprefenting  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  Apoftles  round  about  her.  The  attitudes  of  which  Story, 
Michael  Angelo  ufed  to  fey,  could  not  be  better  defigned.  See  Frefhoy's  An  of  Paint- 
ing, p.  254. 
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.  The  governors  of  the  City  had  two  ways  of  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing their  authority.  One  was,  by  managing  the  Imborfations  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  always  to  fecure  the  Signiory  either  to  themfelves  or  their 
creatures ;  the  other,  by  getting  Rettori,  or  Judges  chofen,  who  they 
knew  would  be  favourable  to  them  in  their  fentences  and  determinations. 
The  latter  of  which  expedients,  they  thought  of  fuch  importance,  that, 
not  content  with  two  Judges,  as  they  had  been  formerly,  they  fometimes 
Gonftituted  a  third,  whom  they  called  Captain  of  the  Guards ;  with 
which  office,   they  had  now  vefted  Jacomo  Gabrieli  d'Agobbio,  and 

S'ven  him  an  abfolute  power  over  the  Citizens.  This  Jacomo,  under 
ie  dire&on  of  the  governors,  behaved  with  the  moft  ftiamelefs  infolence 
and  partiality,  daily  injuring  or  affronting  fome  body  or  other,  particularly 
Pietro  de  Bardi,  and  Bardo  Frefcobaldi  -,  who  being  nobly  born,  and  men 
of  high  fpirit,  were  provoked  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  ftranger  fhould 
be  introduced  into  the  city  by  a  few  of  their  fellow  Citizens  that  had  the 
power  in  their  hands,  on  purpofe  to  infult  and  abufe  all  the  reft,  that 
they  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  many  other  noble  families,  and  fome 
of  the  Commoners,  that  were  difgufted  at  fo  tyrannical  a  government, 
.  to  revenge  themfelves,  both  upon  him  and  thofe  that  had  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  coming  thither.  For  this  purpofe,  it  was  agreed  amongft 
die  confpirators,  that  every  one  of  them  mould  get  together  as  many 
armed  men  as  he  could  in  his  houfe,  and  that  on  the  morning  after  the 
Fcftival  of  All  Saints,  when  the  people  were  gone  to  Church  to  pray  for 
the  fouls  of  their  departed  friends  [/],  they  fhould  take  up  arms,  kill 
die  Captain  and  principal  Governors,  and  make  new  laws  and  magiftrates 
to  reform  the  State.  But  as  it  generally  happens,  that  when  defperate 
relblutions  come  to  be  maturely  confidered,  many  dangers  and  impedi- 
ments occur,  which  damp  the  ardour  of  the  Confpirators ;  fo  plots  that 
are  not  fpeedily  executed,  are  for  the  moft  part  unluccefsful,  as  this  was. 
For  Andrea  de  Bardi,  one  of  the  accomplices,  weighing  the  matter 
coolly,  and  being  more  effectually  moved  by  the  terror  of  punifhment 
than  the  defire  of  revenge,  difcovered  the  whole  to  his  kinfman  Jacomo 
Alberti,  who  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  Magiftracy.  And  as 
die  day  appointed  for  their  rifing  was  very  near  at  hand,  many  of  the 
Citizens  auembled  in  the  Palace  •,  and  judging  it  dangerous  to  wait  any 
longer,  they  advifed  the  Signiory  to  have  the  Alarm-Bell  rung,  and  the 
Companies  called  together.  Taldo  Valori  was  chief  Gonfalonier  at  that 
time,  andFrancifco  Salviati  one  of  the  Signiory:  and  as  they  were  allied 
to  the  Bardi,  they  oppoled  that  meafure,  and  laid  it  would  be  a  dangerous 

[/]  This  event  therefore  happened  on  the  id  of  November,  1340,  which  is  commonly 
called  All  Souls  Day,  as  the  Romifli  Church  fets  it  apart  in  commemorationtm  omnium fd*~ 
Hum  defim£torum%  or,  Prayers  fir  all  thofe  that  have  departed  this  life  in  the  true  faith. 
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thing  to  arm  the  people  upon  every  trifling  accident,  becaufe  it  was  never 
known  that  power  given  to  the  multitude,  without  fufficient  authority  to 
reftrain  them,  had  produced  any  good  effect  $  and  that  it  was  a  much 
eafier  matter  to  raife  a  tumult  than  to  compofe  one :  they  thought  it  would 
be  more  prudent,  therefore,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  if  they  found  fufficient  reafon,  to  punifh  the  offenders  by  due  courfe 
of  law,  than  to  run  tumultuoufly  into  arms,  only  upon  a  bare  report,  and 
proceed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  perhaps  might  be  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
city.  But  thefe  arguments  were  all  to  no  purpofe :  for  the  Signiory  were 
fo  threatened  and  infulted  by  the  other  Citizens,  that  they  were  forced 
to  caufe  the  Bell  to  be  rung ;  at  the  found  of  which,  all  the  people  took 
arms  and  ran  direftly  to  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi,  perceiving  they  were  betrayed,  and  being 
refolved  either  to  conquer  or  die  honourably,  likewife  took  arms,  in 
hopes  they  fhould  be  able  to  defend  themfeives  in  that  part  of  the  City, 
which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  where  moft  of  their  houfes 
flood.  For  which  purpofe,  they  fortified  the  Bridges  over  it,  and  there 
made  head  againft  the  enemy,  in  expectation  that  many  of  the  Nobility 
and  others  of  their  friends  would  come  out  of  the  Country  to  their  affift- 
ance.  But  this  was  prevented,  by  the  people  that  lived  in  the  fame  part 
of  the  city  with  them,  who  took  up  arms  for  the  Signiory :  fo  that  when 
they  found  they  were  likely  to  be  attacked  by  them  alfo,  they  abandoned 
the  Bridges,  and  retired  into  the  ftreet  where  the  Bardi  lived,  as  ftronger 
than  any  of  the  reft,  and  there  made  a  brave  defence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jacomo  d'Agobbio,  well  knowing  this  Confpiracy^ 
was  chiefly  bent  againft  him,  thought  his  life  in  great  danger,  and  was 
frighted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ran  trembling  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the. 
midft  of  the  armed  men  who  were  aflembled  before  the  Palace  of  the 
Signiory :  but  the  other  Judges  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  fame 
injuftice  and  oppreflion,  were  more  courageous,  efpecially  Maffeo  da 
Maradi,  thePodefta,  who  ran  to  the  place  where  they  were  fighting,  and 
pafling  the  Bridge  Rubaconte,  undauntedly  threw  himfelf  into  the  thickeft 
of  the  fkirmifh,  and  made  a  fign  for  a  Parley.  Upon  which,  out  of 
reverence  to  his  Perfon,  his  courage,  and  many  other  good  qualities, 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  ftood  patiently  to  hear  him,  whilft  in  a 
modeft  and  pathetic  Harangue,  he  blamed  the  Bardi  for  their  manner 
of  proceeding,  (hewed  them  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  fury 
of  the  people  if  they  did  not  defift,  gave  them  hopes  that  their  caufe 
fhould  be  favourably  heard,  and  promifed  that  he  himfelf  would  not 
only  intercede  for  their  pardon,  but  lee  that  they  (hould  have  all  reafon- 
able  fatisfadion  and  redrefs  for  their  grievances  :  after  which  he  went  to 
the  Signiory  and  exhorted  them  not  to  attempt  a  Vi&ory,  in  which  fo 

many 
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many  of  their  fellow  citizens  muft  inevitably  perifh,  nor  to  pafs  any 
fentcnce  upon  them  unheard.  In  fhort,  his  mediation  had  fuch  an 
effed,  that  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi  with  many  of  their  friends,  being 
allowed  by  the  Signiory  to  leave  the  city,  retired  to  their  caftles  in  the 
Country  without  any  impediment  or  moleftation. 

After  they  were  gone  and  the  people  difarmed,  the  Signiory  proceeded 
againft  fuch  only  of  the  Families  of  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi  as  had 
actually  been  in  arms :  and  to  leifen  their  power,  they  bought  the  Caftles 
of  Mangona  andVernia  of  the  Bardi,  and  made  a  law  that  no  Citizen  for 
the  future  fhould  pofTefs  any  Caftle  within  twenty  miles  of  Florence. 
Not  many  months  after,  Stiatta  Frefcobaldi  was  beheaded,  and  feveral 
others  of  that  family  proclaimed  Rebels.  However  it  did  not  fufficiently 
fatiate  the  revenge  of  thofe  in  the  adminiftration,  to  have  conquered  and 
fiipprcffed  thofe  families :  but,  like  almoft  all  other  men  (whofe  infolence 
commonly  increafes  with  their  power)  they  grew  more  imperious  and 
arbitrary  as  they  grew  ftronger:  for  though  they  had  only  one  Captain 
of  the  Guards  to  tyrannize  over  the  city  before,  they  now  appointed 
another,  to  refide  in  the  Country,  and  veiled  him  with  very  great  autho- 
rity: fo  that  any  one  who  was  in  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
could  not  live  quietly  either  within  the  city  or  without  it.  The  Nobility 
in  particular  were  daily  abufed  and  infulted  by  them  in  fuch  a  maimer, 
that  they,  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  themfelves  at  any 
rate:  and  as  one  foon  after  happened,  they  did  not  fail  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

During  the  many  troubles  that  had  happened  in  Tufcany  and  Lom- 
bardy,  the  city  of  Lucca  was  fallen  under  the  Dominion  of  Maftino 
dell  Scala  Lord  of  Verona,  who,  though  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  give  it  up  to  the  Florentines,  did  not  think  fit  to  perform  it :  for  as  he 
was  alfo  Lord  of  Parma,  and  imagined  he  was  ftrong  enough  to  maintain 
himfelf  in  pofleffion,  he  made  little  account  of  that  promife.  The 
Florentines,  to  revenge  this  breach  of  faith,  joined  the  Venetians  and 
made  fo  vigorous  a  war  upon  him,  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  lofing 
all  his  territories :  but  they  got  little  by  it  in  the  end,  except  the  fatisfadtion 
of  having  diftrefTed  their  enemy.  For  the  Venetians,  according  to  the 
cuftora  of  all  States  that  enter  into  any  league  or  alliance  with  others, 
that  are  weaker  than  themfelves,  having  feized  upon  Trevigi  and  Vicenzat 
made  a  feparate  peace,  without  any  regard  to  the  interelt  of  their  Con- 
federates. Soon  after,  the  Vifconti,  Lords  of  Milan,  took  Parma  from 
Maftino,  who  finding  himfelf  no  longer  able  to  keep  Lucca  after  fuch 
a  diminution  of  his  ftrength,  refolved  to  fell  it.  The  Florentines  and 
Pifans  were  competitors  in  the  purchafe,  but  whilft  they  were  bartering 
for  it,  the  Pifans  feeing  they  fhould  be  out-bid,  as  they  were  not  fo  rich 
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as.  the  others,  had  rccourfc  to  arms,  and,  joining  with  the  Vifconti, 
laid  ficge  to  the  town.  The  Florentines  however,  were  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged at  this,  but  proceeded  in  their  bargain,  and  having  agreed  upoi* 
the  price,  paid  down  part  of  the  money  to  Maftino,  and  gave  him 
Hoftages  for  the  reft:  in  confequence  of  which,  Naddo  Rucellai, 
Giovanni  Bernardino  de  Medici,  and  Roflb  the  fon  of  Ricciardo  de 
Ricci,  were  fent  to  take  poffeffion  ,  who  forcing  their  way  into  the 
town  through  the  Pifan  Camp,  were  received  by  Maftino  and  had 
it  delivered  into  their  hands.  The  Piftna  neverthelefs,  continued  the 
fiege,  and  endeavoured  by  all  pofiiblc  means  to  make  themfelves  matters 
of  the  place :  and  the  Florentines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs  fol- 
licitous  to  relieve  it :  but  after  a  long  ftruggle  they  were  at  laft  driven 
out  of  it,  with  much  difhonour  and  the  loft  of  all  their  purchafe  money* 
This  difafter  (as  it  ufually  happens  in  the  like  cafes)  threw  the  people  of 
Florence  into  fuch  a  rage  againft  their  Governors,  that  they  publickly 
inlulted  and  upbraided  them  with  their  ill  conduct  and  adminiftration,  io? 
all  places  and  upon  every  opportunity* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  management  of  it  had  been  com- 
mitted to  twenty  Citizens,  who  appointed  Malatefta  da  Rimini  Commander 
in  Chief  of  their  forces  in  that  Expedition :  but  as  he  executed  that 
charge  with  little  courage  and  left  discretion,  they  follicited  Robert*  King 
of  Naples*  for  fupplies;  which  he  accordingly  fent  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gualtier,  Duke  of  Athens,  who,  as  the  evil  deftiny  of  the  city 
would  have  it*  arrived  there  juft  at  the  time  when  the  enterprize  againft 
Lucca  had  mifcarried.  Upon  his  coming,  the  twenty  fuperintendants  of 
the  war,  feeing  the  people  enraged  to  the  higheft  degree,,  thought  either 
to  footh  them  with  frefh  hopes,  and  take  away  all  further  oceafion  of 
obloquy,  or  to  bridle  them  effectually  by  chufing  a  new  General :  and  as 
they  were  ftill  in  great  fear  of  the  multitude,  they  firft  made  the  Duke* 
of  Athens  Confervator  of  the  Peace*  and  then  their  Commander  in  Chief, 
that  he  might  have  both  authority  and  power  fufficient  to  defend  them. 
But  as  many  of  the  Nobility  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  Gualtier 
(when  he  was  Governor  of  Florence  for  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria) 
and  were  ftill  highly  difcontented  for  the  reafons  above-mentioned,, 
they  refolved,  now  they  had  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  to  take  their  revenge, 
even  though  it  fhould  oceafion  the  deftru&ion  of  die  city ,  imagining  there 
was  no  other  way  left  to  get  the  better  of  the  people,  who  had  fo  long 
domineered  over  them,  but  to  reduce  them  into  fubjefiion  to  a  Prince,, 
who  being  well  acquainted  with  the  worth  and  generofity  of  the  Nobility 
and  the  infolence  of  the  Commons,  might  treat  both  parties  according, 
to  their  deferts:  befides  which  confiderations,  they  prefumed  he  would. 
fhew  them  no  little  favour,  if  he  fhould  obtain  the  fupreme  Government 
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of  the  city,  chiefly  by  their  afliftance  and  co-operation.  To  facilitate  thefe 
<iefigns,  they  had  many  private  meetings,  at  which  they  earneftly  per- 
fuaded  him  to  take  the  government  wholly , into  his  hands,  and  promifed 
to  fupport  him  with  all  their  intereft  and  power.  Several  of  the  raoft 
confiderable  Commoners  likewife  joined;  them,  particularly  the  families 
of  the  Peruzzi,  Acciaiuoli,  Antellefi,  and  Buonaccorfi,  who  had  con- 
traded  great  debts,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  them  out  of  their  own 
eftates,  were  defirous  of  getting  thofe  of  other  people  into  their  h^nds; 
and  to  free  themfelves  from  the  importunity  of  their  Creditors,  were 
ready  to  enflave  their  Country.  Such  encouragement  and  fo  fair  an  op- 
portunity enflamed  the  Duke,  who  was  naturally  ambitious,  with  a  {till 
greater  thirft  of  power :  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  lower  fort 
of  die  people  by  afting  like  a  juft  and  upright  Magiftrate,  he  ordered  a 
procefs  to  be  commenced  againft  thofe  that  had  been  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  the  late  war  againft  the  Lucchefe :  in  confequence  of 
which,  Giovanni  de  Medici,  Naddo  Rucellai,  and  Guglielmo  Altoviti 
were  put  to  death,  and  feveral  others  banifhed,  and  many  obliged  to  pay 
large  fums  of  money  for  their  pardon.  This  fevere  manner  of  proceeding 
alanned  the  middle  fort  of  Citizens,  though  it  was  very  grateful  to  the 
Nobility  and  common  people,  as  the  latter  generally  take  pleafure  in 
executions,  and  the  former  were  not  a  little  rejoyced  at  the  fall  of  thofe 
fay  whom  they  had  been  fo  gricvoufly  oppreffed*  So  that  whenever  the 
Duke  pafled  through  the  ftreets,  they  refounded  with  acclamations  and 
praifes  of  his  juftice  and  refolution,  whilft  every  one  exhorted  him  to 
perfcvere  in  his  endeavours  to  deted  the  guilty  and  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment. 

Upon  this  change,  the  authority  of  the  Twenty  began  to  decline,  and 
the  awe  and  reputation  of  the  Duke  to  increale  ib  fail,  that  every  Citi- 
zen, to  (hew  himfelf  well  affe&ed  to  him,  had  the  Neapolitan  arms 
painted  over  his  doors  nor  was  any  thing  wanting  but  the  mere  title,  to 
make  him  a  Prince.  And  being  now  ftrong  enough,  as  he  imagined, 
to  attempt  any  thing  with  fecurity,  he  gave  the  Signiory  to  understand, 
"  That  he  thought  it  necefiary  for  the  good  of  the  city,  that  the  fu- 
preme  power  fhould  be  vefted  in  him ,  and  therefore,  as  it  was  a  thing 
agreeable  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Citizens,  he  required  them  to  refign  their 
authority." 

:  The  Signiory,  notwithftanding  they  had  long  forefeen  the  ruin  of 
their  city,  were  not  a  little  embarrafied  at  this  demand  ;  and  though  they 
were  fenfible  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  yet,  that  they  might  not  feem 
wanting  in  any  aft  of  duty  to  their  country,  they  boldly  refuted  to  com- 
ply with  it.  Upon  which,  the  Duke,  (who  out  of  an  affe&ation  of 
Religion  and  Humility,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  monaftery  of 
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Santa  Croce)  in  order  to  give  the  finishing  ftroke  to  his  wicked  defigns,. 
immediately  iflued  out  a  Proclamation,  wherein  he  commanded  all  the 
people  to  appear  before  him  the  next  morning  in  the  piazza  belonging  to* 
that  Convent  At  this  proclamation,  the  Signiory  were  ftill  more  alarmed 
than  they  had  been  at  his  firft  rneflage ;  and  having  called  together  fuch 
of  the  Citizens  as  they  thought  moft  zealous  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  it  was  refolved,  fince  the  power  of  the  Duke  was  fo  great,  and 
there  was  no  other  remedy  left,  to  apply  to  him  in  an  humble  and  fup* 
plicatory  maftner,  andtry  whether  they  could  prevail  upon  him  by  en- 
treaties,'  now  force  was  inefficient,  to  defift  from  this  attempt;  #r  if 
that  could  not  be  4fFe£ted,  at  leaf):  to  govern  them  with  more  gentlenefc 
and  moderation.  -  For  this  purpofe,  they  deputed  fome  of  their  Mem* 
ben  to  wait  up»n  him  5  one  of  whom  addreffed  him  in  the  following 
manner: 

"  My  Lord, 
«c  We  are  come  hither  to  exprels  our  furprift,  ur  the  firft  place,  at 
"  your  Demand,  and  in  the  next,  at  your  Proclamation  to  aflemble 
<(  the  people;  prefuming  it  is  your  intention  to  extort  that  from  us  by 
"  violence,  which,  upon  private  application,  we  could  not  in  duty  com- 
«  ply  with.  It  is  not  our  defign  to  oppofe  force  by  force;  but  rather 
c<  to  reprefent  to  you  the  heavinefs  of  that  burden  which  you  are  fo 
/  <c  defirous  to  take  upon  your  own  fhoulders,  and  the  dangers  that  are 
c<  likely  to  attend  it ;  that  fo  you  may  hereafter  remember  and  di- 
cc  ftinguifh  betwixt  our  advice  and  that  which  is  given  you  by  othersi, 
"  not  out  of  any  regard  to  your  perfbn  or  intereft,  but  to  fadate  their 
€<  own  revenge  and  ambition.  You  are  endeavouring  to  enflave  our 
€t  city,  which  has  ever  been  free  y  for  the  government  of  it  which  for- 
€*  merly  has  fometimes  been  conferred  on  the  Kings  of  Naples*  of 
€<  fome  other  of  their  Houfe,  was  rather  in  confequence  of  an  alliance 
"  or  aflbciation,  than  of  a  forced  fubjedion.  Have  you  considered  how 
"  dear  and  important  the  love  of  Liberty  muft  be  to  fuch  a  Common- 
"  wealth  as  ours  ?  A  principle  that  no  force  can  ever  fubdue,  no  length 
€C  of  time  can  ever  wear  away,  nor  any  other  confideration  over-balance; 
4C  Recoiled,  Sir,  I  befeech  you,  how  great  a  force  will  be  neceflary  to 
€<  keep  fo  powerful  a  city  in  fubjedtion.  All  the  foreign  Mercenaries 
€C  you  can  hire,  will  not  be  fufficient,  and  the  Citizens  you  cannot  can- 
't fide  in:  for  thofe  who  at  prefent  feem  to  be  your  friends,  and  at 
cc  whofe  inftigation  you  have  taken  this  refolution,  will  be  the  firft  to 
"  confpire  your  ruin,  in  order  to  ufurp  the  government  themfelves,  when 
€c  they  have  wreaked  their  malice  upon  their  fellow  citizens,  by  your 
"  means  and  affiftance.  The  populace,  which  you  chiefly  truft  to,  will 
'J  turn  againft  you  upon  any  little  difguftj  fa  that  in  a  fhort  time*  you 
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*c  may  expe&  to  fee  the  whole  city  in  arms,  which  will  infallibly  prove 
u  the  deftrudtion  both  of  you  and  itfelf :  for  thofe  Princes  only  can  be 
<c  fecure  in  their  government,  who  have  but  few  enemies,  and  fuch  as 
<c  are  eafy  to  be  taken  off  either  by  banifhment  or  death  :  but  againft  a 
<c  universal  difaffedtion,  there  can  be  no  iecurity,  as  it  will  be  impoflible 
c<  to  guefs  with  any  certainty,  from  what  hand  the  ftroke  may  come  ; 
44  and  whofoever  he  is,  that  has  reafon  to  fear  every  man,  cannot  be 
"  fefe  againft  any  one.    For  if  he  cuts  off  fbme,  he  is  Aire  to  expofe 
•*■  himfelf  to  ftili  greater  dangers,  by  enflaming  the  hatred  of  thofe  that 
44  are  left,  and  making  them  more  implacable  and  ripe  for  revenge. 
€c  That,  time  is  not  able  to  eradicate  the  love  of  Liberty,  is  fufficiently 
"  evident;   fince  it  has  often  happened  in  States  where  the  citizens 
^'themfelves  had  never  been  free,  that  many  have  exerted  their  moft 
c<  ftrenuous  endeavours  to  be  fo,  merely  upon  the  report  of  the  bleflings 
*c  of  Liberty,  which  they  have  received  from  their  fathers  j  and  when 
41  they  fucceeded,  and  tafted  the  fweets  of  freedom,  have  defpifed  all 
"  difficulties  and   dangers  to   maintain  it.     And  indeed,  if  they  had 
44  never  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  from  their  anceftors,  the  daily  fight  of 
44  the  public  palaces,  the  courts  of  juftice,  the  colours  of  their  militia,  and 
4<  other  monuments,  of  former  Liberty,  would  naturally  have  infpired 
u  them  with  a  love  of  it.     What  degree  of  favour  or  merit,  therefore* 
41  on  your  fide,  though  ever  fo  confiderable  and  endearing,  can  poffibly 
<c  be  a  fufficient  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  our  Liberty,  or  what  do  yoii 
Cc  think  can  ever  make  us  forget  the  happinefs  we  once  enjoyed  ?  If 
44  you  was  to  add  all  Tufcany  to  this  State,  and  return  to  the  city  daily 
€4  crowned  with  frefh  victories  over  our  enemies,  the  Honour  would 
if  be  yours  and  not  ours,  and  the  citizens  would  gain  fellow-flaves  rather 
44  than  fubje&s,  which   would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  their  mifery. 
41  And  though  you  fliould  be  religious,  or  affable,  or  juft,  or  bountiful 
*  to  the  laft  degree,  believe  me,  all  would  not  be  fufficient  to  gain  the 
44  affedtions  of  the  people ;  if  you  think  otherwife,  you  only  deceive 
44  yourfelf ;  for  to  men  that  have  once  lived  free,  the  lighted  chain  will 
cc  feem  heavy,  and  the  leaft  reftraint  intolerable.     In  a  State,  which  ha9 
4<  been  reduced  to  fubjedtion  by  force,  it  is  not  poflible  that  the  citizens 
fhould  live  contentedly,  even  under  a  good  prince ;  and  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  happen,  if  he  does  not  conform  himfelf  to  their  defires,  that 
either  one  party  or  the  other  will  fbon  be  ruined.     We  leave  you  to! 
judge,  therefore,  whether  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  endeavour  to* 
ufurp  an  abfolute  dominion  over  this  city,  and  to  hold  it  by  down- 
right force  of  arms,  (for  which  the  pofleflion  of  all  the  forts  and 
guards  within,  and  all  the  friends  that  could  be  railed  abroad,  have- 
often  been  found  infuflkient)  or  to  be  content  with  the  authority 
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«  and  power  we  have  already  given  you.  We  would  recommend  the 
«  latter  of  thefe  two  meafures  to  you,  becaufe  that  Dominion  only  can 
u  be  of  long  continuance,  which  is  voluntarily  conferred;  and  advife 
"  you  not  to  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  blindly  led  by  ambition,  to  the  brink 
"  of  a  precipice,  where  you  can  neither4  retreat  nor  advance,  and  from 
"  whence  you  will  inevitably  be  thrown  down  and  overwhelmed  in  the 
"  ruins  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Thefe  expoftulations  made  but  little  impreffion  upon  the  Duke,  who 
laid,  "  That  it  was  fo  far  from  being  his  defign  to  take  away  their 
liberty,  that  he  came  thither  on  purpofe  to  reftore  it :  that  Citizens  di- 
vided amongft  themfelves,  were  no  better  than  flaves,  whilft  thofe  that 
were  united  might  properly  be  called  free :  that  if  he  could  extinguifh 
private  ambition  and  inteflane  difcord  in  Florence,  by  his  manner  of 
.governing,  furely  he  might  be  faid  to  re-eftablifh  their  freedom,  and  not 
to  deprive  them  of  it :  that  he  did  not  afllime  the  government  out  of 
any  ambition  of  his  own,  but  accepted  it  at  the  entreaties  of  many  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  therefore  they  would  do  well  to  concur  with 
them  in  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  That  as  to  the  dangers  he 
was  likely  to  expofe  himfelf  to  in  this  undertaking,  he  did  not  regard 
them ;  as  it  would  be  mean  and  pufillanimous  to  decline  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  for  fear  of  any  evil  that  might  enfue ;  and  that  none  but 
cowards  would  lay  afide  a  glorious  enterprife,  merely  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  fuccefs.  That  he  hoped  to  behave  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  would  foon  oblige  them  to  acknowledge  they  had  feared  him  too 
much,  and  trufted  him  too  little."  The  Signiory  finding  by  this  anfwer, 
that  no  good  was  to  be  done,  were  forced  to  confent,  that  the  people 
fhould  alienable  the  next  morning  in  the  Piazza  before  their  palace,  and 
the  government  be  transferred,  by  their  authority,  to  the  Duke,  for  the 
fp^ce  of  one  year,  upon  the  fame  conditions  that  it  had  been  formerly 
.committed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 

Qn  the  eighth  of  September,  1342,  the  Duke  attended  by  Giovanni 
deila  Tofa,  with  all  his  friends,  and  many  other  citizens,  came  into  the 
Piazza  ^  and  taking  the  Signiory  with  him,  mounted  the  [m]  Ringhiera, 
or  landing  place,  at  the  top  of  the  fteps  before  the  Palace  Gate,  where 
he  cauied  the  Agreement  betwixt  him  and  the  Signiory  to  be  publickly 
read  >  and  when  the  perfon  who  read  it,  came  to  that  Article,  where 
the  government  was  laid  to  be  given  him  for  a  year,  the  people  fhouted 
out,  for  life,  far  life.    Upon  which,  Francifco  Raftichegli,  one  of  the 

O]  As  it  was  uftulto  addre&  the  people  upon  publick  occafions  from  this  and  other 
fuch  eminences,  the  word  Ringhiera  came  atlaft  to  fignifr  a  Roftrum,  Pulpit,  or  read- 
ing Deft.  From  hence,  I  fuppbfe,  comes  the  Italian  Verb  aringart^  the  French  ba- 
rangtur^  and  the  EnglHh  t§bdrimgui9 
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Signiory,  rofe  up  to  have  fpokcn,  and  endeavoured  to  compofe  the 
tumult ;  but  he  was  interrupted,  and  could  not  be  heard.  So  that  the 
Duke  was  made  their  Sovereign  Lord  by  the  confent  of  the  people,  not 
for  a  year  only,  but  for  ever ;  and  afterwards  carried  about  the  Piazza  in  a 
chair,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  It  is  a  cuftoin  amongft 
the  Florentines,  that  whoever  is  appointed  captain  of  the  Palace  Guard, 
is  to  fhut  himfelf  clofe  up  in  it,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Signiory.  This 
charge  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Rinieri  Giotto,  who 
being  corrupted  by  the  Duke's  friends,  admitted  him  into  tbe  palace 
without  making  any  refinance,  to  the  great  offence  and  difhonour  of  the 
Signiory,  who  returned  to  their  own  houfes,  and  left  it  to  be  plundered 
by  the  Duke's  fervants,  after  they  had  torn  the  Standard  of  the  City  to 
pieces,  and  planted  their  mafter's  there  inks  ftead :  at  which,  all  the 
good  Citizens  were  infinitely  grieved  and  mortified,  whilft  thofe  that 
either  out  of  malice  or  ftupidity  had  confented  to  this  eledtion,  did  not 
a  little  rejoice. 

The  Duke  was  no  fooner  in  pofleflion  of  the  Government,  but  in 
order  to  take  away  the  authority  of  thole  who  had  been  the  mod 
zealous  advocates  for  their  liberties,  he  forbad  the  Signiory  to  aflemble 
any  more  at  the  Palace,  and  affigned  them  a  private  houfe  to  meet  in. 
He  took  away  the  colours  from  the  Gonfaloniers  of  the  feveral  Com- 
panies 5  he  repealed  the  old  Laws  againft  the  Nobility,  he  difcharged 
all  Prifoners,  recalled  the  Bardi  and  Freicobaldi  from  baniftiment,  pro- 
hibited the  wearing  of  fwords  or  other  arms,  and  to  fecure  himfelf 
againft  his  enemies  within  the  City,  he  made  as  many  friends  as  he  could- 
in  the  adjacent  territories :  for  which  purpofe,  he  fhewed  great  favour 
to  the  people  of  Arezzo,  and  all  others  that  were  in  any  wife  dependent 
upon  the  city  of  Florence.     He  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Pifans, 
though  he  had  been  vefted  widi  abfolute  power  on  purpofe  to  carry  on 
the  war  againft  them  with  greater  vigour.     He  took  away  the  fccurities- 
and  alignments  from  the  Merchants,   who  had  lent  money  to  the 
State,  in  the  war  with  the  Lucchefe,  and  not  only  increafed  the  former 
taxes,  but  exadted  new  ones  from  the  people.     He  entirely  diflblved  the 
authority  of  the  Signiory,  and  fet  up  three  new  Rettori  or  Judges,  Baglione 
da  Perugia,  Guglielmo  da  Sccfi,  and  Cerettieri  Vifdomini,  who  were 
his  council  upon  all  occaiions.     The  imports  he  laid  upon  the  Citizens 
were  very  grievous,  his  judicial  proceedings  partial  and  unjuft,  and  that 
humility  and  fliew  of  Religion  which  he  hid  put  on  at  firft,  were  now 
fucceded  by  fuch  an  intolerable  degree  of  hiughtinefs  and  cruelty,  that 
many  of  the  Nobility,  and  moft  confiderable  Commoners,  were  con- 
demned and  put  to  death,  after  they  had  been  tortured  in  a  new  and 
unheard,  of  manner.      His  tyranny  was  no  lefs  insupportable  in  the 
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Country  than  in  the  City  :  for  after  a  while,  he  appointed  fix  more 
Judges,  to  plunder  and  opprefs  the  other  towns.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
Nobility,  though  he  lay  under  great  obligations  to  fome  of  them,  and 
had  recalled  others  from  exile ;  as  he  thought  they  were  too  generous 
and  high  fpirited  to  bear  with  his  infolcAt  manner  of  governing.  Upon 
which  account,  he  began  to  pay  his  court  to  the  people,  by  whofe  fa- 
vour, and  the  affiftance  of  foreign  forces,  he  hoped  he  fhould  be  able 
to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  tyrannical  ufurpation. 

In  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time  the  Florentines  ufually  celebrate 
many  Holidays,  he  caufed  the  inferior  fort  of  people  to  be  divided  into 
feveral  Companies,  to  which  he  gave  pay,  and  honoured  them  with 
colours  and  lplendid  titles  :  upon  which,  there  was  nothing  but  feafting 
and  rejoicings  to  be  feen  in  every  part  of  the  city,  one  half  of  die  in- 
habitants being  employed  in  vifiting,  and  the  other  in  receiving,  and  en- 
tertaining them.  And  when  the  news  of  his  great  power  and  authority 
began  to  be  fpread  abroad,  many  of  the  French  nation  reforted  to  his 
court,  to  whom  he  gave  preferments,  and  (hewed  more  favour  than  to 
any  others,  as  perfons  whom  he  thought  he  might  thoroughly  confide  in : 
fo  that  Florence  in  a  fhort  time  became  fubje<5l  not  only  to  French  men, 
but  to  the  French  cuftoms  and  drefs,  every  one  of  both  fexes  endeavour- 
ing to  imitate  their  Fafhions,  without  any  regard  to  modefty,  or  even 
common  decency.  But  what  feemed  moft  intolerable  was,  the  violence 
that  was  offered  by  him  and  his  followers,  to  all  forts  of  women,  from 
the  loweft  to  the  higheft.  The  citizens  therefore  were  provoked  be- 
yond all  patience,  to  fee  the  majefty  of  their  government  thus  trampled 
upon,  their  ordinances  aboliflied,  their  Laws  annulled,  all  honeft  con- 
vention corrupted,  and  modefty  every  where  defpifed  and  infulted  :  for 
thofe  who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  regal  pomp,  could  not,  without 
infinite  concern,  behold  the  Duke  parading  the  City,  furrounded  by 
guards,  both  on  foot  and  on  horfeback.  But  as  there  was  no  remedy, 
they  were  forced  to  court  and  honour  him  in  appearance,  whilft  they 
mortally  hated  him  in  their  hearts  :  and  they  were  not  a  little  terrified 
at  the  frequent  .executions,  and  continual  impofitions,  with  which  he 
weakened  and. impoverished  the  City.  Nor  was  the  Duke  himfelf  igno- 
rant of  the  general  odium  he  had  incurred,  or  without  private  fears  of 
his  own,  upon  that  account;  though  he  affedted  to  appear,  as  if  he 
thought  himfelf  extremely  beloved. 

It  happened,  that  Matteo  de  Morozzi,  either  to  gain  the  Dukes 
favour,  or  to  exculpate  himlelf,  difcovered  a  certain  plot  againft  him,  in 
which  die  family  of  the  Medici,  and  fome  others,  were  concerned : 
but  the  Duke  was  fo  far  from  making  an-enquiry  into  it,  that  he  ordered 

die 
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*tbe  frifbrmer  to  be  put  to  death  [n]  :  by  which  manner  of  proceeding, 
he  deterred  every  one  from  giving  him  any  fort  of  information  that  was 
necd&ry  for  his  fafety,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  fuch  as  con- 
spired his  deftruftion.  He  likcwife  caufed  the  tongue  of  Bettoni  Cini  to 
tie  cut  out,  with  fuch  circutnftances  of  cruelty,  that  he  died  of  it  ^  and 
for  no-other  reafon,  bat  becaufe  he  had  complained  of  the  heavy  taxes 
that  he  had  laid  upon  the  city  :  an  all  of  barbarity  which  exceedingly 
increafed  the  rage  and  difdain  of  the  Citizens,  wno  having  been  ufed 
both  to  fay  and  to  do  every  thing  with  the  greateft  freedom,  could  not 
bear  to  have  their  hands  tied  up,  and  their  mouths  flopped  in  this 
manner. 

Thefe  outrages  certainly  were  fufficient  to  roufe  not  only  the  Flo- 
rentines, (who  neither  know  how  to  value  their  liberty  nor  endure  flavery) 
but  die  moft  abjeft  nation  upon  earth,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom.  Many  of  the  Citizens  therefore,  of  all  ranks,  were  determined 
either  to  fhake  off  the  Yoke,  or  to  die  glorioufly  in  the  caufc  of  Liberty : 
fo  that  there  were  three  Confpiracies  on  foot  againft  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  amongft  three  different  forts  of  people,  the  Nobility,  the  Commons, 
and  the  Artificers  and  Tradefmen.  For  befides  the  motives  arifing  from 
a  general  oppreflion,  each  party  had  its  particular  reafons.  The  Com- 
mons had  been  deprived  of  the  government,  the  Nobility  were  not  re- 
*  fared  to  it,  and  the  Tradefmen  had  loft  all  their  bufinefs.  Agnolo  Ac- 
-curiuolij  who  was  then  Archbifhop  of  Florence,  at  firft  had  highly  ex- 
tolled the  a&iens  and  good  qualities  of  the  Duke  in  fome  of  his  Sermons 
to  the  people,  and  wonderfully  conciliated  their  affections  to  him:  but 
when  he  (aw  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  Government,  and  exercifing 
his  power  in  that  arbitrary  and  defpotic  manner,  he  began  to  think  he 
had  abufed  his  fellow  Citizens  ;  and  to  make  them  fome  amends,  re- 
ftrfved  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  firft  and  moft  powerful  confpi- 
racy,  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  Bardi,  Roffi,  Frefcabaldi,  Scali, 

*[»]  This  was  a&ing  in  a  manner  very  different  from  moft  Tyrants,  and  indeed  from 
many  wife  States  and  rrinces,  who  have  always  thought  it  neceffary  to  encourage  In- 
formers, at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  upon  this  maxim  ;  that  if  men  arc  falfely  accufed, 
they  will  be  acquitted  when  they  are  brought  to  a  fair  trial ;  and  thofe  who  arc  guilty, 
cannot  be  punifhed  if  they  are  not  firft  accufed.  Tully  in  his  oration  pro  Stxto  Rofch, 
fays,  that  though  the  Dogs  that  were  kept  in  the  Capitol  could  not  diftinguifh  thieves 
from  honeft  men,  yet  their  barking  at  every  body  that  came  thither  in  the  night,  was 
of  ufe,  as  it  ferved  to  alarm  the  people,  and  put  them  upon  their  guard.  Thus  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  State  to  encourage  accufers,  in  order  to  deter  thole  who  might  otherwife 
diftorb  the  public  tranquillity.  Antoninus  Pius,  however,  would  neither  liftcn  to  In- 
formers, nor  fuffer  fuch  to  be  punifhed  as  had  been  actually  concerned  in  confpiracies 
againft  hhn  :  and  when  the  Senate  was  very  urgent  with  him,  to  make  an  enquiry  into 
their  proceedings,  he  anfwered,  "  he  did  not  chufe  to  have  it  known,  that  there  was 
any  body  who  did  not  love  him."    Viftor.  in  fit.  Anton.  Pit. 
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AlfovitU  Magalotti,  Strozzi,  aad  Mancini..  The  principal  condu&ors 
of  thefecond  conf  piracy  we«;e  Manno  and  Corfo  Donati,  and  under  them 
the  Pazzi,  Cavicciulli,  Cerchi  and  Albizi.  Of  the  third,  Antonio 
Adimari  was  the  Head,  and  joined  by  the  families  of  the  Medici,  Bor- 
dini,  Rucellai,  and  AldobiandinL  Their  defign,  was  to  have  killed  him 
In  the  houfe  of  the  Albizi,  whither  it.  was  imagined  he  would  come  on 
Midfummer-day  to  fee  the  Horfe-races.;  but,  ,as  it  happened,  he  did  not 
go  thither  on  that  day,,  and  their  defign  was  difappointed  The  next 
propofal  was,  to  aflaflinate  him  in  the  ftreet :  but  that  was  thought  too 
difficult,  becaufe  he  always. went  well  armed  and  attended:  and  as  he 
feldom  took  the  fame  round  twice  together,  they  could  not  certainly,  tejl 
where  it  would  he  moft  proper  to  lie  in  wait  for  him.  Some  were  of 
opinion  it  would  be  the  beft  way  to  difpatch  him  in  the  Council :  but 
then  it  was  confidered  that  even  after  he  was  dead,  they  muft  of  rieceffity 
be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  his  Guards. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  debate  amongftthe  confpirators,  Antonio 
Adimari  communicated  the  affair  to  fome  of  his.  friends  at  Siena  in  hopes 
of  their  affiftaace,  told  them  the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  that 
were  engaged  in  ity  and  allured  them  the  whole  city  was  difpofed  to  fhake 
off  their  yoke :  upoa  which,,  one  of  the  Sienefe  imparted  the  matter  to 
Francifco  Brunellefchi,  not  with  any  defign  to  have  betrayed,  the  con- 
fpiracy,  but  becaufe  he  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  privy  to  it,  and 
Francifco,  either  out  of  fear  or  malice  to  fome  that  were  concerned,  dis- 
covered the  whole  to  the  Duke,,  who  immediately  ordered  Paolo  da 
Mazzecca  and  Simone  da  Montezappoli  to  be  apprehended. .  Thefe  two 
being  examined  made  a  full  confeflion,  and  acquainted  the  Duke  with  . 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  confpirators,  at  which  he  was  not  a  little 
frighted:  however,  after  he. liad  confulted  his.  friends,  he  thought  fit 
rather  to  fummon  the  reft  to  appear  before  him,  than  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  them;  becaufe  if  they  fled,  the  danger  would  be  over  without  any 
further  difturbance.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  he  in  the  firft 
place  lent  for  Adimari;  who  relying  upon  the  number  and  fupport  of  his 
accomplices,  boldly  made  his  appearance  and  was  fent  to  prifonk  After 
this  ftep,  he  was  advifed  by  Francifco  Brunellefchi  and  Uguccionc  Buon- 
delmonte  to  go  to  the  houfes  of  the  others  with  his  guards,  and  to  leife 
upon  them  there  and  put  them  to  death :  but  confidering  how  many 
enemies  he  had  in  the  town,  he  thought  he  had  not  ftrength  fuffi- 
cient  to  do  that,  and  therefore  took  another  refolution,  which  if  it  had 
fucceeded,  would  have  freed  him  from  the  mod  powerful  of  his  enemies, 
and  made  him  ftrong  enough  to  over-awe  the  reft. 

It  had  been  his  cuftom  to  call  the  Citizens  together  and  de  fire  their 
opinions  and  advice  upon  any  emergency;  and  now  having aflembJed  as 

many 
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raady rfbrces  *s  he  could,  he  drew  out  a  lift  of  three  hundred  Citizens 
ajrf|^tyait  toihis  fegeanto  to  jfiimmon:  every  one  of  them,  on  a  pretence 
tfefrlte  wanted  to.confult  withr  them ;  .defigriing  when  they  were  met, 
either  to  kiU  or  impriibn  them  all.  But  the  confinement  of  Adimari, 
and  the  gathering  together  fuch  a  number  of  armed  men,  which  could 
not  he  done  without  fome  buftle,  made  many  of  them,  efpecially  the 
Gonfpirators,  fo  fufpicious,  that  the  mod  rcfolute  axnongft  them  pofitively 
refafed  to  obey  the  fnmmons.  After  the  fift  had  been  read  by  them  all, 
they  had  a  meeting  in  which  they  encouraged  each  other  to  take  up  arms 
and  *die  like  men  with  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  rather  than  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  driven  like  (heep  to  the  {laughter :  fo  that  in  lefs  than 
an  hour  all  thofe  that  were  concerned  in  the  different  Confpiracies,  having 
communicated  their  defigns  to  each  other,  refolved  to  raife  a  tumult  the 
nut  day  (which  was  the  26th  of  July  1343)  in  the  old  Market-place, 
upon  which  they  were  all  to  take  arms  and  excite  the  people  to  rife  and 
attempt  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  •  The  next  day  therefore,  when  the 
Rett  rung  for  Nones  [0],  they  all  role,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  and  at 
tte  ary:  of  Liberty,  Liberty*  the  people  likewife  ran  to  arms  in  their 
feveral Quarters,  under  the  Colours  of  the  City,  which  had  been  fecretly 
dthvtced  to  them  before  hand  by  the  Confpirators  for  that  purpofe.  All 
the  heads  of  families,  both  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty,  met  toge- 
ther and  took  an  Oath  to  ftand  by  each  other  in  their  own  defence  and  die 
daftrufiion  of  the  Duke,  except  fome  of  the  Buondelmonti  and  Caval~ 
catti,  afid  thofe  four  families  of  the  Commoners  that  had  been  the  chief 
inArainents  in  conferring  the  fbvereignty  upon  him,  who  ran  armed  to 
the  Piazzai  of  the  Palace  with  a  parcel  of  Butchers  and  others  of  the 
dregs  of  the  people  at  their  heels  to  defend  the  Duke. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke,  not  a  litde  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings, 
was^very  bufy  in  fortifying  the  Palace;  and  thofe  of  his  Guards  that 
lodged  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  mounted  their  horfes  and  rode  towards 
die  Piazza;  but  in  their  way  thither  they  were  attacked  feveral  times  and 
many  of  them  killed.  However,  as  about  three  hundred  Horfe  had 
riembled  there  to  fupport  him,  he  was  in  doubt  whether  he  fhould  Tally 
oat  and  face  his  enemies,  or  defend  himfelf  in  the  Palace.  On  die 
other  hand,  the  Medici,  Cavicciulli,  Rucellai,  and  other  families  who 

•  [#]  The  original  is,  alfuono  di  nona.  The  Italians  begin  their  account  of  hours  from 
Jqa-fet,  and  end  it  at  fun-fet  again,  which  includes  a  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  And 
as  die  fun  fets  with  them  about  nine  o'clock  at  that  feafon  of  the  Year,  their  ninth  hour 
nuft  be  about  fix  the  next  morning,  as  we  reckon  time.— Ilfuono  di  nonay  is  alfo  often 
ufed  by  Italian  writers,  for  ringing  the  bell  for  N$ms  about  mid-day,  which  is  one  of 
tier  ntcd  hours  of  .prayer.  The  latter  feems  to  be  meant  here,  as  the  tumult  was  to 
be  begun  io  the  Market-place,  which  at  that  time  of  the  day  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
iulldfirpeoMe.  ■ 
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had  fuffered  mod  by  him;  were  apprehenfive  that  if  he  fhould  make  a 
felly,  many  who  had  taken*  arms  againft  hint  would  declare  themfelvea 
his  friends :  and  therefore  being  refolved  to  prevent  him  from  Tallying 
out  and  gaining  more  ftrertgth,  they  drew  up  and  attacked  his  forces  that 
were  aflembled  in  the  Piazza.  Upon  this,  the  families  which  appeared 
at  firft  in  the  Duke's  defence,  feeing  themfelves  fb  vigoroufly  aflaulted, 
immediately  changed  their  fide,  and  deferring  him  in  his  diftrefs,  all  joined 
their  fellow  Citizens,  except  Uguccione  Buondelmonte,  who  withdrew 
into  the  Palace,  and  Giannozzo  Cavalcanti  who  retreated  with  fome  of 
his  party  into  the  New  Market,  where  he  got  upon  a  table  and  made  an 
harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he  earneftly  exhorted  thofe  whom  he 
found  in  arms  there  to  haften  to  the  Duke's  afliftance.  And  to  intimidate 
them,  he  magnified  his  ftrength,  and  told  them,  that  every  man  of  them 
would  be  put  to  death  if  they  perfifted  in  their  rebellion  againft  their 
Prince.  But  as  nobody  either  feemed  to  regard  him  or  thought  it  worth: 
their  while  to  chaftife  him  for  his  infolence,  after  he  had  taken  much 
pains  to  no  purpofe,  he  refolved  not  to  hazard  his  perfon  any  longer,, 
and  fheaked  away  to  his  own  houfe.  The  difpute  was  very  (harp  in*  the 
meantime  betwixt  the  people  and  the  Duke's  party  in  the  Piazza,  and 
though  the  latter  were  reinforced  from  the  Palace,  they  were  worfted, 
part  of  them  furrendering  to  the  enemy,  others  quitting  their  horfes  and 
efcaping  on  foot  into  the  Palace.  Whilft  they  were  thus  engaged  in  the 
Piazza,  Corfo  and  Amerigo  Donati  with  fome  others  of  the  people  broke 
open  the  Prifons,  burnt  the  records  of  the*  Judges  Courts  and  pubMclc 
Chamber,  plundered  the  houfes  of  the  Mftgiftfates  and  killed  all  the 
Dukes  creatures  they  could  meet  with.  The  Duke  on  the  other  hand, 
feeing  the  Piazza  was  loft,  that  the  whole  city  was  become  his  enemy,, 
and  no  hopes  of  relief  left,  refolved  to  try  if  he  could  regain  the  affections 
of  the  people  by  fome  a<fts  of  grace  and  indulgence*  For  which  purpofe 
he  knighted  Antonio  Adimari  in  the  firft  place,  though  much  againft  his 
own  inclination,  and  with  very  little  fatisfaftion  to  the  other :  he  then 
fent  for  all  the  reft  whom  he  had  impriibned,  and  fet  them  at  liberty  with 
promifes  of  his  future  friendftiip  and  favour :  he  likewife  caufed  his  own 
ftandard  to  be  taken  down,  and  that  of  the  people  to  be  fet  up  again  at 
the  Palace:  all  which  things  being  done  in  a  very  ungracious  manner, 
and  out  of  mere  neceffity,  had  but  little  efFed.  So  that  he  ftill  continued 
blocked  up  in  the  Palace  to  his  great  mortification,  when  he  faw  that  by 
grafping  at  too  much  power  he  was  likely  to  lofe  all,  and  either  to  be 
famifhed  or  knocked  on  the  head  in  a  few  days. 

After  this  fuccefs,  the  Citizens  aflembled  in  St.  Reparata's  in  order  to 
reform  the  Government,  and  appointed  fourteen  perfons,  one  half  of 
them  of  the  Nobility  and  the  other  of  the  Commoners,  who  in  con- 
junction 
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jopQapa,  with  the  Archbifliop  £bould  have  full  power  to  pe*  model  the 
^to^^firfhey  pleafcd.  They  alfo  committed  the  authority  of  the  Podefta 
t«;(i#Magjftiates,  who.  were  to  adminifter  juilice  till  the  arrival  of  the 
pgiqfm  whom  they  ihould  make  choice  of  to  fill  that  Office.  There 
were  many  people  in  Florence  at  that  time,  who  had  come  thither  to 
the  afllftance  of  the  Citizens;  and  amongft  the  reft,  fix  Deputies  from 
Sena,  men  of  great  efteem  in  their  own  Country,  who  endeavoured 
to  bring  about  fome  accommodation  betwixt  the  people  and  the  Duke- 
But  the  people  abfolutely  refufed  to  liften  to  any  overtures  of  that  kind* 
except  Guglielmo  da  Seed,  together  with  his  fon  and  Cerettieri  Vifdo- 
mini,  were  delivered  up  to  them,  which  the  Duke  would  not  confent  to 
fagr.aay  means,  till  the  threats  of  thofe  that  were  blocked  up  with  him 
i^tbe  Palace  obliged  him  to  comply.  Greater  certainly  and  more  cruel 
ii|4ie  refentment  of  the  People  when  they  have  recovered  their  liberty,, 
ttiaa  when  they  are  a&ing  in  defence  of  it  Guglielmo  and  his  Son  were 
brought  out  and  given  up  to  thoufands  of  their  enemies  >  and  though* 
the  Son  was  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  yet  neither  his  youth,  nor 
iapbeence,  nor  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  perfbn  were  fufficient  to  protect 
hiipci  from,  the  rage  of  the  multitude.  Many  who  could  not  get  near 
eaoogh  to  reach  them  whilft  they  were  alive,  thruft  their  fwords  into  them 
after  they  were  dead ;  and  not  content  with  this,  they  tore  their  carcafes 
tapieces  with  their  nails  and  teeth :  that  fo  all  their  fenfes  might  be  glutted 
with,  revenge,  and  after  they  had  feafted  their  ears  with  their  groans,, 
thor.  eyes  with  their  wounds,  and  their  touch  with  tearing  the  flefh  off 
their  bones  j  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  the  tafte  likewife  might  have 
itf  fliwc  and  be  gratified.  This  favage  Barbarity,  how  fatal  ibever  to 
thofe  two^  was  the  prefervation  of  Cerrettieri ;  for  the  people  having 
fpent  their  fury  upon  thefe  unfortunate  men,  entirely  forgot  him,  and  he 
was  privately  conveyed  in  the  night  by  fome  of  his  friends  and  relations 
out  of  the  Palace  into  a  place  of  fecurity. 

When  the  people  were  thus  fatiated  with  bloody  the  Duke  and  his 
friends  were  iuffered  to  withdraw  with  their  effects  unmolefted  out  of 
Florence,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  all  Claim  and  pretentions 
to  any  authority  over  the  city,  and  ratify  his  renunciation  when  he  got 
taCafentino,  a  place  out  of  the  Florentine  Dominions ;  in  pursuance  of 
which  agreement,  he  left  Florence  on  the  fixth  of  Auguft,  elcorted  by 
many  of  the  Citizens,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Cafentino,  confirmed  his 
renunciation,  though  with  much  reludtance;  and  indeed  it  is  very  likely- 
he  would  not  have  done  it  at  all,  if  Conte  Simone  had  not  threatened 
to.  carry  him  back  again  to  Florence  [p].    This  Prince,  as  his  actions 

[p]  Livy  relates,  1.  xxiv.  c.  22.  that  Dionyfras  the  tyrant,  ufed  to  Ciy,  "  That  rather 
than  return  to  a  private  condition  on  horfeback>  he  would  be  dragged  to  it  by  the  feet."1 

have 
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have  fully  fhewn,  was  of  a  fanguinary  and  avaricious  difpofition,  difficult 
of  accefs,  and  haughty  in  his  anfwers..  As  he  did  not  regard  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  whom  he  hoped  to  enflave,  he  rather  chofe  to  be^ 
feared  than  loved.  Nor  was  his  perfon  lefs  difagreeable  than  his  beha- 
viour was  odious.  For  he  was  very  low  of  Stature,  of  a  fwarthy 
comple&ion,  with  a  long  thin  beard :  fo  that  he  was  every  way  dtfpicable 
and  worthy  of  contempt  from  all  parties :  and  the  enormities  of  his 
adminiftration  in  the  courfe  of  about  eleven  months,  deprived  him  of 
that  Dominion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  contrivance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  bad  Citizens. 

This  revolution  in  the  city  encouraged  ail  the  reft  of  the  towns  under 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Florentines  to  take  up  arms  for  their  liberties  *  fq 
that  in  a  fhort  time,  Arezzo,  Caftiglione,  Piftoia,  Volterra,  Colle  and 
St.  Gimignano  revolted  \  and  the  whole  territory  of  Florence,  after,  the 
example  of  its  Metropolis  fhook  off  its  yoke  and  became  entirely  free : 
in  this  manner,  the  Florentines,  by  the  ftcps  they  took  to  recover  their 
own  liberty,  at  the  fame  time  taught  their  Vaflals  to  do  the  like. 

After  the  Duke  was  thus  depofed,  the  Council  of  fourteen  and  the 
Archbiftiop  confulting  together,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  attach 
their  former  fubjedts  to  them  by  pacific  meafures,  than  to  widen  the 
breach  by  hostilities ;  and  pretending  to  be  no  lefs  pleafed  with  their 
liberty  than  their  own,  they  fent  Deputies  to  Arezzo  to  renounce  the 
Sovereignty  which  they  before  had  over  it,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Citizens :  that  fb,  though  they  could  not  for  the  future  com- 
mand them  as  fubjeds,  they  might  upon  occafkm  make  ufe  of  their 
afliftance  as  friends.  This  prudent  resolution  had  a  very  good  effed  ; 
for  all  the  reft  of  the  towns,  except  Arezzo,  returned  to  their  former 
obedience  in  a  few  months,  and  Arezzo  itfelf  follow'd  their  example 
not  many  years  after.  Thus  experience  (hews  that  fome  ends  are  obtained 
with  lefs  danger  and  expence  by  coolnefs  and  indifference,  than  by  pur- 
fuing  them  with  paffion  and  impetuofity. 

When  affairs  abroad  were  compofed  in  this  manner,  they  began  to 
fettle  the  form  of  their  government  at  home;  and  after  fome  difputes 
betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  People,  it  was  agreed  that  one  third  of  the 
Signiory,  and  one  half  of  the  other  Magiftrates  and  Officers  of  State 

It  it  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  tyrants  refign  their  power  with  rehiAance ;  for  when  they 
have  done  fo,  how  can  they  refund  the  fums  of  which  they  have  plundered  their  country  ? 
How  can  they  indemnify  thofe  whom  they  have  imprifoned  ?  How  can  they  reftore 
life  to  the  perrons  they  have  put  to  death  i  Who  will  defend  them  againft  the  general 
refentment  of  the  people  i  Pcriander  faid,  "  it  was  dangerous  for  a  tyrant  to  abdicate 
even  of  his  own  accord."  Yet  Sylla  did  it,  and  died  a  natural  death,  after  he  had  fhed 
the  blood  of  100,000  private  men,  90  Senators,  15  of  confular  dignity,  and  above  2000 
Gentlemen. 

fhould 
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AfcKild  confift  of  the  Nobility.  The  city,  as  we  have  faid  before,  was 
divided  into  fix  parts,  each  of  which  chofe  one  of  the  Signiory  j  and 
flkm^h  it  fometimes  happened  that  their  number  was  increafed  to  twelve 
or  thirteen,  yet  they  were  afterwards  reduced  again  to  fix.  But  as  thefe  fir 
parts  were  not  duly  proportioned,  and  they  defigned  to  give  more  power 
and  authority  to  the  Nobility,  it  was  neceflary  to  make  a  new  regulation 
in  this  point,  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  Signiory.  They  divided 
the  city  therefore  into  quarters,  and  chofe  three  of  the  Signiory  out 
of  each..  The  Gonfalonier  della  Giuftizia,  and  thofe  of  the  feveral 
Companies  were  laid  afide ;  and  inftead  of  the  twelve  Buonhuomini,  they 
created  eight  Counfellors,  four  of  each  quality.  The  commonwealth 
being  fettled  upon  this  bottom,  might  have  continued  quiet  and  happy, 
if  the  Nobility  could  have  been  content  to  confine  themfelves  within 
the  bounds  of  that  moderation  which  is  requifite  in  all  republican  govern- 
ments. But  their  behaviour  was  quite  contrary :  For  as  they  had  always 
difdained  the  thoughts  of  equality,  even  when  they  lived  a  private  life, 
fa  now  they  were  in  the  Magiftracy  they  thought  to  domineer  over  the 
whole  city,  and  every  day  produced  frefh  inftances  of  their  pride  and 
arrogance  -,  which  exceedingly  galled  the  people  when  they  faw  they 
had  depofed  one  Tyrant,  only  to  make  room  for  a  thoufand  [?]• 

Things  being,  thus  circumftanced,  the  infolence  of  one  fide,  and  the- 
indignation  and  impatience  of  the  other,  at  laft  increafed  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  Heads  of  the  people,  complained  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
the  enormities  of  the  Nobility  and  the  haughtinefs  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  them;  befeeching  him  to  u(fe  his  endeavours  to  bring  it  about 
that  they  might  be  confined  to  a  certain  (hare  in  the  other  offices,  and 
leave  the  Signiory  to  be  filled  by  Commoners  only.  The  Archbifhop 
was  naturally  a  good  man,  but  or  a  fickle  inconftant  difpofition  and  eafily 
moved  to  change  his  fide :  So  that  his  acquaintance  at  firft  prevailed  upon 
him  to  appear  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
fterfuafion  of  other  Citizens,  he  confpired  againft  him:  in  the  late  Re- 
formation he  exerted  himfelf  for  the  Nobility,  and  now  he  was  induced  j 
by.  the  follicitation  of  the  people,  to  turn  his  back  upon  them ;  and 
imagining  he  fhould  find  other  people  as  eafy  to  be  wrought  upon  as 
himfelf,  he  made  no  doubt  of  bringing  the  Nobility  to  comply  with 
thofe  propofals.  For  this  purpofe, .  he  called  together  the  Fourteen,  who 
were  yet  in  authority,  and  made  ufe  of  the  mildeft  and  moft  plaufible 
arguments  to  prevail  upon. them  to  give  up  the  Signiory  to  the  People, 
if  they  had  any  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  city,  or  their  own  fafety  and 
prcfervation.    But  thefe  admonitions  had  a  very  different  effedt  upon  the 

[q]  It  often  happens,  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  that  more  diforders  are  occafioned  by 
eonfpiracies,  which  put  an  end  to  tyranny,  than  there  would  have  been  by  fuffering  it. . 

Nobility^, 
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Nobility  from  what  he  expefted :  for  Ridolpho  de  Bardi  taking  him 
up  very  fharply,  upbraided  him  with  levity  and  perfidy  in  firft  coming 
over  to  the  Duke,  and  then  deferring  him  in  his  diftrefs;  and  concluded 
with  faying,  "  that  as  they  had  acquired  the  honours  they  enjoyed  with 
the  peril  of  their  lives,  they  would  maintain  them  in  the  fame  manner".: 
after  which,  he  and  his  friends  abruptly  withdrew,  and  leaving  the 
Archbifhop,  went  diredtly  to  inform  all  the  reft  of  the  Nobility  of  what 
had  pafled.  Thofe  of  the  Commoners  that  were  of  the  Fourteen,  like- 
wife  acquainted  their  party  with  thefe  proceedings:  and  whilft  the  Nobility 
were  railing  what  force  they  could,  for  die  defence  of  their  friends  thit 
were  in  the  Signiory,  the  Commons  alfo,  not  caring  to  wait  till  they 
were  grown  too  ftrong,  inftantly  took  arms  and  ran  to  the  Palace,  where 
they  furioufly  called  upon  the  Nobles  to  refign  all  (hare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  tumult  being  very  great,  the  Signiory  were  deferted :  for  the 
Nobility  feeing  all  the  people  in  arms,  durft  not  appear,  but  kept  clofe 
at  home.  Upon  which,  the  Commoners  that  were  of  the  Signiory, 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Multitude,  by  protefting,  that  their  Aflociates 
were  good  and  worthy  men :  but  not  fucceeding  in  that  attempt,  in  order 
to  proteft  them  from  further  danger,  they  fent  them  to  their  own  houfes, 
whither  they  got  with  much  difficulty.  After  the  Nobles  in  the  Signiory 
were  dius  deprived  of  their  authority,  the  four  Counfellors  of  their 
order  were  alfo  turned  out  of  their  offices,  and  the  remaining  number 
increafed  to  twelve,  which  confifted  of  Commoners  only:  befides  which, 
the  eight  that  remained  in  the  Signiory,  not  only  made  a  new  Gonfalo- 
nier di  Giuftizia  and  fixteen  other  Gonfaloniers  over  the  Companies  of 
the  people,  but  garbled  all  the  Councils  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
government  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  there  happened  a  great  dearth  in  Florence  : 
fo  that  there  were  very  grievous  difcontents  both  amongft  the  Nobility 
and  common  people  s  the  former  repining  at  the  lofs  of  their  authority, 
and  the  latter  murmuring  for  want  of  bread.  Thefe  clamours  encou- 
raged Andrea  Strozzi  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  city. 
For  as  he  fold  his  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  others,  it  drew  fuch 
numbers  to  his  Houfe,  that  he  boldly  mounted  his  horfe  one  morning, 
and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  tnem,  called  upon  all  the  reft  of  the 
people  to  take  up  arms :  by  which  means  he  had  got  together  above 
four  thoufand  men  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  and  conducting  them  to  the 
palace  of  the  Signiory,  demanded  the  doors  of  it  to  be  thrown  open 
to  him.  But  the  Signiory,  partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  happily  difengaged  themfelvcs  from  them ;  and  afterwards  fo  ter- 
rified them  bv  iifuing  out  one  Proclamation  after  another,  that  the  mul- 
titude dillblved  by  little  and  little,  and  every  man  returned  to  his  own 
4  houfe, 
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h/pSe,  leaving  Andrea  alone  to  fhift  for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could ;  £o 
jpqt  H  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  the  hands  of  the 
"  Itates.  The  attempt  was  bold  indeed,  and  though  it  did  not  fuc- 
(as  fiich  r^fh  enterprizes  feldom  do)  vet  it  gave  die  Nobility  frefh 
-, ,.  o£iecovering  their  power,  now  they  few  the  inferior  fort  of  people 
$t  denied  againft  the  Commons.  Not  to  negleft  fa  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity,  therefore,  they  refblved  to  take  arms,  and  make  ufe  of  all  manner 
of  allies  |d  regain  that  by  force,  which  they  conceived  had  been  taken 
fpro^beoi  wuh  fo  much  injuftice.  And  to  infure  fuccefe,  they  pro- 
$f$pd themfelves  with  arms,  fortified  their  houfes,  and  lent  to  their 
&flQ0s  i°  Lombardy  for  fupplies. 

The  Commons  and  the  Signiory,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  left 
\p&  in  arming  themfelves,  and  fent  to  the  Sienefe  and  Perugians  to 
ffcfire  their  amftance :  fo  that  when  the  auxiliaries  on  each  fide  arrived, 
{fee  whole  city  was  foon  in  arms.  The  Nobility  drew  up  in  three 
4fri(k»B,  on  this  fide  the  Arno,  at  the  houfes  of  the  Cavicciulli  near 
§L  John's,  at  thofe  of  the  Pazzi  and  Donati  near  St.  Pietro  Maggiore, 
and  at  thofe  of  the  Cavalcanti  in  the  New  Market :  whilft  fuch  of  them 
as  lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  fortified  the  Bridges  and  Streets 
fhat  were  near  their  houfes.  The  Nerli  took  pofleffion  of  the  Ponte 
alia  Caraia  \  the  Frefcobaldi  and  MannelH,  of  that  of  St.  Trinita ;  the 
ttfiBi  and  the  Bardi,  of  the  old  Bridge  and  the  Rubaconte.  The  Com- 
fpoaa  in  the  mean  time,  having  aiTembled  under  the  Gonfalone,  or 
ftandacd  della  Giuftizia,  and  the  colours  of  their  refpe&ive  companies, 
Byfotycrf  to  attack  the  enemy  without  further  delay.  Accordingly  the 
Afadjpi  and  Rondinelli  immediately  fell  upon  the  Cavicciulli  in  the 
avenue  that  led  from  St.  John's  Piazza  to  the  place  where  their  houfes 
Jfcx*}-  The  adtion  continued  very  hot  and  bloody  for  the  fpace  of  three 
|&purs>  during  which,  they  had  great  (tones  tumbled  down  upon  their 
bpads  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  were  terribly  galled  with  crofs- 
(pws  below ;  but  as  the  number  of  the  enemy  continually  increafed, 
$b  Cavicciulli  feeing  themfelves  over-powered  at  laft,  and  deilitute  of 
pUscUef,  were  forced  to  furrender  to  the  people,  who  fpared  their  houfes 
and  efieds,  and  were  content  with  taking  away  their  arms  only,  and 
diftributing  them,  difarmed  as  they  were,  amongft  the  houfes  of  the 
£ommoners  that  were  their  friends  or  relations.  When  the  Cavic- 
ciulli were  thus  defeated,  the  Pazzi  and  Donati,  who  had  not  fo  much 
fheugth,  were  loon  reduced 5  fo  that  the  Cavalcanti  only  remained  entire 
on  tips  fide^of  the  River,  who  were  more  confiderable  both  in  refpeft 
of  their  numbers  and  the  ftrength  of  their  fituation.  But  as  they  faw 
all  the  companies  now  advancing  againft  them,  and  their  aflbciates  had 
beep  worftcd  by  three  of  them  only,  they  fubmitted  without  making 
.  Vol.  I.  Q^  much 
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much  refinance.  Three  parts  of  the  city  out  of  four  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  people ;  but  that  which  ftill  continued  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Nobility,  was  more  inacceffible  and  difficult  to  be  ftormed  than  any 
of  the  reft,  not  only  on  account  of  tlie  numbers  that  defended  it,  but 
becaufe  it  was  fo  fecured  by  the  River,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  be  matters 
of  the  Bridges  in  the  firft  place,  which,  a$  we  have  already  faid,  were  very 
well  fortified.  A  vigorous  attack,  however,  was  made  upon  the  old 
Bridge,  which  was  no  Iefs  refolutely  fuftainedj  and  as  the  turrets  were 
garrifoned,  the  avenues  blocked  up,  and  the  barricadoes  guarded  by  the 
ftouteft  of  their  men,  the  people  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  loft. 
When  they  found  therefore  that  all  further*  attempts  would  be  in  vain  at 
that  pais,  they  refolved,  if  it  was  poffible,  to  force  their  way  over  the 
Ponte  Rubaconte  :  but  meeting  with  the  fame  bbftruflions  there,  they 
left  four  companies  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  at  thofe  two 
Bridges,  and  marched  with  the  reft  to  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia.  The  Nerli 
had  the  defence  of  that  pais,  and  though  they  behaved  with  great 
valour,  yet  they  could  not  poflibly  maintain  it ;  not  only  becaufe  there 
were  no  turrets  there,  but  becaufe  the  Capponi  and  other  neighbouring 
families  of  the  Commoners  were  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the'r  party  ; 
fo  that,  being  over-powered  by  numbers,  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  barricadoes,  and  give  way  to  the  fury  of  the  aflailants,  who,  having 
been  joined  by  all  the  families  of  the  Commoners  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  River,  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  Rofli  and  Frefcobaldi,  and  foon 
drove  them  from  their  pofts.  The  only  party  that  remained  unconquered 
were  the  Bardi,  who  defended  themfelves  in  fo  courageous  and  obftinate 
a  manner,  that  neither  the  defeat  of  their  aflbciates,  nor  the  whole 
force  of  the  people  combined  againft  them  alone,  nor  the  impoflibility 
of  any  relief  could  difmay  them :  and  they  rather  chofe  to  fee  their 
houfes  plundered  and  burnt  down  to  the  ground  before  their  faces,  and 
to  die  bravely  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  than  tamely  fubmit  to 
the  mercy  of  their  enemy.  With  this  refolution,  they  flood  by  each 
other  fo  firmly,  that  though  they  were  feveral  times  attacked  both  at  the 
old  Bridge  and  the  Rubaconte,  they  as  often  repulfed  the  people  at  each 
place  with  great  daughter.  There  was  an  old  obfeure  Lane  that  led 
from  the  Via  Romana,  by  the  houfes  of  the  Pitti,  to  the  wall  upon  St. 
George**  Hill  >  through  this  Lane,  the  people  fent  fix  companies,  with 
orders  to  attack  the  back  parts  of  the  houfes  where  the  Bardi  had  forti- 
fied themfelves :  at  which  they  were  fo  difheartened,  that  the  people,  in 
a  very  fhort  time,  got  the  better  of  them.  For  as  foon  as  they  heard' 
their  houfes  were  aSaulted  in  that  manner,  thofe  that  guarded  the  Bar- 
ricadoes at  the  Bridges,  immediately  quitted  their  Pofts  and  ran  to 
defend  them :  fo  that  they  were  prefently  forced,  and  the  Bardi  being 

utterly 
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Uftefly  IQtfted  a&d  4ifp5rfe;d,jQyk  (helter  injhe .  hpuies  of  the  Qoaratefi, 
Panzanefi,  and  Mozzi.  Upon  which,  the  people,  especially  the  inferior 
fort  of  them,  naturally  rapacious  and  greedy  of  fpoil,  began  to  plunder 
their  houfes,  which  they  afterwards  jpurnt  down  to  the  ground,  and 
committed  fuch  other  outrages  as  the  bitter  ell:  enemy  to  the  city  of 
Fk>re#c^would  have  been  afliamed  of^ 

The  Nobility,  being  in  this  manner  .entirely  .lubdued^  the  ppqpfe  took 
upon  them  to  reform  the  State;  and  as  there,  were' three  degrees  of 
them,  it  was  ordained  that  the  higheft  rank  (hould  have  the  nomi- 
nation of  two  of  the  Signiory,  thej  middle  fort  of  three,  and  the  loweft 
of  three  more :  and  that  the  Gonfalonier  delta  Giuftizia  (hould  be  chofen 
by  turns  out  of  all  dirge.  Befides  which*  the  old  Laws  were  revived 
and  put  in  execution  ^  again  ft  the  Nobility $  and  to  reduce  them  ftill  more 
eflfe&ually,  many  of  them  were  incorporated  with  the  other  clafles.  By 
thefe  .means  they  were  brought  fo  low,  that  they  became  abjedt  and 
pufillanimous,  and  never  durlt  rile  any  more  agiinft  tlie  people  :  IcTthat 
being  deprived  of  their  arms  and  ,  honours,  their  fpirit  and  generality 
likewife  feemed  to  be  extinguifhed.  After  this  depreffion  of  the  Nobles, 
the  city  continued  in  tranquillity  till  the  year  13  53,  during  which  in- 
terval, the.  great*  Plague  happened,  fo  eloquently  defenbed  b^  Giovanni 
Boccaccio  [rj,  of  which  above  ninety-fix  thoufand  people  died  in  Florence. 
The  firft  war  with  the  Vifconti  likewife  happened  in  this  period,  occa- 
sioned by  the  ambition  of  the  Archbifliop,  who  at  that  time  was  Prince 
of  Mijan ;  which  war  was  no.  fooner.  ended,  but  new  faftions  fprung  up 
in  the  City;  for  though  the  Nobility,  were .  ruined,  yet  Fortune  found 
other  means  to  raife  frcfti  troubles  and -difrehfion sphere. 
*""'■■.  ■ 

[r]  That  author  has  taken  great  pains  lndeed^to'  defcribe  this  calamity  in  the  moil 
affe&ing  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Decamerme-;  "and  it  is  finely  wrought  up. 
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Animofities  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  Peopler  the  chief catsfe  of difturbances 
in  a  city.     The  imitation  betwixt  tiff  middle  fat  of  People  and  the 
Plebeians.    Several  art  admmijhed  and  rendered  incapable  of  the  Met- 
*pftracy.  v  The  Speech  of  a  Citizen  to  the  Sigmory.    A  reformation  in< 
Florence.    Pvpe  Gregory  XI.  refdes  at  Avignon,,  and  governs  Bah  by: 
Legates.    Eight  Citizens  appointed  to  off  as/ecretaries  at  war.    Aeon— 
/piracy  of  the  Guetpbs  defeated.     Tbejpeecb  of  Syhe/lro  de  Medici.  Tie 
Balia,  a  temporary  council,  infituted.    Another  reformation.    The  Jpeech? 
of  Luigi  Guicciardmi*  to  the  Magi/f rates  and  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  when 
be  was  Gonfalonier  di  Giufiizia.    New  difturbdnces  arije  from  the  difi> 
contents  of  the  Plebeians.    The  Speech  of  a  Plebeian.    The  Plebeians 
rife  in  arms.    Their  Demands.    Michael  di  Lando,  awool-comter,  puts • 
himfelf  at  the  bead  of  tbem^  and feizes^  upon  the- government.     His  cha- 
racter-   He  quells  the  Plebeians.     The  popular"  and  Plebeian  fa&ions. . 
Apprebenfim  of  a  confpiracy..    Many  executions  in  Florence.   Remarkable  > 
Jbry  of  rietro  degli  AJbizi.    Another  model }  of  ggvemmtnt.     The  Pie* 

■     beums  are  deprtipd  of  aBJbare  in  it.  '  Mivbael  di  Ldndo  is  banijbed- 
Lewis  of  Anjou  conies  into  Itaiy^  with  an.  army?  to  drive  Carlo  Du-r 
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~&&?.~*1tbe  Florentines  are  afraid  of  him.    ffls  death.     Carlo  Durazzo 

u  made  King  of  Hungary y  and  dies  there  foon  after.    Benedetto  degli 

Alberti  is  banijbed.    Jubejpeecb  if  Veri  de  Medici  to  the  Signiory.    Do- 

AcciaiuoU  ham/bed.    A  confpiracy  defeated.     The  Duke  of  Milan 


wnfjjiuL with tbej&xiks  againft Fbreia?.    Tfaflot  itdifcovtredf    Se- 
verdtfamiUesttlaim4  Reiels  and  famjhcd,  <  He  dtftb  ofpMJlaus, 

P  I  ^HE bitter  animofities  which  generally  happen  betwixt  the  people 
J[  and  Nobility  from  an  ambition  in  the  one  to  command,  and  a 
ce  iiHfre  other  J*  obeyxara  the  natural  fourcee  of  thofe  calamities 
inpdijfnt  to  etfmmon-wedgths ;  <bf  all  othe#  evils  that  ufualiy 
their  peace  are  both  occafioned  and  fomented  by  this  contrariety 
rf  dtfpofilions.  It  was  this  that  kept  Rome  fo  long  divided.  This  alfo 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  a  fmall  Republic  with  one  that  was 
fo  much  more  confiderabie)  gave  birth  to  the  factions  which  fprung  up 
in  Florence  \  though  indeed  it  produce*!  very  different  effedts  at  laft  in 
the  two  cities.  For  the  difputes  that  firil  arofe  betwixt  the  Nobility  and 
people  of  Romo  were  determined  by  reafon  and  expostulation ;  but  thofe 
at  Florence  by  the  fword.  In  Rome  that  was  effected  by  the  Laws, 
which  in  Florence  could  hardly  be  done  bv  death  and  banifhment  of 
numbers  of  their  citizens.  The  quarrels  of  the  Romans  dill  added  to 
tbwrfpifitand  military  virtue ;  whilft  thofe  of  the  Florentines  utterly 
ffcringuiflbed  it.  The  former  deftroyed  that  equality  which  was  at  firft 
e(|(||»liflied9  and  introduced  a  prodigious  difparity  amongft  the  Citizens  : 
thcrkttter*  on  the  contrary,  abolifhed  all  fuperiority  or  difference  of  rank, 
$md  -put  every  man  upon  the  fame  level.  This  diverfity  of  effe&s 
mu&  certainly  have  proceeded  from  a  difference  of  views.  The  people 
qf*  Rome  tdefired  no  more  than  to  (hare  with  the  Nobility  in  the  admi- 
ftifoatkfti  of  the  common-wealth  ;  but  the  people  of  Florence  were  not 
poly  defirous  to  have  the  government  of  the  State  to  themfelves,  but 
ofal  violent  tacafures,  and  took  up  arms  to  exclude  their  Nobles  from  any 
put  in  it.  And  as  the  terms  of  the  Roman  people  were  m  >re  moderate, 
their  demands  feemed  not  unreasonable  to  the  Nobilky,  who,  therefore, 
complied  with  them;  fo  that  after  forne  little  bickerings,  and  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture,  a  Law  was  made,  by  which  the  people 
Vpere Satisfied,  and  the  Nobles  continued  in  their  honours  and  offices. 
Qf\\  thorother  hand,  the  demands  of  the  Florentine  people  were  fo  extra- 
vagant and  injurious,  that  the  Nobility  topic  up  arms  to  fupport  their  pri- 
vjjegeSy  and  their  quarrels  grew  to  fuclv  a  height,  that  numbers  were 
4M$ps. banifhed,  or  flain,  or  executed,  before  they  could  be  ended  -,  and. 
"  .  the; 
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the  Laws  afterwards  made,  were  calculated  rather  for  the  private  advan- 
tage of  the  victors  than  the  good  of  the  publick. 

Hence  it  came  to  pais,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  people  of  Rome  made 
■that  State  more  potent  and  confiderable :  for  as  they  were  equally  ad- 
mitted to  govern  the  Common-wealth,  and  to  command  their  armies 
and  provinces  with  the  Nobility,  they  became  tnfpired  with  the  fame 
virtue  and  magnanimity ;  and  as  they  grew  more  public  fpirited,  their 
power  alfo  increafed.     But  in  Florence,  when  the  people  had  fubdued 
the  Nobility,  they  diverted  them  of  all  manner  of  authority,  and  left 
them  no  poflibiHty  of  recovering  arty  part  of  it,  except  they  would 
entirely  conform  to  their  cuftoms  and  way  of  living,  and  not  only  fub- 
xnit  to  appear,  but  to  be  Commoners  in  reality,  like  themfelves.     And 
this  was  the  reafon  that  induced  them  to  change  their  arms,  and  vary 
*  their  titles,  and  the  names  of  their  families,  which  was  fo  frequent  in 
thofe  times  amongft  the  Nobility,  in  order  to  infinuate  themfelve* .  into 
the  affedtions  of  the  people :  fo  that  their  courage  and  generality  of 
mind,  for  which  the  Nobility  had  been  held  in  luch  veneration,  was 
utterly  extinguished,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  railed  in  the  people 
where  there  were  no  feeds  of  it  5  by  which  means  Florence  became 
every  day  more  abjedt  and  pulillanimous.     And  whereas  Rome  at  lad 
grew  fo  powerful  and  wanton  by  the  effe&s  of  its  virtue,  that  it  could 
not  be  governed  any  otherwife  than  by  one  Prince  alone ;  Florence  was 
reduced  fo  low,  that  a  wife  Legiflator  might  eafily  have  new  modelled 
it,  and  given  it  what  form  he  pleafed ;  which  muft  be  obvious  to  any 
one  that  has  read  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  this  hiftory.     As  I  have 
therefore  already  given  an  account  of  the  original  of  Florence,  the 
foundation  and  eftablifliment  of  its  liberty,  the  occafion  of  its  diifenfions, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  how  the  factions  betwixt  the 
Nobility  and  the  Commons  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  former,  I 
(hall  now  proceed   to  relate  the  Contefts  that  happened  betwixt  the 
Commons  and  the  Plebeians,  and  the  fevcral  events  which  they  pro- 
duced. 

The  power  of  the  Nobility  being  fupprefled,  and  the  war  with  the 
Archbifliop  at  an  end,  there  feemed  to  be  no  feeds  of  future  diflenfions 
left  in  Florence.  But  the  evil  deftiny  of  our  City,  and  want  of  good 
condudt,  occafion ed  a  new  emulation  betwixt  the  families  of  the  Albizi 
and  the  Ricci,  which  produced  as  fatal  divisions  as  thofe  betwixt;  the 
Buondelmonti  and  Uberti,  and  the  other  betwixt  the  Cerchi  and  Donaci 
had  done  before.  The  Popes  then  refidedin  France,  and  the  Emperors 
in  Germany :  but  upon  various  occasions,  and  at  different  times,  had 
fent  great  numbers  of  Englifti,  French,  and  German  forces  into  Italy, 
to  keep  up  their  intereft  and  reputation  there.     But  when  the  wars  were 
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over*  and  they  were  difbanded,  they  'all  united  under  one  common 
Standard,  as  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  and  levied  contributions  fometimes 
upon  one  Prince,  and  fometimes  upon  another.     In  the  year  1353,  *■ 
body  of  thefe  Freebooters  advancing  into  Tufcany,  under  the  command 
of  Nfonfieur  Real,  a  Proven9al,  threw  the  whole  country  into  fuch  con- 
fternation,  that  not  only  the  Governors  of  Florence  railed  forces  on  the 
public  account,  but  feveral  private  Citizens,  efpecially  the  Albizi  and 
Ricci,  fortified  therafelves  for  their  own  defence.    Betwixt  thefe  two 
families,  there  was  a  mortal  hatred,  each  confpiring  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  other,  in  order  to  engrofs  the  fole  management  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  lefs  difficulty.     However,  they  had  not  as  yet  taken  up 
amis,  or  proceeded  to  open  violence  on  either  fide,  but  only  thwarted 
each  other  in  council,  and  the  execution  of  their  offices.     In  the  mean 
time,  whilft  the  whole  city  was  ready  armed  and  ripe  for  mifchief,  there 
unluckily  happened  a  private  quarrel  in  the  Old  Market  Place  $  to  which 
all  the  neighbours  ran-  (as  ufual  on  -fiich  occafions)  and  upon  enquiring 
into  the  caufe  of  it,  fome  gave  out,  that  the  Ricci  were  going  to  attack 
the  Albizi,  and  others  that  the  Albizi  were  preparing  to  fall  upon  the 
Ricci ;  which  different  {lories  being  immediately  carried  to  both  parties, 
occafioned  fuch  an  uproar  and  divifion  throughout  the  whole  city,  that 
the  Magiftrates  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  two  families 
and  their  friends  from  coming  to  a  fray  in  good  earned $  though  neither 
fide:  had  intended  any  fuch  thing,  as  it  was  malicioufly  reported.    This 
difturbance,  though  fmall  at  firft,  and  accidental,  ferved  to  enflame  their 
former  animofities,  and  determined  both  fides  to  be  upon  their  guard, 
and  ftrengthen  their  parties.     And  fince  the  Citizens  were  reduced  to 
fitch-  a  degree  of  equality  by  the  fuppreilion  of  the  Nobility,  that  the . 
Magiftrates  were  held  in  greater  reverence  than  ever  they  had  been 
before,  each  family  relblved  to  avail  themfelves  rather  of  public  and 
ordinary  means,  than  of  private  violence. 

We  have  already  (hewn  that  the  Guelphs  alone  were  inverted  with 
die  Magiftracy,  and  had  great  power  given  them  over  the  Ghibeline 
party  after  the  vidtory  gained  by  Charles  the  Firft :  but  this  diftin&ion  was 
lb  far  abolifhed  by  time  and  various  other  contingencies  and  new  divifions, 
that  many  who  were  defcended  from  the  Ghibelines,  had  now  got  into 
authority  and  exercifed  fome  of  the  higheft  offices  in  common  with  the 
Guelphs*  Uguccione  de  Ricci,  therefore,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
head  of  his  family,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  have  the  laws  againft 
the  Ghibelines  revived  $  which  faction,  it  was  fuppofed  by  many,  the 
Albizi  inclined  to  favour,  as  they  originally  came,  though  many  years 
before,  from  Arezzo  to  fettle  in  Florence.  So  that  Uguccione  hoped 
to  tender  that  family  incapable  of  enjoying  any  honours  in  the  common- 
weald* 
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wealth  by  virtue  of  thdfe  laws;  fince  it  was  enafted  by  them,  that  no 
perfon  whatfoever  that  was  of  Ghibeline  extraction,  (hould  prefume  to 
exercife  the  office  of  a  Magiftrate  on  pain  of  death.  This  defign  was 
discovered  by  Pietro,  the  ion  of  Phifippo  Albizi,  who  refolved  to  connive 
at  it  i  rightly  judging,  that  if  he  made  any  oppofition,  it  would  be  in  a 
manner  declaring  mmfelf  a  -Ghibeline.  Thefe  laws  however,  though 
renewed  to  favour  the  intereft  and  ambition  of  die  Riod,  did  not  in  the 
leaft  diuiinifti  the  reputation  <of  die  Albizi,  but  rather  incrcafed  it,  and 
were  the  occafion  of  many  evils  that  afterwards  happened  $  for  indeed 
no  laws  can  be  made  fi>  prejudicial  to  a  common-wealth  as  thofe  of  re- 
troJpedion,  and  fuch  as  look  too  far  back  into  paft  times.  Pietro  there* 
fore,  having  rather  promoted  than  oppofed  thofe  laws  j  made  ufe  of  die 
very  means  to  advance  himfelf,  which  his  enemies  had  contrived  to  ruin 
"him :  for  undertaking  fo  fee  them  put  in  execution,  he  daily  acquired 
frefh  authority,  and  became  the  chief  favourite  of  this  new  faftion  of  the 
Guelphs.  And  as  there  was  no  certain  definition  of  a- Ghibeline  laid 
down  in  thofe  laws,  nor  any  particular  Magiftrate  deputed  to  inform 
againft  them  (which  rendered  me  laws  of  little  effed)  he  got  it«na£ted, 
that  the  Captains  of  the  people  (hould  have  power  to  make  an  inquifition 
into  that  matter,  and  to  admonifli  fuch  as  were  difcovered  to  beGhibelines, 
not  to  exercife  the  fundtioa  of  Magiftrates;  which  admonition  if  they 
did  not  obey,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death :  and  from  hence  all  thofe 
that  were  afterwards  incapacitated  to  fill  the  Magiftracy*  were  called 
Ammoniti.  But  in  a  while  die  Captains  grew  fo  partial  and  infolent,  that 
without  any  regard  to  principle  or  fumcicnt  caufe,  they  admoniflied 
whomibever  they  thought  fit,  accordingly  as  they  were  led  by  paffion 
or  private  intereft :  fo  that  betwixt  the  year  13571  in  which  this  law  took 
place,  and  the  year  1371,  above  two  hundred  of  the  Citizens  were 
admoniflied, 

By  thefe  means  the  Captains  and  die  fadion  of  die  Guelphs  were 
grown  very  confiderable,  efpecially  the  Heads  of  it,  Pietro  degli  Albizi, 
Lapo  da  Caftjglionchio,  and  Carlo  Strozzi,  who  were  much  courted  by 
every  one  for  fear  of  being  admoniflied.  And  though  this  injurious 
manner  of  proceeding  gave  great  difguft  to  many,  yet  it  was  more  in- 
tolerable to  the  Ricci  than  any  body  elfe,  who  had  been  the  authors  of 
thefe  meafures,  which  contrary  to  their  intentions  had  fo  much  increafed 
the  power  of  their  enemies  and  were  likely  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
Common  wealth.  Uguccione  therefore,  being  one  of  the  Signiory,  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  fmart  of  this  fcourge  which  he  and  his  partisans 
had  made  for  their  own  backs,  caufed  a  new  law  to  be  pafied,  that  three 
more  Captains  (hould  be  added  to  die  former  fix,  two  of  whom  were  to 
be  chofen  out  of  the  lower  fort  of  Mechanicks ;  and  that  thofe  who 
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1jKk»admoni4hed  as  Ghibclines,  fhould  be  certified  to  be  fo  by  twenty- 
four  Citizens  of  the  Guelph  party,  deputed  on  purpofe  to  examine  into 
the  proofs  of  it.  Thefe  laws  for  fome  time  were  fuch  a  check  upon  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Captains,  that  their  admonitions  loft  much  of 
their  terror,  and  were  in  a  great  mcafure  laid  afidet  The  jealoufies  how- 
ever betwixt  the  Ricci  and  Albizi  were  not  yet  fubfided,  and  they  ftili 
continued  to  oppofe  each  other  in  all  councils,  enterprizes,  and  other 
publick  affairs  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  virulence.  Thefe  difcords 
lifted  from  the  year  1366  till  1 371,  by  which  time  the  Guelphs  had  fully 
recovered  their  former  authority. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Buondelmonti,  whofe  name 
was  Benchi,  who  for  his  merit  in  the  wars  againft  the  Pifans,  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  Commoners,  and  thereby 
became  qualified  to  be  of  the  Signiory.  But  when  he  expected  that 
honour,  a  law  was  made,  that  no  perfon  of  noble  extraction,  though 
become  a  Commoner,  fhould  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  (hare  in  the 
Magistracy.  At  this  law,  Benchi  was  fo  highly  provoked,  that  he  joined 
with  Fietro  degli  Albizi ;  and  after  a  consultation  betwixt  them,  they 
reiblved  to  deprefs  the  lower  fort  of  people  by  admonitions,  and  take  the 
government  into  their  own  hands.  And  indeed  by  his  intereft  with  the 
ancient  Nobility,  and  Pietro's  amongft  the  principal  Commoners,  the 
fadion  of  the  Guelphs  grew  ftill  more  and  more  confiderable :  for  they 
had  fo  ordered  matters  by  their  new  models  and  regulations,  that  the 
Captains  and  the  twenty  four  being  wholly  at  their  devotion,  they  began 
to  avail  themfelves  of  admonitions  again,  with  more  boldnefs  than  ever 
they  had  done  before ;  and  the  family  of  the  Albizi  being  at  the  head  of 
that  faction,  became  exceeding  powerful.  The  Ricci  and  their  friends,  on 
the  other  hand,  fpared  no  pains  to  obftrud  thefe  defigns :  fo  that  every 
one  living  in  great  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  fome  ratal  confequence, 
feveral  of  the  Citizens,  who  were  mod  zealous  for  the  good  of  their 
Country,  aflembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  Scheraggio,  and  having 
considered  the  dangerous  fituation  of  affairs,  they  went  to  wait  upon  the 
Signiory  at  their  Palace,  where  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  their  body  . 
addrefled  himfelf  to  them  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Many  of  us  have  been  in  doubt,  magnificent  Signiors,  whether 
our  afiembling  without  due  authority,  though  upon  a  public  occafion, 
might  not  be  cenfurcd  as  too  forward  and  prefumptuous  in  private  men. 
But  when  we  confidered  that  numbers  of  other  Citizens  have  daily  cabals 
in  fecret  places,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws,  and  confer  together,  not 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  how  they  may  beft  promote  their  own  feif- 
iuterefled  and  ambitious  defigns,  we  prefumed,  fince  thefe  men  have 
dared  to  do  fo,  (only  to  confpire  the  ruin  of  the  Common-wealth) 
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T       without  incurring  your  difpleafure,  that  we,  who  had  no  other  defign 
than  to  concert  meafures  for  its  peace  ahd  preftrvation,  fliould  not  have 
dny  oceafion  to  ftand  in  fear  of  reprfehfenfion.     In  which  cafe,  we  fhall 
not  give  ourfelves  the  leaft  trouble  about  the  opinion  of  others,  fince 
they  are  fo  indifferent  concerning  whit  we  think  or  them.   'The  gratitude 
we  owe  to  our  Country  at  firffc  induced  us  to  affemble,'  and  now  to  bre- 
fenr  ourfelves  before  you,  magnificent  Signiors,  to  complain  of  tnofe 
evils  which  (though  very  great  indeed  already)  are  daily  increafing  upon 
us;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  offer  you  any  affiftance  that  is  in  our  power 
to  remedy  them.     For  how  difficult  foever  the  undertaking  may  appear, 
we  don't  defpair  of  fuccefs,  provided  you  lay  afidfe  all  private  refpe&s  and 
affections,  and  fupport  your  authority  by  the  favour  and  forces  of  the 
public.     The  common  difeafe  of  the  father  cities  in  Italy  has  at  laft  in- 
vaded ours,  and  is  continually  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  vitals. 
For  after  this  province  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Emperors,  all  its 
towns,  for  want  of  due  reftraint,  rah  into  extremes,   and  from  liberty 
degenerated  into  downright  licentioufnefs,  making  fuch  laws  and  infti- 
tuting  fuch  governments  as  were  rather  calculated  to  foment  and  fupport 
fadtions,  than  maintain  freedom.     From  this  fource  are  derived  all  the 
defedts  and  diforders  that  they  labour  under.     No  friendship  or  union  is 
to  be  found  amongft  the  Citizens,  except  betwixt  fuch  as  are  accomplices 
in  fome  wicked  defign  either  againft  their  neighbours  or  their  Country. 
All  Religion  and  fear  of  God  are  utterly  extinguifhed.     Promifes  and. 
oaths  are  no  further  binding  than  they  fervc  to  promote  fbme'private 
advantage,  and  taken,  not  with  any  defign  to  obferve  them,  but  as 
necefTary  means  to  facilitate  the  perpetration  of  villanies,  which  are  even, 
honoured  and  applauded  as  good  conduft  and  policy  if  they  meet  with 
fuccefs.     From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  moft  wicked  and  aban- 
doned wretches  are  admired  as  notable  induftrious  men;  whilft  the 
innocent  and  confeientious  are  laughed  at  and  defpifed  as  fools.     And 
certainly  there  is  no  fort  of  corruption  that  may  not  be  found  in  the 
cities  of  Italy,  nor  any  people  in  the  world  fo  thoroughly  difpofed  to 
receive  the  infedlion  as  thofeof  Florence.     The  young  men  are  indolent 
and  effeminate ;  the  old,  lafcivious  and  contemptible.     Without  regard 
to  age  or  fex,  every  place  is  full  of  the  moft  licentious  brutality,  for/- 
which  the  laws  themfelves,   though  good  and  wholefome,  are  yet  fo 
partially  executed  that  they  do  not  afford  any  remedy.     This  is  the  real 
caufe  of  that  felfifli  fpirit  which  now  fo  generally  prevails,  and  of  that; 
ambition,  not  of  true  glory,  but  of  difhonourable  Preferment.     Hence 
procted  thefe  fatal  animofities,  thefe  feeds  of  envy,  revenge  and  fadtion, 
with  their  ufual  attendants,  executions,  banifhments,  depreflion  of  good 
men  and  exaltation  of  the  evil.    For  the  good,  confiding  in  their 
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virtue   and   uprightnefs,  have  not  recourfe  to  any  bafe   means,   like 
.wicked  men,  to  advance,  or  evfen  fo  much  as  defend  themfelves :  fi> 
tfiat  they  generally  fall  miferable  victims  to,  the  cruelty  aqd  oppreffion 
or  tyrants,  and  die  in  poverty  and  diigracq.     Such  dreadful  an4  piti- 
able examples,  both  give  rife  and  ftrength  to  parties  :  for  the  Evil  will 
naturally  form  one  fide,  either  out  of  avarice  or  ambition ;  and  the  Good 
another,  out  of  fear  and  neccflity :  and  what  is  ftill  more  dangerous, 
the  autnors  and  ringleaders  of  them  varnifli  over  their  pernicious  deiigns 
with  fome  facred  title  :    for  being  in  reality  enemies  to  all  liberty, 
they  more  effectually  deftroy  it,  by  pretending  to  defend  the  rights, 
fometimes  of  the  Nobility,  fometimes  of  the  Commons  ;  fince  the  fruit 
which  they  expedt  from  a  vidlory,  is  not  the  glory  of  having  delivered 
their  Country,  but  the  fatisfa&ion  of  having  conquered  the  other  party 
add  fecured  the  government  of  the  State  to  themfelves.    And  when  they 
have  once  obtained  that,  there  is  no  fort  of  cruelty,  injuftice,  or  rapine 
that  they  are  not  guilty  of.    From  thence  forward,  laws  are  enadted,  not 
for  the  common  good  but  for  private  ends :  from  that  time  both  war  and 
peace  are  made  and  alliances  concluded,  not  for  the  honour  of  the  public, 
bbt  to  gratify  the  humours  of  particular  men.     And  if  the  other  cities 
of  Italy  are  full  of  thefe  diforders,  certainly  ours  overflows :  our  laws, 
our  ftatutes,  and  civil  ordinances  are  made  to  indulge  the  caprice,  or 
fcrve  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  not  to  promote  the  true  intereft 
of  a  free  people  ;  fo  that  one  fadtion  is  no  fooner  extinguifhed  but  another 
is  lighted  up.     A  city  that  endeavours  to  fupport  itfelf  by  parties  inftead 
of  laws,  can  never  be  at  peace  :  for  when  one  prevails  and  is  left  without 
oppofition,  it  neceflarily  divides  again;  the  people  not  being  able  to 
defend  themfelves  by  the  ordinary  laws  which  were  at  firft  made  for 
their  prefervation.     The  truth  of  this  is  fufliciently  confirmed  both  by 
the  ancient  and  modern  diflenfions,  that  have  happened  in  our  own 
city.     When  the  Ghibclincs  were  deprefled,  every  one  thought  the 
Guelphs  would  then  have  lived  in  peace  and  fecurity :  and  yet  it  was 
not  long  before  they  divided  into  the  fa&ions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi. 
When  the  Bianchi  were  reduced,  new  commotions  arofe,  fometimes  in 
favour  of  the  exiles,  fometimes  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  people: 
and  to  give  that  away  to  others  which  we  either  could  not  or  would  not 
poflefs  quietly  ourfelves,  we  firfl:  committed  our  liberties  into  the  hands  of 
King  Robert,  then  of  his  Brother,  next  of  his  Son,  and  laft  of  all  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  never  fettling  or  repofing  under  any 
government;  as  people  that  could  neither  be  fatisfied  with  being  free 
nor  fubmit  to  live  in  flavery.     Nay  fo  much  was  our  State  inclined  to 
divifion,  that  rather  than  acquiejee  under  the  government  of  a  King,  it 
meanly  proftitutcd  kfclf  to  the  tyranny  of  a  vile  and  pitiful  Agobbiam 
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The  Duke  of  Athens  indeed  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  honour 
of  this  city:  the  remembrance  however  of  his  infolence  and  opprcfliort 
might  have  taught  us  to  behave  more  wifely  for  the  future.  Yet  no 
fobrier  was  he  expelled  but  we  took  up  arms  again,  and  fought  againft 
each  other  with  more  rancour  and  inveteracy  than  ever  we  had  done 
before,  till  at  laft  the  ancient  Nobility  were  entirely  fubdued  and  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  people  :  and  it  was  then  the  general  opinion  there 
would  be  no  more  factions  or  troubles  in  Florence,  fince  thofe  were 
humbled  whofe  infupportable  pride  and  ambition  had  been  the  chief 
occafion  of  them.  But  we  now  fee  by  experience,  how  little  confidence 
is  to  be  put  in  the  judgment  of  man :  for  that  pride  and  ambition  which 
was  thought  to  be  utterly  extinguiflied  by  the  fall  of  the  Nobility,  now 
Iprings  up  again  amongft  the  people,  who  begin  to  be  equally  impatient 
for  authority,  and  afpire  with  the  fame  vehemence  to  the  firft;  offices  in 
the" common- weal th ;  and  having  no  other  way  to  obtain  their  end,  but 
by  domeftick  diflenfions,  they  revive  the  antiquated  diftindlions  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  which  it  would  have  been  happy  for  this  city 
never  to  have  known  [*].  And  that  nothing  may  be  ftable  and  per- 
manent in  this  world,  it  feems  the  will  of  Heaven  that  certain  families 
{hould  fpring  up  in  all  common- wealths  to  be  the  peft  and  ruin  of  them. 
Of  which,  our  own  city  can  produce  more  inftances  perhaps  than  any 
other  i  fince  it  owes  its  miferies  and  diftradtions  not  merely  to  one  or 
two,  but  to  feveral  of  thofe  families  :  as  firft  to  the  Buondelmonti  and 
Uberti;  next  to  the  Donati  and  Cerchi,  and  now,  to  our  fhame  be  it 
fptiken,  the  Ricci  and  Albizi.  We  have  not  enumerated  our  many  pad 
divifions,  nor  raked  fb  deep  into  our  corruption,  in  order  to  terrify  or 
difcourage  you,  but  to  point  out  their  caufes,  and  by  putting  you  in 
mind  of  them,  to  fhew  that  we  have  not  forgot  them  ourfeives ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  conjure  you  not  to  let  fuch  examples  make  you  defpair 
of  providing  any  remedy  for  the  prefent.  For  at  that  time,  the  power 
of  thofe  ancient  families  was  (b  great,  and  their  intereft  with  other 
Princes  h  confiderable,  that  neither  the  laws  nor  the  authority  of  the 

|VJ  Schach  Abas,  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Perfia,  from  1585  to  1629,  and  is  called 
one  of  the  greateft  Princes  that  Kingdom  ever  had,  (though  his  reign  was  in  many 
refpe&s  very  cruel  and  tyrannical),  ad  vifed  his  fucceflbr  to  fow  divifion  amongft  his  fub- 
je£ts,  if  he  hoped  to  live  in  peace.;  that  fo  by  putting  himfelf  fometimes  at  the  head  of 
one  party,  and  fometimes  of  another,  he  might  balance  them  as  he  pleafed,  and  reign 
in  fecurity.  Divide  &  imfera.  A  horrible  maxim,  indeed  !  but  he  had  pra&ifed  it  him- 
felf, and  by  various  arts  and  means,  rather  worthy  of  a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  than  the 
father  of  his  people,  railed  two  fadions  in  every  city  of  his  kingdom,  which  continued 
till  the  laft  great  revolution  there,  for  which  thofe  divifions  had  paved  the  way.  Hiftoire 
de  la  RrvoL  de  Perfia  p.  84,  85.  '  The  fame  fatal  fyftem  of  politics  has  been  adopted  in 
many  other  countries,  but  with  little  jxact  to  the  fovereign,  and.  infinite  diftraltioa 
anpngft  the  fubie&K 
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Civil  Magiftrate  were  able  to  controul  them :  but  at  this  day,  when  the 
Emperor  has  no  power,  nor  the  Pope  any  influence  here,  and  all  Itatyy 
particularly  this  City,  is  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  equality,  as  to  be 
able  to  govern  itfelf,  where  is  the  difficulty  ?  what  impediment  remains, 
why  this  Common-wealth,  above  all  others,  and  in  fpight  of  former- 
examples  to  the  contrary,  may  not  only  be  united,  but  reformed  and; 
improved  by  new  Laws  and  Confutations,  provided  your  Lordfhips  will 
be  pleafed  to  make  them :  to  which  good  work  we  earneftly  exhort  you, 
not  out  of  any  private  picque  or  refentment,  but;compaffion  to  our 
country.  Our  corruption,  indeed,  is  very  great,  and  you  only  can  corredt 
the  rage,  and  expel  the  the  contagion  that  devours  us.  The  diforders 
of  our  Anceftors  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the  men,  but 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  which  being  now  altered,  afford  this  city  fait' 
hopes  of  better  fortune;  the  malevolence  of  which  may  eafily  be  fruf* 
trated  by  the  inftitution  of  wholefome  Laws,  by  a  prudent  reftraint  of 
ambition,  by  prohibiting  fuch  cuftoms  as  tend  to  nourtth  and  propagate 
faction,  and  by  fubftituting  others  that  may  conduce  to  maintain  liberty 
and  good  civil  government.  And  it  would  be  much  more  gracious  and 
acceptable,  if  you  would  now  do  that  voluntarily,  and  under  the  fa-', 
vour  of  the  Laws,  which  otherwife  you  will  either  provoke  the  people 
to  do  themfelves,  or  compel  you  to  do  by  violence." 

The  expediency  of  this  advice  had  great  weight  with  the  Signiory, 
efpecially  as  it  was  very  conformable  to  their  own  fentiments  >.and  there- 
fore, incompliance  with  the  exhortations  and  authority  of  thofe  thaC 
gave  it,  they  commiffioned  fifty-fix  citizens  to  provide  for  tbefafetyaf 
the  Common-wealth  [b].  But  as  moft  people  are  fitter  to  preferve  good 
order  than  to  reftore  it  when  loft,  thefe  Citizens  took  more  pains  to 
extinguifh  the  prefent  fa&ions,  than  to  provide  againft  new  ones,  which 
was  the  reafon  that  they  fucceeded  in  neither :  for  they  not  only  did 
not  take  away  the  occafipn  of  frefh  ones,  but  made  one  of  thole  that 
were  then  fubfifting,  fo  much  more  powerful  than  the  other,  that  the 
Common-wealth  was  in  great  danger.  They  deprived  three  of  the 
family  of  the  Albizi,  and  as  many  of  the  Ricci,  of  all  fhare  in  the 
Magiftracy  for  three  years,  except  in  fuch  branches  of  it,  as  were  par- 
ticularly appropriated  to  the  Guelph  party ;  of  which  number  Pietra 
degli  Allizi,  and  Uguccione  de'  Ricci  were  two.  They  prohibited  all 
Citizens  from  coming  into  the  palace  at  any  time  when  the  Signiory 
were  not  fitting.  They  decreed*  that  in  cafe  of  battery,  or  difturbance 
in  the  poflefllon  of  his  eftate,  any  man  fhould  have  liberty  granted  him,. 
upon  petitioning  the  Council,  to  accufe  the  aggreflbr,  and  make  him 

[b]  After  the  manner  of  the  old  Romans,  who  ufed  to  give  a  charge  to  their  Ma» 
gif  bates  in  times  of  danger,  to  take  care,  ne  quid  dttrimenti  capiat  Rejfublica. 
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aafinrer  to  the  charge  before  the  heads  of  it,  who  flioufa  have  (he  power 
pf  compelling  him  to  fabmit  to  their  fentence,  if  guilty.  Thefe  pro- 
Yifions  bore  much  harder  upon  the  Ricci  than  the  Albizi :  for  though 
thsjr were  equally  fKgmatteeti  by  therri,  yet  the  Ricci  were  the  greater 
fufferers.  Pietro  indeed,  was  excluded  from  the  palace  of  the  Signiory, 
but  he  had  free  admittance  into  that  of  the  Guelphs,  where  his  autho- 
rity was  very  great;  and  though  he  and  his  aflbciates  were  forvyard 
enough  in  their  admonitions  before,  they  became  much  forwarder  after 
thit  mark  of  dilgrace ;  and  new  accidents  occurred,  which  dill  more 
and*  more  enflamed  their  refentment. 

Gregory  XI.  was  Pope  at  that  time,  and  refiding  at  Avignon,  as  his 
late  Pnxleceflbrs  had  done,  he  governed  Italy  by  Legates,  who  being 
haughty  and  rapacious,  had  grievoufly  oppreffed  feveral  of  the  cities. 
Oheof  thefe  Legates  being  then  at  Bologna,  took  the  advantage  of  a 
fcarcity,  which  happened  at  that  time  in  Florence,  and  refolved  to  make 
himfelf  matter  of  Tufcany.  For  which  purpofe,  he  not  only  refufed 
to  fupply  the  Florentines  with  provifions,  but  invaded  their  territories 
with  a  great  army,  very  early  in  the  ipring,  in  order  to  fpoil  their  next 
harveft;  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  an  eafy  conqueft,  when  they 
were  in  a  .manner  both  famifhed  and  difarmed ;  and  probably  his  defign 
would  have  fucceeded,  if  the  forces  he  employed  had  not  been  mer- 
cenary and  corrupt:  for  the  Florentines  having  no  other  remedy,  had 
recourfe  to  bribery,  and  gave  his  army  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
Florins  to  defift  from  their  enterprize. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  begin  a  war,  but  not  to  end  one, 
whence  .pleafes.  The  commencement  of  this  was  owing  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Legate,  and  the  profecution  of  it  to  the  refentment  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, who  immediately  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Bernabo  Ga- 
leazzo,  and  all  the  other  ftates  that  were  at  variance  with  the  Church  : 
after  which,  they  appointed  eight  Citizens  for  the  management  of  it, 
whom  they  inverted  with  an  abfolute  power  of  proceeding,  and  difburfing 
money  without  controul  or  account.  This  war  againft  the  Pope,  not- 
withftanding  Uguccione  was  dead  in  the  mean  time,  gave  frefh  courage 
to  thofe  that  had  followed  the  party  of  the  Ricci,  who,  in  oppofition  to 
tthe  Albizi,  had,  upon  all  occafions,  favoured  Bernabo,  and  appeared 
againft  the  Church ;  and  efpecially  becaufe  all  the  Eight  were  enemies 
to  the  Guelphs.  Upon  which,  Pietro  degli  Albizi,  Lapo  da  Caftiglion- 
chio,  Carlo  Strozzi,  and  fome  others,  united  themfelves  more  firmly 
together,  to  make  head  againft  their  enemies  :  fo  that  whilft  the  Eight 
were  bufily  employed  in  their  department,  and  they  in  their  admonitions, 
the  war  was  carried  on  for  three  years,  and  did  not  end  till  the  death 
of  the  Pope.    It  was  profecuted,  however,  with  fuch  vigour,  and  general 

fatisfaftion, 
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Jatfsfadtion,  th«tthe  Eight  were  not  only  continued  in  their  office  from  I27 
year  to  yey,  as  long  as  it  lafted,  but  got  the  title  of  Santi ;  notwith- 
standing they  had  defpiled  the  cenfures  of  the  Pope,  made  free  with  the 
treafure  and  revenues  of  their  Churches,  and  forced  the  Clergy  to  per- 
form the  dqties  of  their  function.  So  much  did  the  Citizens  at  that 
time  prefer  the  good  of  their  Country  to  all  other  concerns ;  and  fo 
zealous  were  they  to  convince  the  Church,  that  as  they  had  power  to 
defend  it  whilft  they  were  its  friends,  fo  they  were  able  to  diftrefs  it 
now  they  were  its  enemies ;  having  actually  raifed  a  rebellion  quite 
through  the  States  of  Romagna,  La  Marca,  and  Perugia.  But  whilft 
they  made  fo  vigorous  a  war  upon  the  Pope,  they  could  not  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  captains  and  heads  of  their  factions  and  their  ad- 
herents. The  envy  and  indignation  with  which  the  Guelphs  looked : 
upon  the  Eight,  made  them  grow  fo  bold  and  infolent,  that  they  often- 
affronted  and  abufed  them,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  principal  Citizens.  ■. 
The  Captains  were  no  lets  arrogant  -,  they  were  even  more  dreaded  than> 
the  Signiory,  and  men  went  with  greater  awe  and  reverence  to  their 
hbufes  than  to  the  palace  •,  fo  that  all  the  Ambafladors  that  came  to* 
Florence,  were  inftrudtcd  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Captains. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  city  had  no  war  abroad, .  but- 
was  in  great  confufion  at  home :  for  on  one  hand,  the  Guelphs  were  be- 
come fo  audacious,  that  they  were  no  longer  fupportable*  and  on  the 
other,  there  was  no  vifible  way  to  fupprefs  them  :  it  was  neceflary  there- 
fore, to  take  up  arms,  and  leave  the  event  to  Fortune.     On  the  fide 
of  the  Guelphs,  were  all  the  ancient  Nobility,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  more  powerful  Citizens  y  of  whom  as  we  have  faid,  Lapo,  Pietro,. 
and  Carlo,  were  the  chief.     On  the  other,  were  ail  the  inferior  fort  of 
people,   headed   by  the  Eight,  and  joined  by  Georgio  Scali,  Tomalb 
Strozzi,  the  Ricci,  the  Alberti,  and  the  Medici :  the  reft  of  the  multi- 
tude, a6  it  almoft  always  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  joined  with  the  difcon- 
tented  party.     The  power  of  their  •  adverfaries  feenied  very  confiderable 
to  the  heads  of  the  Guelphs,  and  their  danger  great,  if  at  any  time  a 
Signiory  that  was  not  of  their  iide  iliould  attempt  to  deprefs  them.. 
Thinking.it  prudent,  therefore,  to  guard  againft  fuch  an  event,  they  had 
a  meeting,  and  having  particularly  inquired  into  the  ftatc  and  condition 
of  the  city,   they  found  the  number  of  pcrfons  who  had  been  ad- 
moniftied,  was  fo  great,  that  they  had  diibbliged  moft  of  the  Citizens, 
and  made  them  their  enemies.     In  theie  circumftances,  they  thought 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  now  they  had  deprived  them  of  their  ho- 
nours, but  to  banifh  them  out  of  the  City  alio,  to  feize  upon  the  Palace 
of  the  Signiory,  and  to  put  the  government  of  the  State  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  their  own  Creatures,  according  to  the  example  of  the  Guelphs 

their 
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their  prcdeceflbrs,  whole  quiet  and  fecurity  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
total  expulfion  of  their  enemies.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to  without 
any  oppofition  >  but  they  differed  about  the  time  of  putting  it  in  exe- 
cution. 

It  was  then  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1378,  when  Lapo 
judging  it  unfafe  to  defer  the  matter  any  longer,  reprefented  to  them 
that  delays  were  always  dangerous,  but  more  particularly  in  their 
fituation,  -coniidering  that  Sylveftro  de  Medici,  who  was  an  open  and 
declared  enemy  to  their  party,  might  be  chofen  Gonfalonier  in  the  next 
Signiory.  Pietro  degli  Albizi  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thought  it 
better  to  wait  a  little  longer,  as  fome  forces  would  be  neceflary  to  fupport 
them,  which  could  not  be  got  together  privately;  and  to  raife  them 
publickly  would  be  to  run  themfelves  into  manifeft  danger.  His  advice 
therefore  was,  that  they  (hould  have  patience  till  midfummer  day,  which 
i>eing  one  of  their  greateft  feftivals,  and  a  time  when  vaft  numbers  of 
people  refort  to  the  city,  they  might  introduce  what  forces  they  pleafed 
into  it  without  danger  of  being  difcovered.  And  to  obviate  their  ap- 
prehenfion  of  Sylveftro,  he  propofed  to  have  him  admonifhed ;  and  if 
that  would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  to  manage  it  fo  in  the  enfuing  im- 
borfation  for  magistrates,  fince  the  purfes  were  now  empty,  that  either  his 
name  or  that  of  fome  other  Candidate  in  his  ward  (hould  be  drawn, 
which  would  diiqualify  him  from  filling  the  Office  of  Gonfalonier.  This 
opinion  was  approved,  and  they  refolved  to  defer  their  undertaking, 
though  Lapo  came  very  unwillingly  into  it ;  alledging,  that  no  opportu- 
nity could  ever  be  complete  in  every  cireumftance,  and  that  thole  who 
waited  for  fuch  a  one  mud  either  never  attempt  any  thing  of  moment, 
or  be  difeppointed  in  it  if  they  did.  However,  they  proceeded  to  admo- 
nifti  Sylveftro,  but  they  did  not  fucceed  in  their  defign  of  excluding  him. 
For  the  Eight  being  aware  of  the  trick  they  intended  to  put  upon  him, 
contrived  to  defer  the  imborfation :  fo  that  Sylveftro,  the  Son  of  Ala- 
manno  de  Medici,  was  appointed  Gonfalonier.  As  he  was  born  of  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  families  of  the  Commoners,  he  could  not  bear 
to  fee  the  people  opprefled  by  a  few  grandees :  refolving  therefore  to  put 
an  end  to  their  infolence,  and  finding  himfelf  favoured  by  the  people 
and  fupported  by  feveral  of  the  principal  Citizens,  he  communicated  his 
defign  to  Benedetto  Alberti,  Tomafo  Strozzi,  and  Georgio  Scali,  who 
all. concurred  with  him  and  promifed  him  their  afiiftance  in  it.  In  con- 
fequenceof  this,  they  prepared  a  Decree  by  which  the  laws  againft  the 
Nobility  were  to  be  revived,  the  authority  of  the  Captains  retrenched, 
and  thofe  who  had  been  admonifhed,  were  admitted  into  the  Magiftracy. 
And  as  it  feemed  the  beft  way  both  to  propofe  and  have  it  pafled  at  one 
time,  if  pofliMe,  fince  it  was  firft  to  be  preferred  to  the  Colleges,  and 

afterwards 
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afterwards  confidered  in  the  Councils,  Syiveftro  being  prefident  (and 
confequently  in  a  manner  Prince  of  the  city  for  a  time)  caufed  both  a 
College  and  a  Council  to  be  called  the  fame  morning ;  and  coming  firft 
to  the  College,  in  which  he  had  but  few  friends,  he  propofed  the  Decree 
to  them  which  he  had  prepared:  but  it  was  thrown  out  as  an  innova- 
tion, and  he  could  not  get  it  pafled.  Seeing  himfelf  defeated  therefore 
in  die  firft  ftep  to  obtain  it,  he  pretended  to  go  out  upon  fome  neceflary 
occafion,  and  went  away  to  the  Council  without  being  perceived ;  where, 
having  placed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  might  both  be  feen  and 
heard  by  the  whole  afiembly,  he  told  them,  "  That  he  thought  he 
had  been  appointed  Gonfalonier,  not  to  take  cognizance  of  private  caufes, 
which  had  their  proper  judges,  but  to  fuperintend  the  State,  to  corredfc 
the  infolencc  of  the  great,  and  to  moderate  or  alter  thofe  laws,  which 
manifeftly  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  Common-wealth,  That  he  had 
fparcd  no  pains  in  either,  and  made  the  bed:  provifion  that  was  poffible : 
but  that  the  malice  and  pervcrfenefs  of  fome  men  was  fo  great,  and  had 
raifed  fuch  an  oppofition  to  his  good  defigns,  that  he  found  himfelf  in- 
capable of  doing  the  leaft  fervice  to  the  publick,  and  them  (o  far  from 
being  inclined  to  deliberate  upon  any  thing  he  propofed,  that  they  would 
not  lb  much  as  hear  of  it.  That  as  he  plainly  faw  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  be  of  any  further  ufe  to  his  Country,  he  knew  not  for  what 
reafon  he  (hould  continue  any  longer  in  an  office  which  he  either  did 
not  really  deferve,  or  was  thought  unworthy  of  by  others.  Upon  which 
account,  he  would  retire  to  privacy,  and  leave  the  people  tochufe  another 
perfon  who  might  cither  have  more  virtue  or  better  fortune  than  himfelf.'' 
After  which,  he  got  up  and  left  the  Council,  as  if  he  would  go  directly 
to  his  own  houfe. 

Upon  this,  fuch  of  the  Council  as  were  in  the  fecret,  and  others  that 
wifhed  for  a  change,  r?ifed  a  tumult,  to  which  the  Signiory  and  Colleges 
immediately  repaired ;  and  feeing  their  Gonfalonier  retiring,  they  obliged 
him,  partly  by  their  authority  and  partly  by  their  intreaties,  to  return  to 
the  Council,  which  was  in  great  confufion.  Many  of  the  principal  Citi- 
zens were  threatened  and  treated  with  the  utmofl  infolence :  amongft  the 
reft  Carlo  Strozzi  was  collared  by  an  artificer,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head,  if  fome  of  the  by-ftanders  had  not  refcued 
him  with  much  difficulty.  -But  the  perfon  that  made  the  greateft  diftur- 
bancc  was  Benedetto  dcgU  Albciti,  who  got  up  into  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Palace,  and  called  out  to  the  people  to  arm :  upon  which,  the 
Piazza  was  inftantly  full  of  armed  men,  and  the  Colleges  were  obliged 
to  do  that  by  fear,  which  they  would  not  come  into  when  they  were 
petitioned.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Captains  of  the  parties  had  aflembled 
as  many  of  the  Citizens  as  they  could  in  their  Palace,  to  confult  what 
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courfe  was  to  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  palling  of  this  Decree:  but 
when  they  faw  fo  great  a  tumult,  and  were  informed  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  Council,  they  all  thought  proper  to  return  to  their  own 
houfes. 

But  whofoever  he  may  be,  that  intends  to  make  any  alteration  in  a 
Common- wealth,  and  to  effedt  it  by  railing  the  multitude,  will  find 
himfelf  deceived  if  he  thinks  he  can  (lop  where  he  will,  and  condudl  it 
as  he  plcafes.  The  defign  of  Sylveftro  in  promoting  that  law  was  only 
to  have  quieted  and  fecured  the  city  -,  but  the  thing  took  a  very  different 
turn  [c]  :  for  the  people  were  in  fuch  a  ferment,  that  the  fhops  were 
fhut  up,  the  houfes  barricadoed,  and  many  removed  their  goods  for 
fecurity  into  the  Churches  and  Convents  -9  every  one  apprehending  feme 
fatal  confequence.  All  the  Companies  of  the  Arts  aflembled,  and  each 
of  them  appointed  a  Syndic :  the  Signiory  called  the  Colleges  together, 
and  were  a  whole  day  in  confutation  with  the  Syndics  how  to  provide 
fome  means  of  compofing  thefe  diibrJers  to  the  fatistaftion  of  all  parties; 
but  as  there  was  great  variety  of  opinions  amongft  them,  nothing  was 
concluded.  The  next  day  the  Arts  drew  out  their  feveral  Companies ; 
which  the  Signiory  being  informed  of,  and  apprehending  what  might 
happen,  called  the  Council  together  to  confider  of  a  proper  remedy : 
but  as  foon  as  it  was  aflembled  the  tumult  increafed,  and  the  enfigns  of 
the  Arts,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  men  under  arms,  immediately 
took  pofleflion  of  the  Piazza.  In  order  therefore,  to  give  the  Arts  and 
the  reft  of  the  people  fome  hopes  of  fatisfa&ion,  and  to  prevent  further 
mifchief,  the  Council  gave  a  full  power  (which  the  Florentines  call  Balia) 
to  the  Signiory,  Colleges,  the  Eight,  the  Captains  of  the  Parties,  and  the 
Syndics  of  the  Arts,  to  reform  the  State  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  fhould 
think  moft  advantageous  for  the  public.  But  whilft  they  were  employed 
in  this,  fome  of  the  inferior  Companies  of  the  Arts,  at  the  inftigation 
of  certain  perfons  who  wanted  to  revenge  the  late  injuries  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Guelphs,  detached  themfelves  from  the  reft,  and 
went  to  the  houfe  of  Lapo  da  Caftiglionchio,  which  they  plundered  and 
burnt.  Lapo  himfelf,  when  he  faw  the  Signiory  at  the  head  of  this 
attack  upon  the  Guelphs,  and  the  people  all  in  arms,  having  no  other 
remedy  but  either  to  abfeond  or  fly,  firft  of  ail  took  fandtuary  in  the  Church 

[*]JWhcn  circumftanccs  of  time  will  not  admit  of  alterations,  though  nccefTiry,  it  is 
much  better  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are,  than  to  attempt  a  reformation  ;  fincc  the 
remedy  perhaps  may  prove  worfe  than  the  difeafc.  It  is  prudent  in  this  cafe,  to  imitate 
the  practice  of  phyficians,  with  regard  to  certain  patients,  whom  they  will  not  allow 
to  take  phyflck ;  becaufe  it  would  inevitably  ftir  up  many  ill  humours  in  their  bodies, 
which  are  lefs  dangerous  in  a  ftate  of  coagulation  than  of  agitation.  Expediebat^  quaji 
agra  fauciteqiu,  Reipublic*  requiejeere  quomodo  cunque,  nc  vulnera  curationeipfarefcindertntut\ 
Says  Floras,  1.  iii.  c.  23. 
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of  Santa  Croce,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Cafentino,  in  the  habit  of  a  Monki 
where  he  was  often  heard  to  condemn  Pietro  degli  Albizi  for  having  put 
off  their  defign  till  St.  John's  day,  and  himfelf  for  having  concurred  in  it. 
But  Pietro  and  Carlo  Strozzi,  upon  the  firft  rumour  of  the  tumult,  only 
concealed  themfelves,  in  hopes  that  their  friends  and  relations  would 
have  intcreft  enough  to  fecure  their  flay  in  Florence  when  it  was 
over. 

The  houfe  of  Lapo  being  thus  burnt  and  rifled,  feveral  others  under- 
went the  fame  fate,  either  out  of  public  hatred  or  private  malice ;  (as 
iQifchief  is  generally  foon  propagated  when  once  begun)  and  to  go 
through  with  their  work  the  more  completely,  they  broke  open  the  Jails, 
and  fet  the  prifoners  at  liberty :  after  which,  they  plundered  the  Mo- 
naftery  of  St.Agnoli,  and  the  Convent  di  Santo  Spirito,  into  which  feveral 
of  the  Citizeijs  had  conveyed  their  mod  valuable  effe&s.     Nor  would 
the  publick  chamber  have  efcaped  their  fury,  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
ftrained  by  the  prefence  and  authority  of  one  of  the  Signiory,  who  being 
mounted  on  horfeback  and  attended  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  oppofed 
himfelf  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude  in  the  moft  effedhial  manner  he 
could.     This  commotion  being  thus  in  fome  meafure  quieted,  partly  by 
the  authority  of  the  Signiory,  and  partly  by  the  approach  of  night,  the 
Balia  proceeded  the  next  morning  to  requalify  the  Ammoniti,  though 
with  an  injun&ion  not  to  exercife  any  fundlion  in  the  Magiftracy  during 
the  next  three  years.     They  repealed  fuch  laws  as  had  been  made  by  the 
Guelphs  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  Citizens,  and  proclaimed  Lapo  da 
Caftiglionchio  and  his  aflbciates  Rebels, with  many  others  that  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  public :  after  which,  the  names  of  the  new  Signiory 
were  publiflied,  and  Luigi  Guicciardini  declared  their  Gonfalonier.     As 
they  were  all  efteemed  men  of  pacific  difpofitions,  and  defirous  of  public 
tranquillity,  great  hopes  were  conceived  that  there  would  be  no  more 
tumults.  However,  the  (hops  were  not  opened,  the  Citizens  ftill  continued 
armed,  and  ftrong  guards  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  city :  (o  that 
the  Signiors  were  not  publickly  inverted  with  the  Magiftracy,  or  with  the 
ufual  pomp;  but  privately  in  the  Palace,  and  without  any  ceremony. 
They  rightly  concluded,  that  the  beft  and  moft  neceflary  fervice  they 
could  do  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  their  office,  would  be  to  compofe 
the  city  :  for  which  purpole,  they  commanded  the  people  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  (hops  to  be  opened,  and  every  one  that  had  been  called 
out  of  the  Country  to  the  afliftance  of  any  Citizen,  immediately  to 
depart.     They  planted  guards  in  the  feveral  ftreets;  lb  that  if  thofe 
that  were  admoniflied  could  have  been  content,  the  whole  city  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  quieted.     But  as  they  thought  it  hard  to  wait  three 
years  longer  before  they  could  enjoy  any  fhare  in  the  Magiftracy,  the 
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Artejiaying  aflembled  again  to  obtain  them  fatisfa&ion  in  that  pointy 
deHptanjjed  of  the  Signiory  that  for  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  city,  it 
fhould.be.  decreed  that  no  Citizen  for  the  future  fhould  be  admonifhed, 
who  had  ever  been  one  of  the  Signiory  or  the  College,  or  the  Captains 
of  the  companies,  or  the  Confuls,  or  Syndics  of  any  of  the  arts  :  and . 
further,  that  a  new  imborfation  fhould  be  made  of  the  Guelph  party 
and  the  old  one  burnt,  Thefe  demands  were  readily  granted  both  by 
the  Signiory  and  the  Councils,  in  hopes  of  preventing  any  further 
tumult.  But  as  it  feldom  happens  that  men  who  covet  the  property 
of  others  and  long  for  revenge,  are  fatisfied  with  a  bare  reftitution  of 
their  own,  fome  who  wanted  to  be  fifhing  in  troubled  waters  endeavoured. 
to  perfuade  the  Artificers  that  they  could  never  be  fafe,  except  many  of 
their  enemies  were  either  banifhed  or  cut  off:  which  fuggeftions  being 
reprefented  to  the  Signiory,  they  fummoned  the  Magistrates  of  the  Arts 
and  their  Syndics  to  attend  them ;  and  when  they  were  aflem bled,  Luigi 
Guicciardini,  their  Gonfalonier,  addrcffed  himfelf  to  them  in  the  following 
manner: 

cc  If  thefp  Lords  and  I  myfeif  had  not  long  ago  been  acquainted  with 
tlje  temper  and  genius  of  this  city,  and  obfervcd  that  its  foreign  wars , 
were  no  fooner  ended,  but  diffenfions  began  at  home,  we  fhould  have 
been  more  alarmed  and  more  incenfed  at  the  tumults  which  have  lately* 
happened ;  but  as  things  that  are  familiar  to  us  become  lefs  affeding, 
w$  have  borne  them  with  fome  degree  of  patience j  efpecially  as  we  were 
cpnfcious  to  ourfelves  that  the  caufes  of  them  could  not  be  imputed  to 
any  mifcondudt  on  our  part,  and  had  reafon  to  hope  that  they,  like  all 
former  commotions,  would  fometime  or  other  have  an  end,  upon  our 
complying  with  fo  many  and  fuch  extravagant  demands.  But  finding 
you  are  fo  far  from  being  fatisfied,  as  you  ought  to  be,  that  you  are 
contriving  frefh  mifchiefs  againft  your  fellow  Citizens,  and  endeavouring 
to.  procure  their  banifhment,  we  confefs  we  are  highly  diipleafed  at  the 
malice  and  bafenefsof  your  proceedings.  We  can  aflure  you,  with  great 
truth,  that  if  we  had  apprehended  the  city  would  have  been  in  the 
leaft  danger,  during  the  time  of  our  Magiftracy,  either  by  fiding  with, 
or  againft  you,  we  would  have  declined  that  honour  by  a  voluntary  exile. 
But  prefuming  we  had  people  to  deal  with,  who  had  fome  degree  of 
humanity,  and  love  of  their  Country  ftill  left,  we  chearfully  accepted 
it  in  hopes  of  getting  the  better  of  your  Ambition  at  laft  by  cur  lenity %. 
and  readinefs  to  oblige  you.  We  have  the  misfortune  however,  to  fee 
that  the  more  we  grant,  the  more  fhamelefs  and  arrogant  are  your  de- 
mands. And  if  we  are  obliged  to  tell  you  (o>  it  is  not  with  any  defign 
to  increafe  your  discontents,  but  to  convince  you  of  your  error :  others 
perhaps  may  flatter  you,  but  we  fhall  always  think  it  our  duty  to  tell 
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you  plainly,  and  without  difguife,  what  wc  think  is  for  your  good. 
What  is  there,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  you  can  reafonably  afk  more 
of  us  ?  you  dqfired,  to  have  the  Captains  of  the  parties  deprived  of  their 
authority-  they  have  been  deprived.  You  infifted  that  the  old  Imbor* 
fiuion.fhould  be  burnt,  and  a  new  one  made;  we  confented.  You 
wanted  to  have  thofe  reinftated  in  the  Magiftracy  that  had  been  admo- 
ni(hed;  it  has  been  granted.  At  your  interceifion,  we  pnrdoned  fuch  as 
had  been  guilty  of  burning  houfes  and  robbing  Churches,  and  banifhed 
many  of  our  principal  Citizens  at  your  inftigation.  To  gratify  you,  the 
grandees  are  bridled  with  new  laws,  and  every  thing  done  that  might 
give  you  content.  Where  then  can  we  expedt  your  demands  will  ftop ; 
or  how  long  will  you  thus  abufe  your  liberty  ?  don't  you  perceive,  that 
whilft  we  fubmit  with  patience,  you  (hew  no  moderation  in  your  Victory  ? 
ufhitjier  will  your  diilcniions  at  laft  hurry  this  poor  city  ?  can  you  ever 
forget  how  Caftruccio,  a  private  Citizen  of  Lucca,  availed  himfelf  of 
fu<;h  .Divifipns  to  diftrefs  it  ?  and  how  the  Duke  of  Athens,  from  an 
inferior  Commander  in  your  fervice,  made  himfelf  your  Lord  and  So- 
vereign? on  the  contrary,  when  ye  were  united,  neither  the  Archbifhop 
of j Milan,  nor  the  Pope  himfelf,  was  able  to  cope  with  you*  but,  after: 
a, war  idtttilafted  many  years,  were  forced  to  (heath  their  fwords  with 
dishonour.  Why  then  will  ye  fufter  your  own  difcords  (when  ye  have  no 
other  enemies)  to  bring  a  city  into  flavery,  which  fo  many  powerful  princes 
cqujd  never  reduce  ?  for  what  elfe  can  ye  expedl  from  your  divilions, 
what  from,  the  goods  ye  have  already  taken,  or  may  hereafter  take  from* 
yo»r  fellow  Citizens,  but  dearth  and  poverty  ?  the  perfons  you  plunder, . 
arc  Alphas  fupply  the  city  with  necefiaries  by  their  induftry ;  and  if  they 
faU,  hew  muft  it  be  fupported?  whatever  is  got  that  way,  cannot  laft 
long;  and  then  ye  have  nothing  to  look  for  but  remedilefs  famine  and 
diftfeis,  We  therefore  command  you,  and,  as  far  as  our  dignity,  will 
allow  of  it,  we  for  once  intreat  you  to  live  quietly,  and  be  content  with  • 
fuch  regulations  as  wc  have  eftablifhed ;  and  if  any  thing  feems  wanting 
to  give  you  fatisfadtion,  that  you  would  make  it  known  with  modefty, 
and  not  infift  upon  it  with  clamour  and  tumult :  for  if  your  requefts 
are  reasonable,  you  may  affure  yourfelves,  they  fliall  always  be  com- 
plied with,  and  no  handle  left  for  wicked  and  defigning  men  to  plot  the 
deftrudion  of  your  Country,  and  coniequentiy  of  yourfelves,  under  the  * 
Shelter  of  your  own  wings." 

The  reafonablencfs  of  thefe  expoftulations  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
upon  the  audience,  that  they  humbly  defired  the  Gonfalonier  to  accept 
their  thanks,  acknowledged  that  he  had  behaved  himfelf  like  an  upright 
Magiftrate,  and  a  good  Citizen,  and  promilcd  to  pay  a  ready  obedience 
in  whatfoever  he  ihould  command  them.    To  make  a  trial  of  them, 
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the  Signiory  deputed  two  Citizens  for  each  of  the  chief  offices,  to  con- 
fult  with  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  what  reformations  were  moft  neceflary 
to  be  made  in  them  for  the  good  of  the  publick,  and  to  report  them  to 
the  Signiory. 

But  whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  a  frefh  tumult  arofe  which 
was  attended  with  ftill  more  danger  to  the  city  than  the  former.     The 
greiater  part  of  the  late  robberies  and  other  mifchiefs  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Rabble  and  dregs  of  the  people  ;  and  thofe  of  them  that 
had  been  the  moft  audacious,  apprehended  that  when  the  moft  mate- 
rial differences  were  compofed,  they  fhould  be  called  to  account  for 
their  crimes,  and  deferted,  as  it  always  happens,  by  thofe  very  perfons 
at  whofe  inftigation  they  had  perpetrated  them.     Befidcs  which,  the 
inferior  ibrt  of  people  had  conceived  an  hatred  againft  the  richer  Citi- 
zens, And  principals  of  the  Arts,  upon  a  pretence  that  they  had  not  been 
rewarded  for  their  paft  fervices  in  proportion  to  what  they  deferved.    For 
when  the  city  was  firft  divided  into  Arts,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
there  was  a  proper  head  or  governor  appointed  over  each  of  them,  to 
whofe  jurifdi&ion  in  civil  cafes  every  perfon  in  the  feveral  Arts  was  to  be 
fubjed:.    Thefe  Arts  or  Companies,  as  we  have  faid,  were  at  firft  but 
twelve ,  but  afterwards  they  were  increafed  to  twenty-one,  and  arrived 
at  fuch  power  and  authority  that  in  a  few  years  they  wholly  engrafted 
the  government  of  the  city :  and  becaufe  fome  were  more,  and  others 
Icfs,  honourable  amongft  them,  they  came  by  degrees  to  be  diftinguiftied, 
and  feven  of  them  were  called  the  Greater,  and  fourteen  the  Lefs.  From 
this  divifion,  and  other  reafons  before- mentioned,  proceeded  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Captains  of  the  parties:  for  the  Citizens  that  had  formerly 
been  Guelphs,  to  which  party  thofe  offices  were  always  appropriated, 
had  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to  favour  the  greater  Arts,  and  to  discoun- 
tenance the  lefs,  and  all  thofe  that  fided  with  them ;  which  chiefly  gave 
occafion  to  aJI  the  tumults  we  have  hitherto  made  mention  of.     And, 
as  in. the  divifion  of  the  people  into  Arts  and  Corporations,  there  were 
many  trades  in  which  the  meaner  fort  arc  ufually  occupied,  that  were  not 
incorporated  into  any  diftinft  or  particular  company  of  their  own,  but 
admitted  into  any  of  the  others,  according  as  the  Nature  of  their  Craft 
made  them  fit,  it  happened  that  when  they  were  not  duly  fatisfied  for 
their  labour,  or  in  any  otherwile  oppreiled  by  their  mafters,  they  had 
no  other  head  to  apply  to  for  redrels,  but  the  Magistrate  of  that  com- 
pany, to  which  the. perfon  belonged  that  employed  them,  who,  they 
commonly  thought,  did  not  do  them  juftice.     Now,  of  all  the  Com- 
panies in  the  City,  that  ot  the  Clothiers  had  thqp,  and  ftill  has,  the 
moft  of  this  fort  of  people  depending  upon  it ;  and  being  more  opulent 
-and  powerful  than  any  of  the  reft,  it  maintained  by  far  the  greater  part 
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of  the  {multitude.  ;  The  meaner  fort  of  the  people, , therefore, . loth  of 
thk.  pompany  and  the  others,  .were  highly  enraged  at  fuch  treatment; 
a^dl)eing.Jer^fied  d\fo  at  the  apprehenfion  of  being  puniflied  for  their 
late  outrages^  they  had  frequent  meetings  in  the  night ;  where^  confider- 
ing  what .  had  happened,  they  rcprefented  to  each  other,  the  danger 
they  were  in.  And. to  animate  and  unite  them  all,  one  of  the  boldeil 
and  moft  experienced  of  them,  harangued  his  Companions  in  this 
manner: 

"  If  it  was  now  to  be  debated,  whether  we  fhould  take  arms  to 
plunder  and  burn  the  houfes  of  our  Fellow-citizens,  and  rob  the 
Churches,  I  ihould  be  one  of  thofe  who  would  think  it  worthy  of  great 
confideration,  and  perhaps  be  induced  to  prefer  fecurc  poverty  to  hazard- 
ous gain.  But  fince  arms  have  been  already  taken  up,  and  much  mil- 
chief  done,  the  firft  points  to  be  coniidered  are,  1  Ihould  think,  in  what 
manner  we  mull  iecure  ourfclves,  and  ward  off  the  penalties  we  have 
incurred-  If  no  one  Ihould  give  us  this  advice,  without  doubt,  Neceflity 
itfelf  would;  point  it  out.  You  fee,  the  whole  City  is  full  of  rage  and 
compjain^  againft  us,  the  Citizens  are  daily  in  council,  and  the  Ma- 
gifbrateStirequcntly  aflembled.  Aflure  yourfelves,  they  are  either  pre- 
paring chains  for  us,  or  contriving  how  to  raife  forces  to  deftroy  us.  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  have  two  obje&s  chiefly  in  view,  at  thefe  con- 
fultations  :  firft,  how  to  avoid  the  punifhment  due  to  our  late  mifdeeds  5 
and  in  the  next  place,  what  means  are  to  be  ufed  that  we  may  enjoy  a 

greater  degree  of  liberty  and  fatisfa&i  .1  for  the  future,  than  we  have 
one  hitherto.  To  come  off  with  impunity  for  our  pafl  offences,  it  is 
neceflary,  if  I  may  prefume  to  advife  you,  to  add  ftill  more  to  them, 
to. redouble  our  outrage,,  to  rifle  and  burn  a  great  number  of  houfes,  and 
to  draw  in  more  accomplices  in  uir  crimes ;  for  where  many  are  guilty, 
none  are  chaftiied.  Small  faults  are  puniflied,  and  great  ones  ufually 
rewarded;  and  where  many  fuflFer,  few  feek  revenge;  a  general  ca- 
lamity being  always  borne  wr.li  more  patience,  than  a  particular  one.  I 
fay  again,  therefore,  that  to  redouble  our  crimes,  is  the  fureft  way  to 
procure  a  pa;  don  for  what  has  been  already  done,  and  to  obtain  the  liberty 
we  defire  [d\ :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to  difcourage  us.  The  enter- 
prize  is  ealy,  and  the  fuccels  not  to  be  doubted  of.  Our  enemies  are 
opulent,  indeed,  bat  divided :  their  difunion  will  give  us  the  victory, 

[//]  Monjicur  Balzac  (ays,  from  Phalaris's  EpilHes,  u  It  has.  always  been  a  general 
opinion,  that  they  who  rife  in  arms  a^ainft  their  country,  or  their  prince,  are  in  a 
manner  under  a  neceflity  ro  do  evil,  becaufe  they  find  it  untafc  to  do  good.  They  dare 
not  become  innocent,  kit  tuey  ihould  expofe  thcmfclves  to  the  feverity  of  thok  laws, 
again  ft  which  they  have  often,  k  J  :  they  continue  therefore  in  their  crimes,  oceanic 
they  think  men  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  their  repentance," 

and 
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and  their  riches,  when  we  have  got  them,  fhall  maintain  it.     Let  not 
the  antiquity  of  their  blood,  nor  the  meannefs  of  our  own,  with  which 
they  fo  infolently  upbraid  us,  either  dazzle  or  overawe  you.     All  families 
having  the  feme  original,  are  of  equal  antiquity  [<f  1:  nor  has  nature 
/hewn  any  partiality  in  the  formation  of  mankind.    Let  both  fides  be 
ftripped  naked,  and  both  will  be  found  alike.    Clothe  yourfelves  in  their 
.robes,  and  them  in  your  rags*  and  then  you  will  appear  the  Nobles, 
and  they  the  Plebeians  :  for  it  is  poverty  alone  that  makes  the  real  dif- 
ference betwixt  us.    It  fills  me  with  juft  concern,  indeed,  to  hear  that 
fome  of  you  repent  fbrfooth,  of  what  you  have  done,  and  out  of  a 
qualm  of  conference,   refolve  to  proceed  no  further.    If  that  be  the 
cafe,  I  have  been  miftaken  in  my  judgment,  and  you  are  not  the  men 
I  once  thought  you.     Neither  confidence,    nor  the  fear  of  infamy, 
ought  to  terrify  you :  for  thofe  that  fucceed  in  their  attempts  (let  them 
have  ufed  what  means  fbever)  are  never  upbraided  with  them,  or  called 
by  igncminicus  names  :  and  as  for  confeience,  you  have  no  reafon  to 
jjive  yourfelves  any  trouble  about  it.     When  famine,  and  racks,  and 
.dungeons,  are  fure  to  be  our  portion,  what  greater  terrors  can  there  be 
in  Hell  ?  confider  the  courfe  of  this  world ;  you  will  find  the  rich,  the 
.great,  and  the  powerful,  have  arrived  at  all  their  wealth,  and  grandeur, 
and  authority,  either  by  violence  or  fraud :  and  when  once  they  are  in 
pcfielTion  of  them,  you  fee  with  what  oftentation  they  gild  over  the 
ibulnefs  of  their  ufurpadons,  with  the  unjuft,  but  glorious  titles  of  con- 
queft  and  good  policy.     Obferve,  on  the  other  hand,   what  generally 
becomes  ot  thoie  who  are  either  too  ftupid  or  too  pufillanimous  to  follow 
their  examples :  they  are  buried  in  poverty  and  obfeurity,  or  wear  away 
their  lives  in  flavery  and  contempt.    Honeft  fervants  are  fervants  for 
ever,  end  good  men  are  always  poor :  whilft  the  bold  and  refolute  foon 
free  thcmielves  from  bondage,  and  the  fraudulent  and  rapacious  from 
indigence  and  diftrefc.     God  and  Nature  have  given  every  man  the 
means  of  making  his  fortune :  and  it  is  fooner  and  more  eafily  done  by 
force  or  circumvention,  than  by  honefly  and  plain  dealing.    Hence  it  is, 
that  we  fee  mankind  in  general  is  more  prone  to  rapine  than  induftry, 
to  evil  than  good-     Hence  it  is  that  we  devour  each  other,  and  he  that 
is  wcaktli  i:T  at  all  times  fure  to  come  off  with  the  worft.  Force,  there- 

f  <]  This  is  a  cc-nftant  topic  with  ringleaders  of  tumult  and  fedition;  wc  find  it 
u^cd  hv  the  famous  Gabrini  Rienzi,  in  the  revolution  he  occafioncd  at  Rome,  by 
i.vti.aiu!!o  to  the  nibble  of  Naples,  and  Wat  Tyler's  Chaplain  in  the  Kentifh  infur- 
tt^tu  duiing  ckc  reign  of  Richard  II.  who  was  (o  ingenious  to  verfify  it  in  the  follow- 
:r^  u-u.ncr  : 

Hltn  Adair,  dtkfa  and  Evtfpan, 
J  fix  was  tUn  a  GaUkman  f 

fore 
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fore,  is  always  to  be  ufed,  when  there  is  an  opportunity :  and  what  fairer 
opportunity  than  the  prefent,  can  we  ever  hope  for  from  the  hands  of 
Fortune  ?  The  Citizens  are  divided,  the  Signiory  irrefolute,  the  Magi- 
ftrates  frighted :  fo  that  before  they  can  come  to  any  determination,  the 
matter  will  be  over,  and  we  (hall  either  be  matters  of  the  whole  City, 
or  of  fo  great  a  part  of  it,  as  will  not  only  procure  us  pardon  for  what 
is  paft,  but  enable  us  to  keep  our  enemies  in  fufficient  awe  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  confefs  the  refolution  is  bold  and  dangerous  [f]  •  but  where 
the  neceffity  is  urgent,  boldnefs  becomes  prudence,  and  danger,  in  great 
undertakings,  is  always  defpifed  by  brave  and  courageous  men.  Thofe 
enterprizes  that  are  begun  with  peril,  for  the  moft  part  are  crowned  with 
glory  i  and  men  feldom  extricate  themfelves  from  one  danger,  but  by 
rifquing  a  greater.  Befides,  as  we  have  nothing  but  prifons  and  tortures, 
and  death  before  our  eyes  at  prefent,  we  have  lefs  to  fear  in  behaving 
ourfelves  like  men,  than  from  defpair,  and  giving  up  all  for  loft :  for 
in  one  cafe  our  deftruftion  is  certain,  and  in  the  other,  there  is  a  pofli- 
bility  of  fuccefs.  How  often  have  I  heard  you  curfe  die  infatiable 
avarice  of  your  Tafk-mafters  ?  how  often  groan  under  the  injuftice  of 
your  Magiftrates  ?  now  is  your  time,  not  only  to  fhake  off  the  yoke, 
but  to  retaliate  their  oppreffions.  Time  has  wings,  opportunity  flies 
away,  and  when  once  paft,  are  never  to  be  recalled.  You  fee  what 
preparations  they  are  making;  let  us  be  before-hand  with  them.  If  we 
ftrike  the  firft  blow,  we  are  fure  of  vidtory,  to  the  ruin  of  our  enemies, 
and  the  exaltation  of  ourfelves  j  for  it  is  an  enterprize  that  will  honour 
many  of  us,  and  fecure  us  all." 

This  fpeech  fo  inflamed  his  hearers,  who  before  were  fufficiently 
ripe  for  mifchief,  that  they  determined  to  rife  as  foon  as  they  had  drawn 
a  proper  number  of  accomplices  into  the  confpiracy :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  they  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath,  to  aflift  and  ftand  by  each 
other,  when  any  of  them  fhould  be  opprefled  by  the  Magiftrates. 

[/]  In  this  fpeech,  which  is  otherwife  in  Chara&er,  there  is  this  inconfiftcncy, 
however,  that  in  the  former  part  of  it,  the  Plebeian  having  reprefented  the  enterpriztf 
as  eafyy  and  the  fuccefs  not  to  be  doubted  of ;  now  fays,  he  confefles  the  refolution  is  bold 
end  dangerous.  This  may  either  be  an  overfight  in  the  author,  or  purpofcly  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  who  is  not  to  be  confiderM  as  an  orator,  but  an  illiterate 
rough  man,  provoked  by  oppreffion,  and  blinded  by  his  paflions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
whilft  he  is  c^rnelHy  recommending  revenge,  he  forgets  what  he  has  faid  before,  and 
contra Jicts  himfclf,  as  it  generally  happens  upon  fuch  occafions.  The  latter  perhaps, 
may  be  the  cafe  j  fmce  Machiavel  fays,  in  the  Dedication  of  this  hiftory  to  Pope  Clement 
VII.  "  That  the  fpeeches  and  harangues  to  the  public,  as  well  as  his  own  private  re- 
flexions and  obfervations,  are  always  delivered  without  rcttraint  or  rcfeive,  and  in  a, 
,  planner  confiftent  with  the  anions,  chara&cr,  and  temper  of  the  pcrfon  that  fpeaks,  or 
is  fpoken  of."  The  reader  is  left  to  judge. 

Vol.  I.  T  But 
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.  But  whilft  they  were  confpiring  in  this  manner  againft  the  govern- 
ment, the  Signiory  had  fccret  information  of  their  proceedings,  and 
caufed  one  Simone  della  Piazza,  and  fome  others,  to  be  apprehended,, 
who  confefled  the  whole  plot,  and  that  the  very  next  day  was  defigned  for 
the  infurre&ion.  Upon  this,  confidering  the  danger  they  were  in,  they 
immediately  fummonedthe  Collies,  together  with  the  Syndics  of  the 
Arts,  and  thofe  Citizens  that  had  been  appointed  to  ufe  their  endeavours 
for  the  reunion  of  the  City.  But,  before  they  could  be  got  together,  it 
was  late  at  night,  and  the  Signiory  were  advifed  by  them  to  confult  with 
die  Confute  of  the  Arts,  who  were  inftandy  fent  for,  and  unanimouily 
agreed,  that  all  the  Militia  of  the  City  fhould  be  railed,  and  ordered 
the  Gonfaloniers  of  the  people  to  appear  early  the  next  Morning,  at  the 
head  of  their  feveral  Companies  under  arms  in  the  Piazza  before  their 
Palace.  At  the  time  that  Simone  was  under  torture,  and  the  Citizens 
were  afiembling,  one  Niocolo  da  St.  Friano,  who  took  care  of  the  clock,, 
happened  to  be  in  the  palace,  and  being  aware  of  what  they  were  about, 
he  ran  home  as  fad  as  he  could,  and  raifed  all  the  Neighbourhood ;  fo 
that  above  a  thoufand  men  were  presently  got  together  in  arms  at  the 
Piazza  di  Santo  Spirito,  Upon  this,  the  reft  of  the  confpirators  took 
the  alarm,  and  the  Piazzas  of  St.  Pietro  Maggiore  and  St.  Lorenzo, 
(places  which  had  been  appointed  before-hand  for  their  Rendezvous) 
were  likewife  foon  filled  with  armed  men.  It  was  now  day-light  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-firft  of  July,  and  not  above  eighty  of  the 
militia  were  aflembled  to  fupport  the  Signiory;  and  of  the  Gonfaloniers*, 
not  fo  much  as  one  appeared ;  for  as  they  were  informed,  that  the 
whole  City  was  in  arms,  they  durft  not  ftir  out  of  their  houfes*  The 
firft  of  the  mob  that  entered  the  Piazza  of  the  Signiory,  were  thoft  that 
had  aflembled  at  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  and  not  being  oppofed  by  the 
Militia,  they,  were  foon  followed  by  the  reft,  who  likewife  meeting  with, 
no  refinance,  began  to  call  upon  the  Signiory  in  a  furious  and  threatning. 
manner,  to  deliver  up  their  prifbners :  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  their 
threats,  they  determined  to  ufe  other  means  to  force  them  to  a  com- 
pliance, and  immediately  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  of  Luigi  Guicciardini  : 
upon  wliich,  the  Signiory,  to  prevent  greater  mifchief,  ordered  the  pri- 
loners  to  be  discharged.  When  they  had  thus  got  their  accomplices 
fafe  into  their  hands  again,  they  took  the  Gonfalone,  or  Standard  della, 
Giuftizia,  from  the  Effecutore  v  under  the  cover  and  authority  of  which,, 
they  burnt  feveral  of  the  Citizens  houfes  down  to  the  ground,  and: 
wreaked  their  malice  upon  many  others,  againft  whom  they  had  taken, 
any  pic  que,  either  on  public  or  private  accounts.  For  if  any.  one  ofi 
the  Plebeians  had  been  injured  or  affronted  by  a.  particular  Citizen,  h<£- 
1  kditbe  Mob  diredUy  to  his  enemy's  houfe :  nay,_  it  was  fufficient  barely. 

tQ, 
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'to  mention  die  perfonVname,  or  to  call  out,  tojucba  tnarizhoufe,  or 
tofuch  a  one's  JBcp,  and  immediately  the  new  Gonfalonier  carried  the 
Standard  that  way.  They  burnt  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Clothier's  company,  and  after  they  had  done  a  great  deal  more  mifchief, 
to  crown  their  proceedings  with  fome  adtion  of  merit  and  eclat,  as  they 
thought,  they  knighted  iixty-four  Citizens :  amongft  whom  were  Syl- 
veftro  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  and  Antonio  degli  Alberti,  Tomafo  Strozzv 
and  others  of  their  friends  -y  though  fome  of  them  lubmitted  to  it  with 
much  rcludance.  Their  levity,  indeed,  was  very  remarkable  upon  this 
occafion,  for  they  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  fome  of 
thofe  very  perfbns  whole  houfes  they  had  burnt  down  but  a  few  hours 
before ;  particularly  upon  Luigi  Guicciardini,  the  late  Gonfalonier :  fuch 
is  the  caprice  of  die  multitude,  and  iu  loon  are  their  difgufts  changed 
into  favour  and  affe&ion  ! 

The  Signiory  being  thus  abandoned  in  this  perilous  conjuncture  by 
the  Militia,  the  heads  of  the  Arts,  and  even  by  their  Gonfaloniers,  were 
not  a  little  difmayed  when  they  faw  nobody  come  to  their  afliftance,  as 
they  had  ordered :  for  out  of  the  fixteen  companies,  only  thofe  of  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  the  Squirrel,  under  the  command  of  Giovenco  della 
Stufa  and  Giovanni  Cambi,  made  their  appearance ;  and  they  did  not 
flay  long  in  the  Piazza  \  for  not  being  joined  by  the  reft,  they  thought 
it  moft   prudent  to  draw  off  again.     Some  of  the  Citizens  of  their 
party,   (being  die  Multitude  fo  outrageous,  and  the  Palace  deferted, 
durft  not  ftir  out  of  their  doors ;  others  mixed  with  the  Mob,  and 
went  along  with  them,  hoping  thereby  to  fave  their  own  houfes,  and 
thofe  of  tncir  friends :  by  which  means  the  number  of  the  people 
was  much  increafed,  and  the  Signiory  left  almoft  alone  to  defend  them- 
felves.  This  ferment  continued  all  the  day ;  and  at  night  they  fat  down, 
to  the  number  of  fix  thousand,  near  the  palace  of  Meffer  Stephano, 
behind  St.  Barnaby's  Church ;  from  whence  they  fent,  in  a  threatning 
mahner,  before  day-break,  to  demand  the  Colours  from  the  Heads  of 
the  Arts.    The  next  morning,  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  they  proceeded 
with  the  Standard  of  Juftice,  and  the  Colours  of  the  feveral  Arts,  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Podefta,  and  demanded  poffeilion  of  it  5  which  being 
refilled,  Aey  broke  down  the  doors,  and  forced  their  way  into  it.  The 
^Sigaicry,  therefore,  being  defirous  to  come  to  fome  compromife  with 
them,  fince  they  were  not  able  to  quell  them  by  force,  fcnt  four  of  their 
body  to  them,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Podefta,  to  know  their  demands  : 
but  upon  their  arrival  there,  they  found  that  the  Ringleaders  of  the 
Plebeians  had  already  fettled  the  terms  which  they  expected  from  the 
Signiory,  with  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  fome  other  of  the  principal 
Citizens :  fo  that  they  returned  with  four  Deputies  from  the  People, 

T  2  who 
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who  made  the  following  demands :  That  the  Clothiers  Company  fhould 
no  longer  be  fubjedt  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  any  Magiflrate  who  was  not 
a  Florentine  by  birth.  That  there  fhould  be  three  new  companies  of 
Arts  added  to  the  others ;  one  of  Woolcombers  and  Dyers ;  another  of 
Barbers,  Taylors,  Shoemakers,  and  other  fuch  mechanics;  and  the 
third,  of  the  Trades  that  were  inferior  to  thefc :  out  of  which  Com- 
panies, two  of  the  Signiory  fhould  always  be  chofen,  and  three  more 
out  of  the  other  fourteen  minor  Arts.  That  the  Signiory  fhould  pro- 
vide Halls  where  thefe  new  Companies  might  meet  tor  the  difpatch  of 
bufinefs.  That  no  perfon  that  was  incorporated  into  thefe  Arts  fhould 
be  compelled  to  pay  any  debt  under  the  fum  of  fifty  [g]f  Ducats,  be*- 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  two  next  enfuing  years,  at  which  time  the 
Principal  only  fhould  be  paid  to  the  Creditor,  and  the  intereft.into  the 
Bank,  or  publick  Stock.  That  all  fuch  as  were  in  banifhment,.  or  un- 
der any  fentence,  fhould  be  recalled  and  pardoned  :  and  that  thofe.  who 
had  been  admonifhed,  fhould  be  made  capable  of  enjoying  any  dignity 
or  poft  of  honour.  Many  other  articles  were  added  to  thefe,  in  favour 
of  their  particular  friends,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  enemies,  fome 
of  whom  they  infifted  fhould  be  fent  imp  exile,  and  others  admonifhed0. 
All  which  demands,  grievous  and  difhonourable  as  they  were  to  the 
government,  were  yet  deliberated  upon  by  the  Signiory,  the  Colleges,, 
"  and  the  Council  of  the  People,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  ftill  greater 
mifchiefs,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  them.  But,  before  a  Law  could 
be  pafled  for  that  purpofe,  it  was  neceflaiy  it  fhould:  have  the  aflent  of 
the  Common  Council,  which  could  not  be  obtained  immediately,  as  it 
was  contrary  to  eftablifhed  cuftom  to  hold  two  councils  on  the  fame  day. . 
However,  as  they  were  told  that  was  the  only,  obftacle^  the  Arts  feemed 
pretty  well  contented,  and  the  people  fo  well  fatisfiod,  that  they  pro- 
mifed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  give  no  further  difturbance,  as  fbon 
as  the  Law  they  demanded  fhould  be  pafled.  The  next  morning, 
whilft  the  Common  Council  were  deliberating  upon  it,  the  Multi- 
tude, naturally  voluble  and  impatient;*  got  together  again  under  the  fame 
Colours,  and  returned  into  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace ;  where,  they 
made  fuch  a  dreadful  clamour,  that  the  whole  Council,  as  well  as  the 
Signiory,  were  not  a  little  terrified :  and  Guerriante  Marignuoli,  one  of 
the  Signiors,  being  more  frighted  than  any  of  the  reft,  ran  down  flairs 
under  a  pretence  of  fhutting  the  gates,  and  fneaked  away  to  his  own 
houfe.  He  was  difcovered,  however*  by  the  Mob;  but  they  did  not 
offer  any  fort  of  violence  to  him*  and  contented  themfelves  with  crying 
out,  as  he  pafled  through  them,  "  that  if  all. the  Signiory  did  not  im- 

[f]  The  Silver  Ducat  is  worth  about  +s.  6  J.  fterUng,  the  Golden  one  about  9/.. 
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mediately  quit  the  Palace,  they  would  .knock  their  children  on  the 
head,  and  burn  their  houfes."  In  the  mean  time,  the  Law  had  pafied, 
the  Signiory  had  retired  into  their  proper  apartment,  and  the  Counfellors 
being  come  down  flairs,  were  walking  in  the  Portico  and  Cloyfters, 
expe&ing  the  immediate  deftru&ion  of  the  City,  and  afraid  to  ftir  out, 
considering  the  bafenefs  of  the  Mob  [b],  and  the  perverfenefs,  or  rather 
the  pusillanimity,  of  thofe  in  whofe  power  it  was  not  only  to  have 
curbed,  but  utterly  fupprefled  them.  The  Signiory  were  in  no  lefs  dif- 
tra&ion,  and  gave  up  the  City  for  loft,  feeing  themfelves  deferted  by  one 
of  their  colleagues,  and  that  nobody  had  the  courage  either  to  amft  or 
even,  ib  much  as  to  comfort  or  adviie  them. 

Whilft  they  were  in  this  diftrefs,  and  knew  not  what  courfe  to  take, 
Tomafo  Strozzi  and  Benedetto  Alberti,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  a 
delirc  of-  remaining  alone  in  pofleffion  of  the  Palace,  or  perhaps  becaufe 
they  thought  it  the  bed  expedient  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
advised,  them  to  give  way  to  it,,  by  refigning  the  Magiftracy,  and  retiring 
to  their  own  houfes.  This  advice,  though  given  by  thofe  that  had 
.  been  the  chief  fomeqtors  and  abettors  of  the  infurre&ion,  would  have 
been  immediately  complied  with  by  all  the  reft  of  the  Signiory,  if 
Niccolo  del  Bene.and  Alamanno  Acciaiuoli,  who  had  a  little  recovered 
their  fpirits,  and.  were  moved  with  a.  juft  indignation,  had  not  made 
anfwer,  ".  that  if  other  people  had  a  mind  to  retire,  it  could  not  be 
helped^  but  for  their  own  parts,  they  were  determined  rather  to  die 
like  men,  than  quit  the  Palace,  or  lay  down  their  authority  before  the 
ufual  time.  This  oppofition  increafed  the  perplexity  of  the  Signiory, 
and  the  rage  of  the  People,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  at  laft  the  Gonfa- 
lonier, chufing  rather  to  relign  his  office  in  a  difhonourable  manner,  than 
to  maintain  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  recommended  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Tomafo  Strozzi,  who  led  him  out  of  the  Palace,,  and.  con- 

[b]  Livy's  rem&rk  is  moft  true.  H*c  natura  multitudlnls  efi\  aut  feruit  humiliter,  *aut 
fuperbe  dominatur :  liber tatem  qua:  media  cjl,  mc  fpernere  modicey  nee  habere  fciunt  ,  &f  non 
firms  defunt  irarum  indnlgentes  miniftri^  qui  cvidos  at  que  intemperantes  Plebeiorum  attimos 
ad  fanguintm  W.  cades  irritenU  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude ;  humble  and  abjeel 
even  to  bafenefs  wften  they  obey  ;  but  infolent  to  the  lafi  degree ',  when  they  command.  They 
are  neither  content  with  liberty ,  nor  without  ity  nor  know  how  to  keep  any  medium.  And 
for  the  moft  party  there  are  perfons  ready  enough  to  indulge  their  pajJionsy  and  irritate  their 
greedy  and  intemperate  minds  to  plunder  and  bloodjhed"  Livy,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  25.  As  MiltOH: 
fays  of  them ; 

"  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  fenfclefs  mood* 

"  And  ftill  revolt  when  truth  would  fet  them  free. 

u  Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  Liberty  ; 

"  For  who  loves  that,  mull  firft  be  wife  and  good  ; 

"  But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  fee, 

u- For  all  this  wafteof  wealth  and.lofs  of  blood." 

dofted: 
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duded  hirn  to  his  owir  houfe.  Upon  which,  all  the  reft  of  the  Signioty 
thought  lit  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Gonfalonier,  and  were  led 
away  one  by  one :  fo  that  Niccolo  and  Alamanno  feeing  themfejves  left 
alone,  and  thinking  it  would  be  rather  fool-hardmtfs  man  prudence  to 
ftay  there  any  longer  in  their  circumftattcw,  likewtfe  retired  and  feft  the 
Palace  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  Eight  that  had  been  -appoint- 
ed to  ad  as  Secretaries  at  War,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down  their  offices. 

When  the  people  firft  entered  the  Palace,  one  Michael  <fi  Lando,  a 
Woolcomber,  but  a  bare-footed  ragged  fellow,  carried  the  Standard  of 
Joftice  before  them  ;  and  after  he  had  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  fteps, 
near  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  Signidry,    who  were  then   fitting, 
he  turned  himfelf  round  to  his  followers,   and  iaid  to  -them,  cc  You 
lee,  my  friends,  not  only  the  Palace,  but  the  whole  City  is  in  your 
hands  5  how  would  you  have  them  difpofed  of?"  Upon  which,  they 
unanimoufly  cried  out,  "  that  he  fhould  be  their  Gonfalonier  and  chief 
Magiftrate,  and  govern  the  City  as  he  pleafed."-  Michael,  therefore, 
who  was  a  fhrewd  fenfible  fellow,  and  much  more  obliged  to  Nature 
than  Fortune,  readily  accepted  of  the  government,  with  a  defign,  how- 
ever, to  compofe  the  City,  and  put  an  end  to  all  difturbances  as  foon  as 
poffible.     For  this  purpofe,  and  to  keep  the  people  employed,  that  he 
might  have  a  little  time  to  digeft  his  defigns,  he  fent  diem  to  fearch  for 
[/"]  Ser  Nuto,  who  had  been  appointed  Provoft  Marfhal,  or  rather  Hang- 
man, by  Lapo  da  Caftiglionchia     And  to  begin  his  administration  with 
an  appearance  of  Juftice,  as  he  had  acquired  it  by  favour,  he  caufed  a 
Proclamation  to  be  ifliied,  that  nobody  fhould  dare  to  bum  or  plunder 
any  man's  houfe  for  the  future:  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  which,  he 
ordered  a  Gibbet  to  be  wefted  in  the  great  Piazza.     After  this,  in  order 
for*  a  further  reform  of  the  City,  he  immediately  turned  all  the  Syndics 
of  the  Arts  out  of  their  offices,  deprived  the  Signiory  and  Colleges  of 
their  authority,  and  burnt  the  old  Imborfations.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
Mob  had  brought  Ser  Nuto  into  the  Piazza,  where  they  hung  him  up 
by  one  leg  upon  the  Gibbet*  and  as  every  one  tore  away  a  joint,  or  a 
piece  of  his  flefli,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  there  was  nothing  left  of  him 
but  one  of  his  feet.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Eight  Secretaries  at  War, 
thinking  the  government  of  the  City  devolved  upon  them,  fince  the 
abdication  of  the  late  Signiory,  had  already  appointed  a  new  one  :  but 
Michael  being  informed  of  it,  fent  them  word  to  quit  the  Palace  imme- 
diately, for  he  intended  to  let  every  one  fee  that  he  knew  how  to  govern 
Florence  without  their  advice  or  affiftance.    He  then  called  together  all 

[1]  The  Italian  word  Mtjfert^  or  Mrffer  (which  is  a  contraction  of  it)  is  a  title  of 
refped  prefixed  to  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  and  anfwen  to  our  Mr.  But  the  word 
&r9  which  is  ftill  a  further  abbreviation,  is  rather  a  term  of  diminution  and  inferiority, 
and  fometimes  of  contempt,  as  we  fay  in  Englifh,  Mafttr  fuch  a  one. 
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the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  appointed  a  new  Signiory,  confifting  of 
Eight  members:  four  of  which  were  chofen  out  of  the  Plebeians,  two 
out  of  the  greater  companies,  and  two  more  out  of  the  lefs.  He  like- 
wife  reformed  the  other  branches  of  the  Magiftracy,  and  divided  it  into 
three  jurifdidtions,  one  of  which  was  to  adminifter  juftice  to  the  new 
Companies,  another  to  the  greater,  and  the  third  to  the  lefs  Arts.  He 
gave  the  rents  of  all  the  fliops  upon  the  old  Bridge  to  Sylveftro  def 
Medici,  and  took  the  Pode/leria,  or  Bailiwic  of  Empoli,  himfelf :  be-  - 
fides  which,  he  was  very  liberal  to  many  other  Citizens,  who  had  be- 
friended the  Plebeians,  not  only  out  of  gratitude  for  part  favours,  but 
to  engage  them  to  fupport  him  thereafter  againft  envy. 

But  in  this  reformation  of  the  State,  the  Plebeians  thought  Michael 
had  been  too  partial  to  fome  of  the  principal  Commoners,  and  that 
they  themfelves  had  not  fuch  a  (hare  in  the  government,  as  was  fuffi- 
cient to  defend,  much  lefs  to  maintain,  them  in  it;  wherefore,  accord- 
ing to  their  ufual  infolence,  they  again  took  arms  and  ran  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  under  their  Colours  into  the  Piazza,  calling  to  the  Signi- 
ory to  come  out  upon  the  Ringheria,  there  to  deliberate  upon  new  mat- 
ters, which  they  had  to  propofe  to  them  for  their  own  fecurity,  and  the 
good  of  the  public.  But  Michael  being  well  acquainted  with  their 
arrogance,  and  not  caring  to  exafperate  them  too  far,  before  he  knew 
what  their  demands  were,  gently  reprimanded  them  for  applying  in  fb 
clamorous  a  manner,  exhorting  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  af- 
furing  them,  that  they  ihould  find  the  Signiory  ready  to  comply  with 
any  thing  that  was  reafonable  -,  but  that  it  was  not  confiftent  with  their 
dignity  to  fuffer  it  to  be  extorted  from  them  by  compuliion.  This  anfwer 
fo  enraged  the  multitude  againft  thofe  in  the  Palace,  that  they  drew  off 
to  a  place  near  St.  Mary's  new  Church,  where  they  appointed  eight 
heads  over  them,  with  other  fubordinate  Officers  and  Magiftrates,  to 
give  them  more  dignity  and  reputation :  fo  that  the  city  had  now  two 
Tribunals,  and  was  governed  by  two  diftindt  adminiftrations.  Thefe 
heads  reiblved  amongft  themfelves,  that  eight  perfons,  to  be  chofen. 
by  their  own  new  Companies,  fhould  always  refide  with  the  Signiory 
in  the  Palace,  and  that  whatfoever  was  refolved  on  by  the  others, 
fhould  not  pals  into  a  law  till  it  had  their  aflent.  They  took  away 
all  honours  and  emoluments  which  had  been  granted  to  Sylveftro 
de'  Medici,  and  Michael  di  Lando,  in  their  former  deliberations;  and: 
afligned  places  and  penfions  to  fevcral  of  their  own  partiians,  the  better 
to  iupport  the  dignity  of  their  refpediive  offices.  After  they  had  come 
to  thele  relblutions,  to  make  them  more  efFedhul,  they  lent  two  de- 
puties to  the  Signiory,  who  were  to  infift  upon  having  them  con- 
firmed by  the  Councils,  and  to  threaten  them  with  violence  in  cafe 
i  it 
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it  fhould  be  refufed.  Thefe  deputies,  accordingly,  delivered  the  fub- 
ftance  of  their  Commiffion  to  the  Signiory,  with  much  boldnefs  and 
prefumption,  reproaching  the  Gonfalonier  with  the  authority  they  had 
conferred  on  him,  the  favours  he  had  received  from  them,  the  ingra- 
titude and  fupercilious  manner  in  which  he  had  fince  behaved  $  and 
concluded  their  fpeech  with  fuch  menaces,  that  Michael,  not  able  to 
bear  with  fo  intolerable  a  degree  of  infolence  any  longer,  determined 
(with  a  refolution  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  new  office,  than 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth)  to  chaftife  this  height  of  audacioufriefs  in 
an  exemplary  manner ;  and  having  drawn  a  fword  which  he  had  by 
liis  fide, .  after  he  had  given  them  feveral  cuts  with  it,  he  fent  them  tied 
neck  and  heels  to  prifon. 

As  foon  as  the  Plebeians  heard  of  this,  they  were  enflamed  to  the  laft 
degree,  and  refolved  to  ufe  violence  to  obtain  their  ends,  now  other 
means  had  failed :  for  which  purpofe,  th$y  moved  forwards  in  a  furious 
and  diforderly  manner,  dire&ly  towards  the  Palace  with  a  defign  to 
force  their  way  into  it  Michael  in  the  mean  time,  apprehending  the 
<:onfequence  of  what  he  had  done,  determined  to  be  before  hand  with 
them,  thinking  it  more  honourable  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow,  than  to 
iftay  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  the  Palace,  till  he  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy  and  forced  to  fneak  out  of  it,  as  the  late  Gonfalonier  had 
done  to  his  great  mortification  and  difgrace.  He  therefore  aflembled  a 
confiderable  body  of  the  Citizens,  who  now  began  to  repent  of  their 
folly,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them  on  horfeback,  he  pro- 
,  ceeded  towards  St.  Mary's  with  an  intent  to  engage  the  Multitude. 
The  Plebeians  likewife,  as  we  have  juft  faid,  had  already  determined 
to  attack  him,  and  were  moving  forward  towards  the  Palace  at  the 
fame  jun&ure  for  that  purpofe ;  but  as  each  fide  happened  to  take  a 
different  route,  they  did  not  meet  by  the  way.  Upon  which,  Michael 
turning  back  again,  and  finding  the  Mob  had  got  pofleffion  of  the 
Piazza  and  were  going  to  make  an  afifault  upon  the  Palace,  inftantly 
fell  upon  them  and  difperfed  them,  driving  fome  of  them  quite  out 
of  the  City,  and  forcing  the  reft  to  throw  away  their  arms  and  hide 
tfremfelves.  This  vidlory  put  an  end  to  the  tumult ;  a  victory  gained 
entirely  by  the  magnanimity  and  good  conduct  of  the  Gonfalonier,  who 
upon  this  occafion,  fhewed  himfelf  in  valour,  generofity,  and  prudence, 
far  fuperior  to  any  other  Citizen,  and  well  deferves  to  be  numbered 
amongft  thofe  few  that  have  been  real  benefadtors  to  their  Country.  For 
if  he  had  been  of  an  ambitious  or  felf-interefted  dilpofition,  the  Repub- 
lick  muft  have  totally  loft  its  liberty,  and  relapfed  into  a  more  intolerable 
degree  of  fervltude  than  it  was  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens. 
But  his  integrity  would  not  fuffer  him  to  cherifh  any  defign  that  might 
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be  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  his  prudence  taught  hint 
to  conduit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manper  as  not  only  gained  him  the  firft 
-place  and  confidence  of  his  oWn  party,  but.  enabled  him  to  triumph  ove$ 
that  of  his  enemies.  Thefe  proceedings  (truck  a  terror  into  the  Plebeians, 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  better  fort  of  people,  who  could  not  help 
wondering  at  their  own  ftupidity,  and  that,  after  they  had  rifen  in  armi 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Nobility,  they  could  fo  patiently  fubmit  to 
be  infulted  by  the  very  dregs  and  refufe  of  the  city. 

When  Michael  obtained  mis  vi&ory  over  the  Plebeians,  the  new  SigJ 
niory  was  already  appointed,  two  of  whom  were  of  fo  bafe  and  abjeft 
condition,  that  every  one  feemed  defirous  to  rid  themfelves  of  fuch  infa- 
mous Magiftrates :  fo  that  on  the  firft  of  September,  when  the  new  Sig- 
niory  entered  upon  the  Magistracy,  and  die  others  were  coming  out 
t)f  me  Palace  Gate,  there  began  to  be  an  uproar  in  the  Piazza,  which 
was  futt  of  armed  men,  who  fhouted  out  with  one  voice,  cc  that  they 
would  have  no  Plebeians  in  the  Signiory "  The  reft  of  the  Signiorp 
therefore,  in  order  to  appeafe  them,  degraded  their  two  aflociates,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Tira,  and  the  other  Baroccio,  and  chofe  Georgio  Scali 
and  Francifco  di  Michaele  in  their  room.  They  likewife  diflblved  the 
Plebeian  Companies,  and  deprived  all  thofe  of  their  offices  that  had  . 
any  connexion  with  diem,  except  Michael  di  Lando,  Ludovico  di  Puc- 
aa,  and  fome  few  others  of  the  beft  of  them :  and  in  the  lad  place,  they** 
divided  the  fubordinate  Magiftracy  into  two  feparate  jurifdi&ions,  one 
of  which  was  to  prefide  over  the  greater  Arts,  and  the  other  over  the 
lefs.  For  the  Signiory,  it  was  only  provided  in  general,  that  five  of 
that  ibody  fhould  be  drawn  out  of  the  lefs  Companies,  and  four 
out  of  the  greater ;  and  the  Gonfalonier  alternately  out  of  each. 

In  this  manner  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  was  re-eftablifhed  for  that 
time:  and  though  the  government  of  die  republick  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Plebeians,  yet  the  lower  Companies  had  more  power 
than  the  chief  Commoners,  who  were  forced  however  to  be  content  with 
what  they  had,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  Arts,  and  to  deprive  the  Plebeians 
of  their  countenance  and  afliftance.  Several  others  likewife  that  wifhed 
to  fee  thofe  kept  down,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Guelph  party, 
had  treated  many  of  their  fellow  Citizens  with  fuch  infolence  and  indig- 
nity, rejoyced  at  this  regulation ;  and  as  Georgio  Scali,  Benedetto  Al- 
bert!, Sylveftro  de  Medici,  and  Tomafo  Strozzi  were  the  principal  of 
thofe  who  favoured  and  promoted  it,  they  became  in  a  manner  the 
chief  governours  of  the  city.  Thefe  proceedings  however,  and  this 
new  model  of  government  revived  the  old  divifions  betwixt  the  more 
confiderable  Commoners  and  the  lower  fort  of  Mechanicks,  which  had 
firft  been  occafioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  Bicci  and  Albizi :  and  be- 
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eanfe  they  afterwards  produced  terrible  confequences,  and  we  (ball  often 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  them  in  die  coorfe  of  this  hiftory,  we  (ball 
henceforward  diftinguifh  thefe  two  factions  by  the  Name8  of  the  Po- 
pular and  the  Plebeian. 

This  conftitutipn  of  government  lafted  three  years,,  a  period  which* 
though  fhort,  aboonded  with  Executions  and  Banifhments :  for  as  thofe 
that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  adminiftration  well  knew  there  were 
great  numbers  of  Malecontents  both  within  tike  city,  and  without  it* 
they  lived  m  perpetual  fiear  and  alarm.  The  dHkffeded  within  the  walls, 
either  afhially  did,  or  were  feppofcd  to  cabal  daily  againft  the  State  y 
and  thofe  without,  being  no  longer  under  any  rcftraint,  were  continually 
railing  difturbairces  abroad  by  the  afliftance  of  foreign  Princes  or 
Republics,  fbmetirnes  in  one  part,  fbmetimes  in  another* 

There  was  then  at  Bologna  one  Gtannozzo  da  Salerno,  a  commander 
employed  in  the  fervice  off  Carlo  Durazzo  (a  defcendant  from  the  Royal- 
Family  of  Naples)  who  defignmg,  if  pdffible,  to  wreft  that  Kingdom  out. 
of  the  hands  of  Queen  Giovanna,  kept  this  general  in  pay  at  the  expence. 
of  Pope  Urban,  betwixt  whom  and  the  Queen  there  had  lately  been: 
great  contefts.    There  was  likewife  a  vaft  number  of  the  Florentine 
exiles  in  Bologna  at  the  feme  time,  who  held  a  clofe  correfpondence  withu 
hhn  and  his  mailer  Carlo,  which  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the.  governors  - 
of  Florence,  as  they  were  the  more  eafily  prevailed  upon  thereby  to 
give  credit  to  die  malicious  reports  that  were  raifed  of  fuclv  Citizens  as* 
they  luipeded  before.    la  the  mean  time,  whilft  the  Magiftrates  were 
under  thefe  apprehenfions,  they  received  intelligence  that  Giannozzo  was- 
actually  to  inarch  towards  Florence  at  the  head  of  the  exiles,  and  that : 
many  within  the  Walls  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  Ins  arrival  there, 
and  deliver  up  the  city  to  him.    Upon  this  information,  numbers  were  - 
accufed;  the  chief  of  whom  were  Pietro  degli  Albizi,  Carlo  and  Phi- 
lippe Strozzi,    Cipriano  Mangioni,  Jacopo  Sacchetti, .  Donato  Barha- 
dori,  and  Giovanni  Anfelmi*  who  were  all  committed  to  prifbn,  except : 
Carlo  Strozzi, .  and  he  fled.   Befides  which,  the  Signiory  ordered  Tomalb  > 
Strozzi  and  "Benedetto  Alberti  to  patrole  die  city  with  fortie  Companies 
of  the  Militia,'  in  order  to  defer  any  one  from  rifing  in  favour  of  the 
enemy.     After  the  Prifoners  had  been  examined  and  nothing  criminal 
could  be  proved  againft  them,,  the  Magiftrate  was  going  to  acquit  and 
difcharge  them :  upon  which,   their  enemies  immediately  called  the 
people  together  and  raifed  fuch  a  ferment  by  their  clamours  and  ca- 
lumnies, that  he  was  forced  to  pais,  fentence  of  death  upon  diem.    And . 
though  Pietro  degli  Albizi  had  been  more  honoured  and  refoe&ed  in  • 
Florence  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  than  any  other  Citizen  of  his  time; . 
yet  neither  the  clearnef&pf  fuch  an  eftablifhed  reputation,  nor  the  fplen- 
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dor  of  his  family  availed  him  any  thing.    It  happened  not  long  before* 
whUft  he  was  regaling  his  fellow  Qttoens  one  day  at  a  great  entertain- 
mart  which  he  had  made  for  them,  that  feme  perfcn  unknown  (perhaps 
a  true  friend  with  a  defign  to  put  him  in  mind  of  moderation  in  fo  re- 
tftafkable  a  degree  of  prosperity,  or. very  likely  it  might  be  an  enemy, 
^vho  did  it  to  terrify  him  with  the  apprchenfion  of  feme  fuddea  change, 
when  he  confidered  the  volubility  of  fortune)  feni  him  a  fidver  of  fweet> 
meats  and  amongft  them  a  large  nail,  which  being  obferved  and  handed 
*bout  the  table  from  one  to  anothfcr,  was  whimficaHy  interpreted  as  an  ad- 
monition  to  nail  down  the  wheel  of  fortune  now  he  was  got  to  the  top  of  It 
{&]i  as  it  muft  of  necefllty  happen,  if  the  rotation  continued,  that  he  would 
fometime  or  other  be  whirled  to  the  bottom :  and  this  prognofHcation  was 
indeed  fully  verified,  as  it  proved,  by  his  fudden  fall  and  unfortunate  end. 
Thefe  executions  occasioned  frefh  murmurs  and  difcontents  in  the 
'-city :  fo  that  both  thofe  that  had  got  the  upper  hand,  and  thofc  that  were 
deprefled,  lived  in  continual  fear  and  fufpicion  of  cadi  other.    Dreadful 
indeed  were  the  confeqijences  which  flowed  from  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  former ;  as  every  little  accident  fiirniihed  them  with  a  handle  to 
trample  upon  their  fellow  Citizens ;  fome  of  whom  they  daily  other  put 
to  death,  or  admoniftied,  or  fent  into  exile.   They  likewife  made  fcveral 
;new  lows  to  ftrengthen  their  hands,  and  keep  thofe  down  of  whom  they 
entertained  the  leaft  fufpicion  :  befides  which,  they  appointed  forty-fix 
tCbmmiflioners,  who  by  the  authority  of  the  Signiory  were  to  purge  the 
/common-wealth  of  all  difaffedted  persons.    Thefe  Commiflioners  admo- 
nifhed  thirty-nine  Citizens,  degraded  feveral  of  the  higher  rank,  and  ex- 
alted many  of  the  lower:  and  to  defend  themfelves  againft  any  danger  from 
-abroad,  they  took  [  /]  John  Aguto,  or  Augut,  into  their  pay,  an  English 
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[£]  In  the  confulfeip  of  L.  Genutius,  and  L.  £milius  Mamerctis,  die  plague  eon* 

winning  to  aflid  the  Romans,  they  had  recourie  to  the  ceremony  <rf"  driving  a  nail, 

which  had  never  been  done  before,  but  to  keep  an  account  of  the  yean,  (quia  rorm 

Ur  ea  tanpora  liter*  erant%  fays  Livy)  according  to  an  ancient  Law,  "  that  die  Great 

JVaetor  fhould  drive  a  nail  on  the  third  day  of  September."  From  that  time  this  political 

-ceremony  was  turned  into  fuperftition,  and  fimple  people  were  made  to  believe,  that 

-this  a&ion  would  be  efie&ual  to  avert  public  calamities,  or  at  leaft  U  nail  tbtm  down, 

^and  retard  their  progrefs.     This  nail  was  of  brafs,  and  driven  into  the  wall  behind  the 

'Chapel  of  Minerva,  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 

.tolinus  :  and  to  perform  this  ceremony,  a  Dictator  was  purpofely  created.  Vii.  Danet  in 

-wet  Clavus,  and  Livy,  lib,  vii.  c.  3.  Probably  this  might  be  a  cuftom  amongft  the  Italians 

when  this  tranfa&ion  happened,  and  derived  from  the  ancient  Romans ;  fmce  they  have 

been  forward  enough  to  imitate  them  in  many  other  rites  and  modes  of  worfhip,  as  the 

Jate  Dr.  Middleton  has  fully  fhewn  in  his  letter  from  Rome. 

[/]  This  John  jfguto9  or  Augut  (as  he  is  corruptly  called  by  the  Italians)  before-men- 

tioned  in  the  firft  book  of  this  hiftoiy,  was  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an  Englifh  Knight; 

-who  was  fo  highly  efteemed  in  Italy  for  his  courage  and  military  conduA,  that  the  Se- 

jnate  of  -Florehce  honoured  him  for  his  extraordinary  merits,  with  aoJEqucftriafl  Statue, 
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Commander  of  very  great  reputation,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the 
ferviceof  the  Pope  and  other  Italian  Princes.  Their  apprehenfions  from 
abroad  chiefly  arofe  from  the  intelligence  they  had  received  that  Carlo 
Durazzo  was  railing  a  powerfull  army  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of  Naples* 
as  it  was  given  out,  and  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  the  Florentine 
exiles  under  his  banners.  But  to  guard  againft  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatned  from  that  quarter,  they  not  only  put  their  Militia 

and  a  magnificeAt  monument,  as  a  perpetual  teftimony  of  his  valour  and  fidelity.  The 
Italian  hmorians  are  full  of  his  great  exploits,  and  Paolo  Jovio  celebrates  them  in  his 
Elegies*  I  fhall  only  quote  the  four  following  verfes  concerning  him  out  of  Giulie 
Fexraldo. 

Hawkwood,  Anglorum  decus,  et  decus,  addite,  genti 

Italics^  Italico  prsefidiumque  folo ; 
Ut  tumuli  quondam  Florentia,  fie  Simulachri 
Virtutem  Jovius  donat  honore  tuam. 

;  Hawkwood,  whom  England  boafts  her  fiouteft  (on% 

And  glad  Italians  their  rrderver  own  j 
A  ftately  tomb  as  grateful  Florence  gave, 
j  So  learned  Jovio  does  thy  pidure  fave. 

This  renowned  Knight  thus  celebrated  abroad,  was  negle&ed  and  had  no  honours 
paid  to  his  memory  at  home  $  except  that  fome  of  his  fellow  (bldiers  and  followers  in  the 
foreign  wars,  founded  a  chauntry  for  him  at  Caftle  Henningham,  in  Efiex,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  for  two  of  his  Companions,  John  Oliver,  and  Thomas  Newington, 
Efquires.  Vid.  Cemdetts  Britannia^  Vol.  i.  p.  410.  Sic$nd  Edit.  byMi/bop  Gibjhn. 
■  The  account  given  of  him  by  Collier,  is  as  follows  1  "  He  was  born  at  Sibble  Hen- 
ningham, in  Eflex,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  His  Extra&ion  was  mean,  his  Edu- 
cation fuitable,  but  his  improvement  in  arms  wonderful.  His  father  was  Gilbert 
Hawkwood,  a  Tanner,  who  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  Taylor,  in  London.  But  being 
prefled  into  the  King's  fervice  in  his  French  wars,  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  valiantly,,  that, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  got  a  company  of  Foot,,  and  was  afterwards  knighted  for 
fome  good  fervices.  However,  as  a  peace  was  concluded  foon  after  betwixt  the  two- 
Crowns,  and  his  eftate  was  not  fufficient  to  maintain  his  Title  with  dignity,  he  went  into 
Italy  with  fome  Englifli  forces  to  advance  his  fortune.  There  he  ferved  nrft,  with  good 
Jiicccfs,  under  John,  Marquis  of  Mbntferrat ;  next,  under  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,, 
at  the  follicitation  of  Bernabo,  the  Duke's  brother  ;  with  whom  he  was  in  fuch  efteem 
for  his  fuccefsfal  valour,  that  he  gave  him  Domitia,  his  Daughter,  in  marriage,  with 
a  dower  fuitable  to  her  birth.  This  alliance  fpread  his  fame  far  and  near,  chiefly 
throughout  Italy :  yet  either  upon  further  hopes,  or  fome  difguft,  he  quitted  the  fervice 
©f  his  father-in-law,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Afterwards  be  went  to  Rome,  where 
.the  Pope  made  him  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces,  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  part  of  Provence,  which  had  revolted  from  him.  When  he  had  effe&ed  this,  he 
entered  into  the  pay  of  the  Florentines*  whom  he  ferved  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as'  the  beft  fbldier  of  that  age.  He  died  at  Florence  in  a  very  advanced 
age,.  Anno  1394,  and  in  the  18th  of  Richard  II.  The  Florentines,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  great  exploits,  and  faithful  (Service  to  their  ftate,.  honoured  him  with  a 
Statue  and  a  fomptuous  Monument.  His  friends  alio  ratted  him  one  of  Stone  at  Sibble 
Henningham,  arched  over  with  a  representation  of  Hawks  flying  in  a  wood,  in  allufion 
to  his  name.  But  it  is  now  utterly  deftroyed  by  time.  He  had  a  Son  named  John, 
bom  ia  Italy,  who  was  Knighted,  and  naturalized  in  the  reign  tf  Henry  IV. 
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in  good  order,  but  raifed  a  large  (urn  of  money;  and  when  Carlo  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Arezzo,  they  made  him  a  prefent  of  eleven  thoufam} 
Ducats,  upon  a  promife  that  he  would  not  moleft  them.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  in  his  march  to  invade  the  territories  of  Queen  Giovanna, 
and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  he  fent 
her  prifoner  into  Hungary.  But  this  fuccefs  alarmed  the  governors  of 
Florence  ftill  more,  "who  could  not  flatter  themfelves  that  the  new  King, 
would  have  a  greater  regard  to  their  bribe,  than  the  alliance  which  had 
always  fnbfifted  betwixt  his  family  and  the  fadion  of  the  Guelphs,  whom. 
they  had  fo  grievoufly  opprefled. 

Thefe  fufpicions  growing  ftronger  and  ftronger  every  day,  made  them* 
behave  with  more  rigour  to  the  other  party :  a  manner  of  proceeding, 
that  only  ferved  to  multiply  their  difcontents,  and  to  increafe,  inftead* 
of  allaying  their  own  fears,  which  were  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
infolence  of  Georgio  Scali  and  Tomafo  Strozzi,  whofe  authority  waa 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Magistrates ;  and  therefore  they  all  flood 
in  great  awe  of  thofe  two  Citizens,  as  they  knew  it  was  in  their  power, 
if  they  (houldjoin  the  Plebeians,  to  turn  them  entirely  out  of  the  admi- 
niftration.  This  intemperate  and  tyrannical  manner  of  governing  began 
to  grow  intolerable  however,  not  only  to  all  good  Citizens,  but  even 
to  me  feditious  themfelves ;  and  it  was  not  poffible  that  the  arrogance 
of  Georgia  Scali  in  particular  could  be  long  fupported;  It  happened 
accordingly  foon  after,  that  fome  of  his  informers  accufed  one. Giovanni 
di  Camhio  of  confpiring  againft  the  State :  but  as  he  was  found  innocent 
of  the  crime  that  was  laid  to  his  charge,  the  Magiftrate,  who  was  then 
the  Captain  of  the  people,  adjudged  mat  the  accufer  (hould  fuffer  the 
lame  punishment  that  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  Cambio  if  he  had 
been  proved  guilty.  Georgio  therefore  perceiving  that  all  his  authority 
and  interceffions  for  him  were  in  vain,  went  together  with  Tomafo 
Strozzi  at  the  head  of  a  Mob  which  they  had  raifed,  and  having  refcued. 
him  by  force,  they  plundered  the  Captain's  Palace  and  obliged  him  to 
hide  himfelf  for  fear  of  being  knocked  on  the  head.  This  outrage  Co 
highly  difgufted  the  whole  city,  that  his  enemies  thought  they  had. 
now  a  fair  opportunity  not  only  of  wreaking  their  own  private  revenge 
upon  him,  but  of  delivering  the  Common-wealth  out  of  his  hands  and 
the  hands  of  the  Plebeians,  who  had  fo  unmercifully  tyrannized  over  it 
for  the  fpace  of  three  years.  And  this  defign  was  not  a  little  promoted 
by  the  Captain's  behaviour,  who  went  directly  to  the  Signiory  as  foon 
as  the  tumult  was  over,  and  told  them  "  that,  as  they  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  confer  that  office  upon  him,  he  had  accepted  it  with  plea- 
jfiire,  upon  a  prefumption  that  he  was  to  ferve  good  and  virtuous  men, 
and.  who.  would  have,  taken  arms,  if  neceffary,  to  favour  tbe.courfe  of 
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ijuftice,  and  not  to  obiftruft  it.     But  fince  he  had  feen  enough  of  their 

manner  of  governing  the  city  and  behaving  themfelves,  that  poft  which 

he  had  Co  cheerfully  accepted  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  own  fortune 

and  reputation  as  well  as  fervingthe  Common- wealth,  he  fhould  much 

more  cheerfully  refign,  to  avoid  further  danger  and  fave  hanfelffrom 

-utter  ruin".     Upon  this,  fome  of  the  Signiofy,  after  they  had  perfuaded 

the  Captain  to  continue  in  his  office,  by  giving  him  lair  words  and 

promifing  they  would  take  care  that  he  fhould  not  only  be  indemnified 

for  the  lofs  he  had  already  fuftaihed,  hut  that  rhe  (hould  live  in  fecurity 

for  the  future,  immediately  ^entered  into  a  confutation  with  fuch  of  the 

*C5tizens  as  they  thought  wxftied  well  to  their  country  and  were  the 

leaft  fufpeded  of  difaffedtion ;  in  which  it  was  concluded  that  now  or 

never  would  be  the  time  to  deliver  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  Scali  and 

the  Plebeian  faftion,  as  he  had  alienated  the  affedtions  of  the  generality 

by  this  laft  enormity.    They  refolved  therefore  to  -make  ufe  of  the 

opportunity  before  the  .paffions  ef  the  people  fubfided,  well  knowing 

that  the  favour  of  the  multitude  is  foon  loft  and  as  foon  regained  by  any  little 

accidental  circumftaflce.    And  to  conduit  the  affair  to  a  happy  iflue, 

they  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  draw  Benedetto  Alberti  into  a  con- 

<currence  with  their  defign,  without  whofe  affiftance  the  undertaking 

ieemedloo  rafh  and  dangerous. 

Benedetto,  though  a  man  of  immerife  fortune,  was  yet  very  humane, 
tftrift  in  his  morals  and  principles,  a  fteddy  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  fuffidently  difgiifted  at  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the 
^government:  fo  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  engage  him  in  any 
meafures  that  might  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  Scali.  For  as  the 
infolence  .and  oppreffion  of  the  principal  Commoners  and  the  Guelph 
fa&on  had  made  him  their  enemy  and  a  friend  to  the  Plebeians :  fo, 
when  he  few  the  latter  purfuing  the  very  fame  meafures,  he  quickly 
.detached  himfelf  from  them,  and  had  not  the  leaft  hand  in  any  of  the 
late  injuries  and  violences  that  had  been  offered  to  his  fellow  Citizens  ^ 
the  fame  motives,  that  at  firft  inclined  him  to  take  part  with  the  Plebeians, 
afterwards  determining  him  to  leave  them.  Having  thus  brought  Bene* 
-detto  and  the  Heads  of  the  Arts  into  their  defign,  they  feized  upon 
Georgio  Scali  $  but  Tomafo  Strozzi  made  his  efcape.  The  very  next 
<day  he  was  beheaded,  which  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  his  party,  that  not 
£0  much  as  one  of  them  offered  to  ftir  in  his  favour,  though  they 
crowded  in  great  numbers  to  fee  his  execution.  When  he  came  to 
fuffer  death  in  the  face  of  that  very  people  which  had  fo  lately  worfhiped 
him  with  a  degree  of  idolatry,  he  could  not  help  complaining  of  the 
hardnefs  of  his  deftiny  and  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  Citizens,  who,  by 
their  oppreffions,  had  forced  him  to  court  and  carets  a  Rabble  in  which 

he 
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he  found  there  was  neither  honour  nor  gratitude.  And  feeing  Benedetto 
Alberti  at  the  head  of  the  guards  that  furrounded  the  fcaffold,  he  turned 
himfelf  towards  him  and  faid,  "  Can  you  too,  Benedetto,  (land  tamely 
By,  and  fee  me  murdered  in  this  vile  manner  ?  I  allure  you,  if  you  was  in 
my  circomftances,  and  I  in  yours,  I  would  not  fuffer  you  to  be  treated 
fo :  but,  remember  that  I  tell  you,  this  is  the  laft  day  of  my  misfortunes, 
and  the  firft  of  yours".  He  then  bewailed  his  own  folly  in  having . 
trufted  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Plebeians,  which  he  might  well  nave  known 
is  ever  liable  to  be  fhaken  and  feduced  by  any  little  fufpicion,  or  mifre- 
prefentation,  or  blaft  of  envy.  With  thefe  lamentations  he  ended  his 
life  in  the  midft  of  bis  enemies  to  their  great  exultation:  after  which,- 
fome  of  his  chief  Confidants  were  alfo  put  to  death  and  their  bodies  drag- 
ged through  the  ftreets  by  the  people. 

His  death  threw  the  whole  city  into  a  ferment :  for,  during  the  execu- 
tion many  of  the  Citizens  had  taken  arms. in  favour  of  the  Signiory' 
and  Captain  of  the  people  j  and  many  others  to  gratify  their  own  revenge " 
or  private  ends.r  And  as  the  city  was  full  of  different  humours,  almoft' 
every  one  had  ateparate  view,  and  was  eager  to  accomplifh  it  before  he 
laid  down  his  arms.    The  ancient  Nobility,  now  called  Grandees,  could 
not  bear  to  live  any  longer  without  fome  (hare  in  the  public  honours,. 
and  exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  to  recover  them :  for  which  purpofe,  they 
endeavoured  to  have  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  reftored  to  their  former " 
authority;    The  Heads  of  die  popular  fadtion  and  the  greater  Arts  were 
difgufted  that  the  government  of  the  ftate  was  ftiared  in  common  with  * 
diem:  by  the  inferior  Arts  and  Plebeians :  the  inferior  Arts,  inftead  of 
giving  up  any  part  of  their  authority,  were  very  defirous  to  increafe  it : 
and  the  Plebeians  were  afraid  of  having  .their  new  Companies  diflblved. 
From  thefe  different  views  and  apprehenfions  it  came  to  pals,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  feen  in  Florence  but  tumults  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  I 
year:  for  fometimes  the  Grandees,  fometimes  the  greater,  fometimes  - 
die  lcfi  Arts,  and  fometimes  the  Plebeians  were  in  an  uproar ;  and  it 
often'  happened  that  they  all  took  arms  at  the  fame  time  in  different' 
parts  of  the  city.     So  that  there  were  frequent  fkirmifhes  and  frays - 
betwixt  them  and  the  guards  of  the  Palace :  for  the  Signiory  fometimes 
by  oppoling,  and  fometimes  by  giving  way  to  them,  endeavoured  by 
allpoffible  means  to  find  fome  remedy  for  fuch  diftra&ions.     At  lall 
however,  after  two  Conferences  had  been  held,  and  two  Balias  inftituted 
for  the  reformation  of  the  city,  after  many  mifchiefs  and  more  dangers 
and  troubles,  a  form  of  government  was  eftabliflied  for  the  future;   byr 
which  it  was  provided,  that  all  fuch  fhould  be  recalled  as  had  been  ba- 
niftied  fince  Sylveftro  de'  Medici  was  Gonfalonier.    That  all  offices  and 
a£gointments  which  had- beet)  conferred  by/the  Balia  of  1.378,  fhould. 
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l>e  abolifhed  :  That  the  two  new  Companies  fhould  be  diflblved,  and 
their  individuals  reincorporated  into  their  refpe&ive  Arts  :  That  the 
inferior  Arts  fhould  not  cnufe  any  Gonfalonier  di  Giuftizia :  That  inftead 
of  enjoying  one  half  of  the  public  honours,  they  fhould  now  be  limited 
to  one  third,  and  thofe  too  of  the  lower  rank.  So  that  the  Popular 
Nobility  and  the  Guelphs  reaflumed  their  fuperiority  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State;  and  the  Plebeians  were  uttterly  difpofleffed  of  it, 
after  they  had  held  it  from  the  year  1378  till  138 1,  at  which  time  this 
revolution  happened. 

The  new  adoiiniftration  Jiowever  was  .no  lefs  grievous  and  oppreffive 
to  the  Citizens  at  firft  fhanthat  of  the  Plebeians  had  been:  for  feveral 
-of  the  Popular  Nobility,  who  hadihewn  themfelves  the  fbrwardeft  in 
fupporting  the  peeple,  and  many  of  the  Heads  of  the  Plebeians  were 
jbantfhed :  amongft  the  reft  was  Michael  di  Lando,  whom  neither  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  great  merit  and  authority  in  reftraining  the 
fuiy  of  the  populace  when  they  were  fo  licentibufly  plundering  the  city, 
nor  any  other  confideration,  was  fufficient  to  proteft  fropjthe  refentment 
of  the  governing  party.  Such  was  the  gratitude  of  his  country-men 
4brlris  former  fervicesl  and  from  this  impolitic  manner  of  proceeding  in 
Princes  and  Governors  of  Common- wealths,  it  happens  that  men  natu- 
rally .growing  difgufted  at  their  ill-timed  feverity  and  ingratitude,  often 
incur  their  difpleafure  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  Accordingly,  as  fuch 
executions  and  banifhments  had  ever  been  difapproved  of  by  Benedetto 
Alberti,  lie  could  not  help  blaming  the  authors  of  thofe  that  had  lately 
Jiqppened*  both  in  public  and  in  private  company.  Upon  which  the 
government  began  toj*row  fufbidous  of  him  as  a  favourer  of  the  Plebeian 
party,  and  one  that  had  contented  to  the  death  of  Georgio  Scali,  not 
out  of  any  real  difapprobation  of  his  condud,  but  that  he  might  the 
more  eafily  get  die  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  His  daily 
convention  and  behaviour  increafed  their  fufpicions  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  kept  a  ftrift  watch  over  him,  and  refolved  to  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  ruining  him. 

Whilft  they  lived  in  this  manner  at  home,  they  did  not  fuffer  much 
from  abroad,  though  indeed  they  were  not  altogether  without  their 
alarms.  For  about  this  time  Lewis  of  Anjou  came  into  Italy  with  an 
army  to  drive  Carlo  Durazzo  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  to 
reinstate  Queen  Giovanna.  His  arrival  threw  the  Florentines  into  no 
little  perplexity :  for  Carlo  as  their  old  friend  and  Ally  demanded  their 
affiftance ;  whilft  Lewis  on  the  other  hand,  infifted  upon  their  ftanding 
neutral  if  they  expe&ed  any  future  favour  or  good  offices  from  him. 
That  they  might  feem  willing  therefore  to  oblige  Lewis,  they  difcharged 
Jfcir  John  Hawkwood  from  their  fervice ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  affift 
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Carlo,  they  prevailed  upon  his  Ally  Pope  Urban  to  take  that  commander 
ipto  his  pay.  This  double  dealing  was  exceedingly  refented  by  Lewis, 
vrho  eafily  few  through  it :  &>  that  when  frefh  fuccours  arrived  in  Tuf- 
cany  from  France,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Carlo  in  " 
Puglia,  he  joined  the  exiles  from  Arezzo,  and  having  forced  his  way 
into  that  town  by  their  afiiftance,  he  drove  out  the  governing  party  there 
which'  adhered  to  Carlo.  He  like  wife  determined  to  have  changed  the 
government  of  Florence,  but  was  prevented  by  death,  which  gave  a 
new  turn  to  affairs  in  Puglia  and  Tufcany ;  for  Carlo  then  firmly  efta- 
hliihed  himfelf  in  a  Kingdom  which  he  had  in  a  manner  given  up  for 
loft:  and  the  Florentines,  who  were  fomething  dubious,  whether  they 
fhould  be  able  to  defend  their  own  city,  refolved  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  Arezzo,  which  they  bought  of  the  garrifon  that  Lewis  had 
left  in  poflefiion  of  it.  After  Carlo  had  thoroughly  fettled  himfelf  in 
Puglia,  he  left  his  wife  there  with  his  two  children,  Ladiflaus  and 
Giovanna  {as  We  have  elfewhere  related)  and  went  to  take  pofleflion  of 
Hungary,  which  Kingdom  had  devolved  to  him  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance, but  died  there  foon  after  he  was  crowned. 

Greater  rejoycings  never  were  feen  in  any  city,  even  for  a  vidory  of 
their  own,  man  there  were  in  Florence,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 

ri  this  acquifition ;  many  families  keeping  open  houfes,  and  vying  with 
public  in  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  their  entertainments.  But 
none  of  diem  were  to  be  compared  to  thofe  made  by  the  family  of  the 
Alberti,  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  which  were  fo  far  above 
the  condition  of  any  private  perfon,  that  they  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  Prince.  This  oftentation  excited  much  envy  amongft  their  fellow 
Citizens,  which,  added  to  the  fufpicion  that  the  government  had  already 
conceived  of  Benedetto,  at  laft  proved  his  ruin  :  for  they  could  not 
quiet  their  apprehenfions,  whilft  they  thought  he  was  taking  thefe  fteps 
to  reconcile  the  Plebeians  to  him,  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  the  city 
whenever  he  thought  proper. 

•  Whilft  they  were  indulging  thefe  jealoufies,  it  happened,  that  he 
was  drawn  Gonfalonier  of  the  Companies,  and  his  Son-in-law  Philippo 
Magalotti,  Gonfalonier  of  juftice  at  the  fame  time ;  an  accident  that 
redoubled  the  fears  of  thofe  in  the  adminiftration,  who  thought  Be- 
nedetto had  now  much  more  power  than  was  confident  with  the  fafety 
of  the  ftate :  and  as  they  were  defirous  to  find  fame  means  of  averting 
the  danger  they  apprehended  themfelves  in,  without  noife  or  tumult 
if  pofOble,  they  fecretly  encouraged  Befe  Magalotti,  his  enemy  and 
competitor,  to  reprefent  to  the  Signiory,  that  Philippo  not  being  fo  old 
a*  the  Law  required  in  the  perfon  that  filled  that  office,  neither  ought 
Vol.  I.  X  nor 
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cor  could  be  admitted  to  it.  Upoft  this,  the  affair  was  brought  before 
the  Signiors,  part  of  whom  out  of  hatred,  and  the  reft  for  the  lake  of 
peace  and  quietnefs,  adjudged  him  unqualified  to  hold  that  dignity  : 
after  which,  Bardo  Mancini  was  drawn  in  his  room,  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  Plebeian  fa&ion,  and  no  lefs  inveterate  againft  Benedetto.  No  looncr. 
was  this  man  in  pofleffion  of  his  office,  but  he  called  a  Balia  for  the 
reformation  of  the  State ;  by  the  authority  of  which,  Benedetto  was 
fent  into  exile,  and  all  the  reft  of  his  family  admonifhed,  except  Anto- 
nio. Before  his  departure  he  called  all  his  friends  together,  and 
feeing  them  very  forrowful  and  dejected,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  in . 
this  manner : 

"  You  fee,  my  dear  friends  and  fellow  Citizens,  in  what  manner  - 
fortune  has  contrived  my  ruin,  and  how  fhe  ftill  threatens  you  :  at 
which,  neither  you  nor  I  ought  to  be  at  all  furprized,  fince  it  is  almoft 
always  the  Lot  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  maintain  their  integrity,  ia 
wicked  and  corrupt  times,  and  to  fupport  that  which  the  generality  are 
defirous  to  pull  down.  The  love  of  my  Country  firft  induced,  me  to 
join  with  Sylveftro  de*  Medici ;  and  afterwards  to  feparate  mylelf  from? 
Georgio  Scali.  From  the  fame  principle  I  could  not  forbear  cenfuring. 
the  proceedings  of  thofe  that  are  now  at  the  Helm,. who,. having  nobody: 
to  chaftife  them,  are  like  wife  defirous  to  get  rid  of  every  one  that  dares* 
to  reprehend  them.  I  cheerfully  fubmit  to  banifhment,  if  I  am  doomed . 
to  it,  only  to  free  them  from  die  awe  they  ftand  in  of  me,  and  not  of: 
me  only,  but  of  every  one,  who*  they  are.  confcious,  has  an  eye  uponu 
their  tyrannical  and  licentious  proceedings.  On  my  own  account  I  am: 
not  much  concerned  3  for  that  reputation  with  which  I  was  honoured", 
whilft  my  Country  was  free,  cannot  be  taken  away  from  me  now  it  is> 
enflaved ;  and  the  review  of  my  paft  life  will  always  afford  me  more  \ 
fatisfadtion,  than  the  difgrace  of  my  exile  can  give  me  regret.  It  fills ; 
me  with  concern,  I  confefs,  to  leave  my  Country  a  prey  to  the  avarice  - 
and  oppreffion  of  a  few  particular  men.  It  .grieves  me,  when  I  refledl,. 
that  this  day,  which  puts  an  end  to  my  misfortunes,  in  all  probability 
will  give  birth  to  yours,  and  that  the  malevolence  of  fortune,  may  fall  / 
ftill  more  heavy  upon  you  than  it  has  done  upon  me. .  Let  me  exhort ; 
you  however,  not  to  defpair,  but  to  bear  up  againft  her  frowns,  and  to  * 
behave  yourfelves-  in  fuch  a  manner,  ,that  whenever  you  fall  into  adverfityi . 
which  you  may  daily  expert  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  things,  the  • 
world  may  bear  witnefs  that  it  is.  not  owing  to  any  demerit  of  your  own."  ' 
After  his  departure,  he  ftill  kept  up  the  fame  reputation  of  piety  and  * 
goo Jnefs  abroad,  that  he  had  ever  maintained  at  home ;  and  going  to  * 
vifit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  died  in  .his  return  at  Rhodes.     His  bones  -. 
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•were  brought  back  to  Florence  and  interred  there  with  the  higheft 
honours,  by  thofe  very  people  who  had  perfecuted  him  whilft  alive  with 
•fo  much  rancour  and  injuftice. 

The  family  of  the  Alberti  were  not  the  only  fufferers  in  thefe  diffrac- 
tions, for  many  other  Citizens  were  either  admonifhed,  or  fent  into  exile : 
•amongft  thofe  that  were  banifhed  were  Pietro  Benini,  Matteo  Alderotti, 
Giovanni  and  Francifco  del  Bene,  Giovanni  Benci,  and  Andrea  Adimari* 
•befides  a  great  number  of  the  lower  fort  of  people :  amongft  thofe  that 
were  admonifhed,  were  the  Covoni,  the  Benini,  theRinucci,  the  For- 
miconi,  the  Corbizi,  the  Mannelli,  and  the  Alderotti.     It  always  had 
been  the  cuftom  to  empower  the  Balia  to  fit  for  a  certain  determinate 
time ;  but  the  Citizens,  who  were  members  of  this,  having  done  what 
they  were  deputed  for  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  State,  were  going  to 
break  up  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  as  they  thought  it  would 
have  an  appearance  of  modefty  and  difintereftednefs.     But  the  people 
.hearing  of  their  refolution,  ran  in  arms  to  the  Palace,  and  infilled  that 
they  fhould  banifh  and  admonifh  feveral  others  before  they  refigned  their 
authority:  at  which,  the  Signiory  were  exceedingly  offended,  though 
they  thought  proper  to  amule  the  people  with  fair  words  and  promifcs, 
till  fuch  time  as  they  had  got  their  guards  together,  and  were  ftrong 
<enougn  to  make  them  lay  down  their  arms  by  force.    However,  to  give 
them  fome  fort  of  fatisfaftion,  and  to  diminifh  the  authority  of  the 
Plebeians  ftill  more,  they  made  a  Decree,  by  which  the  third  part  of 
the  public  honours  which  they  before  enjoyed,  fhould  now  be  reduced 
to  a  fourth.     And  that  there  might  be  always  two  at  leaft  in  the 
Signiory  of  approved  fidelity  to  the  government,  they  gave  the  Gonfalo- 
nier di*  Giuliizia,  and  four  other  Citizens,  authority  to  make  a  frefh 
imboriation,  and  to  put  the  names  of  a  felett  number  of  Citizens  into 
a  particular  purfe,  out  of  which  two  of  every  new  Signiory  fhould 
always  be  drawn. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  in  1381,  after  a  feries  of  troubles  and 
convulfions,  which  had  lafted  fix  years,  the  Florentines  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity at  home  till  the  year  1387  :  at  which  time,  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Vifconti,  commonly  called  thfc  Conte  di  Virtu,  imprifoned  his  Uncle 
Bernabo,  and  thereby  became  fole  Lord  of  all  Lombardy.  This  Conte 
di  Virtu  thought  he  could  have  made  himfelf  King  of  Italy  by  force 
of  arms,  as  ho  had  made  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan,  by  treachery :  for 
which  purpofe,  he  began  fo  vigorous  a  war  upon  the  Florentines,  in  the 
year  1390,  and  conducted  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  ruined  them,  if  he  had  not  died  foon  after.  However,  they  made 
a  -courageous  and  indeed  a  wonderful  defence,  confidering  their  State 
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\wft  a  Republic  [m]  $  and  at  the  ehd  of  the  war  they  were  hot  fo  much 
hurt,  as  they  had  been  frighted  in  the  courfe  of  it.  For  after  the  Duke 
had  taken  Bologna,  Pifa,  Perugia,  and  Siena,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Florence,  he  was  prevented  by 
fudden  death  from  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  the  Florentines 
tleKvtfred  from  the  calamities,  which  otherwife  muft  have  fallen  upon 
them. 

During  the  time  of  this  war  with  the  Duke,  the  office  of  Gon- 
ialonier  di  Giuftizia  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mafo  degli  Albizi, 
torHom  the  remembrance  of  Pietro's  unfortunate  end  had  made  a  bitter 
cnefay  to  the  Alberti,  though  Benedetto  was  now  dead.  And  as  the 
animofities  of  the  Factions  were  not  yet  extinguished,  he  refolved  to  be 
revenged  on  the  reft  of  that  family  before  he  went  out  of  office.  For 
Which  purpofe,  he  availed  himfelf  of  a  deposition,  that  had  beqn  made 
fayra  certain  perfon  who  was  accuied  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  exiles*  in  which  Alberto  and  Andrea  degli  Alberti  were  named 
«r4iifc  accomplices,  and  immediately  taken  into  cuftody.  Upon  this, 
the  wholfe  city  was  in  fuch  an  uproar,  tfiat  the  Signiory  having  fufficiently 
provided  for  their  own  defence,  called  the  people  to  a  conference,  ap- 
pointed a  new  Balia,  (by  the  authority  of  which  many  Citizens  were 
Mriftitd)  and  caufed  a  frdh  imborfation  of  Magiftrates  to  be  made. 
Atadngft  thdfe  that  they  banifhed  were  almoft  all  the  Alberti;  befides 
Vhich  many  of  the  Artificers  were  either  admonifhed  or  put  to  death. 
Dub  tyrannical  manner  of  proceeding  fo  enraged  the  Arts  and  the  lower 

f  *r]  What  other  advantages  foever  the  advocates  for  a  republican  form  of  government 
may  aliedge  in  its  favour,  when  compared  with  monarchical  power,  it  is  certain  that 
(ht  former  cannot  exert  itfelf  with  the  fame  vigour  as  the  latter,  efpecially  in  time 
if  Tfrar.  And  the  more  any  governments  have  of  democracy  in  their  conftitution,  the 
Weaker  they  generally  are  in  that  refpe&.  Their  deliberations  are  flow,  their  councils 
divided,  and  the  refuft  of  them  too  public.  Befides  which,  they  are  fo  fubjelt  to  tumults 
and  fa&ion  and  civil  diflenfion,  that  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  more  feeble  and  tardy, 
cither  in  defending  themfelvcs,  or  annoying  the  enemy.  They  have  often  been  fo  fen- 
fiWe  of  thefe  inconveniencies,  upon  facn  occafions,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  create 
DlQfct&rfc,  Stadtholdcrs,  &c.  and  put  themfclves  under  the  government  of  one  fingle 
Prince,  or  other  perfon  veftcd  with  abfolute  power  and  authority  for  a  certain  ftated 
lime,  as  the  only  means  to  clofe  the  wounds  of  faction,  and  to  give  more  life  and  vigour 
to  the  State.  A  prince  is  to  the  community  what  the  fpirit  and  foul  are  to  the 
body. 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artus. 
Mens  agkat  molem,  &  magno  fe  corpore  mtfeett 

Virg.  JEn.  VL  726. 
One  common  Soul 
Infpires  and  feeds  and  animates  the  whole. 
This  a&ve  mind  tnfufed  thro1  all  the  fpace* 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mafs.  Dryden* 

*  fort 
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fort  of  people,  who  now  few  their  lives  and  honours  Co  wantonly  taken 
away,  that  they  rofe  in  arms,  foine  of  them  running  to  the  Piazza  before 
the  Palace,  and  others  to  the  houfe  of  Veri  de*  Medici,  who  after  the 
death  of  Sylveftro  was  become  the  Head  of  that  family.  In  order  to 
iboth  thofe  that  were  in  the  Piazza,  the  Signiory  fent  Rinaldo  Gian- 
figliazzi  and  Donato  Acciaiuoli  (two  Commoners  that  were  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Plebeians  than  any  others)  with  the  colours  of  the  Guelph 
fadion  and  thofe  of  the  people  in  their  hands.  The  other  party  that 
had  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  Veri  dc  Medici  earneftly  intreated  him  to 
take  the  government  into  his  hands,  and  deliver  them  from  the  oppreflion 
of  thofe  Citizens  who  were  daily  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  Common- 
wealth and  every  good  man  in  it. 

All  writers  that  have  left  any  memoirs  of  the  tranfadions  of  thofe 
times,  unanimoufly  agree,  that  if  Veri  had  been  as  ambitious  as  he  was 
.virtuous,  he  then  might  eafily  have  made  himfelf  abfolute  Lord  of  the 
City:  for  the  violence  and  grievous  injuries  that  were  indifcriminately 
offered  both  to  the  good  and  bad,  had  provoked  the  Arts,  and  all  thofe 
that  favoured  them,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  only  wanted  fomebody 
to  lead  them  on  to  fatiate  their  revenge.  Amongft  feveral  others  that 
advifed  him  to  take  the  fole  government  of  the  Republic  into  his  hands, 
Antonio  de'  Medici  was  the  moft  importunate,  though  they  had  been 
long  at  open  enmity  together :  but  Veri,  inftead  of  paying  any  reg.ird 
to  him,  only  faid,  "  that  as  he  had  always  defpifed  his  threats,  wnJfl 
he  was  his  profefled  enemy,  fo  he  would  not  be  ruined  by  his  couniel 
now  he  pretended  to  be  his  friend  \*  and  turning  to  the  multitude,  he 
exhorted  them  not  to  defpair,  for  he  would  fecure  them,  if  they  would 
follow  his  advice.  After  which,  he  advanced  in  the  midft  of  them  to 
the  Piazza,  and  from  thence,  went  by  himfelf  into  the  Palace,  where 
he  told  the  Signiory,  "  he  was  far  from  being  fbrry,  that  his  manner 
of  life  had  been  fuch  as  to  procure  him  the  love  t  if  his  Fellow-citizens  ; 
but  he  could  not  help  being  concerned,  that  they  had  formed  an  opinion 
of  him,  which  he  trufted  his  converlktion  had  not  at  all  deferved  :  for 
as  he  had  never  fhewn  the  leaft  fign  of  an  ambitious  or  turbulent  difpo- 
fition,  he  could  not  imagine  what  induced  them  to  think  he  would  either 
favour  fedition,  or  entertain  any  defign  of  ufurping  the  government. 
That  he  prayed  their  Lordfhips,  however,  that  the  error  and  ignorance 
of  the  multitude  might  not  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  him,  fince  he  had 
delivered  himfelf  up  into  their  hands  as  foon  as  it  was  poliible.  That 
he  exhorted  them  to  u(e  their  power  with  moderation  ;  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  City,  to  be  content  with  the  fuperiority  they  had  already 
obtained,  rather  than  endeavour  to  make  their  victory  complete  by  the 
utter  ruin  of  it." 
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The  Signiory  having  highly  commended  Veri's  behaviour,  defired  him  to 
>make  the  people  lay  down  their  arms,  and  then  they  would  comply  with 
any  thing  whatfoever  that  he  and  the  other  Citizens  fhould  advile.  Upon 
this,  he  returned  into  the  Piazza,  and  having  called  together  his  followers, 
;and  thofe  that  were  under  the  Colours  of  Rinaldo  and  Donato,  he  told 
them  all,  that  he  found  the  Signiory  very  well  difpofed  to  give  them 
.^any  manner  of  fatisfadtion  :  that  many  things  had  been  already  granted, 
but  that  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time,  and  the  abfence  of  fome  magiftrates, 
liad  prevented  their  being  put  in  Execution.     That  in  the  mean  time, 
he  conjured  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Signi- 
ory j  afluring  them,  that  inftead  of  menaces  and  infults,  obedience  and 
a  refpedtful  behaviour  were  more  likely  to  prevail  upon  the  government 
ito  gratify  their  requefts :  and  that  if  they  would  follow  his  directions; 
both  their  liberties  and  honours  fhould  be  fecured  to  them.    Upon  thefe 
.affurances  and  a  reliance  on  Veri's  wordA  they  all  returned  to  their  own 
.houfes. 

As  foon  as  this  tumult  was  compofed,  the  Signiory,  in  the  firft  place, 
♦began  to  fortify  the  Piazza,  and  then  immediately  inrolled  two  thou- 
sand Citizens,  well  affedted  to  the  government,  whom  they  divided  into 
;Companies,  with   orders,   to  be  ready  to  afiift  them  whenever  they 
ihould  be  called  upon ;  ftri&ly  prohibiting  all  others  at  the  fame  time, 
from  bearing  arms  upon  any  occafion  whatfoever.   After  they  had  taken 
rthefe  .fteps  to  fecure  themfelves,  they  put  many  of  the  Artificers  to  death, 
.and  banifhed  others  that  had  been  the  moft  active  and  clamorous  in  the 
late  infurredtion.     And  that  the  Gonfalonier  della  Giuftizia  might  have 
the  more  reverence  fhewn  him,  they  ordained,  that  no  one  fhould  be 
capable  of  being  admitted  to  that  dignity,  before  he  was  five  and  forty 
years  of  age.    They  likewife  made  feveral  other  provifions  to  ftrengthen 
their  hands,  which  were  not  only  intolerable  to  thofe  againft  whom  they 
were  particularly  defigned,  but  odious  to  all  good  Citizens  of  their  own 
party  5  who  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  bad  adminiftration,  and  built 
upon  a  fandy  bottom,  which  flood  in  need  of  fo  much  feverity  to  fup- 
port  it.     Thofe  of  the  Alberti  that  were  ftili  left  in  the  City,  and  many 
others,  particularly  the  Medici,  who  thought  themfelves,  as  well  as  the 
people,  abufed  and  deceived,  were  extremely  difgufted  at  thefe  proceedings* 
but  the  firft  that  had  courage  enough  to  oppofe  them,  was  Donato,  the  Ion 
of  Jacopo  Acciaiuoli.    This  Donato,  though  he  was.  one  of  the  Grandees 
of  the  City,  and  rather  fuperior  than  equal  to  Mafo  degli  Albizi  (who,  by 
the  fteps  he  had  taken  in  his  Gonfalonierfhip,  was  become  in  a  manner 
the  Head  of  the  Common- wealth)  could  not  live  quietly  himfelf  in  a 
city  where  fo  many  were  difcontented  5    and  difdained    the  common 
pra&ice  of  making  a  private  advantage  of  public  misfottunes.     He 
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therefore  refolved  to  ufe  his  intereft,  in  the  firft  place,  that  all  fuch  as 
had  been  fent  into  exile,  might  be  recalled,  at  leaft  that  thofe  who  had 
Been  admonifhed  fhould  be  requalified  to  hold  their  former  honours  and 
employments.     For  this  purpofe,  he  infinuated  firft  to  one  Citizen,  and 
then  to  another,  that  there  was  no  other  expedient  left  to  quiet  the  people, 
and  allay  the  rage  of  fadtion ;.  and  that  if  he  was  one  of  the  Signiory,, 
he  made  no  doubt,  but  he  could  bring  the  matter  to  bear.    But  as  delay 
is  irkfome  in  all  things,  and  too  much  precipitation  is  commonly  at- 
tended with  danger;  to  avoid  one  extreme,  he  ran  into  the  other.  There 
were  then  in  the  Signiory  Michael  Acciaiuoli,  his  near  relation,  and  • 
Niccolo  Ricoveri,  his  intimate  friend :  and  as  he  thought  this  was  an  • 
opportunity  not  to  be  loft,  he  entreated  them  to  propofe  a  Law  to  the-- 
Councils-  for  the  reftoration  of  their  Fellow-citizens.     At  hisperfuafion,, 
they  accordingly  moved  it  to  the  reft  of  the  Signiory,  who  were  all  of" 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  any  change  of  Govern-- 
ment  in  which  the  advantage  would  be  doubtful,  and  the  danger  very * 
great  and  certain.     Donato,  therefore,  having  firft  tried  all  means  to  no  * 
purpofe,  began  to  grow  outragious,  and  fent  them  word,  "  That  fince- 
they  would  not  fuffer  the  City  to  be  reformed  by  other  methods,  it " 
fhould  be  done  by  force :"  at  which  they  were  fo  incenfed,  that  after 
they  had  communicated  the  affair  to  thofe  that  were  in  the  adminiftra- 
tioni  Donato  was  cited  to  appear  before  them,  and  being  convicted  of 
fending  that  meflage,  by  the  Evidence  of  the  perfon  who  carried  it,  he 
was  baniflied  to  Barletta.     They  likewife  baniftied  Alamanno  and  An- 
tonio de'  Medici,  and  ail  thofe  that  were  of  Alamanno's  family,  to- 
gether with  many,  of  the  inferior  Arts,  who  had  any  intereft  amongft 
the  Plebeians.     All  thefe  things  happened  within  two  years  after  Mafo  * 
degli  Albizi  had  ailumed  the  government. 

In  .this  fituation  of  affairs,-  whilft  many  were  difcontented  at  home, , 
and  many  impatient  under  their  banishment  abroad,  there  happened  to 
be  amongft  the  Exiles  at  Bologna,  Picchio  Cavicciulli,  Tomafo  de*  Ricci,  , 
Antonio  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  degli  Spini,  Antonio  de'  Girolami;  Chrif- 
tofano  dl  Carlone,  and  two  others  of  much  inferior  condition ;  but  all : 
young  and  fpirited  men,  and  determined  at  all  events  to  return  to  their 
Country:  elpecially . as  Piggello  and  Baroccio  Cavicciulli,  who  were  in": 
the  .number  of  thofe  that  had  been  admonifhed  in  Florence,  had  found  ' 
means  to  fend  .them  word,  that  if  they  could  get  fecretly  by  night  into 
the  City,  they  would  receive  them  into  their  houfes,  from  whence  they 
might  take  fome  convenient  opportunity  of  fallying  out  and   killing  , 
Mafo  degli  Albizi,  and  afterwards  call  the  people  to  arms,  who  would  * 
be  ready  enough  to  rife,  as  they  were  fuiiiciently  difaftedted  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  fure  of  being  fupported  by  the  Ricci,  Adimari,  Medici, 
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ManneUi,  and  many  other  confiderable  families.    Fluftied  with  thefe 
hopes,  they  privately  entered  the  City  at  a  place  appointed,  on  the  4th 
of  Auguft  1397,  and  immediately  fet  fjpies  to  watch  the  motions  of 
lyiaib  -,  as  they  defigned  to  begin  the  tumult  by  difpatching  him.    Not 
long  after,  Mafe  came  out  of  his  Houfe,  and  went  to  an  Apothecary's, 
not  far  from  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  Maggiore:  upon  which,  the 
.  peribn  that  had  been  fet  to  watch  him,  ran  to  acquaint  the  confpirators, 
who  immediately  took  their  {words  and  hafted  to  the  Apothecary's,  but 
found  he  was  gone  from  thence.     They  were  not  difcouraged,  how- 
ever, at  this  disappointment,  but  turned  afide  towards  the  Odd  Market 
Place,  where  they  killed  one  of  their  enemies  party,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  New  Market,  fhouting,  and  calling  upon  the  Citizens  to 
arm  for  the  recovery  of  their  Liberties,  and  put  the  Tyrants  to  death. 
From  thence  they  advanced  towards  a  Street  called  the  Calimara,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  Hilled  another  man :  but  feeing  that  nobody  regarded 
their  cries,  nor  offered  to  take  arms  and  join  them,  they  retired  into  the 
Loggia  Nighittofa,  from  the  garrets  of  which  they  again  called  out  to 
a  great  mob  (which  by  this  time  was  got  round  them,   more  out  of 
curiofity  than  with  a  defign  to  give  them  any  affiftance)  conjuring  them 
to  take  arms,  and  (hake  off  fo  deteftable  a  Yoke ;  and  alluring  them, 
<<  that  the  groans  of  their  Fellow-citizens  had  moved  them  more  than 
any  private  injuries  which  they  had  fuftained  themfelves,  and  were  the 
only  occafion  of  their  making  that  attempt  to  refcue  them  out  of  flavery : 
that  they  had  often  heard  that  many  of  them  were  continually  wiihing 
for  fome  opportunity  of  revenging  themfelves,  and  were  determined  to 
do  it  whenever  they  could  get  any  body  to  head  them.     But  now  that 
opportunity  was  come,  and  they  had  leaders  to  conduit  them,  they 
flood  gazing  upon  each  other,  till  they  would  fee  the  aflertors  of  their 
Liberties  knocked  on  the  head,  and  their  opprefiions  redoubled.    That 
they  were  aftonifhed  to  fee  thofe  who  formerly  ufed  to  take  arms  upon 
any  little  grievance,  now  crouching  under  fo  intolerable  a  burden,  and 
tamely  fubmitting  to  have  io  many  of  their  Fellow-citizens  admonifhed, 
and  fo  many  fent  into  exile,  when  it  was  in  their  own  power  both  to 
reftore  the  Exiles  to  their  Country,  and  thofe  that  had  been  admonifhed, 
to  their  former  honours."     Thefe  exhortations  and  reproaches,  ftinging 
as  they  were,  had  yet  no  effedfc  upon  the  people,  who  either  durft  not 
ftir,  out  of  the  awe  they  flood  in  to  the  Government,  or  would  not, 
out  of  the  prejudice  they  had  conceived  againft  the  Exiles  from  the 
death  of  thofe  two  Citizens,  whom  they  had  killed.    So  that  when  thefe 
Ringleaders  of  the  tumult  perceived  that  neither  their  words  nor  actions 
made  any  impreffion  upon  the  multitude,  they  were  at  laft  convinced, 
when  it  was  too  late,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  attempt  the  deliver- 
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ance  of  a  people  who  are  willing  to  continue  in  flaveiy ;  and  defpairing 
of  fuccefs,  they  (hut  themfclves  up  in  the  Church  of  St.  Reparata,  not 
with  any  hopes  of  faring  their  lives,  but  of  deferring  their  death  for  a 
little  while. 

Upon  the  firft  rumour  of  this  tumult,  the  Signiory  had  armed  them- 
Selves,  and  fortified  their  palace  5  but  when  they  heard  the  event,  who 
they  were  that  had  been  the  occafion  of  it,  and  whither  they  had  re- 
tired, they  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  ordered  an  officer  to  take  a  party 
of  die  guards  with  him,  and  force  the  doors  of  the  Church.  But  the 
ethers  defended  themfclves  fo  refolutely  there,  that  many  of  them  were 
lulled:  the  reft  being  taken  and  examined,  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
ether  of  die  Citizens  had  been  privy  to  the  Confpiracy,  except  Baroccio 
.and  FiggeUo  Cavicciulii,  whom  they  put  to  death  with  their  accom- 
plices. 

This  confpiracy  was  hardfyquafhed,  when  another  and  more  dan* 
genus  one  was  difcovered.    The  Florentines,  as  we  have  faid  before; 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Duke  of  Milan  $  who  not  being  able  to  con- 
<qoer  them  by  dint  of  arms,  had  recowfe  to  other  methods ;  and  having 
cagpged  many  of  the  Citizens  in  his  defign,  by  means  of  the  Exiles, 
-(of  whom  were  were  numbers  all  over  Lombardy)    it  was  agreed 
amongft  them,  that  upon  a  certain  day  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  all 
the  Exiles  who  lived  neareft  to  Florence,  and  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
Should  advance  towards  the  City,  and  endeavour  to  force  their  way  into 
it,  from  the  channel  of  the  Arna     In  which  attempt,  if  they  fucceeded, 
-they  were  to  be  joined  by  their  friends  in  the  City,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  houfes  of  the  chief  governors,  whom  they  had  determined  Co 
jmt  to  death,  and  afterwards  to  reform  the  State  as  they  thought  proper. 
JVmongfl  the  Citizens  within  the  walls,  that  were  concerned  in  the 
•confpiracy,  was  Samminiato  de'  Ricci ;  and  as  it  often  happens  in  fuch 
^undertakings,  that  .a  few  perfbns  are  not  fufficient  to  put  them  in  exe- 
tcntion,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  truft  a  great  number,  whilft  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  engage  as  many  in  it  as  he  could,  he  unluckily  met  with 
♦one  that  betrayed  him.    For  having  communicated  the  affair  to  Sylveflro 
Cavicciulli,  whom  he  thought  the  remembrance  of  his  Kinfman's  death, 
-and  the  fufferings  of  his  family,  would  infpire  with  a  thirft  of  revenge, 
he  proved  to  be  miftaken  in  his  man  :  for  Sylveflro  being  moved  by 
fear  more  than  any  other -confideration,  immediately  went  and  informed 
«the  Signiory  of  it,  who  ordered  Samminiato  to  be  taken  into  Cuftody, 
where  he  confefled  himfelf  guilty,  and  acquainted  them  with  every  par- 
ticular circumftance  of  the  defign.     None  of  the  other  Confpirators, 
♦however,  were  taken,  except  Tomafo  Davizi,  ifrho  coming  from  Bologna 
towards  Florence,  without  knowing  what  had  happened  there,  was 
Vol.  I.  Y  arretted 
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arretted  upon  the  road  :  all  the  reft,  when  they  heard  what  had  befallen 
Samminiato,  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  fled  out  of  the  City. 

Samminiato  and  Tomafo  being  punifhed  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  crimes,  a  new  Balia  was  inftituted,  confifting  of  many  Citizens, 
with  authority  to  proceed  againft  Delinquents,  and  to  provide  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Common-wealth.  By  this  Council,  fix  of  the  family  of 
theRicci,  fix  of  the  Alberti,  two  of  the  Medici,  three  of  the  Scali,  two 
of  the  Strozzi,  Bindo  Altoviti,  Bernardo  Adimari,  and  many  others  of 
lower  condition,  were  proclaimed  Rebels.  All  the  reft  of  die  Alberti, 
Ricci,  and  Medici,  except  fome  very  few,  were  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

Amongft  thofe  of  the  Alberti  that  were  not  admonifhed,  was  Mefler 
Antonio,  whom  they  fpared,  as  a  man  of  a  very  quiet  and  peaceable  dif- 
pofition.  But,  before  the  Signiory  had  thoroughly  got  over  the  appre- 
.liehfion  they  had  been  in  from  the  late  danger,  a  prieft  was  taken  up, 
who  had  often  been  feen  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  betwixt  Florence 
and  Bologna,  whilft  the  confpiracy  was  upon  the  anvil :  and  upon 
examination,  he  confefled  that  he  had  leveral  times  brought  letters  for 
Mefler  Antonio.  Upon  which,  he  was  immediately  taken  into  cuftody  \ 
and  though  he  pofitively  denied  it  at  firft,  yet  being  con vi&ed  by  the  prieft, 
he  had  a  fine  laid  upon  him,  and  was  banifhed  to  the  diftance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  city.  And  to  free  the  government  from  the 
continual  apprehenfions  they  had  lived  under,  from  the  pra&ices  of  the 
Alberti,  they  banifhed  all  of  that  family  that  were  above  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Thefe  things  happened  in  the  year  1400  j  and  about  two  years 
after,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  died,  which,  as  we  faid  before,  put  an  end  to 
a  war  that  had  lafted  ten  years.  After  a  refpite  of  thefe  two  years  from 
foreign  troubles  and  comeftick  feuds,  the  government  having  drawn  a 
little  breath,  and  in  fome  meafure  recovered  its  ftrength,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  attempt  the  redudtion  of  Pifa ;  in  which  enterprize  they  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  not  only  gained  reputation  abroad,  but  continued  quiet 
at  home,  till  the  year  1433,  except  that  in  the  year  14 12,  fome  of  the 
Alberti  having  returned  from  banifhment,  another  Balia  was  appointed, 
which  made  new  laws  for  the  fecurity  of  the  State,  and  inflidted  other 
penalties  upon  that  family.  During  this  period,  the  Florentines  likewife 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Ladiflaus,  King  of  Naples,  which  ended  in  the 
Year  1414,  upon  the  death  of  that  Prince,  who  finding  himfelf  not 
able  to  cope  with  their  forces,  was  obliged  to  cede  Cortona  to  them,  a 
City  which  had  been  fome  time  in  his  hands.  But  afterwards  gathering 
from  ftrength,  he  renewed  the  war  with  much  more  vigour  1  and  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  by  death  (as  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  likewife 
in  his  defigns)  he  certainly  would  have  reduced  them  to  great  diftrefs, 
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*nd  perhaps  as  much  danger  of  lofing  their  liberties,  as  ever  they  were 
in  from  that  Duke.  So  that  their  efcape  was  no  left  remarkable  at  the 
end  of  this  war,  than  at  the  conclufion  of  the  other  j  for  after  the  King 
had  taken  Rome,  Siena,  was  iapofleffion  of  all  la  Marca  d'Ancona, 
Romagna,  and  had  no  impediment  left  but  Florence,  toobftruft  his 
progress  with  all  his  forces  into  Lombaidy,  he  fuddenly  died.  In  this 
manner,  the  death  of  others  was  more  than  once  of  greater  Service  to 
the  Florentines,  than  any  Friend,  or  Valour  of  their  own. 

After  die  deceafe  of  this  Prince,  the  State  continued  in  tranquillity 
both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  {pace  of  eight  years,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  wars  that  enfued  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  likewife  re- 
vived the  fpirit  of  domeftic  fadtion,  which  never  fubfided  again  till  the 
lubveriion  of  that  Adminiftration,  which  had  ruled  the  State  from  the 
year  1371  till  1434,  maintained  many  wars  with  great  glory,  and  added 
the  Cities  of  Arezzo,  Pifa,  Livorno  or  Leghorn,  and  Monte  Pulciano, 
to  their  own  Dominions ;  and  would  have  done  ftill  greater  things  if  the 
City  had  continued  united,  and  the  rage  of  fa&on  had  not  flamed  out 
afrdh,  as  we  (hall  more  particularly  relate  in  the  next  book. 
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ARGUMENT. 

He  importance  of  one  honefi*  wife,  and  ptnoerful  Citizen.    Tie  chief  caufih 
of  changes  in  a  Common-wealth.     The  family  of  Medici*  having  been? 
aepreffea*   at  loft,  in  fome  meajure,   recover  their  authority.     Pbiliph 
Fyconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  enters  into  a  treaty,  with  the  Florentines;  which* 
be  breaks,  and  Jinxes  upon  Parti  andlmela,  and  defeats  the  Florentine* 
army.  Rinaldo  elegit  Albuzi  endeavours  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
anaadoifes  a  continuation  of  the  War.    Uzzano's  opinion.    Hey  try  ta- 
king over  Giovanni  de  Medici.    His  anfwer  to  Rinaldo.    He  faBions. 
of  Uzzano  and  Medici.    He  remarkable  courage  and  fidelity  of  Biagio* 
del  Melano.    Tie  perfidy  and  cowardice  of  Zanobi  del  Pino.    Niccolo> 
Piccinino,  the  Florentine  General*  goes  over  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.    The; 
Venetians  enter  into  a  League  with  the  Flbrentines*  and  appoint  Car- 
mignuola  their  Commander  tn  chief    A  new  taxation*  called  the  Cat  aft  o^ 
He  confcquences  of  it.    Mant  Carmignuola  conduced  the  war  in  Lorn- 
bardy.    A  peace  concluded  betmnt  toe  Duke  and  the  Allies.    He  con- 
ditions of  tt.    He  advice  of  Giovanni  dd  Medici  to  bis  two  fins,  at 
Us  death.  Hfs  cbaraffer.    Vokerra  rebels  agmnfi  the  Florentines  \  but  is 
fmreduced to  obedience*   Rituskk  prmota  a  war  with  Luaa.    Uzzanm 
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oppojes  it,  but  to  no  furpofe.  The  cruelty  of  Jflorre  Gianni,  the  Florentine 
Commijary,  to  the  Seravezzans,  and  their  complaints  of  it.  He  is 
cajheeredjor  it*  Rinaldo,  the  other  commijary,  is  likewije  accufed  of 
mifconduR.  His  fpeecb  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  projeSl  of  Pbiltp 
Brunellefcbi,  a  celebrated  Painter  and  ArchiteSl,  to  lay  Lucca  under 
water,  ts  defeated.  The  tyrant  of  Lucca  is  depofed  by  the  people.  The  Floren~ 
tines  are  defeated  by  Piccinino,  the  Duke's  General.  A  peace  enfues  be~ 
twixt  them  and  the  Lucchefe.  Uzzano  isterjuaded  by  Niccolo*Barbadori, 
to  join  him  in  endeavouring  to  drive  Cofimo  de*  Medici  out  of  the  City. 
His  an/wen  His  death.  Rinaldo  becomes  bead  of  that  faSlion.  He 
garbles  the  Magiftracy>  and  imprifims  Cojimo.  Malavolti's  generous  be- 
Juaviour  to  him  in  prijon.  Cofimo  is  bamjhetk  Rinaldo  s  advice  to  bis 
.  party  is  negle&ed.  tie,  with  many  others,  rife  in  arms  to  depofe  the 
Sigmory ;  but  lay  them  down  again,  at  the  mediation  of  Pope  Eugenius- 
XV.    The  Signiory  banijb  Rinaldo,  and  recall  Cofimo. 

ALL  Republics,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  not  well  conftitated,  undergo 
frequent  changes  in  their  laws  and  manner  of  government.  And 
this  is  not  owing  to  the  nature  either  of  Liberty  or  Subjection  in  general, 
as  many  think,  but  to  downright  oppreffion  on  one  hand,  or  unbridled 
licentioufnefs  on  the  other.  For  the  name  of  Liberty  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  fpecious  pretence,  made  ufe  of  both  by  the  inftruments  of 
icentioufnefs,  who,  for  the  moil  part,  are  Commoners,  and  by  the  pro-* 
motere  of  flavery,  who  generally  are  the  Nobles ;  each  fide  being  equally 
impatient  of  reftraint  and  controul.  But  when  it  fortunately  happens, 
which  indeed  is  very  feldom,  that  fome  wife,  good,  and  powerful  Citizen* 
has  fufficient  authority  in  the  Common-wealth,,  to  make  fuch  laws  as- 
may  cxtinguifh  all  jealoufies  betwixt  the  Nobility,  and  the  People,  or  at 
kaiVfo  to  moderate  and  reftraii*them>  that  they  (hall  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  bad  efieft;  in  fuch  cafe,  that  State  may  properly  be  called  free, 
and  its  constitution  looked  upon  as  firm-  and*  permanent.  For,  being 
once  eftabliihed  upon  good  Laws  and  Inffctutibns,.  it  has  no  further  oo 
cafion*  like  other  States,  for  the  virtue  of  any  particular  man  to  fupport 
iL  Of  fuch  laws  and  principles,  many  of  thofe  ancient  Common* 
wealths,  which*  fo  long  fubfifted,  were  formerly  coniHtuted :  and  for 
want  of  them,  others  have  often  varied,  and  full  vary,  their  form  of 
government  from-  tyranny  to  Uaentioufhefij  and  from*  licentioufnefs  to 
tyranny.  For  as  each,  of  thofe  fiates  always  has  powerful  enemies  to 
contend  with)  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  pomble  they  fhould  be  of  any 
long  duration.  All  good  and  wife  men  muft  of  neceffity  be  difgufted  at 
them  j  fince  much  evil  may  very  eafily  be  dooe  in  the  former,  and  hardly/ 
any  good  in  the  latter :  the  infolcnt  having,  too  much,  authority  in#  one, 
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find  the  ignorant  and  unexperienced  in  the  other  j  and  both  muft  be 
upheld  by  the  ipirit  and  fortune  of  one  man  alone,  who  yet  may  either 
be  fuddenly  taken  off  by  death  or  overpowered  by  adverfity.  I  fay  there- 
lore  that  the  model  of  government  which  took  place  in  Florence 
i  after  the  death  of  Georgio  Scali  in  the  year  13&1*  was  at  firft  folely 
maintained  by  the  conduct  of  Maibdegii  Albizi,  and  afterwards  by  that 
of  Niccolo  Uzzano. 

The  city  continued  in  tranquillity  from  the  year  14 14  till  1422  :  for 
as  King  Ladiflaus  was  now  dead  [«],  and  Lombardy  divided  betwixt 
different  mailers,  the  Florentines  had  nothing  to  fear  either  at  home  or 
abroad.     Thofe  that  had  the  grcateft  authority  in  it  next  to  Niccolo  da 
Uzzano,  were  Bartolomeo  Valori,  Nerbne  di  Nigi,  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi, 
Neri  di  Gino,  Capponi,  and  Lapo  Niccolini.     The  animofities  however, 
•which  were  at  iirft  kindled  in  the  city  by  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  Albizi 
and  the  Ricci,  and  afterwards  blown  up  to  fuch  a  height  by  Sylveftro 
dc'  Medici,  were  not  yet  extinguiflied :  and  although  that  party  which 
had  the  largeft  fliare  in  the  affe&ions  of  the  people,  continued  only 
three  years  in  the  adminiftration  and  was  turned  out  of  it  in  138 1,  yet  as 
they  were  favoured  and  fupported  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Citizens, 
they  could  not  be  totally  fupprefled.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  frequent 
admonitions  and  the  continual  perfecutions  that  were  carried  on  againft 
die  Heads  of  it,  from  the  year  1381  to  1400,  had  brought  them  very 
*     low.    Thofe  that  fuffered  mod  by  thefe  proceedings  were  die  Alberti 
and  the  Medici,  feveral  of  whom  had  their  eftates  confifcated,  others 
were  either  banifhed  or  put  to  death,  and  thofe  that  were  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue in  the  city,  were  deprived  of  all  their  honours  and  employments; 
by  which  their  party  was  much  depreffed  and  almoft  reduced  to  nothing. 
They  retained  however  a  fharp  refentment  of  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  and  determined  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenge  j  which 
yet  they  thought  proper  to  dfiTemble  in  thofe  circumftances. 

This  adminiftration,  which  was  compofed  of  the  moft  confiderable 
Commoners,  or  popular  Nobility,  and  had  kept  the  city  fo  long  in  peace, 
at  laft  was  guilty  of  two  errors  in  point  of  condudt  which  proved  the 
rum  of  it.  For  in  the  firft  place,  they  grew  infolent  and  lupine;  and 
m  the  next,  they  began  to  quarrel  amongft  themfelves,  inftead  of  taking 
proper  care  to  guard  againft  their  enemies :  fo  that  whilft  they  were 

[  n  ]  He  was  poifoned  at  Perugia  by  a  Phyfician's  daughter  of  that  city,  of  whom 
he  was  paffionately  cnamourccL    Her  father  having  been  bribed  by  the  Florentines,  to 

BX  him  difpatched,  prevailed  upon  her,  to  give  him  poifon  in  a  Philter,  or  love-potion, 
e  was  a  brave  and  generous  Prince  j  but  his  virtues  were  obfeured  by  many  vices. 
He  died  in  1414  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fitter  Giovanna,  or  Joan.  CoU$nm:  Htjf. 
Nt*p.  1.  v. 
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daily  provoking  their  fellow-citizens  by  frefti  opprefllons,  and  becomt 
fo  jealous  of  each  other,  that  they  rather  encouraged  plots  and  cabals 
againft  their  aflbciates  in  the  government,  than  ufed  any  means  tD  defeat 
the  revenge  of  thofe  whom  they  feemed  to  defpife,  the  Medici  in  a  great 
meafure  recovered  their  former  power  and  authority.  The  firft:  of  this 
family  that  began  to  lift  up  his  head  again,  was  Giovanni  the  Son  of 
Bicci  de'  Medici ;  who  being  a  man  of  great  gooodnefs  and  humanity, 
and  grown  exceeding  rich,  was  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  government 
of  the  State :  at  which  there  was  fuch  extraordinary  rejoycings  amongft 
the  people,  that  many  of  the  graver  fort  of  the  Citizens  were  not 
a  little  alarmed  when  they  faw  the  old  humours  began  to  fliew  themfelves 
again.  Upon  this,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  took  the  opportunity  of  repre- 
fenting  to  his  Collegues,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to  promote  a 
man  of  fo  general  a  reputation  to  fuch  a  degree  of  power :  that  it  was 
an  cafy  matter  to  get  the  better  of  fome  dilbrders  in  the  beginning  of 
them,  which  afterwards  would  admit  of  no  remedy  :  and  that  he  knew 
Giovanni  was  a  perfon  of  much  greater  influence  and  abilities  than  ever 
Sylveftro  had  been.  But  thefe  remonftranccs  made  little  or  no  impreflion 
upon  the  reft  of  the  Governors,  who  envied  Niccolors  reputation,  and 
were  glad  to  avail  themfelves  of  any  afliftance,  which  they  thought  might 
contribute  to  ruin  him. 

Whilft  thefe  fparks  of  difcord  were  fecretly  rekindling  in  Florence* 
Philip  Vifconti,  the  fecond  Son  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  becoming;  fole 
Lord  of  all  Lombardy  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  had  fet  his  heart 
upon  recovering  the  State  of  Genoa,  which  then  lived  free  under  the 
government  of  their  Doge  Tomafo  da  Campo  Fregofo.  But  he  was 
diffident  of  fuccefs  hi  this  or  any  other  enterprife  except  he  could  firft 
engage  the  Florentines  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  with  him  j  the  credit  of 
which  he  imagined  would  enable  him  to  accomplifh  his  defigns.  With 
this  view,  he  lent  Ambafladors  to  propofe  it  to  the  Citizens  of  Florence 
many  of  whom  thought  it  better  to  continue  upon  the  fame  amicable 
terms  they  had  been  with  him  for  many  years,  than  to  enter  into  any 
particular  treaty :  as  they  plainly  faw  how  much  reputation  he  wouldj 
acquire  thereby,  and  how  little  advantage  their  own  city  was  likely  to 
reap  from  it*  Others  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  voted  fjr 
a  treaty  with  him  upon  certain  conditions  ;  which  if  he  did  not  ob-i 
ferve,  he  would  manifeft  his  evil  defigns  to  the  whole  world,  and 
juftify  them  in  making  war  upon  him.  After  long  debates,  an  agree- 
ment was  at  laft  concluded,  in  which  Philip  engaged  not  to  interfere 
in  any  affairs  on  this  fide  the  Rivers  [  0  ]  Magra  and  Panaro.     But  foon 
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[  9  J  The  former  of  thefc  Rivers  arifes  in  the  Parmefan,  and  taking  a  fouth-weft. 
courfe  by  Pontremoli,  waters  a  Valley  that  is  likewifc  calkd  ivlagr:,  and  at  laft  fells 
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: after  this  ftipulation,  he  firft  feized  upon  Brcfcia,  and  then  upon  Genoa, 
.contrary  to  the  expectation  of  thofe  in  Florence  that  promoted  the  con- 
vention; who  thought  the  Venetians  would  have  protected  Brefcia,  and 
that  Genoa  was  able  to  defend  itfelf.     And  as  Philip  was  to  keep 
.poffefiion  of  Serezana  and  fome  other  towns  on  this  ude  the  Magra, 
*t>y  the. capitulation  made  betwixt  him  and  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  (on  a 
jrotnife  that  if  ever  he  alienated  them,  the  Genoefe  Should  have  the 
refufal)  he  confequently  was  guilty  of  infringing  the  articles  of  the 
'Convention  he  had   fo   lately    made   with    the    State    of  Florence. 
Betides  which,  he  had  entered  into  another  treaty  with  the  Legate  of 
Bolqgna. 

Tiiefe  proceedings  alarmed  the  Tloren  tines  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  fome  remedy,  left  worfe  confe- 
rences fhould  enfue.  -Upon  which  Philip,  who  was  aware  that  he 
had  rouzed  their  apprehenfions,  immediately  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Flo- 
rence, in  order  to  juftify  himfelf  and  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  Citizens.; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  if  poiTible,  to  lull  them  into  fecurity,  by  repre- 
senting how  much  he  was  furprized  at  the  unkind  opinioit,  he  heard, 
they  had  conceived  of  him ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  cancel  any  thing 
he  had  done,  which  might. give  them  the  lead  umbrage  or  fufpicion 
♦of  his  fincerity.  JBut  this  Embaffy  ferved  only  to  raiie  difcord  and 
.-divifionsin  the  city :  as  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  that  were 
in  the  adminiftration,  thought  it  would  .be  advifeable  to  arm  themfelvcs, 
4Uid  take  proper  meafures  to  fruftrate  the.defigns  of  the  enemy:  for 
when  fuch  preparations -were  made,  Philip  perhaps  might  think  it  his 
left  way  to  remain  quiets  and  thus  by  preferring  a  war,  the  peace 
♦that  fubfifted  betwixt  them  might  be  eftablifhed  upon  a  furer  and  more 
ilable  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who,  either 
out  of  oppofition  to  the  government,  or  the  dread  of  a  war,  alledged, 
"  that  it  was  unreafonable  and  unjuft  to  entertain  fuch  fufpicions  of  an 
Ally  upon  fo  flight  an  occafion  $  as  he  had  not  yet  done  any  thing 
that  could  juftify  them  in  treating  him  after  that  manner :  that  railing 
forces  and  appointing  officers,  they  muft  fu rely  .know,  was  the  fame  as 
-declaring  war,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  againft  fo  powerful  a 
Prince  without  .bringing  inevitable  ruin  upon  their  city :  that  there  was 

into  the  Mediterranean. a  little  below  Sarzanou  fcican  makes  mention  of  it,  Pbarfal. 
L  K.  The  Panaro  rifing  in  die  Apennine  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Tufcany,  runs 
Mrthward  into  the  Modencfc,  and  divides  that  State  from  Romagna :  then  turning 
frit-ward  it  runt  by  Ferrara,  through  the  Ferrarefe,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Gulph 
of  Venice  at  Valona,  where  it  is  called  the  Podi  Valona.  As  the  fources  of  thefe  two 
Hirers  are  not  far  afunder,  and  their  ftreams  run  different  ways,  they  almoft  cut  Italy 
in  two,  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  were  therefore  pitched  upon,  very 
liWy>  as  proper  houndarics  betwixt  the  contending  j*rtiet« 
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not  the  lead  profpeft  of  any  advantage  which  might  accrue  from  it:  for 
ik  Romagna  lay  betwixt  their  Dominions  and  thofe  of  the  Duke,  they 
muft  not  expe&  to  Remain  in  pofleffion  of  any  conquefts  they  fhould 
make ;  rior  could  they  hope  to  penetrate  even  into  Romagna,  when 
they  confidered  that  the  forces  of  the  Church  were  fo  near  at  hand1*. 
The  former  opinion,  however,  prevailed  at  laft,  and  they  accordingly 
appointed  ten  fuperintendants  of  the  war,  raifed  foldiers,  and  impofed 
new  taxes  upon  the  Citizens  ;  which  being  laid  heavier  upon  the  poorer 
fort  of  the  people  than  die  rich,  occasioned  great  murmurs  in  the' city* 
everyone  exclaiming  againft  the  oppreffion  of  their  .Governors,  WnD 
bad  wantonly  embroiled  them  in  an  expensive  and  unneceflary  war,  only 
to  gratify  their  own  private  interefts  and  ambition,  and  to  eftablifh  them- 
felves  in  their  tyranny.  They  had  not  vet,  indeed,  proceeded  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Duke;  but  their  fufjjjfcions  grew  Stronger  and  ftfonfe* 
every  day;  efpecially  as  he  had  feitf  fbtne  troops  to  Bologna  at*  tne 
requeft  of  "the  Legate,  wjfo  was  under  no  little  apprchenfions  frota  tht 
pra&icei  of  Antonio  Bentivogli,  one  of  the  exiles  in  that  city.  Thiefe 
forces  therefore  Jying  fo  near  the  territories  of  Florence,  gave  tfib  j 

governors  of  that  State  great  uneafinefs :  but  what  (till  increafed  it,  an&~*         * 
more  fully  difcoyered  the  Duke's  defign  to  commence  hoftfttifs  agjtiiin 
them,  was  lifts  foamier  of  proceeding  at  Furli.  . '. 

'  Georgia  Odelaffi,  Lord  of  Fiirli,  died  about  thit  time,  and  left  tift 
Son  Tibaldo  to  the  care  of  Duke  Philip.  And  though  his  widow,  wfcft 
looked  upon  fuch  a  Guardian  with  a  very  fufpicious  eye,  had  fent  the 
Child  to  her  father  Ludtmco  AHdoffi  Lord  of  Imola,  yet  the  people  of 
Furii  obliged  herto  comply  with  the^oll'of  her'hulbaiid,  and  tb  butftlhi 
into  the  Duke's  hands  again.  Upon  which,  the  better  to'  avoid  luipicion 
and  difguife  his  own  defigns,  he  got  the  Marquis  of  Ferr&ra  to  leiicl 
Guido  Tordli  as  his  Lieutenant,  with  a  body  or  foldiers  tb  feize  Mp6ti 
Furli  in  his  name  5  and  in  this  manner  .that  Town  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Duke  Philip.  When  this  event  add'  the  arrival  of  his  troops  a(f 
Befogna  came  to  be  known  in  Florence,  it  fully  determined  the  majority 
of  the  Governors  to  declare  war,  notwithftanding  that  refolution  ftill 
met  with  great  oppofition,  efpecially  from  Giovanni  de9  Medici,  who 
puWiekly  protefted  againft  it,  and  faid,  (C  that  although  they  were 
fufficiently  convinced  of  the  Duke's  defigns,  it  would  yet  be  more 
prudent  to  wait  till  he  attacked  them,  than  to  be  the  aggrcflbrs :  for 
otherwife  the  Duke  might  fairly  juftify  all  his  fubfequent  proceedings 
to  the  other  Princes  of  Italy;  and  for  their  own  parts,  they  could  not 
in  that  cafe  expefl  fuch  effectual  afliftance  from  them,  as  they  might 
do  when  his  ambitious  and  enterprizing  fpirit  came  to  be  more  generally 
known;  fince  experience  (hewed  that  all  States  aft  with  much  more 
Vol.  I.  Z  vigour 
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Vigour  when  their  own  fafety  is  concerned  than  in  the  defence  and 
protection  of  others."  To  this  it  was  replied,  "  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  march  boldy  out  and  meet  the  enemy,  than  to  ftay  till  they 
,yr«e  attacked  by  him  at  home:  that  fortune  in  general  was  more 
favourable  to  the  Invader,  than ,. to  thofe  that  are  invaded:  and  though 
.  perhaps  it  might  be  more  expenfive,  it  certainly  would  prove  lefs  detri- 
mental in  the  end,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  their  enemy, 
than. to  have  their  own  depopulated/9  This  advice  was  approved  of, 
and  it,  was  refolved,  that  the  Ten  fhould  ufe  their  utmoft  efforts  in  the 
iirft  place  to  wreft  the  City  of  Furli  out  of  the  Duke's  hands  again* 
But  Philip  feeing  the  Florentines  fo  earneftly  bent  upon  the  recovery  of 
J  a  town  which  he  was  relblved  to  maintain,  now  thought  it  high  time 

to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  immediately  fent  Agnolo  della  Pergola  with 
4  considerable  force  to  Imola,  to  keep  the  Lord  of  that  place  fo  fully 
employed  in  the  defence  of  his  own  State,  that  he  £hould  not  be  able 
Jo  givp  his  Grandfon  any  affiftance.  Agnolo  accordingly  advanced 
almoft  to  the  walls  of  Imola,  and  finding  the  moats  frozen  over,,  (as 
£  it  w^s  then  a  very  cold  fcafon)  he  took  the  town  by  furprize  the  fame 

J  *^ght,  and  fent  Ludovico  prifoner  to  Milan,  though  the  Florentine  army 

*  ^Ll£°  ^^^  °^  at  ^^  t"ne  ^^  Modigliansu 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  feeing  Imola  loft,  and  open  war  now 
puhUckly  avowed,  ordered  their  Commanders  to  go  and  lay  fiege  ta 
rtaji ;  which  they  did,  and  inverted  it  on  every  fide :  and,,  to  prevent 
the  £}bke  from  fending  all  his  forces  to  its  relief,  they  took  Count  Al- 
J)crJigo  into  their  pay,  who  made  daHv  excurfions  from  Zagonara,  a 
fcwn  in  bis  poffeffion,  to  the  very  walls  of  Imola.  But  Agnolo,  who 
bereaved  our.  army  was  fi>  advantageoufly  polled,  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  raife  die  fiege  of  Furli,  without  running  too  great  a  rifque* 
determined  to  fit  down  before  Zagonara,  rightly  judging,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines would  abandon  their  enterprize  againft  Furli,  and  march  to  its 
(juccour ;  which  muff  oblige  them  to  fight  him  at  a  great  difadvantage* 
In  die  mean  time,.  Alberigo  was  reduced  to  fuch  diflbrefs  by  the  Duke's 
army,  that  he  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  agreed  to  furrender,  if  the. 
fpwn  was  not  relieved  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days..  When  this  came 
to  be  known  in  the  Florentine  camp,  and  in  the  City,  the  eagernefe 
which  every  one  {hewed  to  prevent  that  lofs,  was  the  occafion  of  their, 
{attaining  a  much  greater/  For  having  raifed  their  camp  before  Furli,, 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  Zagonara,.  they  came  to  an  engagement  with. 
Agnolo*  in  which  they  were  utterly  routed  *  not  (b  much  by  the  valour 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  badnefs  of  the  weather  i  for  our  forces,  having; 
marched  feveral  hours,,  through  very  deep  and  miry  roads,  and  con- 
tinual rain,  found  the  enemy  quite  freih,  and  in  fo  good  order,,  that* 

as- 
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as  it  might  well  be  expeded,  they  were  not  able  to  ftand  before  thfeiil, 
but  foon  fled  and  were  difoerfed.  However,  in  fo  great  a  defeat,  and 
which  made  fo  much  noife  all  over  Jtaly,  there  was  nobody  killed  but 
Ludovico  degli  Obizi,  and  two  of  his  men, who  were  thrown  from  their 
horfesj  and  trampled  to  death  in  the  mire. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  occasioned  great  confirmation  in  Florence, 
and  particularly  amongft  thofc  of  die  governing  party,  who  had  been 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  war  j  as  they  few  the  enemy  now  fo  power- 
ful and  elated,  and  themfelves  in  a  manner  not  only  difarmed  and  with- 
out allies,  but  hated  to  the  laft  degree  by  the  people,  who  infulted  them 
whenever  they  appeared  in  the  ftreets ;  complaining  of  the  infupportable 
taxes  they  had  laid  upon  them,  and  upbraiding  them  with  the  heavy 
expences  of  an  unneceflary  war.  "  Thefe  are  the  men,  faid  they,  who 
appointed  ten  fuperintendants  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  enemy !  how 
bravely  they  wrefted  Furli  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Duke !  you  now  fee, 
Fellow-citizens,  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  their  villainous  ma. 
chinadons  !  thefe  are  the  Defenders  of  cur  Liberty  forfooth  ;  a  name  that 
they  inwardly  hate,  as  their  aftions  have  fully  {hewn,  which  never 
tended  to  any  other  point  than  to  eftablifh  and  increafe  their  own  power, 
which  God  has  now,  mod  iuftly  indeed,  beta  pleafed  to  humble*  This 
is  not  die  only  time  they  have  brought  our  city  to  the  brink  of  ruin  j 
the  expedition  againft  King  Ladiflaus,  and  many  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  might  be  inftanced,  if  it  was  neceflary.  To  whom  will  they 
now  have  recourfe  for  affiftance  in  their  extremities  ?  To  Pope  Martin, 
whom  they  fo  vilely  abufed,  only  to  gratify  Braccio  da  Montone  ?  To 
Queen  Giovanna,  whom  they  bafely  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  throw 
herfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Arragon  ?"  With  thefe  and  other 
fuch  taunts  as  fury  and  defpair  commonly  fugged:  to  an  enraged  multi- 
tude, they  purfiied  them  wherever  they  went. 

The  Signiory,  therefore,  having  called  a  meeting  of  die  principal  Citi- 
zens, earneftly  exhorted  them  to  ufe  their  good  offices  and  endeavours 
to  (both  the  people,  and  to  appeafe  the  general  indignation  which  their 
clamours  had  excited.  At  this  meeting,  Rinaldo  (eldeft  fon  to  the  late 
Mafo  degli  Albizi)  having  fecretly  entertained  fomc  hopes  of  becoming 
fole  governor  of  the  Republic,  by  the  merit  of  his  own  fervices,  and 
"the  reputation  of  his  father,  made  a  long  fpeech  j  in  which  he  told  them, 
"  That  it  was  neither  generous,  nor  juft,  nor  good  policy,  to  form  a 
judgment  of  fiich  enterprizes  from  the  event  of  them  ;  for  it  happened 
fometimes,  that  the  bed  laid  defigns  mifcarried,  and  the  worn:  were 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  That  if  bad  meafures  were  applauded,  merely 
becaufe  they  proved  fortunate,  it  would  give  encouragement  to  rafhneis 
and  preemption ;  which  might  one  time  or  other  be  the  deftfudtion  of 
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the  Common- wealth;  as  it  did  not  always  happen  that  they  fucceeded* 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  vilify  de~ 
figns  that  were  wifely  planned,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they 
failed  in  the  execution  [/>] ;  fince  that  would  deter  fuch  as  were  moft 
able,  from  giving  their  advice,  and  delivering  their  opinion,  without  re- 
serve, in  any  exigency. "  He  then  (hewed  the  necefiity  of  entering  into 
this  war,  and  that  Tufcany  mud  have  been  the  feat  of  it,  if  they  had 
not  carried  their  arms  into  Romagna :  that  although  it  was  the  will  of 
God  their  forces  fhould  be  defeated,  the  lofs  was  not  fo  great  as  it  would 
fce,  if  they  abandoned  themfelves  to  defpair :  that  if  they  would  exprt 
themfelves  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  would  find  no  great  reaioi)  to  bo 
fo  deje&ed  at  their  overthrow,  nor  the  Duke  to  triumph  in  his  victory. 
That  they  might  make  themfelves  eafy  about  the  taxes,  which  would 
not  be  fo  heavy  by  a  great  deal  for  the  future,  as  they  had  been  *  fince 
adefenfive  war  could  not  be  attended  with  fo  much  expence,  a$  an 
offenfive  one.  He  laflly  conjured  thjem  to  imitate  the  noble  example  of 
th?ir  apceftors,  whofe  magnanimity  even  in  die  loweft  ebb  of  their  for- 
tune, had  at  all  times  fupported  the  State  againft  the  moft  powerful 
Qoemies." 

ypoi>  ttwfe  exhortations,  enforced  by  the  authority  of  fo  .popular  a 
man,  the  Citizens  began  to  recover -their  fpirits,  and  took  Couafc  Oddo, 
fjhe  Son.'Of  .Braccio  da  Montone,  into  their  pay,  under  the  infpedion  of 
Nkoolft  Ficcinino,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  from  Braccio  himfclf, ., 
and  was  efteemed  the  beft  fokjier  that  had  ever  fought  under  his  banners:. 
to  whom  they  likewife  joined  feveral  commanders  of  their  own,  and 
remounted  fuch  of  the  cavalry  as  had  loft  their  horfes  in  the  late  defeat. 
They  alfo  gave  a  commiffion  to  twenty  of  the  Citizens,  to  rake  further 
fupplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war;  who  feeing  the  governing  party, 
now  humbled  by  their  misfortunes,  took  courage^  and,  laid,  the  chie£ 
burden  of  the  tax  upon  their  fhoulders;  at  which  they  were  not  a  little . 
mortified  in  their  turn*    However,  as  they  could  not  for  fharoe  remon— 
ftrate  againft  it  as  a  particular  hardfhip,  they  only  complained  of  it  in 
general v  and  faid,  it  was  too  heavy,  and  ought  in  fame  meafure  to  be 
remitted.    But  when  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  council,  they  took, 
effectual  care  to  prevent  it ;  and  in  order  to  make,  all  impofitions  appear  - 
the  more  grievous  and  hateful  to  the  people  for  the  future,  they  gave  a. 
ftridfc  charge  to  their  officers  to  collet  this  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and. 
to  kill  any  one.  that  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  them,  or  refufe  to  pay  it.    In : 
confequeacc  of  thefe  orders,  fomany  were  either,  knocked  on  the  head, , 


Caftraci 


]  Sec  the  Reflexions  on  Fortune  and  Prudence,  prefixed  to  the  Life  of.  Caftruccia? 
anil  toward*  the  cad  of  thy  volume 


or,grievoufly  wounded,  that  k  was  apprehended  tht  two  potties  would 
come  to  Wows,  and. that  much  mifchief  would  enfue:  for  thofe  who 
had  been,  fo  Icjng  in  power*,  and  ufed  to  be  treated  with  foch  reverence 
and  diftinftion,  qould  hot  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  infuited  in,  thfe 
.manner;,  indilhe  other  fide  were  refolved,  that  every  man  in  his  turn 
fhould  equally  feel  -the  tiling  of  thefe  oppreffions.  i( 

Certain  of  the  principal  Citizens,  therefore,  had  a  private  conference^ 
in  which  they. determined  to  refume  their  former  authority,  and  to  fup- 
port  it  with  more  vigour  for  the  future y  feeing  their,  remiffnels  had  ei»-- 
bolde^ed  private  men  to  cavil  at  their  conduit,  and  given  fre&  courage 
to  thofe  who  were  wont,  *pon  every  occafioir,  to  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  the  populace.    After  many  of  theie  meetings*  and  much  con*- 
fultation,  they  agreed  to  Rave  *more  general  on^  in  St.  Stephen's  Churah>*. 
where  they  accordingly*  afiembled,.  to  the:  number  of  feventy^  by  thfr^ 
permiffion  of  Lorenao^Ridoiphi  and  Francifco  Gianfigliazad*  who  >wgfe; 
then  in  the  Signiory*  -Bat  Giovanni  def  Medici  was  not  there*  either 
becaufe  he  had  not  been  invited,  as  a peribn  in  whom  they  could  <ndt 
thoroughly  confide,  or  refufed  to  come,  becaufe  he.  did  not  approve  d£ 
fuchcabals^    When ^hey  were  all  met;  Rinaldo  degti  Albizi  took* the 
chair,  and  reprefented  to  them,  in  antithetic  manner*  the  ppefeat  cuh- 
cumftances  of  the  Cky,  and  how  the  government  of,  it*  by  their*  tpo> 
great  fecurity.aad-  inadvertence^  had  agaih  fallen  into  the  hinds  of  the 
people;  from  whom  their  fathers  had  recovered  it  in  the  year  1381.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  tyranny  of  thofe  that  were  in  the  adminiifaratfoai 
from«  1377,  till  that  time;  in.  which  interval;  cither  the  Father,  or 
Grandfather,  or  fome  near  relation;  of  almoft  every  ohe  that  was  theft  > 
pcefeot;  had  been  unjuftly  put  to  death*.  That  the  City  was  now  going ; 
to  rclapfe  into  the  fame  ftate  of  oonfufion  and  oppreffion,  as  the  mul- 
titude had  already  taken  upon  them  to  irapofe  taxes *  and,  if  they  were : 
not  either,  curbed:  by  force,  or  reftrained  by  fome  other,  more  dduahfo 
expedient;  would  certainly,  in  the  next  place,,  proceed,  to  appoint  fech» 
efficers-as  they  thought  fit::  after  which  *  they* would  turn  the  prefefct 
magistrates  out  of  their  feats,  to  the  utter,  deftra&ion.o£.  ant  adminiftra* 
tion  which  had  governed: the  City  with  fo  much  glory  and  reputation,, 
for  the  fpace  of  forty-two  years.     The  confequence  of  which  would  be,  > 
that  Florence  muft  either  be  blindly  governed  by  the  caprice  of  the  mul- 
titude, (and  then .  one  party  would  Jure  in  continual  danger  aad  appre-  - 
henfion,  whilftr  the  other  rioted  in  aH  manner  of  licentioufnefs)  or  itL 
muft  fall  under  the  fubje&ion  of  fome  one  perfon, -,  who  would  1  make. 
himfelf  abfolutc  Lord,  and  perhaps  Tyrant  over  it.     It  was  the  duty*, 
he  laid,  of  every  man  that  had  any  affection  for  his  Country,  or  regard. 
iov  his  own  reputation,  to  exert  himfelf.  at  .that  time, .  and  to  follow*  the : 
5  example 
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•example  of  Bardo  Mancini,  who  delivered  die  City  from  the  imminent 
♦danger  it  was  in,  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Albert! :  and  as  the  auda- 
rioufiiefs  of  the  multitude  was  in  a  great  meafuro  owing  to  the  large- 
nefsof  the  imborfttions,  abd  the  little  care  that  was  taken  in  them, 
(whkh  had  filled  the  palace  with  new  and  mean  men)  he  thought 
the  only  remedy  that  was  left  for  fuch  diforders  would  be,  to  reftorc 
the  authority  of  the  Nobility,  and  diminifh  that  of  the  Minor  Arts,  by 
reducing  them  from  fourteen  to  feven  :  which  would  lefien  die  power 
of  the  Plebeians  in  die  Councils,  both  by  retrenching  their  number, 
and  by  throwing  more  .weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  Grandees,  who 
would  be  Aire  to  nie  all  poffiblc  endeavours  to  deprefi  them,  out  of  re- 
venjge  for  old  injuries.  That  wife  men  always  availed  themfelves  of 
different  forts  of  people  at  different  feafons ;  and  if  their  fathers  had 
made  ufc  of  the  affiftance  of  the  Plebeians,  to  humble  the  infolence  of 
the  Grandees,  now  the  latter  were  brought  £o  low,  and  the  former 
become  k>  audacious,  it  would  be  no  bad  expedient  tojeon  with  one  to 
lower  die  other:  to  effeft  which,  if  artifice  was  not  Sufficient,  they  muft 
have  recourse  to  forcible  means  j  as  they  had  that,  an  their  power,  now 
forae  of  them  were  in  the  Commtfan  of  Ten,  and  might  fecrctly  bring  a 
iew  companies  of  foldicrs  into  the  City." 

VThis  fpeech  of  Rinaldo's  was  much  applauded,  and  his  advice  ap- 
proved of  by  every  body  *  and  Niccold  da.  Uzzano,  in  the  name  of  the 
reft*  made  anfwer,  <c  That  what  he  had  faid  was  very  true,  and  the 
remedies  he  propofed  efficacious  and  certain,  provided  they  could  be 
applied  without  making  an  open  divifion  in  the  City;  which  yet  he 
thought  might  be  done,  if  they  could  draw  Giovanni  de'  Medici  into 
their  defigns :  for  if  he  concurred  with  them,  the  multitude  being  de- 

E rived  -of  their  head,  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  oppofition :  but  if 
e  could  not  he  brought  over,  they,  could  not  eflfedi  it  without  force ; 
and  in  that  cafe,  it  was  doubtful  whether  t^hey  fhould  prevail,  and  if 
they  did,  they  probably  might  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  vi&ory. 
He  then  modeftly  reminded  them  of  the  advice  he  had  before  given 
them,  and  of  their  contempt  of  thofe  warnings,  at  a  time  when  they 
might  readily  have  prevented  thefe  difficulties  :  but  it  was  now  too  late 
to  do  that,  he  faid,  without  great  peril  and  hazard,  except  they  could 
gain  Giovanni  de'  Medici/9 

They  deputed  Rinaldo,  therefore,  to  wait  upon  Giovanni,  and  try,  if 
he  could  make  any  impreffion  upon  him ;  which  he  did  accordingly, 
and  ufed  all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of  to  perfuade  him  to  join 
them;  and  not,  by  fbftering  and  indulging  the  multitude,  at  laft  en- 
courage them  to  rebel,  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  Government,  and 
ruin  of  the  City  at  the  fame  time.    To  which  Giovanni  replied,  «  That 

he 
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lie  had  always  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  good  and  wife  Citizen  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  any  change  in  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
State  he  lived  in,  as  nothing  gave  greater  offence  to  the  generality,  than 
alterations  of  that  kind ;  and  where  many  are  difcontented,  it  is  but 
natural  to  apprehend  fome  fatal  event.     That  this  their  defign  in  all 
probability,  would  produce  two  very  pernicious  effedls  :  for,  in  the  firft 
place,  they  would  be  obliged  to  confer  honours  and  employments  upon 
filch*  as  having  never  enjoyed  any  before,  did  not  know  how  to  fet  a  due 
value  upon  them,  and  confequently  would  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  com?- 
plain,  if  they  were  not  admitted  to  them ;  and  in  the  next,  by  depriv- 
ing others  of  fuch  emoluments  as  they  had  long  been  ufed  to  tafte  the 
fweets  of,,  they  would  provoke  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  would  be 
impoffiWe  ever  to  appeafe  them  again  till  they  were  reftored :  by  which 
maimer  of  proceeding,  one  party  would  think  themfelves  much  more 
aggrieved,  than  the  other  benefited.  So  that  whofoever  ihould  be  hardy 
enough  to  purfue  fuch  a  resolution,  would  foon  find  he  had  gained  but 
few  mends,  and  many  enemies ;  the  latter  of  whom  would  be  more 
eager  to  do  him  a  mifchief  than  the  former  to  defend  him :  mankind 
being  naturally  more  prone  to  revenge  than  gratitude ;  fince  the  one 
puts  them  to  the  expence  of  refunding,  and  repaying  paft  favours ;.  the 
other  always  feems  attended  with  fome  degree  either  of  pleafure  or  profit" 
Then  addrcfiing.  himfelf  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  Rinaldo,  he 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  be  pteafed  to  recoiled  what  had  already  hap- 
pened, and  confider  how  bafely  and  perfidioufly  the  Citizens  of  Florence 
commonly  dealt  with  each  other,  perhaps  he  might  not  be  altogether  fo 
Anguine  in  his  prefent  undertaking :  for  that  as  foon  as  the  promoters 
and  advifers  of  it  had  iufficiently  depreflfed  the  people  by  the  help  of  his 
authority,  they  would  certainly  fall  upon  him  next  with  the  whole  force 
and  affiftance  of  the  Plebeians,  whofe  affe&ions  he  mull:  have  loft  by 
fuch  a  condud;  and  then  he  would  be  utterly  deferted  and  ruined.  That 
he  could  not  help  remembring  the  fate  of  Benedetto  Alhcrti,.  who,  at 
the  inftigation  of  fuch  as  confpired  his  deftrudion,  confented  to  the  fe- 
vere  proceedings  againft  Georgio  Scali  and  Tomafo  Strozzi,  and   foon 
after,  was  fent  into  exile  himfelf,  by  the  very  perfons  who  had  inveigled 
him  into  thofe  mealures.     He  advifed  him,  therefore,  to  think  more 
coolly  of  the  matter,  and  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  his  father,  who,  am  on  git 
other  Benefadions,  had  made  himfelf  fo  dear  to  his  fellow  Citizens,  by 
towering  the  excefiive  price  of  fait ;  by  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  every 
one,  whofe  taxes  did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  half  a  Florin,  whether 
he  would  pay  them  or  not  j  and  by  procuring  a  law  to  be  palled,  that 
bo  body  fhould  be  arrefted  for  debt  on  fuch  days  as  the  Councils  were 
aflcmbled.    He  told  him  in  Ihort,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  (hould 

3  never 
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never  agree  to  have  any  alterations  made  in  die  laws  or  cbtiffitutibtis  tot 
his  Country  [y].  T  ' 

When  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  deliberations  came  to  be  pubKckly  known, 
•it  ftill  added  to  the  reputation  of  Giovdnni,  and  wonderfully  Hcrtafed 
the  hatred  which  the  people  had  already  conceived  againft  the  other  citi- 
zens; with  whom  he  broke  off  all  manner  tof  cbpimecce,  that' he  might 
not  feem  to  give  them  any  encouragement  to  purfue  their  defigtis  uqdtr 
his  countenance  and  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  great  pains, 
to  convince  every  one  in  his  daily  convention,  that  it  was  fo  far  from 
his  intention  to  blow  op  difcord.  and'faftion,  that  Ke  ftbuttl  txCt  hft  ut* 
moft  endeavours  to  extinguifli  diem j  and  that  he  tdefitrdiiotiiiiTg1  more 
than  die  union  of  die  City.  At  which  declarations,  itiahy  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  a  little  cKfappointed,  as  they  expeAecf  tohavcfeen  hith 
aft  with  more  vigour  in  fuch  a  conjuncture ;  efperially  Alanfianiio  de* 
Medici,  who  being  a  man  of  a  warm  dUpofifion,  wasdbntihuaHy 2^n£ 
him  to  take  this  opportunity  of  humbling  his  enemies,  antf  ij^firig  his 
friends^  reproaching  him  with  his  cqldnefi  and  phlbgtfaitip  'triiiiner'  of 
proceeding,  which,  as  he  iaid,  emboldened  thofe  that 'drifted  him  ill, 
to  forai  daily  confpiracies  againft  him,  without  any  fort  of  feat  or'ire- 
ierve,  and  would  one  time  or  other  prove  the  ruiii  of  all  hls'&mltj  affd 
dependants.  They  were  feconded  in  this  by  CoBxAohWhri^  feiit  he'  was 
*Jeaf  to  all  ,their  remonftrances  and  promofliddonLapfl  SetettMiicdlto 

[j]  Toothing  can  'be-more  <fifguftftfl  to  a  "free  people,'  "ftiat  have  livted  inpeate  ancL 
ifccuiity  under  the  protection  of  good  Laws,  (the  jieceffity,  utility,  and  comfort  of 
which,  have  been  fully  evinced  by  a  loije  courfe  of  time)  than  an  pttqpipt  to  annul 
them.  Nor  has  any  thing  been  more  fatal  to  Princes  :  of  which,  every  one  muft  re- 
member many  inftances,  that  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  invidious,  to  recite.'  For, 
as  Giovanni  de'  Medici  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  this  anfwer  to  Rinaldo,  where  many 
are  difcontentea\  it  is  but  natural  to  apprehend  feme  fatal  tvtnt.  Let  the  Reader  figure  to 
himfelf  what  clamours,  and  perhaps  commotions,  would  enfue  in  this  kingdom,  if  the 
Habeas  Carpus  A£t,  for  inftance,  or  any  other  fundamental  law  of  our  happy  Conftitu- 
tion,  fhould  ever  be  repealed ;  which,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  no  fear  of  at  prefent. 
Long  eftablifhed  laws  and  cuftoms  recommend  themfelves  by  their  duration,  and  be- 
come not  only  venerable  by  antiquity,  but  in  a  manner  facred :  fo  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  meddle  with  them ;  of  which,  our  greateft  and  wifeft  Princes  and  Legiflators 
have  always  been  moft  fenfible.  Hence  the  celebrated  faying,  Nolumus  Angliee  leges 
mutari :  and,  old  ways  are  the  beft  ways :  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly  engraved  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Hence  the  juft  attachment  and  regard  that  has 
always  been  (hewn  to  them.— The  learned  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  Chancellor  of  England, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  fpeakingof  this  kingdom  in  his  treatife,  De  dominie  politico  iff 
regaliy  fays,  "  Regnum  hoc  in  omnibus  nationum  &  region  temporibus9  iifdem  quibus  nunc 
regitur  legibus  &T  confuetudinibus^  regebatur"  cc  The  laws  and  cuftoms  by  which  this 
Kingdom  is  now  governed,  are  the  very  fame  with  thofe  by  which  it  was  governed  in 
the  times  of  all  former  Kings,  and  the  feveral  nations  that  nave  come  into  it."  A  rare 
example!  See  State  Trafis,  Vpl,  IU,  p,  2699270.  concerning  the  rigbtiof  Sub)e£b  to  pt- 
iition%  .&c. 

purfue 
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purfuc  his  own  meafures :  the  defigns  of  the  faction,  however,  were 
now  plainly  difcovered,  and  the  City  began  once  more  to  divide  itfelf 
into  parties. 

There  were  at  that  time,  two  Chancellors  prefiding  in  the  fupreme 
Court  of  Juftice  under  the  Signiory,  whofe  names  were  [r]  Martino 
and  Paolo :  the  former  was  of  Uzzano's  party,  the  latter  followed  that 
of  the  Medici.  Rinaldo,  therefore,  perceiving  that  Giovanni  continued 
inflexible,  and  would  not  come  into  their  meafures  at  any  rate,  refolved 
to  turn  Martino  out  of  his  office,  as  he  thought  that  court  would  then 
be  wholly  at  his  devotion.  But  the  other  fide  being  aware  of  this, 
were  before-hand  with  him,  and  contrived  matters  fo  well,  that  they  got 
Martino  continued  and  Paolo  difcharged,  to  the  great  mortification  and 
prejudice  of  his  party.  This  would  certainly  have  occafioned  great  com- 
motions in  the  City,  if  it  had  not  happened  in  a  time  of  war  :  for  the 
people  had  not  yet  recovered  their  fpirits  fince  die  defeat  before  Zago- 
nara;  and  whilft  things  were  in  fuch  confufion  at  home,  Agnolo  della 
Pergola,  the  Duke's  General,  had  taken  all  the  towns  in  Romagna,  that " 
were  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Florentines,  except  Caftracaro  and  Modig- 
liana ;  fome  of  them  being  fo  ill  fortified,  that  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  fuftain  a  fiege,  and  others  given  up  through  the  pulillanimity  or 
treachery  of  their  governors. 

In  the  reduction  of  thefe  towns  there  happened  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumftances,  which  may  ferve  to  fliew  how  much  true  valour  and 
fidelity  are  admired,  and  with  what  deteftation  cowardice  and  perfidy 
are  looked  upon  even  by  an  enemy.  Biagio  del  Melano  was  then 
Governor  of  the  Caftle  of  Monte  Petrofo,  which  was  inverted  on  every 
fide  by  the  enemy ;  and  as  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it  and  he  faw  there 
was  no  poffibility  of  faving  the  fortrefs,  he  threw  a  parcel  of  ftraw  and 
bedding  over  the  walis,  on  that  fide  where  the  fire  had  not  yet  fpread 
itfelf,  upon  which  he  let  down  twj  of  his  Sons  who  were  but  infants, 
and  told  the  enemy  "  they  were  welcome  to  them  and  all  his  other 
wordly  goods,  which  indeed  were  now  in  their  hands ;  but  his  honour 
and  reputation,  which  he  had  always  efteemed  his  only  real  treafure, 
he  would  never  give  up,  nor  was  it  in  their  power  to  ravifh  them  from 
him."  The  befiegers,  ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  Magnanimity,  im- 
mediately ran  to  take  up  the  children,  and  threw  him  ropes  and  fcaling 
ladders  to  fave  himfelf  5  but  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  them ;  and  chofe 
rather  to  perifh  in  the  flames,  than  owe  his  life  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  [  s  ].     An  example  of  fortitude  that  may  vie  with  the  heroifm 

[r]  The  furnames  of  thefc  two  Magiftratcs  are  wanting  in  the  original. 
[s]  An  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  happened  at  Praeneftj,  when  it  was  taken  by  Sylla. 
He  ordered  his  foldiers  to  plunder  the  town,  and  knock  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  head, 
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of  Antiquity ;  and  the  more  remarkable,  as  fuch  were  but  very  rare  in 
thofe  times.  What  effects  could  be  faved  from  the  fire  were  generoufly 
rcftored  to  the  children,  who  were  likewife  fent  home  to  their  relations : 
and  the  Republick,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  bravery  of  their  father, 
made  a  handfome  provifion  for  them  as  long  as  they  lived.  Very  different 
was  the  behaviour  of  Zanobi  del  Pino,  governor  of  Galeata,  who  not 
only  fhamefully  gave  up  that  place  without  making  any  defence,  but 
advifed  Agnolo  to  leave  the  mountains  and  faftneffes  of  Romagna,  and 
defcend  into  the  plains  of  Tufcany,  where  he  might  carry  on  the  war 
with  lefs  danger  and  greater  advantage.  But  Agnolo,  detefting  his 
bafenefs  and  cowardice,  delivered  him  up  to  his  own  men,  who,  having 
treated  him  with  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  he  deferved,  (hut  him 
up  in  a  dungeon,  with  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards  to  eat;  telling  him 
"  that  would  foon  make  him  a  good  Ghibeline,  fince  he  had  chofen  to 
leave  the  Guelphs  : "  but  he  died  in  a  few  days  of  hunger  [  t  ]. 

except  one  man,  who  had  formerly  entertained  him  with  great. hofpitality..  This  man*, 
however,  when  he  heard  of  it,  faid,  he  difdained  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  for  his 
life  to  one  that  had  ruined  his  country;  and  difguifmg  himfelf,  he  mixed  in  the  crowd 
with  his  Fellow-citizens,  and  was  killed..  But  are  not  thefe  inftances  of  madnefs  rather 
than  true  valour  ?  and  if  they  are  not,  have  we  not  many  of  the  fame  in  modern  hiftory,. 
and  fome  in  that  of  our  own  nation,  without  recurring  to  Antiquity  ? 

[f]  As  Machjavel  has  honoured  Biagio  with. faying,  that  hisn fortitude  might  vie  with 
the  beroifm  of  antiquity  y  he  ought  in  juftice  to  have  diftinguUhed  Zanobi  too  by  compar- 
ing his  oafenefs  with  that  of  old  times.  For  there  were  very  eminent  Poltroons  and 
Traitors  in  thofe  days  as  well  as  in  thefe  later  ages,  bad  as  they  have  been :  though  Ma- 
Qbiavel,  like  many  others,. feems  to  fpeak  as  if  the  workL.was  inhabited  only  by  Heroes 
;*nd  Demi-Gods  at  that  time  of  day..  There  have  always  been:  good  and  baa,  brave  men , 
and  cowards ,  and  mankind  feem  to  have  been  pretty  much  the  fame  from  the  firft  ac- 
counts we  have  had  of  their  a&ions  to  the  prefent  times.  Complaints  t)f  their  prodi- 
gious wickednefs  and  degeneracy  are  not  peculiar  to  our  own  :  the  moft  antient  poets 
atnd  hiftorians,  both  facred  and  prophane,  abound  with  them.  If  Biagio  was  a  man . 
a/itiqua  fdei9  Zanobi  likewife  had  many  a  vile  parallel  in  thofe  fo  much  celebrated  ages. 
Let  one  fuffice,.  out  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the  learned  Dr.  Leland's  Life  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,.  with  the  remark  of  a  good  Commentator  upon  it.  u  The  Olynthians  hav- 
ing given,  refuge  to  two  brothers,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  formed  a  confpiracy 
againft  Philip,  he  feized  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambition  j  and  upon  their 
refilling  to  deliver  up  the  accufed,  he  razed  their  city  to  the  foundations  ;  a  city  which 
for  its  extraordinary  elegance  and  delightful  fituation,  was  celebrated  through  all  Greece. 
The  wretched  inhabitants,  without  diftinftion,  and  without  regard  to  condition,  fex,  or 
age,  were  expofed  to  public  au&ion,  and  fold  to  any  of  the  Greeks  who  were  inclined : 
to  purchafe  them.— Philip  fuceeeded  in  the  redudion  of  this  city  by  bribing  Euthycrates 
and  Lafthenes,  the  Olynthian  commanders,  and  fome  others,  to  betray  their  country. 
Thefe  two  principal  traitors  became  obje&s  of  contempt  and  deteftation,  even  to  the 
Macedonians..  The  foldiers  were  continually  infulting  them  with  the  opprobrious  names 
of  traitors,  parricides,. and  villains.  They  complained  to  Philip,  and  defired  his  pro- 
tection :  but  his  anfwer.  completed  their  confufion,  and  plainly  (hewed  with  what  ab- 
horrence fuch  wretches  muft  ever  exped  to  be  received,  even  by  thofe  who  have  been 
fejrved  by  their  iniquity,  Don't  mini  thefe  rude  ill-mannered  fellows y  faid  Philip  i  they  are 
I,  hx, 
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In  the  mean  time,  Count  Oddo  and  Niccolo  Piccinino  had  entered 
the  Vale  of  Lamona,  to  try  if  they  could  prevail  upon  the  Lord  of  Faenza 
to  join  the  Florentines;  or  at  leaft  to  curb  the  excurfions  of  Agnolo,  • 
if  poflible,  in  Ro magna.     But  as  that  Vale  is   naturally  fortified  with 
ftrong  pafies,  and  the  inhabitants  inured  to  arms,  the  Count  Was  (lain 
and  Niccolo  taken  prifoner  and  fent  to  Faenza.     Fortune  however  fo 
ordered  it,  that  the  Florentines  gained  by  the  confequence  of  this  defeat, 
what  they  could  not  perhaps  have  obtained  by  a  Vidtory :  for  Niccolo 
negotiated  fo  effectually  with  the  Lord  of  Faenza  and  his  Mother,  that 
they  confented  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Republick  of  Florence  % 
in  confequence  of  which  he  was  fet  at  liberty.     Yet  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  purfue  thofe  meafures  himfelf,  which  he  had  recommended  to  others  t 
for  when  he  had  received  the  arrears  that  were  due  to  him  from  the 
Florentines,  he  either  thought  their  pay  too  inconfiderablc,  or  that  he 
could  have   better  elfewhere :  upon  which,  he  fuddenly  left  Arezzo 
where  he  then  refided,  and  went  to  Duke  Philip  in  Lombardy,  who 
took  him  into  his  fervice.     The  Florentines  difmayed  at  this  unexpected 
defertion,  and  the  great  expence  they  had  been  at  to  no  purpofe,  began 
to  perceive  they  were  not  any  longer  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  this 
war  alone ;  and  therefore  fent  Ambafladors  to  entreat  the  Venetians  to 
take  a  (hare  in  it,  and  prevent  the  further  progrefs  of  a  Prince,  whofe 
growing  power,  if  not  timely  checked,  would  be  as  prejudicial  to  therrt 
as  to  the  State  of  Florence.   The  Venetians  were  likewife  advifed  to  it  by 
Franciico  Carmignuola,  a  Commander  of  very  great  reputation  in  thofe 
times,  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  the  Duke,  but  afterwards  left 
him  upon  fome  difguft.    They  were  doubtful,  however,  for  feme  time 
what  part  to  adt  in  this  matter -,  as  they  did  not  thoroughly  confide  in 
Carmignuola,  and  fufpedted  the  mifunderftanding  betwixt  him  and  the 
Duke  was  only  a  pretended  one.     But  whilft  they  were  in  this  (late  of 
fufpence,  it  happened  that  the  Duke  had  found  means  to  bribe  one  of 
that  General's  Domefticks  to  give  him  poifon;  which,  though  it  did 
not  prove  mortal  indeed,  yet  very  much  impaired  his  health.     Upon 
this,  the  Venetians  laid  afide  all  fufpicion  of  Carmignuola's  fidelity; 

ftrangers  to  all  civility  and  good  breeding,  and  call  every  thing  by  its  proper  name.  The  fate 
of  thefe  men  was  worthy  of  their  bafenefs  :  they  were  thus  expofed  to  all  poflible  in- 
fult,  unprotected  and  defpifed  ;  and  either  removed  by  a  violent  death,  or  fuffered  to 
languifh  in  difgrace  and  poverty." 

The  treatment  which  thefe  vile  betrayers  of  their  country  met  with,  verifies  the  pro- 
verb, that,  however  we  may  relijh  the  treafon^  we  abhor  the  traitor.  But  we  leave  the 
Reader  to  determine,  whether  it  was  politic  in  Philip  to  ufe  thefe  wretches  with  fuch 
farcaftic  feverity.  As  he  meditated  further  acquifitions,  and  might  again  have  occalion 
to  employ  fuch  like  bafe  inftruments  to  accomplifli  his  ends,  was  it  not  the  way  to 
deter  others  from  yielding  to  his  corrupt  follicitations  ? 

A  a  2  and 
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and  the  Florentines  ftill  continuing  to  follicit  their  aid,  they  entered  into 
a  League  with  them,  in  which  it  was  agreed  betwixt  the  two  States, 
that  the  war  fhould  be  profecuted  at  their  common  expencc;  that  the 
Venetians  fhould  hold  what  they  might  happen  to  conquer  in  Lombardy,, 
and  the  Florentines  enjoy  fuch  towns  as  they  could  reduce  in  Tufcany 
and  Romagna;  and  that  Carmignuola  fhould  be  appointed  Captaia 
General  of  the  League.  In  confequence  of  this  confederacy*  the  war 
was  immediately  carried  into  Lombardy,  where  it  was  conduced  with 
fuch  bravery  and  integrity  by  Carmignuola,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
months,  he  took  many  towns  from  the  Duke,  and  at  laft  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Brefcia ;  a  city  which,  according  to  the  method  of  making  war 
in  tljofe  times,  was  thought  impregnable. 

This  war  having  now  lafted  five  years,  that  is,  from  1422  to  1427,, 
the  Citizens  began  to  be  fo  grievoufly  impoverished  by  the  heavy  and 
continual  impositions  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  make  fome  alteration  in  them.     In  order,  therefore* 
to  proportion  them  according  to  every  man's  circumftances,   it  was 
provided  that  perfonal  eftates  fhould  be  taxed  as  well  as  real,  and  that 
whofbever  had  effedts  of  that  kind  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  Florins  or 
more,  fhould  pay  one  half  as  much  for  every  hundred  as  a  perfon  that 
had  land  or  houfes  of  the  fame  worth.     And  as  this  tax  was  regulated 
by  a  Law  made  on  purpofe,  and  not  left  to  the  Arbitrement  of  partial 
or  interefted  perfons,  it  was  likely  to  fall  fo  much  the  more  heavily  upon 
the  richer  Citizens.    Upon  which  account,  it  was  vehemently  oppofed. 
by  them  all  before  it  pafled  into  a  Law,  except  Giovanni  de'  Medicir 
who  publickly  exprefled  his  approbation  of  it ;  fo  that  it  was  carried 
againft  them.    And  becaufe  every  man's  goods  were  rated  in  this  affefT- 
ment,  which  the  Florentines  call  Accajiare^  it  went  by  the  name  of 
Catafto.     By  this  law  the  more  powerful  Citizens  were  in  fome  meafure 
reftrained  from  oppreffing  the  inferior  fort,  and  influencing  their  votes 
in  the  Councils,  as  they  had  been  ufed  to  do,  by  the  threats  of  taxing; 
them  accordingly  as  they  gave  their  fuffrages..    This  tax,  therefore,, 
was  very  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  by  the  generality,    though  highly 
difguftful  to  the  government.     But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to- 
be  ever  reftlefs  and  diicontented,  and  when  they  have  gained  one  advan- 
tage, to  be  ftill  grafping  at  a  higher,  the  people  not  fatisfied  with  this 
equality  of  taxation,  eftablifhed  by  the  Law,  demanded  a  retrofpedt,  by 
which  it  might  appear  how  much  lefs  the  rich  Citizens  had  paid  before, 
than  they  ought  to  have  done  according  to  this  regulation,  and  every 
one  be  made  to  account  for  deficiencies;  that  fo  they  might  be  put  upon 
the  fame  level  with  thofe  who  had  been  obliged  to  fell  their  goods  and 
inheritances  to  difcharge  impofitions  fo  arbitrarily  laid  upon  them.    This. 

demand 
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demand  Teemed  ftill  more  grievous  than  the  Catafto  itfelf,  to  thofe  that 
had  lately  been  in  power,  who,  to  evade  the  force  of  it,  made  heavy 
rcmonftrances,  and  faid,  "  it  was  a  moft  unjuft  diftribution  ;  as  the  tax 
was  laid  upon  moveables,  which  often  changed  hands  and  were  daily 
fubjedt  to  perifh  :  that  there  were  many  who  had  concealed  treafures, 
the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  eafily  be  come  at :  that  it  was  hard 
upon  thofe  who  were  loaded  with  the  care  of  the  public  affairs,  (to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  own  private  concerns)  to  be  equally  taxed  with 
the  reft  of  the  Citizens ;  and  that  it  might  reafonably  be  hoped,  whilft 
the  Republick  was  fatisfied  with  only  the  pecuniary  contributions  of  fome* 
it  would  not  be  fb  rigorous  to  exadt  both  the  labours  and  fortunes  of 
others."    To  this  it  was  anfwered  by  thofe  who  approved  of  the  Catafto, 
•*  that  as  moveable  goods  changed  hands,  the  tax  might   be  varied 
accordingly  -,  that  no  account  was  to  be  made  of  fuch  as  had  concealed 
treafure,  or  money  locked  up  in  their  coffers ;  for  as  wealth  of  that  iort 
did  not  yield  any  profit  or  intereft,  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  tax  it  5 
and  whenever  k  was  otherwife  applied,  it  muft  of  ncceffity  be  known  : 
that  if  any  one  was  tired  of  his  labours  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  refign  his  employment  if  he  plealed,  and  to  give 
himfelf  no  further  trouble  about  it  j  fince  it  was  hoped,  other  well-dif- 
pofed  Citizens  might  be  found,  who  would  not  grudge  to  aflift  the  Re- 
public both  with  their  fortune  and  counfels :  and  that  when  fo  much 
honour,  and  fo  many  other  emoluments  were  the  conftant  reward  of 
fuch  as  filled  the  great  offices  of  State,  they  might  think  themlelves 
very  well  paid  for  their  fervices,  without  being  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon taxes  [«].     But  this,  they  faid,   was  not  the  real  caufe  of  their 

[«]  If  a  perfon  (fays  Mr.  Bayle,  in  Voc.  du  Haillan)  fhould  afk  whether  thofe,  who 
have  public  employments,  are  as  mercenary  as  the  fervants  of  a  private  man,  the 
quefticn  would  feem  abfurd  at  firft  fight :  but  after  due  examination,  it  would  appear  a 
proper  fubjed  to  be  argued  upon  on  both  fides  ;  and  one  would  even  chufe  the  arfirma- 
tive  fide  of  the  queftion*  Confuler  the  accounts  of  news-writers*  both  printed  and  not 
printed,  and  the  conversion  of  people  that  have  lived  a  long  while  amongft  the  great, 
Confult  the  hiftorfans  who  give  the  moft  particular  relations  of  things  ;  read  thofe  efpc- 
cially  that  publifh  Memoirs,  if  you  will  properly  weigh  all  thefe,  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  you  will  confefs*  that  a  poor  Footman  is  proportionably  lefs  mercenary,  and  more 
generous,  than  moft  of  thofe  that  enjoy  confiderablc  employments,  either  at  court  or 
in  the  ftatc.  They  are  perfons  who  are  very  fcldom  fatisiird  ;  they  are  always  ready  to 
afk  for  new  dignities  and  a  larger  falary,  to  complain  that  the  reward  they  receive  is  but 
a  poor  one,  to  make  a  great  (hew  of  their  fervices,  to  murmur  if  they  arc  neglected 
and  others  preferred,  and  to  ihew  their  difcontent  by  their  rafli  and  haughty  proceed- 
ings. Thefe  Gentlemen  make  no  lcruple  of  demanding  large  recompences,  becaufe 
they  perfuade  themfelves,  tiu.L  their  matter,  a  King,  a  Sovereign  Prince,  and  the  Public, 
cannot  come  to  want,  though  they  them  (elves  fuck  at  their  vitals  like  the  moft  greedy 
leeches.  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  fuch  a  one,  or  fuch  a  one  ruined  themfclvcs  in 
the  fervice  of  their  Prince/and  that  the  whole  eftate,  and  the  very  houies  of  fuch  a  Lord, 

muimurs; 
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murmurs ;  they  were  mortified  that  they  could  no  longer  carry  on  a 
war  folely  at  the  expence  of  others,  but  were  now  obliged  to  (hare  in 
it  themfelves  :  that  if  this  courfe  had  been  taken  before,  there  neither 
would  have  been  any  war  with  King  Ladiflaus  in  times  paft,  nor  at  pre- 
fent  with  Duke  Philip  ;  both  which  were  fet  on  foot,  without  any 
neceffity,  and  only  to  enrich  fome  particular  Citizens.*' 

Thefe  difcontents,  however,  were  in  fome  degree  allayed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  reprefented  to  the  people,  the  bad 
confequences  of  retrofpedts :  "  That  it  behoved  them  rather  at  prefent 
to  look  forward,  and  provide  for  the  future :  that  if  the  late  taxes  had 
been  heavy  and  unreasonable,  they  ought  to  thafak  God  that  a  way  had 
been  found  to  alleviate  them,  and  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  unite,  and 
not  divide  the  City,  as  they  certainly  would,  if  they  perfifted  in  their 
demand  of  reducing  former  taxes  to  the  level  of  the  prefent :  and  that 
a  wife  General  was  ibmetimes  very  ^vell  content  with  a  vidtory,  that  was 
not  altogether  complete  $  fince  experience  (hewed,  that  men,  by  grafping 
at  too  much,  often  loft  what  they  had  gained  before/'  With  thefe,  and 
other  arguments  of  the  like  nature,  he  foothed  the  refentment  of  the 
people  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  dropped  their  demand  of  a  re- 
trofped:. 

Soon  after  this,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Duke  Philip  at  Ferrara, 
by  the  mediation  of  a  Legate  from  the  Pope :  but  as  it  was  not  long 
before  he  broke  the  conditions  of  it,  the  League  took  up  arms  again, 
and  came  to  an  engagement  with  his  forces  at  Maclovio,  where  they 
utterly  defeated  him.  After  which,  he  propofed  frefh  terms  to  them, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Florentines,  becaufe  they  grew  jealous  of 
the  Venetians,  and  thought,  that  they  themfelves  were  throwing  their 
money  away  only  to  aggrandize  others.  The  Venetians  likewife,  for 
their  part,  were  no  lefs  ready  to  come  into  the  accommodation  5  as  they 
found  Carmignuola  proceeded  but  very  flowly,  and  made  little  advan- 
tage of  his  vidtory,  after  he  had  routed  the  Duke's  army :  on  which 
account,  they  thought  it  unfafe  to  truft  him  any  further.  A  peace  there- 
arc  ordered  to  be  fold.  Thefe  are  not  inftances  of  generofity  :  the  love  of  their  country 
is  not  the  caufe  of  the  poverty  to  which  they  are  reduced  :  it  is  owing  either  to  their 
mercenary  difpofition,  or  to  their  luxury  and  excefles.  They  imagined,  that  if  they 
appeared  at  court,  or  in  the  army,  with  fplendid  equipages,  which,  after  all,  are  not 
of  the  lead  fervice  to  the  public,  they  mould  the  more  eafdy  obtain  the  reward  they 
aimed  at :  and  if  at  laft  they  ruined  themfelves,  it  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
State,  but  to  gratify  their  own  pride,  and  other  private  paffions.  An  Ariftides,  a  Fa- 
bricius,  who,  after  they  had  been  raifed  to  the  higheft  ports,  and  lived  with  exemplary 
frugality,  left  very  little  or  nothing  to  their  children  indeed  ;  but  are  noble  inftances  of 
public  lpirit  and  love  of  their  country.  But  where,  adds  he,  are  fuch  men  to  be  met 
with  1 — Thank  Heaven  >  thtre  are  yet  fome  fuch  to  be  met  with  in  England. 

fore 
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fore  was  figned  betwixt  them  in  the  year  1428  ;  by  which,  the  towns 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  Florentines  in  Romagna  were  reftored  to 
them,  and  Brefcia  ceded  to  the  Venetians  j  befides  which,  the  Duke 
gave  them  the  city  of  Bergamo,  and  the  Territory  belonging  to  it.  This 
war  coft  the  Florentines  three  millions  and  five  hundred  thoufand 
Ducats ;  a  war,  which  only  ferved  to  give  the  Venetians  an  opportunity 
of  extending  their  power  and  dominion  $  whilft  it  produced  nothing  but. 
poverty  and  diflenfion  amongft  themfelves.  For  a  peace  was  no  fooner 
concluded  with  the  Duke,  but  frefh  Commotions  began  amongft  their 
own  fubjedts..  The  late  Governors  not  being  able  to  bear  the  Catafto, 
and  feeing  no  other  way  to  rid  themfelves  of  it,  endeavoured  to  raile  a 
fpirit  of  difcontent  in  the  reft  of  the  Citizens ;  that  fo  they  might  avail 
tnemfelves  of  their  co-operation  to  procure  a  repeal  of  it.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  reprefented  to  the  Commiflioners  that  were  appointed  to 
levy  the  tax,  "  that  they  ought  to  fearch  all  the  houfes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns;  as  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  might,  perhaps,  convey 
fome  part  of  their  efFedts  thither."  In  confequence  of  which,  all  towns 
that  were  fubjedt  to  the  Florentines,  had  orders  to  deliver  inventories  of 
Aeir  goods  to  them  in  a  certain  time.  But  the  people  of  Volterra  would 
not  comply  with  this  order,  and  fent  fome  of  their  townfmen  to  com- 
plain of  it  to  the  Signiory,  as  an  att  of  oppreffion  :  at  which  the  Com- 
miflioners were  fo  provoked,  that  they  fent  eighteen  of  them  to  prifon. 
The  Volterrans  likewife  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  this  treatment; 
but  durft  not  rebel  at  that  time,  for  fear  of  bringing  a  heavier  punifh- 
ment  upon  their  Deputies. 

In  this  juncture,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  fell  fick,  and  finding  there  was 
no  hope  of  recovery,  he  called  his  two  Sons,  Colimo  and  Lorenzo,  to 
his  bed  fide,  andlpoke  to  them  in  this  manner:  "  I  perceive  that  I  am 
now  approaching  the  limits  which  God  and  Nature  have  prefcribed  to 
my  days.  Ifhail  die  with  pleafure,  as  I  leave  you  both,  my  dear  children, 
in  health  and  profperity,  and  in  a  condition  to  live  with  honour,  and  be- 
loved by  every  body,  if  you  follow  my  example  and  inftrudtions.  For 
indeed,  nothing  gives  me  fo  much  confolation  in  this  extremity,  as  the 
reflexion  that  I  have  never  injured  any  man  $  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
always  endeavoured  to  do  good  to  every  one  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power. 
Let  me  advife  you  to  do  the  fame.  If  you  would  live  with  fafety  and 
comfort,  be  content  with  fuch  a  ihare  in  the  government  as  your  fellow 
Citizens  confer  upon  you  ;  by  which  you  will  avoid  envy  and  danger. 
For  it  is  that  which  a  man  arrogates  to  himfelf  that  makes  him  odious, 
and  not  what  is  voluntarily  given  him  :  fo  you  will  always  be  upon  a 
much  fecurer  bottom  and  obtain  more,  than  they,  who,  by  attempting 
to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  often  lofe  their  own,  and  in  the  mean 

time 
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time  live  in  continual  anxiety  and  difquietude.     By  obferving  this  con- 
dud,  I  have  not  only  preferved,  but  augmented  my  fortune  and  repu- 
tation in  this  City,  amongft  fo  many  enemies  and  inteftine  broils :  and 
by  the  fame  manner  of  life,  it  is  in  your  power  both  to  maintain  and 
increafe  yours.  But  if  you  take  a  different  courfc,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  your  end  will  be  like  that  of  feveral  others,  who,  in  my  memorv, 
have  ruined  both  themfelves  and  their  families."  He  died  not  long  after, 
extremely  lamented  by  the  whole  City,  as  he  well  deferved  to  be,  con- 
(idering  his  excellent  qualities.     For  he  was  very  charitable  and  com- 
paflionate,  and  not  only  gave  liberally  to  thofe  that  were  in  want,  but 
prevented  their  afking.     His  univerfal  benevolence  taught  him  to  love 
good  men,  and  pity  die  evil.     He  never  follicitcd  any  Honours,  though 
he  obtained  the  higheft.     He  never  went  to  the  palace,  but  when  the 
reft  of  the  Signiory  fent  for  him.     He  was  always  averfe  to  war,  and 
recommended  pacific  meafures.    To  thofe  that  were  in  adverfity,  he  was 
a  kind  friend,  and  promoted  the  welfare  of  fuch  as  lived  in  profperity. 
Difdaining  to  plunder  the  public,  his  fole  aim  was  to  ferve  his  Country. 
When  in  power,  he  was  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs  to  every  one ;  ex- 
ceeding wile,  though  not  a  man  of  much  eloquence.     He  had  a  me- 
lancholy countenance,  but  was  pleafant  and  facetious  in  converfation. 
He  died  poflefled  of  immenfe  riches,  and  full  of  glory  and  reputation  ; 
leaving  his  fon  Cofimo  heir  to  his  fame  and  fortune  ;  both  which  he  not 
only  maintained,  but  augmented. 

The  Volterran  deputies  being  tired  of  their  imprifonment,  at  laft  pro- 
mifed  to  comply  with  the  order  before  mentioned :  upon  which,  they 
were  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Vblterra,  juft  at  a  time  when  they 
were  making  an  Imborfation  for  new  Magiftrates  there  :  and  as  it  hap- 
pened, one  Giufto,  [x  ]  a  Plebeian,  but  a  man  in  great  credit  with  the 
people,  and  one  of  thofe  that  had  been  confined  at  Florence,  was  drawn 
amongft  the  reft.  This  man,  though  already  fufficiently  irritated  at  the 
Florentines,  both  on  account  ot  the  private  injury  which  he  himfelf 
had  fuftained,  and  the  indignity  that  was  offered  to  the  whole  town, 
became  ftill  more  determined  by  the  inftigations  of  Giovanni  di  [y],  a 
man  of  a  noble  family  and  his  aflbciate  in  the  Magiftracy,  to  make  ufe 
of  his  intereft  and  authority,  to  wreft  the  town  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Florentines,  and  take  the  government  of  it  upon  himfelf.  Upon  this 
encouragement,  Giufto  took  arms,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  town, 
feized  upon  the  Governor,  and,  by  the  confent  of  the  people,  took  the 
reins  into  his  own  hands.     The  Florentines  were  not   a  little  mor- 

[*]  The  Surname  is  wanting  in  the  original.  [j]  The  Surname  is  alfo 
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tified  at  the  revolt  of  Volterra.  However,  as  they  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Milan,  they  thought  they  mould  have  nobody  to 
tlifturb  them  in  attempting  to  recover  it;  and  therefore  immediately 
appointed  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  and  Palla  Strozzi  their  [z]  commiflaries 
to  conduit  the  expedition.    But  Giufto  expe&ing  to  be  molefted  in  his 
new  fovercienty  by  the  Florentines,  fent  to  defire  the  aid  of  the  Luc- 
chefe  and  Sienefe  ;  the  former  of  whom  would  not  fend  him  any,  as 
they  were  then  in  amity  with  the  State  of  Florence :  and  Paolo  Guinigi, 
who  at  that  time  was  Lord  of  Lucca,  in  order  to  regain  the  friendship 
of  the  Florentines  (which  he  feared  he  had  loft  by  inclining  to  the 
mtereft  of  Duke  Philip)  not  only  flatly  refufed  to  give  him  any  affiftance, 
but  fent  the  perfon  under  a  guard  to  Florence,  who  came  to  follicit  it. 
Thefe  commiflaries  refolving  to  come  upon  the  Volterrans  before  they 
could  form  any  alliances,  prefently  drew  together  all  their  horfe,  and 
railed  a  large  body  of  infantry  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Vale  of  Arno  and 
Ac  territory  of  Pifa,  and  advanced  towards  Volterra.     Giufto,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf  $  and  though  he  faw  the  great 
preparations  which  the  Florentines  were  making  againft  him,  and  that 
he  muft  expert  no  fuccour  from  the  neighbouring  States,  yet  he  trufted 
to  the  ftrength  and  fituation  of  the  place,  and  manfully  provided  for 
his  defence.    There  was  at  that  time  in  Volterra,  one  Metier*  Arcolano, 
a  man  of  good  intereft  amongft  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  townfmen, 
and  brother  to  that  Giovanni,  by  whofe  perfuafions  Giufto  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  take  the  government  of  it  himfelf.     This  Arcolano 
having  aflembled  feveral  of  his  moft  trufty  friends,  reprefented  to  them 
how  fair  an  opportunity  providence  had  now  given  them  of  advancing 
themfelves  and  delivering  their  city  out  of  its  prefent  troubles  :  for  if 
they  would  take  up  arms  to  depofe  Giufto  and  deliver  up  the  city  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  they  would  not  only  preferve  its 
ancient  privileges,  but  become  the  Governors  of  it.     To  this,  they  all 
readily  confented,  and  going  diredtly  to  the  Palace  where  Giufto  refided, 
feme  of  them  ftaid  below  ftairs,  whilft  Arcolano  and  three  others  went 
up  into  his  apartment ;  and  finding  him  there  with  fome  of  the  Citi- 
zens, they  took  him  afide,  as  if  they  had  fomething  of  importance  to 
communicate  to  him;  and  having  drawn  him  by  degrees,  in  the  courfe 

[2]  Commiflaries,  in  the  foreign  fcrvice,  are  officers  that  muftcr  the  army,  fettle 
the  procuration,  conveyance,  and  diftribution  of  provifions,  ammunition,  and  pay,  take 
a  particular  account  of  every  regiment,  fee  that  they  arc  complete,  that  the  horfes  arc 
in  good  order,  and  the  men  well  armed  and  accoutred.  They  likewife  fometimes  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  General,  and  are  a  check  upon  his  proceedings,  and  fometimes  com- 
mand the  forces  themfelves,  acting  as  InUndant  of  the  army  and  Lieutenant  General  at 
the  fame  time. 
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of  their  conversation,  into  another  room,  they  {hut  the  door  and  fell 
ijpoo  him  with  their  fwords.  He  hafithe  courage  however  to  draw  his 
own,  and  defperately  wounded  two  of  them  before  he  fell :  but  not 
being  able  to  deal  wtfh  fo.many,  he  was  killed  at  laft,  and  his  body 
ttyrpwn.  out  of  the  i$aodow.  After  which*  the  reft  erf.  Arcolapo's  ac- 
complices took  arms  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  the  Florentine  CQpin 
mifJyies ;  who  prefently  brought  in  theif  whole  army  and  took  pofleffioa 
o£  it,  without  any  Capitulation  qr  terms  granted  to. the  inhabitants.  So 
that  the  city  was  ftill  more  humbled  an0  ftli  into  worfe  circumftances 
than  i(  was.  in  before:  for  befits  o{hei;  marks  of  their  indignation,  the 
Florentines  took  away  the  greater  p^t  oij  their,  territory  from. them,  and 
reduced  the.  reft  intq  3.  Bail^ick. 

!  Volterra  being  thus,  happily  ijecovcfed,  it  was  hoped  a  lafting  tran- 
quillity would  have  been  cftablUJied,  both  abroad  and  at  home*  But 
qmtition  foon  kindled  a  new  waf .  Niccolo ,  Foijebraccip, ,  the.  Son,  of  a. 
Sifter  tp  Braccio  da  Perugia,  hajl  long  ferved  the  Florentines  in  their 
wars,  with  the  Puke  of  Milan.  But  after,  a  Peace  wa&qopqlpded  betwixt 
them,  this  commander  was.  difcharged  from  their  pay,  and.  had  his 
quarters  at  Fucecchio :  from  whqnqe.  the-  commifiaries  fent  for  him  and. 
his  troops  to  employ  them  in  the.redu&ion  of  Volterra.  It  was  therefore 
generally  believed  that  whiift  Rir>aldo  degli  Albizi  was  engaged  with, 
him  in  that  enterprize,  he  perfuaded  him  to  pick  a  quarrel  upon  fome 
pretence  or  other  with  the  Luccheie,  by  infinuating  to  him  that  if  he  did, 
he  would  fo  order  matters,  that  war  fhould  be  declared  againft  Lucca, 
by  the  Florentines;  and  that  he  fhould  be  appointed  their  commander 
in  chief.  Accordingly,  a&  foon  as  Volterra  was  retaken,  and  Niccolo 
had  returned  to  Fucecchio,  (either  at  the  follicitation  of  Rinaldo,  or  in 
confluence  of  a  defign,  which  he  himfeif  had  formed)  he  marched 
away  in  November  1429  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horfe,  and  the 
fame  number  of  foot,  and  furprized  Ruoti  and  Compito,  two  Caftles 
belonging  to  the  Lucchefe ;  from  whence  he  daily  made  excurfions  into 
their  other  territories  and  there  committed  great  depredations.  When 
the  news  of  thefe  proceedings  arrived  at  Florence,  the  whole  city  was 
divided  into  little  meetings  and  cabals  of  all  ranks  of  the  people  -,  the 
generality  of  whom  were  for  commencing^  hoftilities  againft  the  Luc- 
chefe. Amongft  the  more  confiderable  Citizens  that  favoured  this  under- 
taking, were  all  the  followers  of  the  Medici  family,  who  were  joined 
by  Rinaldo  degli.  Albizi,  either  becaufe  he  really  thought  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  Public,  or  that  he  fhould  thereby  efFedtually  ferve 
his  own  private  intereft  and  ambition*  and  become  more  popular  if  the 
expedition  proved  fu?cefsfui,  by  haying  been  the  advifer  and  promoter  of 
it.  Thofe  that  oppofed  it,  were  chiefly  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  and  his  Party. 

It 
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It  Teems  almoft  incredible  that  there  fliould  be  fuch  a  change  of 
opinions  in  the  fame  Citizens,  on  this  occafion,  concerning  the  expedience 
of  a  \^ar.     And  yet  thofe  very  perfons  who,  after  a  Peace  that  had  lafted 
ten  years,  oppofed  a  war  againft  Duke  Philip,  which  was  undertaken 
in  defence  of  their  own  liberties,   now  ftrenuoufly  infifted  upon  one 
againft  Lucca,  to  invade  the  rights  of  others ;  and  at  a  time  too  when 
the  city  was  exhaufted  and  impoverifhed  to  the  Iaft  degree,  by  the  heavy 
expences  of  the  Iaft.     And  on  the  contrary,  thofe  Citizens  who  had 
been  the  moft  a&iire  and  forward  in  promoting  that  war,  were  now  as 
vehement  in  difluading  this.     From  hence  we  may  obferve,  what  a 
wonderful  alteration  time  ufually  makes  in  the  judgment  of  mankind; 
how  much  more  ready  they  are  to  ufurp  the  property  of  others,  than 
to  defend  their  own ;  and  how  much  ftronger  the  nope  of  gain  is,  than 
die  fear  of  lofing;  the  latter  feldom  operating  except  when  the  danger 
is  imminent ;  but  the  former  at  all  times,  even  when  the  profpedt  of 
fuceefs  is  moft  precarious  and  at  the  greateft  diftance.     And  it  muft  be 
c&hfidered  likewife  that  the  Florentines  were  at  this  time  exceedingly 
tiftted  with  die  hopes  of  enjoying  thofe  acquisitions,  which  Fortebraccio 
had  already  made  and  was  daily  increafing ;  and  from  the  Letters  the£ 
received  from  the  governors  of  their  Fortrefles  that  lay  near  the  confines 
of  the  Lucchefe :  for  thofe  of  Pefcia  and  Vico  wrote  to  defire  com- 
miffions  to  take  fuch  towns  as  furrendered,   under  their  prote<fiion  ; 
fince  they  might  aflure  themfelves  they  would  foon  be  rmfters  of  all 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  Lucchefe.     And  thefe  expeditions  were 
ftill  heightened  by  an  embafly  fent  from  Paolo  Guinigi  Lord  of  Lucca 
to  the  Signiory  of  Florence,  to  complain  of  the  depredations  made  by 
Fortebraccio,  and  to  entreat  them  not  to  join  their  enemy  in  making 
war  upon  a  neighbouring  State,  which  had  always  lived  in  ftridt  amity 
with  them. 

The  name  of  this  Ambaflador  was  Jacopo  Viviani,  a  man,  who  not 
Jong  before  had  been  thrown  into  prifon  by  Paolo  Guinigi  for  being  con- 
cerned in  a  confpiracy  againft  him  :  and  as  Guinigi  had  pardoned  him, 
though  he  was  found  guilty,  he  thought  he  might  reafonably  expedt  his 
beft  endeavours  to  ferve  him.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  he 
had  cfcaped,  making  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  him,  than  the  fenfe  of 
the  favour  he  had  received,  when  he  came  to  Florence  he  fecrctly  ad- 
vifed  the  Citizens  to  purfue  their  defigns.  Flattered  by  this  encourage- 
ment and  the  hopes  they  had  already  conceived,  the  Signiory  aflembled 
the  Common  Council,  where  the  matter  was  debated  by  fome  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Republic,  in  the  prcfence  of  four  hundred  and 
.ninety  eight  Citizens.  Amongft  the  chief  of  thofe  that  promoted  the 
cnterprize,  was  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  (as  was  faid  before)  who  (hewed 

B  b  2  them 
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them  the  advantages  that  would  refult  from  making  themfelves  matters 
of  Lucca :  that  they  could  never  have  a  fairer  opportunity  than  the 
prafent,  as  that  State  was  then  abandoned  both  by  the  Venetians  and 
thes  Puke  of  Milan,  and  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  Pope,  who  was 
fuffiqiently  embroiled  in  the  affairs  of  Naples:  that  the  fuccefs  was 
certain,  as  the  government  of  Lucca  was  then  ufurped  by  one  of  its 
own  Citizens,  and  had  loft  much  of  its  ancient  vigour  and  alacrity  in 
defending  its  liberties ;  fo  that  it  was  more  than  probable  it  would  be  de- 
livered up  into  their  hands,  either  by  the  people,  to  get  rid  of  their  tyrant, 
or  by  the  tyrant  for  fear  of  the  people.  He  then  recited  many  inftances 
of  Guinigi's  malevolence  and  of  the  injuries  he  had  done  their  Republic; 
afiuring  them  they  would  find  him  a  thorn  in  their  fide,  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous enemy,  if  they  fhould  chance  to  be  engaged  in  a  frefh  quarrel  with 
the  Duke,  or  the  Pope;  and  concluded  with  faying,  "  that  no  war  was 
ever  entered  into  by  the  State  of  Florence  with  more  juflice  on  its  fide,  on 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs  and  advantage  to  the  public/' 

In  anfwer  to  this,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  faid,  "  that  on  the  contrary,, 
he  could  not  help  being  of  opinion  that  they  had  never  engaged  in  any, 
undertaking  that  was  more  unjuft,  or  more  hazardous,  or  more  likely: 
to  be  of  fatal  confequence  to  the  State.     That  in  the  firft  place,  they, 
Were  going  to  declare  war  againft  a  city  of  the  Guelph.  party*  which  at. 
all  times  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Florentines,  and  had  often,  received, 
the  Guelphs  with  open  arms,  and  with  great  periL  and  prejudice  to  itfelf,, 
wjien  they  were  not  fuffered  to  live  at  peace  and  fafety  at  home.     That 
there  was  no  inftance  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Common- wealth, 
of  any  offence  that  the  Lucchefe  had  ever  given  them:  that  if  thofe 
who  at  different  times  had  ufurped  the  government  of  their  State,  as, 
Caftruccio  formerly,  and  Guinigi  at  prefent,  had  done  them  any  injury,. 
it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Citizens,  but  to  the  Tyrant  that  ruled, 
over  them.     That  if  they  could  make  war  upon  one,  without  hurting 
the  other,  he  fhould  not  be  againft  it:  but  fince  that  was  impoflible, 
he  thought  it  moil  cruel  and  unjuft,  that  a  people  with  whom  they  had. 
always  lived  in  amity  and  alliance,  fhould  be  plundered  and  ftripped  of 
their  goods  and  territories  without  any  caufe  or  offence:  that  however, , 
as  they  lived  in  an  age  when  little  account  was  made  of  juftice,  he. 
fhould  drop  that  confideration,  and  confine  himfelf  chiefly  to  what 
regarded  common  utility  and  the  welfare  of  the  Republic.    Thofe  mea-- 
fures,  he  laid,  might  be  efteemed  good  and  fafe,  and  therefore  profitable, 
which  were  not  liable  to  be  attended  with  lofs  or  damage:  but. he  did. 
not  fee  how  any  one  could  call  that  undertaking  profitable,  where  the. 
lofs  was  certain,  and  the  gain  precarious.  The  certainty  of  lofs  proceeded, 
from  the  exgence  it.muft  occafion;.  the  greatnefs.  of  which  was  enough. 

to, 
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Co  alarm  even  a  city  that  had  long  iived  in  tranquillity,  Trot  much  more 
th*ir  own,  which  had  already  been  fufficiently  harraflfed  and  exhaufted 
by  a  tedious  and  devouring  war.     The  profit  they  might  eypedt  to  reap 
was  the  acquifition  of  Lucca,  which  he  confefled,  was  considerable: 
but  the  difficulties  and  uncertainty  of  fucceeding  in  that  ought  likewife 
to  be  remembered,  and  appeard  to  him  16  great,  that  he  thought  it  im* 
pofiible.     For  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  either  the  Venetians  or  the 
Duke  of  Milan  would  fuffer  them  to  make  fuch  a  conqueft,  though  the 
former  perhaps  might  conceal  their  defigns  at  prefent,  not  to  feem  un- 
grateful to  the  Florentines,  at  whofe  expence  they  had  lately  enlarged 
their  dominions  fo  conlidcrably  1  and  the  latter  would  be  glad  to  fee 
them  entangled  in  a  new  war,  and  impoverished  with  frefli.  expences, 
that  fo  he  might  fall  upon  them  again  with  greater  advantage.     That  in 
the  mean  time,  when  they  vainly  thought  themfelves  furefl  of  fuccefs, 
he  would  find  fomc  means  or  other,  of  Supplying  the  Lucchefe  with 
money  either  publickly  or  privately;  and  if  that  was  not  fufficient,,  he 
might  pretend  to  difband  his  troops  and  fend  them  as  foldiers  of  fortune 
into  their  fervice.     Upon  which  account,  he  would  adviie  them  to  give, 
up  the  enterprize,  and  rather  endeavour  to  excite  the  people  of  Lucca  fo 
rife  againft  their  Tyrant;  for  if  nothing  elfe  would  Satisfy  ibme  periods 
but  the  acquifition  of  that  city,  he  thought  there  was  no  way  fo  i:k;i/ 
to  effect  it,   as  to  fuffer  them  to  live  under  the  oppreflion.  and  info. 
ence  of  the  ufurper.     For  if  the  matter  was  conducted  with  prudence, 
things  might  foon  be  brought  to  fuch  a  pafs  there,  that  the  tyrant  would 
not  be  able  to  fupport  himfclf  in  his  government,  and  the  Citizens  not. 
knowing  how  to  govern  of  themfelves,  muft  of  neceflity  give  it  up  to. 
them.     But  that  he  faw  the  Council  in  a  manner  already  determined,. 
and  that  his  advice  was  not  listened  to.     However,  he  would  take  upon^ 
him  to  prophefy,  that  the  war  would  be  attended  with  a  very  grievous 
expence  and  much  danger ;  that  inftead  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of 
Lucca,  they  would  only  enable  it  to  (hake  off  its  prefent  yoke;  and  • 
from  a  weak  and  oppreffed  city  that  was  in  amity  with  them,  it  would  be- 
come a  free  State,  and  an  enemy  too;  which  in  time  might  prove  no. 
inconfiderable  obftacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  Republic." 

After  both  fides  of  the  queftion  had  been  thoroughly  canvafled,  they 
proceeded  as  ufual  to  [a  ]  a  ballot;  by  which- it  appeared;  that  out  of 
10  great  a  number,  there  were  only  ninety  eight  againft  a  war.     It  was 

[  a  ]  A  manner  of  voting  in  ele&ions,  debates,, or  criminal  caufes  by  dropping  black 
or  white  balls,  called  Balotes  by  the  French,  into  a  box  or  bag  or  foinetrung  of  that 
kind;  the  white  ones  fignifying  ailent,  the  black  ones  dillcnt.:  by  which  .every  man  is  . 
:vt  liberty  to  vote  according  to  his  confeience,  not  being  in  awe  of  any  one,  or  fear  of 
having  it  known  which  way  he  gave  his  vote :  the  majority  of  white  balls  determining . 
fir  the  queltion,  of  black  balls  againjl  it.     This  fecius  to.  be  a .  very  equiubk .  manner 

therefore. 
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therefore  fefotved  upon ;  and  ten  Citizens  being  appointed  to  condud 
it,  they  raifed  both  horfe  and  foot,  made  Aftorre  Gianni  and  Rinaldo 
degli  Albfei  their  cofnmiflaries,  and  agreed  with  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  to 
be  *heir  Commander  in  thief,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  fb'ffered 
*o  keep  pofleffion  of  the  towns  and  fortreffes  he  had  already  taken. 
When  the  commrfiaries  arrived  with  their  troops  in  the  territories  of 
Lucca  they  divided  thdr  army-,  Aftorre  marching  with  one  part  through 
the  plains  towards  Camaggiore  and  Pietra  Santa;  and  Rinaldo  towards 
the  mountains  *vith  the  other ;  imagining  that  when  all  communication 
*^as  cut  dff  **  :h  the  Country,  the  city  muft  foon  fall  into  their  hands. 
But  this  expedition  proved  unfortunate  to  them  both  in  the  end:  for 
though  they  took  feveral  towns,  yet  their  conduft  was  highly  cenfured 
bjr  die  Public  5  and  Aftorre's  indeed  with  great  reafon. 

There  is  a  Vale  near  Pietra  Santa  called  Seravezza,  which  at  that  time 
^*ras  very  rich  and  full  of  inhabitants,  who  hearing  of  the  commiflary's 
.approach,  'went  out  to  tneet  him,  And  entreated  him  to  receive  them 
into  his  protection,  as  faithful  fubje&s  to  the  State  of  Florence.  Ujpon 
which,  Aftorre  feeming  to  accept  their  fubmiflion  with  pleafure,  ordertd 
his  forces  to  feize  upon  all  the  paffes  and  ftrong  places  in  the  Vale :  ahd 
having  aflemblcd  them  all  in  their  principal  Church,  he  kept  them 
iprifoners  there,  and  caufed  his  foldiers  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whdle 
Country,  with  unheard  of  avarice  and  barbarity  $  not  (paring  even  the 
confecrated  places,  or  foment  of  any  degree  or  profeffion  whatfoever. 
When  the  news  of  thefe  proceedings  arrived  at  Florence,  not  only  the 
Magiftracy  but  the  whole  city  was  exceedingly  offended.  And  fomc  of 
the  Seravezzans,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  commiflary,  flving  dircdlly 
to  Florence,  made  fuch  grievous  complaints  and  lamentations  to  every 
one  they  met  in  the  ftrcets,  that  many  of  the  Citizens,  who  either 

of  proceeding,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes  at  Rome, 
Sin  A  upon  the  Balots  which  the  Judges  threw  into  an  Urn,  fignified  the  whole  word 
Abfobvo,  or,  I  abfolve  the  per  fon  accufed :  whence  Cicero  calls  A%  Literafalutaris>  a  farcing 
letter.  They  had  other  Balots  with  a  C  upon  them  which  fignified  Condemno,  I  condemn 
the  perjon  accufed:  and  others  likewife  marked  with  the  letters  .Wand  L.  Non  Liquet , 
to  order  that  the  matter  (hould  be  further  enquired  into :  as  the  Judges  hereby  declared, 
that  it  was  not  Aifficiently  plain,  and  that  they  would  not  decide  it  whilft  it  remained  fo. 
This  was  alfo  fometimes  exprefled  viva  vote,  by  the  word  Amplius^  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  following  paflage  in  Cicero:  "  Caufam  pro  Publicanis  dixit  Cselius.  Confulcs 
re  auditi  amplitts  de  Concilii  fententia  pronunciirunt.  Caelius  pleaded  for  the  publicans. 
The  confuls,  after  they  had  heard  him,  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  pronounced,  let 
this  matter  be  further  enquired  into"  The  Greeks  likewife  ufed  this  cuftom  in  their  cri- 
minal caufes,  baniihments  or  oftratifins,  fo  called  from  writing  the  fentence  or  acquittal 
upon  oyfter-flieHs,  or  by  throwing  black  or  white  beans  into  a  covered  Urn.  It  is  a 
pity  it  is  not  (till  continued  in  aJJ  great  aflemblies,  as  it  feems  fo  well  calculated  to 
prevent  corruption.  Some  interpret  the  faying  of  Pythagoras,  abfline  a  fabis,  as  an  admo- 
nition not  Co  meddle  in  public  affairs,  especially  in  fentences* 

thought 
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thought  Aftorre  deferved  to  be  feverely  punUhed  for  thefc  mifdeeds,  or 
hated  him  becaufe  he  was  not  of  their  party,  advifed  them  to  apply  to 
the  Council  of  Ten^  and  defire  an  audience;  which  being  granted,  one 
of  them  thus  addrefled  himfeif  to  the  Council.  u  We  humbly  truft, 
Magnificent  Lords,  that  you  will  give  credit  to  our  report,  and  com- 
panionate our  unhappy  condition,  when  you  (hall  have  heard  iii  what 
manner  your  commiflary  has  ieized  upon  our  Country,  and  how  we 
have  been  fince  treated  by  him.     Our  Vale,  as  the  records  of  your  city 
will  amply  teftiiy,  has  ever  been  of  the  Gilelph  party,  and  often  afforded 
a  fecure  retreat  to  fuch  of  your  Citizens  as  fled  to  it  from  the  perforation 
of  the  Ghibelines.     Both  our  anceitors  and  ourfelves  have  at  all  Jtimes 
(hewn  the  higheft  regard  for  this  renowned  Common- wealth,  as  the 
head  and  fupport  of  our  party :  and  whilft  the  Lucchefe  continued  to 
avow  the  fame  principles,  we  voluntarily  fiibraitted  to  their  government : 
hutiince  they  are  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  Tyrant  who  has  fbrfakea 
his  farmer  adlies,  and  gone  over  to  the  Ghibelines,  we  have  obeyed  hinv 
indeed,  but  it  has  been  out  of  conftraint,  and  not  any  good  will  or 
inclination  of  our  own.     We  call  God  to  witnefs  how  often  we  have 
prayed  his  Divine  providence  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  our 
afle&ion  to  our  ancient  friends.     But  how  fallacious  are  the  hopes  of 
men !  what  we  thought  would  have  been  our  redemption,  has  proved- 
our  utter  ruin.     For  when  we  had  intelligence  that  your  Standard  was 
advancing  towards  our  Vale,  we  came  out  to  meet  ihe  commiffary,  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  a  fervant  of  our  ancient  mafters,  and  delivered  up  our 
Country,  our  fortunes,  and  our  perfons  into  his  hands,  recommending . 
ourfelves  to  his  protcdion,  upon  aprefumption  that  he  had  the  foul,  if 
not  of  a  Florentine,  at  lead  of  a  man.     But  pardon  our  freedom,  we 
befeech  you,  Magnificent  Lords,  (fince  the  refle&ion  that  our  misfor- 
tunes,are  already  fo  great  that  they  cannot  be  increafed,  infpires  us  with 
this  degree  of  confidence)  your  commiflary  has  nothing  of  a  man  but 
the  fliape,  nor  of  a  Florentine  but  the  name.     He  is  a  Pcitilcnce,  a  wild1 
Beaft,  .and  fuch  a  monfter  of  luft  and  cruelty,  as  was  never  let  loofe 
upon  any  people  before*     For  having  drawn  us  all  together  into  one  of 
•:  jr  Churches  under  the  pretence  of  a  conference,   he  firft  made  us 
prifoncrs,  and  then  carried   fire  and  fword  through  the  whole   Vale, 
plundering  and  murdering  the  men,  violating  the  chaftity  of  the  mar- 
ried women,  and  tearing  thole  that  were  unmarried  from  the  arms  of 
their  mothers,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  brutality  of  his  mercileis  lbldiers. 
I£  we  had  provoked  him  to  thefc  barbarities  by  any  injury  done  either 
to  himfeif  or  the  Republic  of  Florence  5  or  if  we  had  fo  much  as  taken  up 
arms  in  our  own  defence,  wc  fhould  have  had  the  lefs  realbn  to  complain  ; 
nay  we  flionld  have  juftly.  condemned  "ourfelves,  for  bringing  them  upon  ■ 

our 
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-own  heads,  and  confidered  them  as  a  punishment  due  to  our  arrogance. 
But  as  we  delivered  up  ourfeives,  freely  and  unarmed,  into  his  hands  * 
to  be  afterwards  treated  in  this  inhuman  manner,  exceeds  all  patience 
and  juftifies  our  bittereft  lamentations.  And  though  we  might  have 
made  not  only  Lombardy  but  every  part  of  Italy  ring  with  a  recital  of 
our  forrows,  to  the  great  difgrace  of  this  city;  we  did  not  think  ourfelves 
at  liberty  to  do  fo  however,  for  fear  of  ftaining  the  reputation  of  fo 
beneficent  and  honourable  a  Republic  with  an  imputation  of  crimes 
committed  by  the  malevolence  and  villany  of  a  private  fubjedt;  whofe 
unexampled  avarice  (if  we  had  known  the  man  before)  we  would  have 
endeavoured  to  fatiate  if  poffiblc  (though  indeed  it  feems  to  have  no 
bounds)  by  facrificing  one  part  of  our  eftates,  to  preferve  the  other  j 
that  fo  we  might  have  efcaped  irretrievable  ruin.  But  fince  that  is  now 
too  late,  and  we  have  no  refuge  left  to  fly  to  but  your  companion,  we 
jiefeech  you.  Magnificent  Lords,  to  pity  the  miferaole  condition  of  your 
poor  and  deftitute  fubje&s ;  left  others  hereafter  may  be  deterred  by  our 
example  from  putting  themfelves  under  your  protection.  If  the  great- 
nefs  of  our  funerings  is  not  fufficient  to  move  (ptty,  let  the  fear  of 
God's  vengeance,  however,  excite  you  to  punifh  the  wretches  who  have 
fo  impioufly  dared  to  rifle  and  burn  his  churches,  and  to  maflacrc  the 
people,  whom  they  had  fo  bafely  betrayed,  before  his  very  altars/'  And 
having  thus  faid,  they  threw  themfelves  at  their  feet,  weeping  and  im- 

Sloring  them  to  caufe  their  goods  and  eftates  to  be  reftored ;  and  fince 
leir  honour  could  never. be  repaired,  that  they  might  at  leaft  have  the 
confolation  of  feeing  their  wives  returned  to  their  hufbands,  and  their 
daughters  to  their  parents". 

The  enormity  of  thefe  fads,  fupported  not  only  by  common  fame, 
but  the  teftimony  of  die  fufferers  themfelves,  enflamed  the  Magiftracy 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Aftorre  was  not  only  recalled  immediately,  but 
cafheered,  and  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  being  employed  again  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Republic.  A  ftridfc  fearch  was  likewife  made  after  the 
efledfcs  of  the  Seravezzans,  and  what  could  be  found  was  reftored  to  the 
owners ;  for  the  reft  they  were  afterwards  indemnified  at  the  expence 
of  the  Republic. 

Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  was  alfo  accufed  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  tended  only  to  his  own  private  advantage,  without  any  regard 
to  that  of  the  Common- wealth.  They  faid,  that  after  he  was  appointed 
commifTary,  he  thought  no  more  of  die  reduction  of  Lucca,  but  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  plundering  the  Country  to  flock  his  own  eftate  with 
the  cattle,  and  furnifh  his  houfe  with  the  fpoil  of  others*  That  he  was 
not  content  with  the  booty  he  had  amaffed  himfelf,  but  bought  up  all 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  common  foldiers  :  fo  that  inftead  of  a  com- 

5  miflary, 
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miflary,  he  was  become  a  Pawn- broker.  Thefe  calumnies  exceedingly 
mortified  his  pride,  (for  he  was  a  haughty,  though  an  honeft  and  upright 
man)  and  railed  his  paffions  to  fuch  a  height,  as  was  not  confiftentwith 
the  character  of  his  gravity  and  wifdom.  He  therefore  took  poft  full  of 
rage  and  indignation  againft  the  Magiftrates,  and  without  waiting  for 
their  leave,  immediately  returned  to  Florence,  and  prefented  himfelf 
.  before  the  Council  of  Ten ;  whom  he  told  without  any  ceremony  or 
reserve,  "  that  he  well  knew,  how  difficult  and  dangerous  a  thing  it 
was*  to  ferve  an  unbridled  People,  and  a  divided  State ;  fince  the  one 
was  carried  away  with  every  rumour ;  the  other,  put  a  malicious  inter- 
pretation tipon  actions  that  were  doubtful,  and  always  punifhed  the  evil, 
but  never  rewarded  the  good.  So  that  if  a  commander  fucceeded  in  an 
expedition,  he  had  no  praife  at  all ;  if  he  was  guilty  of  an  error,  his 
condud  was  cenfured  by  the  generality;  but  if  he  mifcarried,  he  was 
fure  to  be  condemned  by  every  one :  for  in  one  cafe,  his  own  party 
would  envv  his  fuccefs,  and  his  adverfaries  not  fail  to  infult  him  in  the 
other.  That,  however,  he  had  never  been  difcouraged  by  die  fear  of 
idle  Zander  and  undeferved  reproach,  from  purfuing  any  undertaking, 
that  he  was  convinced  would  be  of  real  advantage  to  his  Country.  That 
indeed,  die  afperfions  fo  unjuftly  thrown  upon  him  at  prefent,  had 
overcome  his  patience  and  difcompofed  his  ufual .  temper.  That  he 
*dvi(ed  diem  to  be  more  ready  to  defend  the  reputation  of  their  fervants 
for  die  future,  if  they  expeded  to  be  cheerfully  and  effectually  ferved 

Sr  diem :  and  fince  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Florentines  to  honour 
eir  Citizens  with  Triumphs,  it  might  be  hoped  at  leaft  they  would 
prated  them  againft  calumny  and  unjuft  accusations.  That  they  ought 
to  remember  that  they  themfelves  were  likewife  officers  in  die  fame 
Republic,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  traduced  in  the  fame  vile  manner, 
and  then  they  would  find  how  grievous  fuch  treatment  was  to  men  of 
honour  and  integrity." 

Upon  thefe  remonftrances,  the  Council  endeavoured  to  appeafe  his 
refentment  as  much  as  they  could  at  prefent;  but  gave  the  further  care 
of  conducting  that  expedition  to  Neri  di  Gino  and  Alamanno  Salviati ; 
who  inftead  of  ravaging  the  Country,  determined  to  advance  directly  to 
Lucca  with  their  forces  ;  which,  as  it  was  then  very  cold  weather,  had 
'retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Capannole.  But  the  commifTaries  who 
defigned  to  draw  nearer,  and  inveft  the  town  without  further  lofs  of  time, 
,  having  ordered  them  to  march  out  and  encamp  before  it,  the  foldiers 
flatly  refiifcd  to  ftir  in  that  fevere  fbafon  of  the  year;  though  the  Council 
of  Ten  had  likewife  fent  them  ftrtei  orders  to  advance,  and  faid  they 
would  admit  of  no  excufe. 

Vol.  L  C  c  There 
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There  was  at  that  time  in  Florence,  one  Philip  Brunellefchi,  a  cele- 
brated Painter  an&Archited,  many  of  whofe  paintings  and  buildings 
are  yet  to  be  feen  in  Florence  [  b\i  and  for  which  the  Citizens  thought 
themfeives  fo  much  obliged  to  him,  that  after  his  death,  they  eredted  a 
marble  Statue  to  his  memory  in  the  principal  Church,  with  an  infeription 
upon  it  fetting  forth  his  great  merit  and  excellency  in  thofe  arts.  This 
Philip  having  reconnoitred  the  courfe  of  the  River  Serchio  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Lucca,  informed  the  Council  of  Ten,  that  he  would. undertake 
to  lay  that  city  under  water ;  and  fo  far  convinced  them  of  the  practi- 
cability of  his  defign,  that  they  gave  him  a  Commifllon  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. But  this  project  had  a  very  different  effedt,  and  occafioned  fuch 
diforder  amongft  the  Florentine  troops  that  itfavedthe  city.  For  the 
Lucchefe  being  aware  of  it,  immediately  threw  up  a  (Iron?  bank,  quite 
acrofs  the  meadows  through  which  they  were  diverting  the  current  of 
the  River  upon  them.  After  which,  they  cut  a  fluice  one  night  in  the 
bank  of  the  Channel  which  the  enemy  had  made ;  through  which  the- 
water  prefently  took  its  courfe,  and  being  oppofed  by  the  Dam,  began* 
to  rife  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  the  plain  above,  where  the  Florentine- 
army  had  at  laft  encamped,  that  inftead  of  advancing  any  further,, 
they  were  forced  to  raife.  their  Camp  and.  abandon  the  enterprize  for. 
that  time. 

This  expedition  having  proved  unfuccefsful,  the  new  Council  of  Tern 
which  had  lately  been  appointed,  fent  Giovanni  Guicciardini  to  fuperfede- 
the  late  commiiTaries ;.  who  fat  down  with  his  army  as  near,  the  town, 
as  he  could.  The  Lord  of  Lucca  therefore,,  feeing  himfelf  clofely.  be* 
fieged,  fent  Sylveftro  Trenta  and  Ludovico  Bonvifi  to  follicit  relief 
from  the  Duke  of  Milan,  by  the  advice  of  Antonio  del  Roflb,,  who* 
at  that  time  relided  with  him  as  envoy  from  the  Republic  of  Siena.  But 
thefe  Deputies  finding  hinxunwilling  to  fend,  any  fuccour  to  their  mafter, 

[h]  At  length  (fays  Voltaire)  wealth  and  liberty,  excited  the  genius  as  well  as  the 
courage  of  the  nation.  In  Florence  Brunellefchi  began  to  revive  the  ancient  tafte  of. 
Archite&ure.  Giotto  was  remarkable  for  his  Paintings,  and  Boccaccio  afcertaihed  the 
Italian  language.  Guido  of  Arezzo  invented  the '  new  method  of  mufical  notes.  In 
Petrarch  and  Dante  there  is  a  great  number  of  paflfages  wherein  we  admire  the  vigour 
of  the  Ancients  joined  to  the  frefhnefs  of  the  moderns.  What  gave  modern  Rome 
fome  fuperiority  over  the  ancient,  was  the  Cupola  of  St.  Peters.  There  were  only 
three  antique  monuments  of  this  kind-  extant  in  the  world  ;  part  of  the  dome  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,,  the  dome.  of.  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  that  of  the 
mat  Mofque  at  Conftantinopje,  formerly  St.  Sophia's,  built  by  Juftinian..  But  thefe 
Cupolas,  though  fufficiently  raifed  on  the  infide,  were  too  flat  without.  Brunellefchi,, 
the  reftorer  of  Architefture  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century >  remedied  this  defe&  in  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  by  building  two -Cupolas*  one  within  the  other;  but  thofe 
Cupolas  had  fomething  of  the  Gothic,  and  were  not  in  juft  proportion.  Vol*  ii.  part  iii. . 
Jk.£.  and  VqL'ux*  part vu.p+lQfa 
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-afiured  him  privately  in  their  owh  name  and  that  of  the  people  of  Lucca* 
that  if  he  would  fend  a  body  of  troops  to  their  afiiftance,  they  would 
icize  upon  the  Tyrant,  and  deliver  both  him  and  die  town  into  his 
Jiands:  but  if  he  did  not,  the  Tyrant  would  certainly  give  up  the  town 
to  the  Florentines,  who  had  offered  him  very  advantageous  terms.     This 
fuggeftion  wrought  fo  effectually  upon  the  Duke,  that  he  immediately 
laid  afide  all  referve,  and  ordered  Count  Francifco  Sforza,  his  GeneraF, 
publicly  to  demand  a  paflage  for  his  troops  through  the  territories  of 
Lucca,  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples :  which  being  granted,  he  advanced 
with  them  to  Lucca;  though  the  Florentines,  who  faw  through  his 
defign,  fenttodefire  their  common  friend  Boccacino  Alamanni,  to  diffuade 
him  from  it.     But  upon  the  arrival  of  Sforza  at  Lucca,  they  withdrew 
their  forces  to  Librafatta,  and  the  other  went  to  lay  liege  to  Pefcia,  of 
which  Paolo  da  Diacetto  was  then  Governor ;  but  he  bafely  abandoned  it 
and  fled  toPiftoia ;  fothat  if  it  had  not  been  better  defended  by  Giovanni 
Malavolti,  Commander  of  the  Garrifon  there,  it  mult  have  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands.    The  Count,  however,  not  being  able  to  carry  it 
fay  aflault,  marched  away  to  Buggiano,  which  he  took,  and  burnt  the 
Caftle  of  Stiliano,  a  neighbouring  fortrefs.    Upon  which,  the  Floren- 
tines not  a  little  chagrined  at  thefe  devaluations,  refolved  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  remedy  that  had  often  been  of  great  fervice  to  them  in  times  of 
danger  and  diftrefs ;  knowing  by  experience,  that  mercenary  foldiero 
might  generally  be  corrupted,  when  they  could  not  otherwife  be  oppofed. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  offered  the  Count  a  fum  of  money,  provided  he 
would  give  Lucca  up  to  them  and  quit  the  Country :  and  the  Count 
finding  he  was  not  likely  to  fqueeze  any  great  matter  out  of  the  Luc- 
chefe,  foon  began  to  lend  an  ear  to  thofe  that  could  better  feed  his 
avarice.    He  therefore  agreed  with  the  Florentines,  not  abfolutely  to 
■  deliver  Lucca  into  their  hands,  which  he  could  not  for  fliame  comply 
with,  but  to  draw  his  forces  from  it,  upon  payment  of  fifty  thoufand 
Ducats.     After  which  treaty,  in  order  to  engage  the  Lucchefe  to  excufe 
his  proceedings  to  the  Duke,  he  determined  to  affift  them  in  depofing 
their  Tyrant. 

Antonio  del  Roffo,  the  Sienefe  envoy,  was  then  in  Lucca,  as  we 
have  faid  before ;  and  by  the  Duke's  authority  began  to  enter  into  mea- 
fures  with  the  Citizens  for  that  purpofe :  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Pictro  Cennami  and  Giovanni  da  Chivizano.  And  this  they  did  the 
more  freely,  as  Lanzilao  the  Tyrant's  Son,  was  then  with  Sforza,  who 
lay  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Serchio,  at  a  little  diftance  from 
die  town*  The  Confpirators  therefore,  taking  arms,  to  the  number  of 
forty,  went  diredtly  to  Guinigi's  houfe  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  who 
being  awaked  by  the  noife  they  made,  came  down  to  them  trembling 
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and  frighted^  and  defircd  to  know  what  they  wanted.  To  which  Co*- 
nami  made  aiifwer,  "  that,  as  they  had  been  fo  long  opprefled  by 
him  within  the  walls,  and  reduced  to  fuch  (traits  by  an  enemy  witb» 
out,  that  they  were  every  day  in  danger  of  pertthing  either  by  famine 
or  the  fword,  they  were  now  refolded  to  govern  themselves ;  and  thece* 
fore  demanded  the  Keys  and  treafure  of  the  city  to  be  delivered  to  them." 
Guinigt  replied, " that  the  treafure  was  allfpent,  but  the  keys  andhimfelf 
were  at  their  fervice:  that  he  hoped  however,  as  his  reign  had  both 
begun  and  been  continued  till  that  time  without  blood,  there  would  be 
none  £hed  at  the  conclusion  of  it."  Upon  which  fubmiflion  his  life 
was  fpared  for  that  time :  but  Sforoa  took  both  him  and  his  Son 
along  with  him  to  the  Duke  at  Milan,  where  they  died  not  long  after 
in  prifon* 

At  the  departure  of  the  Count,  the  Lucchefe  being,  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  their  Tyrant*  and  the  Florentines  from  the  fear  of  the  Duke's 
forces  i  one  fide  began  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  and  the  other  ta 
renew  hoftilities.  The  latter  having  appointed  the  Count  of  Urbino 
their  Commander  in  chief,  laid  clpfe  fiege  to  the  town,  and  reduced  tbt 
Xrucchefe  to  fuch  extremities,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  frefh  ap+ 
plication  to  the  Duke,  who  under  the  fame  pretext  that  he  had  before 
Skat  Count  Sforza,  now  fent  Niccolo  Piccktino  to  (heir  fuccour.  But 
the  Florentines  refolving  to  difpute  his  paflage  over  the  Serchto,  as  ha 
was  advancing  to  relieve  the  town,  came  to  an  engagement  with  hint 
upon  the  banks  of  the  River ;  in  which  they  received  fo  great  an  over- 
throw, that  only  the  commiflary  and  a  very  few  of  his  men  efcaped  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  fled  to  Pifa.  This  defeat  threw  the  city  of 
Florence  into  the  utmoft  condensation ;  and  as  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken  almoft  by  general  confent,  the  people  not  knowing  againft 
whom  elfe  to  turn  their  rage,  began  to  abufe  thofe  that  had  conducted 
the  war  (fince  they  could  not  well  tell  how  to  blame  thofe  who  by  their 
own  inftigation  had  firft  advifedit)  and  revived  their  old  calumnies  againft 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizi.  But  the  perfon  whom  they  fell  upon  with  the 
greateft  virulence  was  Giovanni  Guicciardini,  who,  they  faid,  might  eafily 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war  after  the  departure  of  Count  Sforza,  if  he 
had  not  been  bribed :  nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  to  charge  him  with  fending 
a  horfe  load  of  money  to  his  own  houfe,  and  particularly  mentioned 
the  names  both  of  thofe  that  carried,  and  thofe  that  received  it.  Thefe 
clamours  and  accufations  made  fuch  a  noife,  that  the  Captain  of  the 
People  could  not  help  taking  cognizance  of  fo  public  a  charge ;  efpecially 
as  he  was  likewife  importunately  called  upon  fo  to  do  by  Giovanni  s  ene- 
mies. Having  cited  him  therefore  to  clear  hipafelf  of  tins  imputation, 
he  made  his  appearance,  but  with  much  teeming  indignation,  and  con- 
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tempi  of  their  malice :  and  his  relations,  exerted  themfelves  fo  flrcnuonfly 
for  the  honour  of  their  family,  that  the  Captain  was  obliged  to  flop  all 
further  proceedings  againft  him. 

The  Lucchefe  after  their  late  vidtory  not  only  recovered  the  towns 
they  had  loft,  but  poflefled  themfeives  of  all  the  territories  of  Pi  fa,  except 
Bientina,  Calcinaia,  Livorno  (or  Leghorn)  and  Libi  afatta :  and  if  a 
confpiracy  had  not  been  difcovered,  which  was  formed  in  Pifa,  that  city 
would  alfo  have  been  loft  amongft  the  reft.  The  Florentines  however 
iccruited  their  army,  and  put  it  under  the  Command  of  Micheletto,  [c] 
who  had  been  bred  up  under  Sforza.  The  Duke  on  the  other  hand, 
dU  not  fail  to-  purfue  his  advantage ;  and  in  order  to  defeat  all  future 
attempts  of  the  Florentines  more  effectually,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
Gcnoefe,  the  Sienefe,  and  the  Lord  of  Piombino,  to  enter  into  a  league- 
for  the  defence  of  Lucca  and  to  take  Piccinino  into  their  pay :  which 
Jaft  circumftance  fo  plainly  difcovered  his  defigns,  that  the  Florentines 
iikewife  renewed  their  confederacy  with  the  Venetians.  Upon  this,  open 
hostilities  were  immediately  commenced  in  Lombardy  and  Tuicany, 
where  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  feveral  fkirmifhes  enfued  with  various 
fucccis  on  each  fide:  till  at  laft  they  were  both  fo  tired,  that  a  general 
Peace  was  concluded  in  the  Month  of  May  1 43  3 :  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  whatfoever  towns  had  been  taken  by  the  Florentines* 
Lucchefe  and  Sienefe  fhould  be  mutually  reftored  to  their  former 
poflcflbrs. 

During  the  courie  of  this  war  abroad,  the  factious  humours  began  to- 
ferment  again  at  home ;  and  Cofimo  de  Medici,  after  the  deceafe  of 
Giovanni,  began  to  a£t  with  greater  fpirit  in  public  affairs,  and  with 
more  opennefs  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  friends,  than  ever  his  father 
had  done :  fo  that  thofe  that  rejoyced  at  the  death  of  Giovanni,  were  not 
a  little  damped  at  the  proceedings  of  his  Son.  Cofimo,  was  a  man  of 
very  great  prudence,  of  a  fedate  and  agreeable  countenance,  exceeding 
liberal  and  humane:  never  entering  into  any  meafures  that  woui!  be 
pernicious  to  the  State,  or  even  the  party  that  he  oppofed ;  but  tatting 
all  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  every  one,  and  of  conciliating  to  him- 
felf  the  affettions  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  goodnels  and  generolity. 
So  noble  an  example  of  benevolence,  greatly  increafed  the  hatred  which 
the  public  had  already  conceived  againft  the  governing  party,  when  chey 
compared  their  manner  <-f  life  with  his;  and  at  the  lame  time  was  the 
beft  method  he  thought  he  could  take,  to  enable  himlclf  either  to  live 
with  reputation  and  lecurity  in  Florence,  or  to  get  the  better  oi  any 
pcrfecution  that  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might  raile  againft  him,  by 
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theintereft  he  had  with  the  people,  and  even,  if  neceffary,  by  force  of 
arms.  There  were  two  Citizens  that  contributed  more  than  any  of  the' 
reft  to  promote  this  intercft,  whofe  names  were  Averardo  de*  Medici, 
and  Puccio  de'  Pacci :  the  one  "by  his  boldnefs  and  a&ivity,  the  other 
hy  his  great  wifdom  and  experience,  which  added  much  reputation  to 
his  party.  And  indeed  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  latter  were 
£0  generally  revered,  that  he  gave  name  to  the  party,  which  was  not  called 
Cofimo's,  but  Puccio's  party. 

In  this  divided  ftate  of  the  City,  the  expedition  againft  Lucca  was 
undertaken ;  which  inftead  of  extingufrfhing  the  rage  of  faction,  ftili 
added  fuel  to  It.  For  though  Puccio's  party  had  promoted  and  advifed 
a  war,  yet  thofe  of  the  other  fide  were  chiefly  employed  in  conducing 
it*  as  they  had  greater  power  in  the  government.  And  fince  Averardo 
de'  Medici  and  his  friends  could  not  by  any  means  prevent  this,  they 
took  every  opportunity  of  defaming  them  and  calumniating  their  actions: 
£0  that  wnen  they  met  with  any  misfortune  (as  they  did  with  feveral)  it 
waq  not  imputed  to  the  fuperior  strength  or  better  management  of  the 
•enemy,  but  to  the  mifcondudl  and  imprudence  of  die  Commiflary.  This 
was  the  occafion  that  the  enormities  committed  by  Aftorre  Gianni, 
though  very  great  indeed  of  themfelves,  were  ftill  exaggerated.  It  was 
this  fort  of  treatment  that  provoked  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  left  his  command  without  permiffion.  This  was  the  true  caufe 
of  Giovanni  Guicciardini  being  cited  to  appear  before  the  Captain  of  the 
People.  From  hence  proceeded  all  the  charges  and  complaints  that 
were  exhibited  againft  other  Magiftrates  and  CommKTaries :  and  whilft 
thofe  that  had  any  foundation  were  always  aggravated,  and  fometimes 
fupported  by  downright  falfehood,  the  people  greedily  fwallowed  all, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  them.  And  though 
Niccold  da  Uzzano,  and  the  other  heads  of  that  party,  were  fufficiently 
aware  of  thefe  bafe  artifices,  and  had  feveral  private  meetings  to  con* 
fider  of  proper  means  to  prevent  the  effeft  of  them,  yet  they  could  not 
fix  upon  any  expedient.  It  was  very  dangerous,  they  knew,  to  connive 
at  them,  and  not  lefs  fo  to  proceed  to  open  violence.  Uzzano  himfelf 
was  averfe  to  any  remedies  of  that  kind.  But  Niccol6  Barbadori,  fee- 
ing they  were  harrafled  in  this  manner  with  war  abroad,  and  faction  at 
home,  took  an  opportunity  of  going  one  day  to  vifit  him  at  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  found  him  very  thoughtful  and  alone  in  his  ftudy ;  and 
as  he  himfelf  wifhed  to  fee  die  ruin  of  Cofimo,  he  left  no  method  untried 
to  prevail  upon  Uzzano  to  join  with  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  City. 

After  fome  paufe,  Uzzano  replied,  "  It  would  be  much  better  for 
yourfelf  and  your  family  too,  Barbadori,  and  for  the  Common-wealth  ia 
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general,  if  both  you  and  all  others  that  propofe  fuch  meafures,  had  [J] 
beards  of  filver  inftead  of  gold,  as  your  name  imports :  for  then  every 
one  might  hope  for  wife  and  wholefome  counfel  from  grey  hairs  and 
lone  experience*  Common  prudence,  however,  I  fhould  think,  would 
be  fufficient  to  induce  thofe  that  advife  the  expulfion  of  Cofimo,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  compare  their  own  ftrength  with  his.  Our  party,  it  feems* 
16  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Nobility,  and  the  other,  by  that 
of  the  Plebeians.  But  fuppofing  there  was  any  juft  reafon  for  that  di* 
ftiadtion  at  prefent,  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  undertaking  would  ftill  appear 
very  dubious ;  and  we  ought  rather  to  fear  the  worflr,  than  hope  for  any 
good  from  it,  when  we  remember  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Nobility  of 
this  City,  who  at  laft  were  utterly  fuppreffed  in  their  contefts  with  the: 
Plebeians.  And  we  have  ftill  fewer  advantages  on  our  fide  than  they 
had :  for  our  party  is  difmembered,  whilft  that  of  our  adverfaries  is 
compact  and  entire.  Neri  di  Gino  and  Nerone  di  Nigi,  two  of  the 
chief  men  in  the  City,  have  not  yet  declared  themfelves,  and  it  is  un- 
certain what  fide  they  will  take.  Several  families  are  divided  amongft 
themfelves  *  and  many  there  are  that  hate  us,  and  favour  our  adverfa- 
ries, merely  out  of  envy  or  malice  to  their  own  brothers,  or  fome  other 
near  relations.  Some  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  whom,  I  (hall  mention; 
the  reft  will  naturally  occur  to  your  own  memory  and  obfervation. 
Amongfl:  the  fons  of  Mafo  degli  Albizi,  Luca,  out  of  hatred  to  Rinaldo, 
is  gone  over  to  the  other  fide.  In  the  family  of  the  Guicciardini,  Pietro,, 
die  fbn  of  Luigi,  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  his  brother  Giovanni,  and  joins 
our  adverfaries.  Tomafo  and  Niccolo  Soderini  openly  oppofe  us  out  of 
picque  to  their  uncle  Francifco.  So  that  if  we  confider  the  quality  of 
thofe  that  conftitute  their  party,  and  of  whom  our  own  confifts,  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  one  fhould  be  called  the  Nobility  in  preference  to  the  other** 
If  it  is  becaufe  they  are  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Plebeians  * 
that  very  circumftance  makes  them  fo  much  fuperior  to  us,  that  if  ever 
we  come  to  an  open  trial  of  our  ftrength,  we  (hall  not  be  able  to  ftand. 
before  them.  And  if  we  ftill  continue  in  pofleffion  of  the  firft  places 
in  the  Common-wealth,  that  is  entirely  owing  to  the  eftablifhed  credit 
of  an  administration,  which  has  now  Supported  itfelf  for  the  fpace  of 
fifty  years.  But  if  diings  Should  come  to  extremities,  and  our  prefent 
weaknefs  be  difcovered,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  we  fhould- be  forced 
out  of  the  Magistracy,  perhaps  to  our  utter  deftrudtion.     If  it  be  faid, 

[rf]  Barba  d'oro,  in' the  Italian,  hgTY&csabeardof'gold.-  This  is  therefore  one  of 
thofe  little  puns,  or  concetti^  from  which  the  very  beft  authors  that  wrote  in  Machiavel's 
time,  and  long  after,  are  not  altogether  free.  They  were  not  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  for 
we  find  them  Scattered  in  great  plenty  (the  more  is  the  pity)  through  the  works  of  tht 
fij&rate  Genius's  of  our  own  country*. 

that 
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that  the  juftice  of  our  caufe  will  increafe  our  reputation,  and  diminifh 
that  of  our  enemies ;  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  necefUry  tho  people  fhould  firft 
be  convinced,  that  it  really  is  a  juft  one  :  and  how  can  that  be  done, 
fince  it  muft  plainly  appear,  that  the-  motives  of  our  proceedings  are 
founded  merely  upon  a  jealoufy  that  Cofimo  may  attempt  to  ufurp  a 
fovereignty  over  this  Republic.      If  we  entertain  fuch  fufpicions  of  him 
ourfelves,  others  are  fo  far  from  doing  it,  t  jat  they  accufe  us  of  thofe 
very  defigns  with  which  we  charge  bim.     What  reofon  is  there  for 
thefe  apprehenfions,  they  will  fay,  except  that  he  freely  lends  money  to 
every  one  that  wants  it :  not  only  to  private  people, .  but  to  the  public, 
upon  any  exigency,  and  to  foreigners  as  well  as  Florentines :  that  he  is  a 
friend  to  fuch  as  (land  in  need  of  protedtkm ;  or  becaufe  he  fometimes 
helps  to  advance  an  acquaintance  to  a  reputable  employment-in  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, by  the  intereft  which  his  univerfal  benevolence  has  gained 
him  amongft  the  people  ?  What  then  (hall  we  be  able  to  plead  as  an 
excufe  for  endeavouring  to  expel  him  the  City  ?  Shall  we  accufe  him  of 
being  charitable,  friendly,  liberal,  and  beloved  by  every  one  ?  Tell  me, 
I  pray  you,  what  law  prohibits  or  condemns  charity,  liberality,  and  bene- 
ficence.    Indeed  thefe  virtues  are  fometimes  counterfeited  to  cajole  the 
vulgar,  by  fuch  as  afpire  to  dominion ;  but  they  do  not  appear  in  that 
light  at  prefent,  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  make  them ;  we  have  loft  our 
reputation  by  our  late  mifcondudt;  and  a  people  naturally  prone  to  faction, 
and  corrupted  by  continual  divifions,  will  no  longer,  put  any  confidence 
in  us,  or  give  credit  to  fuch  accufations.    But  fuppofe  we  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  fo  far  as  to  get  him  banifhed  (which  indeed  might  poffibly  be  done 
if  the  Signiory  would  concur  in  it)  how  fhould  we  prevent  his  return, 
when  he  has  fo  many  powerful  friends  left  in  the  City,  who  would  never 
reft  till  they  had  got  him  recalled  ?  This  would  be  to  no  purpofe  there- 
fore, whilft  his  intereft  is  fo  great,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  bene- 
volence fo  frefh  upon  the  minds  of  the  people :  and  the  more  we  fliould 
banifh  of  his  declared  friends,  the  more  we  fhould  augment  the  number 
of  our  own  fecret  enemies.    So  that  when  he  returned,  as  he  certainly 
would  do  in  a  fhort  time,  we  fhould  find,  that  we  had  done  nothing 
more,  than  banifh  a  good  man,  and  bring  back  a  bad  one,  as  his  diipo- 
(ition  would  be  altered  by  thofe  that  had  procured  his  reftoration  -,  to 
whom  he  would  think  himfelf  under  fuch  obligations,  that  he  could 
not  oppofe  them  in  any  thing.     But,  if  it  is  intended  to  put  him  to 
death  in  a  judicial  manner,  that  can  never  be  effected;  for  as  he  is 
rich,  and  the  magistracy  corrupt,  he  will  be  fure  to  efcape  all  punish- 
ment.    But  let  us  fuppofe  he  fhould  be  condemned,  or  perhaps  never 
return  from  exile  j  I  cannot  perceive  what  the  Common-wealth  would 
gain  by  that :  for  no  fboner  will  it  be  free  from  the  apprehenfions  it 

was 
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Was  under  from  Cofimo,  but  it  will  be  liable  to  the  fame  from  Rinateo. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  thofe  that  never  dcfire  to  fee  one  Citizen 
exceed  another  in  authority*  And  if  one  of  thefe  two  muft  fekse  the 
reins,  I  know  not  of  any  reafon  that  fhould  induce  mc  to  prefer  Rinaldb 
to  Cofimo.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  but  that  I  pray  God  to  pre- 
'leave  this  City  from  ever  tailing  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  man ; 
but,  if  a  time  fhould  ever  come  when  our  fins  (hall  bring  that  judgment 
upon  us,  I  pray  ftill  more  earneftly,  that  we  may  not  become  fubjed  to 
Rmaldo.  Let  me  exhort  you,  therefore,  not  to  perfift  in  a  defign  that 
h  cf«y  way  fo  full  of  danger,  nor  to  imagine  that  you  (hall  be  able  to 
get  the  better  of  the  multitude  by  the  co-operation  of  fo  few  affiftahts 
al  *oa  will  have :  for  take  my  word  for  it)  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
Ckkens,  fome  out  of  ifaipidity,  and  others  out  of  malice,  are  thoroughly 
dtfpoM  tfr  fell  their  country )  aftd  fortune  has  been  fo  favourable  to 
then  at  to  provide  a  purchafer.  Take  my  advice  then  for  once 5  en- 
dearaur  to  live  quietly ;  and  as  to  any  invafion  of  our  liberties,  be 
tfibred,  that  you  have  as  much  to  apprehend  from  our  own  party,  as  the 
other.    When  troubles  arife,  take  no  fide  [*],  for  by  (landing  neuter, 

O]  «•  tt  ii  a  man's  duty,  faid  a  celebrated  but  unhappy  Prelate  of  our  Church,  to 
fceqp  fcim(elf  always  from  embarking  in  parties  and  factions,  and  falling  with  vehemence 
into  all  the  interefts  and  defigns  of  them.     This  will  ncceflarily,  in  time,  embitter  his 
fpirits,  and  four  his  humour,  make  him  like  and  diflike  men  implicitly,  and  lead  him 
into  many  fefcntments  which  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with.'9    Bijbop  Attcrburft  Sermons* 
fmk&fadiy  Dr\  Mo$rey  voL  ii.  p.  335.     This  paflage  occurs  in  that  upon  Rm.  xii.  18. 
Th?  author  of  Dr.  A&heton's  Life  (an  eminent  Divine,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of 
thy  century)  fays,  p.  39.  "  That  he  had  narrowly  obferved  the  conduft  of  all  parties 
in  every  reign,  during  the  courfe  of  his  life :  that  he  (aw  the  madnefs  of  the  people,  and 
how  deigning  men  can  feduce  them  to  proclaim  Hofannas  at  one  time*  and  demand  oru-» 
cifixkm  at  another :  that  he  was  aware  of  the  mean  felfUhnefs,  ambition,  and  violence 
of  the  beft  parties ;  which  gave  him  the  fame  idea  of  parties  in  general ;  and  confequeatly 
was  fenfifale  of  the  expedience  of  thofe  precautions  recommended  by  Archbifibop  Dawes, 
in  Ua  Sermon  upon  the  30th  of  January,  "  That  we  ought  to  take  care  noc  to  lift 
ourfcbes  as  thorough  members  of  any  party/1— .It  is  no  extraordinary  thing,  fays  a  very 
celebrated  author,  to  fee  perfons  die  in  that  party,  which  they  declared  for,  at  the  rife  of 
a  fiction,  or  the  beginning  of  a  revolution.     But  if  fuch  an  undertaking  is  a  long  time 
in  carrying  on  1  if  it  is  attended  with  various  confequences  and  events,  fomcttmes  favour* 
able,  fometimes  difadvantageous :  you  will  find,  generally  fpeaking,  that  the  fame  per- 
fons forfake  and  join  again  with  the  fame  party  three  or  four  times  :  and  if  they  end  as 
they  began,  it  is  fometimes  owing  to  mere  chance.     Death  furprizes  them  perhaps  at 
their  return  to  their  firft  lodgings  :  a  few  years  more,  very  likely,  might  have  furniihed 
them  with  reafons  to  go  over  to  fome  other  party.   Thofe  that  have  been  moil  conftanr, 
hive  generally  been  fuch  as  have  either  engaged  in  rebellion,  or  by  fome  other  way 
hive  exafperated  the  Prince  or  State  to  which  they  were  fu'njcct,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  could  not  depend  upon  a  pardon,  though  promifed  in  the  moil  folcmn  manner. 
Solon's  maxim  was,  that  in  civil  wars  an  J  troublefome  times,  an  honcft  man  ou^ht  to 
declare  himfelf  for  the  weakeft  and  raoft  dangerous  party,  like  that  of  Cato, 
"  Vi&rix  caufa  diis  placuit,  fed  victa  Catjiii." 

Vol.  I.  D  d  you 
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yon  wlfl:  be  ftpon  good  ferms  with  **ery  ope,  and  advantage  ygur&lj, 
without  prejudicing  jrou*  Country.'-' 

TlM^^^afioiw,  ia  ifonac  njeafurc,  cooled  Barbaden's  ije&ution ;  fo> 
that  lbs  Cky  continued  tolerably  quiet,  tiM  %«ar  witrjL^cca  was  oyer. 
9m*  peace  being  conceded,  and  Upj^OG><hring  foaa  .after,  .(here was-; 
ftpbedy  left  of  fufljcient  authority  to  foppre&  the  jM.huniqiirs  th/a*  bjegam 
|p  flww  themfelves,  again  without  referye,.  when  all!  ftJjbja^wa^ptsani 
end.  -  Rinaldo  degli  Albi^i  in  particular,  whanow  Ippk^d'^upon  himfelf 
as  the  Head  of  that  party,  was  continually  teazi^g  and  impera*ping 
&eh.  Citizens  as  he  thought  were  likely  (#■  be  4*e  a<?*t  GSoofaJpaiors,  jeo 
H»Vue  up  arms  and  deliver  their  Country  puis  of  tte^nd^a-**a©,.wb^ 
taking  .the  advantage  of  the  ftupidky  *£  Jbmcv.  and  the  jnj&eof  oj&efsv, 
l^uld  otherwise  certainly  enflavc  it    Thus  fMnaJdo,  by  erule^uring 
ttv^pplant  bis  adverfaries,,  and  they  to  fuppoit  themfelyoj,  l<«pt  th» 
*hpjcr€ity  in  continual  alarm  and  fufpicipn-  ft  <hat  when  new.  mag** 
feate*  were  appointed,  it  was  proicntly  known  how*.many  fhgsVfMge  oat 
one  $de&  w?4  how  many  ot»  the  other  :  and  ait  thelmboc&iontf^jthe- 
$igpi>ryi .  tb«re  was  nothing  tp;  be.  feen  but  tumult  and  uproar    jB^pry 
tiding  affair  that  was  brought  before  the  Magistracy,  created' a  dtvifion 
aogertgjft  them  \  all  fecrets  we«e  divulged ;,  they  had  no  regard  to  jolfce ;, 
tbffigQQd  and  die  evil  were  treated  alive  j  and  there  wu.  not  So  much:  as- 
WP  W^jftrate  that  did  his  duty, 

,,  The  City  being  in  ibis  coafufion*  and  Rinaldb  uppatjent  to  Ipwer 
ibe-authority  of  Cofimo  s  confidering  withhirnfelf  that  Bernardo  f$ua- 
dagni  (though  a  man  very  ik  for  his  purpofe)  could .» not  be  admitted  to 
iterotftce  of  Gonfalonier,  even  if  his  name  fhould  be  drawn*  except- 
ffat *W9«S  he  was  in.  to-  the  public  were  firA  dj^barged,  he  paujl-ibemt 

'AiMfi^nufrbe  muck,  of  a  Philofbpher  to  give  fi^.jidtice^i^he^ 
most  whcufbllows  it.     But  why  did  not  Solon  advife  ps  tp  enibnce  the  party  tjh?t  has-, 
njftt  on, its  fide?  I  imagine  that  all  parties  pretend  taaft  with  public  fpirrt  fcr  the  good: 
drtbc  t&ole;  and  that  each, of  them  aflerts  its.  cau/c  Vrth  &efr,i  difplay  of  arguinent, . 
•Ajdftioft,  and  anfwer,.  that  it  it  difficult  to  lift  out  tte:mit1ty<and  xfifcover  who  is  in . 
ftttrjght,  and  who  in  the  wrong.    And-  thercfore^jyln^  ;W*ter  cowte  cant  men  take 
tbfUi  to  declare  for  the.  weaker  party  ?  Nor  is.  it  fo  h^  a  ^tto^to  find!  out  which  is 
tlie  weaker,  a»  it  fs  to  judfee  which  has  the  faired  plea  to  urge,    ifie  weaker  then  outfit 
tbbe  preferred,  both  became  it  is  the  doty  of  a  genenHA  mart  to  foftpdrt  the*Weak  agamft 
die  powerful,  and  becaufe  a  man.  is  much  more  tttApted  t*  oauimit  un|tift  flflpons  irii 


that  fadtion. which  has  the  greateil  ftrength..    It  mur  \k  qtyeAed*.  thsp  rife  lju^vrapUl 

powerful  as  the.ipnncr.    1  a*p ■  apf  to  believe  it ;  but 


not  be  more  moderate,  if.  it  waa.as -\ 


as  long  as  its  weakneft  puts  it  but  of  its  power  to  i>ppr^j&^  jCirian  oujht  to  jolhtwith  if; 
that  be  may  not  be  concerned  in  the  violent  meafures^f  thi  cSher/  'ff  it  geft:tke  upper 
hand;  forfake  it,  left  it  fhould  engage  you  to  aft  thd:tyr«Ocp^Dar?  tmui  list  this  be 
ebferved  by  the  way,  with  regard  to  Solon's  maxim^:^l1>w^h  th^o  rfftrif^on  added  tob 
kA  that  it  be  not  known,  which  fide  is  in  the  right  ojl  wrong.. 
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hirafelf.  And>49  fortUhe.(thte  cdhfbnt>n<?my  b/  «tr  City)  woul*  hwt 
it,  in  the  Imborfation  for  a  new  SignkWy  Bernardo  wa$a&ai%  drawn 
Gonfalonier  for  the  tw#  etffffirig  tnonfWJ  -of  Scpteoitxf  and  Odtober. 
O^bfr  wWch,  Rinaldd  imhVediatety  Went^to  tangrtttfltfte  hfen,  and  leM 
MnVhttw  ntuch  th^Nfcttfit*  and  ilf  honeft  men  Who  defined to  live  ft 
fnlM'a^fecttrity,  weitfrejeteetf  to  fee  Mm  ?npoMion  of  thatdignJry% 
thltfma*  fcJwas>  fcbpetl  he  Would  behave'  htaifetf  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
w&^  gfrSmert  *o  eSafe  to  repent  of  it.  Be  then  reprefentod  to  him 
tto'daiiger  they  wdrefn  'from  their  dhmlons  f Hmlt  the  futefb  way  ft*  t#> 
ibriTlim^^om^ih<ithy^^  to  rid  themiefretf  of  CofirtwS  wb^tt 
Alr'oi^  ft*i!tbaf  fto«*  in  their  Way:  that  the 'posterity  he  had  game* 
8y?«t»  feftMenle  Hthe%;  tad'gtven  him  foCh  an  afcettdancy, tfci# 
t»^yi^%atf  not  taken  to  prevent  ft,  <he  would  certainly  rnakehirfli 
frff  Mta*  fiord  dver^eM :  and  therefore  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  good 
CWNO^W  ftfovMc  againft  the  dttnger,  by  calling  die  people  together 
flt»^fStfi%'to' feiriftat^^tbe  admmiffattion  in  its  former  power-,  UM 
fttfeW  ^'liberties  of  his  Ootthtry.  Be  defired  him  to  remember  the 
tiMftWefb8^veffeo  de*  Medic?,' Who  (even  without  any  appearantetof 
jtfflj&on  (h%  *d«^  was  able  to  check  Che  over-grown  power  of  3* 
CW^a^^thotigri  the^^ertainry  had  the  fakeft  claim  to  govern  Ae  efcyj 
il<#WwWI  fl*  the  blood  which  their  -ahceftoYs  had  fo  geavroufly 4m* 
for  die  defence  of  it :  and  that  what  he  atone  could  effed  without  turjf 
jlft  frOfcufRjilit,  *«d  in  fpke  of  fo  many  powerful  adverfarietf,  might 
ftMytetftifl*  again  in  a  juftcaufe,  and  when  there  was  but  one  rrtaH 
to  e#3fe<lhem.  He  exhorted  him  to  aft  with  vigour  and  rtfolatietfj 
atfwmVfrfends  would immediately  take  arms  to  fuppott  him,- to  mi*d 
iRMiecfefteof  the  mofcftBoagh  they  feemed  to  adore  Conmd  at  pelehf) 
for  in  time  of  need,  he  would  be  ferved  by  mem  juft  as  Georgb  Scati 
n^bee*' formerly :  nor  to  ftand  in  awe  of  his  riches  *  for  when  once 
l^1#'m  the  ptfweir  of  the  Signkwy,  his  wealth  would  fall  frfto  the* 
ha«(di^;. :  Ije.  concluded,  with  faying,  that  when  this  was  done,  fchie  jfofcj 
publktiwonld-  become  united  and  fecure,  -and  his  own  reputation  efta-» 
Mimed  for  ever,"  Bernardo  made  anfwer  in  a  few  words,  "  that  hb 
1fto $thf  convinced1  of  the  expedience  and  neceffity  of  what  be'  had 
•i|p( '» '  W* »*  it  was  high  dine  to  proceed  to  execution,  he  deured  turn 
re  prepare  their  fticndr  to  tafcc  arms  as  fbon  as  poflible,  lince  he  w&9 
pertsa^edthey  (**«*»©*  *  well  fupportCd.w      •  ' 

J^^n  *5  B^rtttrdo  hatf  entered  upon  his  office,  their'  friends  being 
io\rea/(Jim^fliid  every  thing  fettled  betwixt  him  and  Rinaldo,  he  fum-' 
molibdConmo' toappear  before  the  Signiory 5  which  he  did,  trurang 
rathefte?  his  ovm  mMJtencei  than  ta  their  mercy  ;  though  he  Was  dif- 
Joadcd  from  h  by  nunc    Bat  he  Was  hardly  got  into  the  palace,  before 
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he  ;W£Mrrefted.  Upon  which,  Rinaldo  inftantly  failied  out  of  his  houfe, 
with,  a  i  body  of  armed  men,  awl  all  the  reft  of  the -party  at  his  heels, 
ao4  ^9^9[  int^  the  Piazza ;  where  the  Signiory  affembded  the  people* 
aad  St^iftteci  a  Balia,  ^ojjdWting  of  two  hundred  Citizens,  to uftform  the 
$t%Kt    The  fir#  thing  that  was  debated,  after  they  feet  to  confide*  of 
a  ;«fpfnwtion,  was,  whetbeir  Cofimo  fhould  be  put  itetdeativ  on  not*. 
Soi»fc*rgued  for  it,  others  thought  banishment  fufficient*  and  many  fat 
fy&t,)  either  out  of  affection  to  him j  or  fear  of  the.  other  party :.  fa  that: 
kk;iitf^-.|LdiverfityofopifiioDS,  nothing  wa&dettrmined  upen&:     f!     *>: 
;  4a  Ahe  turret  of  the  palace  there  is  an  apartment*,  c^ll^  Alber^ttina, 
tQi-whiphfC^mo  was  committed  priiener>  uiidm jteieafWy  <rf<  Fvtm 
derigp  Malavoki^    From  this  place,  he  could hear  the  ciajwmrs  of  the: 
aonid  men  that  were  below  in  the  Piazza*  .aadriiequteiotileik»for«. 
fiali*  >  which  made  him  apprehend  that; his  life  wsf&\in»  danger*,  hut. 
mud*  more,  that  his  particular  enemies  would: take  fomt^eMtraoffiinaty 
xQQthpd  to  difpatch  him.    For  thatieafoq,,  he  woukLcat no>««afc  for. 
th*  JJMCe  of  four  days,  except  a  mouthful  or  two.of  threads   CKj  which 
Malavolti  taking  notice,.   addreflbd>  himfclf;  to  (him  in  this  manners 
"iWbUft  you  are  afraid  of  being:  poifoned^  'you  wilLifcarve  yourfirf£»to> 
deaths  to  my.  great  dishonour  y  for  certainly,  you ,  muft  ha?  e>  a,  vile  Opinion 
of  4bo^t0ifulpe£t  I  would  be  concerned  in  Jbbafe  a  deed*.  In  my  opinion*, 
your  life  is  net  in  any  danger,,  as  you  have  fo  many,  friends  both  within, 
the  palace  and  without  it:  but  if.  there,  is  any  fuch.  defigp  jil  agitation 
you  map  afiue  yourfelf  I  will  not  be  employed  as  an  executioner,  nor 
ever  ftain  my  bands  with  the  blood  of  any.  man*,  much  lefs  yours>  who 
never  did  me  any  injury.    Take  courage  then,  eat  your  meat,, and  keep- 
youfifeif  alive  for  the.  good,  of  your  friends  and  your  country.:  and  that 
you  may  have  no  further,  fulpickm  of  that  kind*  I  will  eat  with  you 
myfelf."    Upon  this  encouragement,  Cofimo  embraced  him:  with  tears:. 
in  his  eyes,  acknowledging:  his  generality  and.  gentleman-like  behaviour, 
in  the  moil  thankful  manner,  and  alluring  him,  he.  would  amply  recom- 
pence  his  kindnefies,  if  ever  fortune  fhould  put  it  in.his  power  again  to 
ihew  his  gratitude*. 

Thefe  apprehenfions  therefore  being  in  fame  maafura  quieted,  and: 
hift:fate  yet  undetermined  by.  the  Balia,  it  happened  that  Malavolti,  to. 
entertain  his  prisoner,  invited  one  Farganaccio  a; friend  of  the  Gonfa- 
loniers, and  a  man  of  humour  and  pleaiaatry,  to  fupwith  hinu  Upon, 
which,  after  fupper  was  almoft.  over,,  Cofimo  hoping  to  make  fome 
advantage  of  tins  vifit  (as  he  himfblf  was  weld  acquainted  with  him), 
gave  a  wink/ to  Malavolti  to  leave  tho.room*  whp  pretty  welLguefiing  ati 
his.  intention,  immediately  went  out  to. order  Something  that  was  want— 
ing, .  as  he  pretended.    Whea.tbcy,  were  akqpe,,  Cpfimo  after,  many  fair, 

•"  words- 
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wotffeind  promifes  of  a  greater  reward,  gave 'his  gueft  a  draught  upoft 
the  Governor  of  St.  Mary's  new  Hofpital  for  eleven  hundred  duedtsj: 
defining  him  to  keep  an  hundred  himfelf,  and  to  prefent  the  other  4hou~ 
land  to. the  Gonfalonier,  from  whom,  hefaidv  he  ihould  be  glad  to 
receive  the  favour  of  a  vifit,  if  he  could  find  a.  proper  opportunity.  Thift 
he  willingly  undertook  to  perform,  and  gaffe  the  money  to  Bernardo, 
who  then  began  to  grow  Cooler  and  mora  moderate  in  the  profecution  t 
foAaD  after  all,  Cbfimo  wa*  only  banished  tti  Padua,  though  Rinildo 
ufed  his  utmoft.  endeavours  to  have  him  potto- death.  A*erardd4& 
Mecttri^d*ia^  baniAed  at  the 

6mekiiDe^4ttdiwith4hem  Puccioand  Giovanni  de'  Pucci.    And' to  keep- 
tfadfe  io  ^Blligreater  awe  that  fcemed  diffatisfiedat  Cofimo-s  exHe,  the 
Batiaiwastftduoed  to  eight  (who  were  called  wardens)  and  the  Gaptaitf 
of  r Aopfopfc.  .  After  thefe  regulations,  Cofuna  was  brought  before  th# 
Sig»ioiy*  <oi*.the  third  of  Qdobet  in  the  year  1433*  V9^U}  pronounced* 
thtftfftateece  of -banUhment  upon  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  fubmit  to- 
it  with,  patience,  left  he  Ihould  provoke  them,  to  proceed  wkh  greater 
vigour  both  againft  his  perfon  and  eftate..    He  received  the  fentence  with, 
a  chtoas&l  countenance,  and  aflured  them  he  would  ftay  with  content 
wfacacgpr  they  ihould  be  pleafed  to  fend  him.;  praying  them  however^ 
aa?  they  had  iparedhis  life,  that  they  would. protect  his  perfon*  fince  he 
knewrthere  were  ibme  in  die  Palace  that  thurfted  after  his  blood.:   He 
then  took  his  leave  of  them,  with-  faying,  "  that  in.  what  part  of  die 
wocid  foorer  he  ihould  fojourn,  his  perfon  and  fortune  Ihould  always  be- 
at the  fcrvke  of  the  Republic,  the  people,  and.  the  Signiory ."    In  an^ 
lwer  to  which,  die  Gonfalonier  told  him  "  he  would  take  care  his  life 
ihould  be  in.  no  danger,"  and  having  detained  hinv  in  the  Palace,  till 
night,  lie  then  conducted,  him  to  his  own.houfe  to  fup  with. him,  and 
afterwacda  ordered,  a.  party  of  the  guards  toeicort  him. to  the  confines  o£ 
the  Florentine  dominions-.  Wherever  he  came  he  was  received  with  great 
honour,  and  publicly  vifited  by  the  Venetians,  who  treated  him  more 
like  a  Prince  than  a  baniihedman.. 

Florence  being  thus  deprived  of  £o  great  a  man,  and  fo  univerfally 
beloved*  both  pasties  had  their  apprehenfions :.  Rinaldo  therefore,,  who* 
iaw.  a  ftonn  riling, .  refolved.  not  to  be  wanting  either  to  himfelf  or  his 
friends:,  and  having  called  feveral  of  them  together,,  he  told  them,  they 
had  now  ruined  themfelves,  as  they,  would  fbon  find,,  beyond  all  redemp- 
tion, by  giving  way  to  die  tears  and.  fupplkations,  and  bribes  of  their 
enemies,!  not  forefeeing  that  it  would  quickly  be.  their  own  turn  to  weep 
and  implore  companion  from  thofe  who  would  be  deaf  to  entreaties  and 
tears ;  that  they  would  be  forced  to  refund  the  principal  fum  of.  the- 
babes  they  had  taken,,  with  the  heavy  intereft  of  tortures,  and  execu- 
tions*.. 
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dons;  and  banifhmefltt.  That  it  would  have  been  much' fetter  for  *hem 
tohhve  remained  content  In  thtir  fc^er'chrcumftaneesV  man  fofufler 
Cofiroo  toefcape  with  life*  and  leave  fo  many  of  his  frierids  ih:  Florence  j 
as  great  men  ought  either  never  to  be  provoked,  or,  if  they  are;  to  be 
entwely  crathed.  That  he  few  no  remedy  now  left  bat  to  collect  their 
ftrength  and  fi^hy  thetriferVes;  that  fo,  when  their  eneriiies  (hotild  r|ie 
upon  tfcenv  (which  was  daily  to  be  expected)  they  might  be  abfe  to  cle^ 
the  dty  of  them  by  dint  of  force;  flnjtt,  it  feemed,  they  could  npt  d6l.it 
in  a  jttKcfeuy  manner.  That  for  this  porpofe,  they  rnaft'cndeavoUr'M 
regsfci  thtt  amotions  of  me  Gramlees  by 'reflating  tinem  to  th'rff  honours 
and  authority  (as  he  had  often'  advtfed)  and  to  fctngtheii  rhernlelves-  by 
their  afliftance,  as-  meomerlparty  had  done  W 'that  of  the' fttft>eian>l 
That  by  fuch  a  junction  they  mould  cqnfidtrably  irtcreafe  meir'ftrerigth, 
and  might  poffibly  recover  their  former  power  ■  and  repufotiohVbot  If 
this  loft  attd'  only  expedient  was  not  made  ale  of,  he"  knew  of  no  other, 
for  his  part,  that  could  preferve  their  party,  and  mdeed  me  Republic 
itfctfj  from  the  imminent  rum  it  was  threatened"  with  amidft'fo  many 
enemies.1'  In  anfwer  to  dm,  Mariotto  Boldbvirfctti  faid,  "  tHattricin- 
Jbtenoe  and  tyranny  of  the  Grandees,  always  had  been,  and  Always 
wooM'  be  infupportabfc :  and'  that  it  would  be  madheft  to  run  headlong 
instf  a  certain  and  flavim*  fubredion  to  mem,  when  the  danger  that 
was  apprehended  from  the  Plebeians  might  only  be  imaginary."' Ririalcta 
therefore  feeing  his  advice  rejected*  cottlc^  njofc' help  lamenting'  this  misfor- 
tunes'that  he  fbrefaw  were' going  to  fall 'upon  himielf  and  his'barty  • 
but  modeftiy  imputed  them  rather  tb  the  malevolence  of  their  derany, 
man  to  me  blindnefs  andperverfenefs  of  men.  ' 

Whitft  things  were  in  this  fituationand  no  manner'  of  pfttvifion  made 
for  their  fecurity,  a  letter  was  intercepted  from  Agnoto  Acciaiuoli  to 
Cofimo,  in  which  he  informed  him  of  the  good  dUpoffiribn  of  the  Citi- 
zens in  general  towards  him,  and  advifed  him  terror' up  a  war  from 
feme  quarter1  or  other,  and  to  make  Neri  di  Gino  hli  friend}  as  he 
thought  the  people  would  then  be  in  warn  of  money  to  carry  it  on, 
and-  finding  no  body  eife  mat  was  able'  to  frppfr  thefti,  thfey.  would'  natu- 
rally turn  their  thoughts  upon  him;  and  be  fornuch  the' mof^  impatient 
♦or  his  return.  To  which  he  added,  «matif^fcHt»Dldl>y  any  means 
b*detaohed  from"  Rintrldo,  his-  party  would  be' ib  much  v^eakend  that 
ifc  weald  not  be  able  to  fttpport  hmi»"  But  this  letter  fettihjg  into  the 
hand*  Of  the  Megtftaftes,  Agnofo  was  taken  ftiid  cuftotfy,  ahSd'affeWaitfs- 
brought  to  a  aiat,  '*nd'feiitrimi»  bahffhtrierit'i wIti'cW 'm'fbhMe'  rlieafure 
wfoamedtheardbWdf'mol*!fttt^  '  ^        \ 

It  was  now  almoft  *yt&  fihee  Cbfimi>  had  tech  balriimed }*  kttl'it  the 
end  of  Auguft  1434,  Nkcolo  dt  Cocco  was  drawn  Gohfalonkr'for  the' 

two 
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two  next  month*,  and  with  bun  eight  new  Signiors,  all  friends  to 
Cofimo }  at  which  Rinaldo  and  his  party,  were  ntt a  littlealarmcd.  And 
as,  according  to  cuftonn,  the  new.  Signiory  could  not  enter  upon  their 
office  till  three  days  after  they  were  drawn,  Rinaldo  once  more  applied 
to  the  other  chiefs  of  his  party,  and  represented  to  them  the  certainty 
and  nearnefs  of  the  danger  they  were  ip,  and  that  there  was  no  refource 
left  but  to  take  arms  immediately  and  oblige  Donate  VeUutt*  who  pas 
dien  Gonfalonier,  to  aflemble  dispeople  in  the  Piazza,  to  appoint  ani- 
other  Balia,  and  depofe  the  new  Signiory:  after  which,  they  nugbt.get 
other 5  drawn  mow  fit  for  their  purpofe,,  by  burnii^the  old  imU>rfalionr 
and  making,  a  i  eflionc*  in  which  the  paries  might  be  filled  only  \tilb 
the  names  of  their  frieads.  This  rcfolution  was  thought  pit>per-and 
abfolutely  necefliiyljy  many ;  and  by.  others  too  violent  and  odiodftT 
Amongft  thofe  that  diiapproved  it,  was  Palla  Strozzi,  a  man  of* 
peaceable  and  humane  ctifpofition,  and  rather  given  toftudy  than  in* 
dined  to  concern  himfelf  in  the  intrigues  of  faction.  «  He  £ud^  u  that 
all  fcheines  that  were  either  too  finely  fpun,  or  too  bold,  appeared  likdy 
to  fucceed  at  firft  fight,,  but  generally  proved  difficult  in  the  management, 
and  pernicious  in  the  end.  That  he  thought  the  fear  of  new  enemies 
abroad  (as  the  Duke's  army  was  then  in  Rornagna  and  near  their  confines) 
ihould  make  the  Signiory  turn  their  attention  tothepi,  rather  than  bufy 
themfelves  in  dotncfHc  feuds :  that  however,  if  they  Ihould  actually  fee 
any  fteps  taken  to  raife  a*  commotion  (which  could  not  well  be  without 
their  notice)  it  would  then  be  time  enough,  to  take  arms,  and  make 
inch  regulations  as  ihould  ieem.  neceflary  for  the  public  fafety,  which. 
being  done  for  their  own  defence,  would  alfo  occafion  left  wonder  and 
difguft  amongft  the  people.'"  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  let  the  new 
Signiory  enter  peaceably  upon  the  Magiftracy  5  but  to  keep*  a  Arid  watch, 
upon  their  conduct,  and  if  they  ihould  attempt  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice  of  their  party,:  then  to  rife  immediately  and  aflemble  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Pulinare  (a  place  near  the  Palace)  from  whence  they  might  proceed* 
to  aft  as  occafion  ihould  require.  ... 

With  this  reibhition  they  parted  i  and.  the  new  Signiory  having  taken 
poffdllon  of  the  .E&tace,  the  Gonfalonier,  to  begin  his  office  witti  fome 
ad  ion  that  would^gjve.  him  reputation  and  ftrike  a  damp  into  foch  as 
might  think  of  pppofing  him,  immediately  committed  his  predeceflbr 
Donate  Velluti  to  priibn,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had  embezzled  the 
public  money.  ^Vfter  which,,  he  began  to  found  the  reft  of  his  afibciatee 
about  Colimo's  return*,  and  finding  them  well  difpofed  to*  it,»  he  pom- 
municaied  their  dcfigji  to  thofe  that  wpre  reputed  the  Heads  of  the 
Medifi  party  y  whp  all  encouraging  hira  to  attempt  it,  he  cited  Rinaldo 
degli  Aibizi,  Rilolpho  Pcruza,  and  Niccoio  Barbadori^  as  fccprin- 
l  cipals 
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cipals  of  the  other  party,  to  appear-before  him.     But  Rinaldo  feeing 
there  was  no  more  time  now  to  be  loft,  inftead  of  obeying  the  citation, 
rufhed  out  of  his  houfe  with  a  great  number  of  armed  men,  and  was 
inftantly  joined  by  Peruzzi  and  Barbadori  with  feveral  other  Citizens 
and  many  difbanded  Soldiers  that  were  then  in  Florence,  and  drew  up 
in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Pulinare,  as  they  had  before  agreed.     And  though 
Pal  la  Strozzi  and  Giovanni  Guicciardini  had  aflembied  a  good  many 
men,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ftir  out  of  their  houfes*  upon  which, 
Rinaldo  tent  to  haften  them  and  upbraid  their  tardinefs.  But  Guicciardini 
fent  him  word  back  again,  that  he  thought  he  fhould  do  his  party  better 
lervice  by  flaying  at  home  and  preventing  his  brother  Pietro  from  going 
to  die  relief  of  the  Signiory :  and  Strozzi  after  many  prefiing  mefiages, 
at  laft  came  to  St.  Pulinare  on  horfeback ;  but  with  only  two  attendants 
on  foot,  and  all  three  without  any  arms.  When  Rinaldo  faw  him  come 
in  that  manner,  he  could  not  help  reproaching  him  bitterly  with  his 
backwardnefs  to  join  his  friends ;  as  he  faid,  "  it  muft  be  owing  either 
to  perfidy  or  cowardice,  the  very  appearance  of  both  which  ought  to 
be  moft  carefully  avoided  by  fuch  a  man  as  he  pretended  to  be.     That 
if  he  thought  to  efcape  death  or  exile,  in  cafe  their  enemies  fhould  get 
the  upper  hand  of  them,  by  not  fulfilling  his  engagement  with  his  party, 
he  would  find  himfelf  fatally  diiappointed.     That  for  his  own  part,  let 
what  would  happen,  he  fhould  at  leaft  have  this  confolation,  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  not  only  in  warning  rhem  of  the  danger  before  hand, 
but  in  prefcribing  remedies  to  prevent  it,  and  laftly,  by  behaving  himfelf 
like  a  man  when  it  did  come  :  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  and  his  trufty 
companions  muft  furely  refledfc  with  horror,  that  they  had  betrayed  their 
country  three  different  times:  firft  in  letting  Cofimo  efcape ;  next,  in  not 
liftening  to  his  advices  and  now,  in  not  iiipporting  him  in  the  manner 
they  had  promifed."     To  this  Strozzi  muttered  fomething  by  way  of 
anfwer,but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  not  underftood  by  die  reft;  and 
turning  his  horfe  about,  he  rode  dire&ly  back  again  to  his  own  houfe. 

The  Signiory  being  informed  that  Rinaldo  and  his  party  had  taken 
arms,  and  feeing  themfelves  unable  to  make  head  againft  them,  cauled 
the  doors  of  the  Palace  to  be  barricadoed,  as  they  knew  not  what  other 
courle  to  take  in  fo  fudden  an  emergency.  But  as  Rinaldo  (bid  waiting 
to  be  joined  by  others  who  never  came  near  him,  inftead  of  advancing 
immediately  to  the  Palace,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  loft  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  gave  the  Signiory  time  to  provide  for  their  defence.  Upon 
which,  many  of  the  Citizens  retorted  to  them,  and  advifed  them  in  the 
firft  place  to  ule  their  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  other  party  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  lent  fuch  of  their  friends  therefore,  as  were 
leaft  obnoxious,  to  acquaint  Rinaldo  and  thole  that  were  with  him, 

"  that 
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^  that  they  could  not  conceive  what  was  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  commotion ; 
fcfpetially,  as  they  had  never  defigned  to  do  thenx  any  injury  :  that  if  it 
tytf  Upon  Cofimo's  account,  they  could  affure  them  they  had  no  thoughts 
^recalling  him  5  for  which  they  would  give  them  any  (ecurity,  if  they 
ttrbuld  come  into  the  Palace,  where  they  fhould  be  honourably  received; 
jtod  have  fatisfadion  in  all  other  refpe&s."    Thefe  promifes,  however; 
mad6  but  little  impreflion  on  Rinaldo,  who  faid,  he  would  take  care  to 
Jftwre  bimfelf  by  turning  them  all  out  of  their  offices,  and  then  the 
Stttte fliould  he  reformed  in  a  manner  that  would  be  more  for  the  advan- 
fafee  of  every  one.     But  it  feldom  happens  that  any  dtfign  lucceeds* 
4/mctt  the  authority  of  the  condudors  is  equal,  and  their  opinions  different. 
Jtldolpho  Peruzzi  replied,  "  that  for  his  part,  he  defired  nothing  more 
than  that  Cofimo  might  not  be  fuffered  to  return  :  and  fince  that  had 
heeft  promifed,  he  was  very  well  contented,  and  inftead  of  inliftihg  upon 
any  thing  further,  which  might  involve  the  city  in  blood  and  confufion, 
ht  would  accept  of  the  invitation  which  the  Signiory  had  given*  him ; " 
atflfe  immediately  did,  and  went  with  all  thofe  that  had  followed  him, 
-diredly  into  the  Palace,  where  he  was  joyfully  received.    So  that  all 
hope  of  fuccefs  being  defeated  by  the  delay  of  Rinaldo  at  St.  Pulinare, 
JHepufilianimity  of  Strozzi,  and  the  defertion  of  Peruzzi,  the  reft  of 
ihfc 'party  began  to  lofe  their  fpirits  and  grew  much  cooler  in  the  under- 
tatftte'than  they  had  been  at  firft:  to  which  the  interpofition  of  the 
itope'X  authority  did  likewife  very  much  contribute. 
'  Eugenius  IV  having  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  people,  was  then 
itt Florence;  [/]  and  feeing  thefe  tumults,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 

[/]  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  having  made  an  incurfion  into  the  Pope's  territories, 
the  cay  airy  which  he  fent  thither,  were  commanded  by  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  who  had 

!  1  uttted  the  Pope's  fervice  in  difguft:  for  when  he  demanded  his  pay,  Eugenius  an- 
wered,  «  that  he  ought  to  think  himfelf  amply  paid  by  the  booty  he  had  amaffed  in 
plundering  feveral  towns."  Exafperated  at  this  anfwer,  he  went  into  the  Duke's  fer- 
-vice,  and  being  employed  by  him  againft  this  Pope,  he  made  fuch  dreadful  havock  in 
the*placcs  adjacent  to  Rome,  that  the  whole  City  was  in  the  utmoft  confternatidn,  and 
the  Pope  himfelf  for  fome  time  in  doubt  whither  to  retire.  The  people  rcforted  to  hitn 
in  crowds,  to  complain  of  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained :  but,  as  he  was  then  in  an  ill 
ftate  of  health,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  he  referred  them  to  the 
Cardinal  his  Nephew  and  High-chamberlain,  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  man,  who 
ufed  to  {huffle  off  the  complaints  of  the  people  who  had  loft  their  cattle  (as  Platina 
fays  in  the  life  of  Eugenius)  with  this  anfwer,  "  You  really  fet  too  great  a  value  upon 
your  cattle  j  the  Venetians  live  much  more  gentecly  without  fuch  encumbrances." 
**  Eos  nimiara  fpem  in  pecoribus  collocaffe :  Venetos  quidem  fine  grcgibus  &  jumentis 
longe  urbaniorem  vitam  ducerc."  At  which  they  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  cried 
out,  To  arms  !  Liberty,  Liberty!  and  not  only  removed  all  the  magiftrates  from  their 
employments,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Eugenius,  but  created  others  in  their 
.room,  and  feized  upon  the  Cardinal  his  Nephew.  The  Pope  being  reduced  to  fuch 
.extremities,  put  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  went  on  board  a  bark*  in  order  to  fly  to 
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compofe  them,  if  poflible.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fent  Giovanni  Vitel- 
lefchi,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Rinaldo,  to  defire  he  might  fpeak  with  him,  as  he  hoped  he  had  credit 
and  authority  enough  with  the  Signiory  to  procure  him  all  reafonablc 
fecurity  and  fatisfadtion,  without  effufion  of  blood,  or  prejudice  to  any 
of  the  Citizens.  Upon  which  Rinaldo,  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  friend, 
went  with  all  his  followers  to  wait  upon  his  Holinefs  at  St.  Maria  Novella, 
where  he  at  that  time  refided.  After  he  was  introduced  into  his  prefence, 
the  Pope  informed  him  that  the  Signiory  had  given  him  their  word  that 
all  differences  fliould  be  left  to  his  arbitration,  and  that  every  thing  ftiould 
be  fettled  to  his  own  fatisfadtion,  as  foon  as  he  and  his  party  had  laid 
down  their  arms.  Rinaldo  therefore,  feeing  the  coldnefs  of  Strozzi  and 
the  levity  of  Peruzzi,  and  having  no  other  refuge  left,  put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  whole  authority  he  thought  was  fufficient  to 
fecure  and  defend  him.  In  conlequence  of  this,  the  Pope  ordered 
Niccolo  Barbadori,  and  the  others  that  were  waiting  for  him  without 
doors,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  Rinaldo  would  remain  with  him  till 
he  had  made  terms  for  them  with  the  Signiory  :  upon  which,  they  dif- 
perfed,  and  every  man  returned  to  his  own  houfe. 

As  foon  as  the  Signiory  faw  their  adverfaries  difarmed,  they  began  to 
treat  with  them  through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
lent  privately  into  the  mountains  of  Piftoia  for  a  body  of  foot  foldiers, 
whicn,  being  joined  by  all  the  horfe  they  had  in  the  adjacent  territories, 
were  brought  into  Florence  by  night ;  and  having  taken  poffeffion  of  all 
the  paffes  and  ftrong  places  in  the  city,  they  called  the  people  together 
in  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace,  and  appointed  a  new  @alia,  which  at 
their  firft  meeting  recalled  Cofimo,  and  all  the  other  Citizens  that  had 
been  banifhed  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  not  only  fent  Rinaldo, 
Peruzzi,  Barbadori,  and  Strozzi  into  banifhment,  but  fuch  numbers  of 
others,  that  moft  parts  of  Italy,  and  fome  abroad  abounded  with  them, 
to  the  great  impoverifhment  of  Florence  both  in  regard  to  its  wealth,  its 
inhabitants,  its  trade  and  manufactures'.  But  the  Pope  feeing  that  party 
entirely  ruined  and  diffipated,  which  had  confented  to  lay  down  their 
arms  upon  his  afiurances  and  interceflion,  was  exceedingly  enraged  ; 
lamenting  with  Rinaldo  the  grievous  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him> 
through  his  means,  and  in  violation  of  the  m.ft  folemn  engagements: 
exhorting  him  however,  to  patience  under  his  lufFerings,  and  to  hope 

Oftia,  where  he  arrived  fafe,  notwithftanding  the  vollies.  of  (tones  and  arrows  that  were 
difcharged  at  the  veffel  as  it  fell  down  the  river.  From  OfKa  lie  went  to  Florence^, 
and  refilled  there  fome  time.  But  the  Romans  did  not  long  enjoy  this  liherty  :  for  the 
Pope's  authority  was  reftored  at  Rome  in  his  abfence  by  John  V  itellcfchi,  Patriarch  o£ 
Alexandria,  who  proceeded  with  great  feverity  againft  the  mutineers.. 
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for  a  fpccdy  change  in  his  favour,  from  the  inconftancy  of  fortune. 
Rinaldo  made  anfvver  in  a  few  words,  "  that  the  little  regard  his  friends 
had  paid  to  his  advice,  and  the  too  great  confidence  he  had  put  in  his 
Holinefs,  had  been  the  ruin  both  of  himfelf  and  his  party :  but  that  in- 
deedv  he  ought  to  condemn  himfelf  rather  than  any  other  perfon,  for 
foolifhly  imagining  that  a  man,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  own 
Country,  fhould  have  intereft  enough  to  protect  another  any  where  elfe. 
That  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  as  he  had 
never  been  elated  with  profperity,  he  fhould  not  be  dejedted  in  adverfity  $ 
fince  he  knew  that  when  it  was  her  humour,  (he  would  favour  him  again 
with  her  {miles.  But  if  fhe  fhould  not,  it  would  give  him  no  great 
degree  of  regret  not  to  live  in  a  city  where  private  men  had  more  authority 
flian  the  Laws:  for  any  Country  was  certainly  more  defireable,  where  a 
man  could  enjoy  his  property  and  truft  to  his  friends,  than  that  where  the 
one  was  fo  eafily  taken  away,  and  the  other  always  deferted  him  out  of 
fear  and  mean  felf-intereft,  in  the  day  of  diftrefs.  That  all  wiffrand 
good  men  thought  it  more  grievous  to  be  fpe&ators  of  the  calamities  of 
their  Country,  than  to  hear  of  them  at  a  diftance ;  and  more  honourable 
to  be  an  honeft  exile  than  an  abjedk  Have."  After  which,  he  turned  himfelf 
about,  and  leaving  the  Pope  with  great  contempt  and  indignation,  he 
went  into  banifhment;  often  bewailing  his  own  credulity,  as  well  as  the 
bafenefs  of  his  friends,  and  their  blindnefs  in  rejecting  his  counfels.  Co- 
fimo,  on  the  other  hand,  having  notice  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  come 
home  again,  immediately  repaired  to  Florence :  and  it  has  feldom  hap- 
pened that  any  commander,  though  returning  in  triumph  from  fbme  ex- 
traordinary Vi&ory,  was  received  with  fuch  acclamations  and  univerfal 
joy,  as  Cofimo  was  at  his  return  from  banifhment  by  his  Fellow-citizens, 
wno  ran  in  multitudes  to  meet  him,  and  faluted  him  with  one  voice,  the 
BenefaSor  of  the  People  >  and  the  Father  of  bis  Country. 
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ARGUMENT. 

fthefofflery  of  Italy  divided  into  two  parties*  under  Count  Francifco  Sforza 
andNiccofo  Fbrtebraccio.  The  Duke  of  Milan  promifes  bis  Daughter  in 
Carriage  to  the  former.  Rome  is  afjaulted  by  Sforza,  and  la  Marca 
£  Ancona  itruadtd  by  Fortebraccio.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  makes  an  igno- 
minious peace  with  Sforza*  and  being  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  irtba- 
bit  ants*  flies  to  Florence.  A  war  in  Romagna  betwixt  we  Duke  of 
Milan  on  one  fide**  and  the  Venetians*  the  Florentines*  and  the  Pope*  on 
the  other ;  who  enter  into  a  league  again/}  the  Duke.  Sforza  commands 
the  forces  of  the  league-*  and  Piccinino  thofe  of  the  Duke.  A  new  go- 
vernment in  Florence.  Their  fevere  proceedings.  Alphonfo  of  Arragon 
attempts  to  make  himfelf  King  of  Naples.  His  fleet  is  dejeated  by  the 
Genoefe,  and  be  himfelf  taken  prijbner  and  brought  to  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
The  authority  of  the  Doge  in  Genoa.  Francifco  Spinola  having  betrayed 
that  City  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  repents  of  it,  and  is  the  author  of 
recovering  its  liberty.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizts  Jpeecb  to  the  Duke,  per- 
fuading  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Florentines,  which  he  does.  His  Ge- 
neral Piccinino  commits  terrible  ravages  in  their  territories,  and  takes 
up  his  quarters  at  Lucca,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  Florentines.  Count 
Sfrrza  gives  him  battle,  defeats  j?is  forces,  and  lays  wajle  the  Country  of 
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the  Luccbefe.    tfbe  fpeecb  of  a  Citizen  of  Luccato  animate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  City  to  defend  tbemfelves  againjl  the  Florentines.     Count 
Sfcrza  is  made  General  of  the  League.     The  Venetians  are  jealous  of  bis 
proceedings.    *Tbe  dijputes  betwixt  them  about  bis  faffing  the  Po.     He 
leaves  their  fervice  and  retires  into  Tufcany.    A  quarrel  betwixt  the  Pope 
and  Count  Poppi  accommodated  by  the  Florentines.     A  controverfy  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  determined  at  Florence  by  thefubmifjion 
ef  the  former.     The  Pope  deluded,  and  bis  territories  invaded  by  Picci- 
mno,  who  takes  all  the  towns  in  Romagna  from  him.     Count  Sforza 
earneftly  perfuaded  by  the  Florentines  not  to  dejert  the  Venetians,  at  lajl 
$onf$nts  to  pafs  the  Po.     Neri  Capponfs  fpeecb  to  the  Venetian  Senate. 
Count  Sforza  makes  an  unexpected  march  and  relieves  Verona,  which  was 
befieged  by  the  Dukes  forces.     He  attempts  to  relieve  Brejcia  alfo.     Pic- 
cinino  defeats  and  takes  mofl  of  the  Venetian  gallies  upon  the  Lake  di 
Garda.     One  part  of  his  army  is  worfted  by  Count  Sforza,  and  he  him- 
Jelf  efcapes  in  a  f range  manner  to  the  other.     He  furprizes  Verona^ 
which  is  recovered  by  the  Count.     <Tbe  Duke  of  Milan  is  encouraged  by 
Piccinino  and  the  Florentine  Exiles  to  invade  Tufcany.     The  Patriarch 
tf  Alexandria,  General  of  the  Pope's  forces.     His  character.     He  is 
Jufpe&ed  of  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Pope :  is  committed  to  prifon,  and 
dies  there.     Differences  betwixt  the  Venetians  and  Count  Sforza  about 
relieving  Brejcia,  adjufted  at  lafi  to  bisfatisfaflion.     The  Duke  of  Milan  s 
forces  invade  Tufcany,  under  the  command  of  Piccinino,  who  plunders  the 
territories  of  the  Florentines,  and  takes  fever al  towns  and  cajlles  from 
them.    Tibe  cowardice  of  Orlandini.    Count  Poppi  revolts  from  the  Flo- 
rentines*    The  Duke's  army  is  defeated  in  Lombardy,  and  Brefcia  re- 
lieved by  Sforza.     A  remarkable  battle  at  Anghiari,  in  which  Piccinino 
is  routed  by  the  forces  of  the  Florentines,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the 
Pope.     Poppi  is  befieged  and  taken.     Count  Poppfs  addr/fs  to  the  Flo- 
rentine Commiffaries  upon  that  occafion.     Neri  Capponti  anjwer.     The 
Count  is  Jlripped  of  his  dominions  for  his  perfidy. 

IN  the  changes  that  are  incident  to  all  governments,  they  often  de- 
generate into  anarchy  and  confufion  ;  and  from  thence  emerge  again 
to  good  order  and  regularity.  For  fince  it  is  ordained  by  Providence 
that  there  fliould  be  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  in  the  things  of  this 
world ;  as  foon  as  they  arrive  at  their  utmoft  perfection,  and  can  afcend 
no  higher,  they  muft  of  neceffity  decline :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  have  fallen,  through  any  diforder,  to  the  loweft  degree  that 
is  poffible,  and  can  fink  no  lower,  they  begin  to  rife  again.  And  thus 
there  is  jg.conftant  fucceffion  of  profperity  and  adverfity  in  all  human 
jfiain.  Virtue  is  the  mother  of  peace  j  peace  produces  idlenefs  5  idle- 
4  nefs, 
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nefs,  contention  and  mifrule ;  and  from  thence  proceed  ruin  and  confufion. 
This  occasions  reformation  and  better  laws ;  good  laws  make  men  vir- 
tuous j  and  public  virtue  is  always  attended  with  glory  and  fuccefs.  It 
has  therefore  been  well  remarked,  that  arms  are  prior  to  letters,  and  that 
in  new  States  and  governments  there  always  have  been  warriors  and 
foldiers,  before  the  rife  of  Scholars  and  Philofbphers.  But  the  former 
being  once  fecurely  eftablifhed  in  their  dominion  by  dint  of  arms,  have 
generally  encouraged  the  ftudy  of  Letters,  as  an  honourable  relaxation 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  moft  likely  method  to  foften  the  ferocity  of 
men  inured  to  war.  And  it  is  certain  that  indolence  and  effeminacy 
cannot  be  introduced  into  any  (late  in  a'  more  fpecious  and  dangerous 
difguife.  Of  which,  Cato  the  Cenfor  feemed  to  be  fo  well  apprized, 
that  when  he  faw  the  Roman  youth  eagerly  liftening  to  the  Ledtures  and 
philofophicai  difcourfes  of  Diogenes  and  Carneades,  (who  were  fent 
AmbafTadors  from  Athens  to  the  Senate  of  Rome)  and  confidered  the 
prejudice  which  the  Common-wealth  might  receive  from  fuffering  its 
fubjeds  to  employ  themfelves  in  thofe  fpeculative  matters,  he  procured  a 
law  to  be  pafled,  that  no  Philofopher  fhould  be  permitted  to  come  into 
that  city.  Thefe  and  other  fuch  caufes  fbmetimes  bring  States  to  the 
brink  of  ruin :  but  when  they  are  at  the  lowed  ebb,  and  grown  wifer  by 
their  fall*  they  frequently  recover  their  ftrength,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
by  making  new  laws  ana  inftitutions  ;  unlefs  they  are  either  totally  over- 
whelmed, or  prevented  by  fome  forcible  and  extraordinary  means. 

Such  were  the  Viciflitudes  that  Italy  experienced ;  firft,  under  the 

dominion  of  the  ancient  Tufcans;  and  then,  under  that  of  the  Romans; 

fbmetimes  flourifhing  and  powerful,  and  fbmetimes  reduced  to  mifery 

and  diftrefs.    And  though  no  fabrick  was  afterwards  ere£ted  upon  the 

ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  could  in  anywife  pretend  to  vie  with 

it   in .  its  ancient    fplendor,    (which    yet   might   have   been   effedted 

by  a  brave  and  wife  Prince)  there  arofe  fuch  a  fpirit,  however,  in  fome 

of  the  new  States  and  cities  that  were  founded  upon  thofe  ruins,  that 

if  no  one  of  them  ufurped  a  Dominion  over  all  the  reft,  they  neverthe- 

lefs  were  at  firft  fo  well  governed  and  united  amongft  themfelves,  that 

they  delivered  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  Barbarians,  and  defended 

it  for  a  while  againft  any  further  invafions.     Amongft  thefe  States,  the 

Florentines  (notwithftanding  their  territory  was  of  lefs  extent)  were  not 

inferior  to  any  other  either  in  power  or  authority :  on  the  contrary,  as 

they  were  fituated  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  exceeding  opulent,  and  ready 

to  turn  their  arms  to  any  fide,  they  not  only  bravely  fupported  fuch 

wan  as  were  waged  againft  themfelves,  bat  generally  tnrew  the  vidory 

into  the  fcale  of  thofe  allies  with  whom  they  thought  fit  to  confederate. 

From  the  warlike  difpofition  of  thefe  new  States,  'k  was  not  poffible 

.  indeed 
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indeed  that  they  fhould  long  continue  at  peace  together :  but  their  wars 
were  not  attended  with  much  danger.  ,  For  as  thofe  times  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  peaceable,  when  they  flood  ready  armed  and  watching 
all  opportunities  to  attack  each  other ;  fo  neither  does  that  deferve  the 
name  of  war,  in  which  no  men  were  killed,  no  towns  were  facked,  nor 
any  State  was  fubverted :  their  enterprises  being  conduced  in  fo  feeble 
a  manner,  that  they  were  commenced  without  fear,  carried  on  with- 
out peril,  and  ended,  for  the  moft  part,  without  any  material  lofs  011 
either  fide.  From  whence  it  came  to  pafs  that  all  martial  ardour,  which 
in  other  countries  is  ibmetimes  damped  and  abated  indeed  by  a  long 
interval  of  peace,  was  at  laft  utterly  extinguifhed  amongft  the  Italians, 
even  in  the  midft  of  wars;  by  the  bafe  and  (piritlefs  manner  in  which 
they  were  profecuted ;  as  will  plainly  appear  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  that 
happened  betwixt  the  years  1434  and  1494:  wherein  we  fhall  fee  a 
new  inlet  opened  to  the  incurfions  of  [g]  Barbarians,  and  Italy  once 
more  become  fubjedt  to  their  yoke.  And  though  the  actions  of  our 
Princes  both  at  home  and  abroad  during  this  period,  may  not  fill  the 
reader  with  fo  much  admiration  of  their  magnanimity,  as  the  noble  ex- 
ploits that  were  performed  in  ancient  times ;  yet  it  may  occafion  no  lefs 
wonder,  when  he  fees  bow  many  brave  people  were  bridled  and  kept 
in  fubjedtion  by  dint  of  arms  fo  weakly  and  pitifully  conducted.  And  if 
in  the  account  of  that  corrupted  age  he  (hall  find  neither  valour  in  the 
foldiers,  nor  (kill  in  the  commanders,  [  b  J  nor  any  love  of  their  country 

lg]  The  Italians  arcpieafed  to  beftow  this  name,  not  only  upon  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, and  fuch  other  northern  nations  as  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  firft  book  of  this  hiftory,  but  upon  all  Tramontanes,  or  people  that  live  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Alp3.     The  French,  Spaniards  and  Germans  are  here  meant. 

[A]  Thefe  Condottieri  or  pitiful  Commanders^  as  Machiavel  juftly  calls  them  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  firft  book  of  this  hiftory,  were  commonly  either  younger  brothers  and 
foldiers  of  fortune  that  had  nothing  to  truft  to  but  the  profeffion  of  arms  ;  or  rebeTs  and 
outlaws  or  traitors,  who  having  collected  a  parcel  of  Banditti  in  as  defperate  crrcumftances 
as  themfelves,  ufed  to  hire  out  their  fervice,  fometimes  to  one  State,  and  fometimes  ta 
another,  (as  beft  fuited  their  own  intereft)  to  fight  their  battles.  So  that  their  matters 
were  likely  to  be  finely  ferved  ;  as  indeed  they  often  were.  For  upon  any  little  difguft, 
or  offer  of  higher  pay,  they  always  deferted  them  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  They 
had  at  that  time,  as  Machiavel  fays,  reduced  their  manner  of  making  war  to  a  fort  of 
a  trade  or  fyftem  ;  and  thofe  that  employed  them  were  Aire  to  be  lofers  in  the  end,  even 
if  they  were  victorious  :  whilft  their  Condottieri  always  took  care  to  fecure  fomc  part  at 
Jeaft  of  the  bone  in  difpute  for  their  own  {hare,  either  by  making  themfelves  arbitrators, 
or  threatning  upon  one  frivolous  excufe  or  other,  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  and  leave  their 
mafters  difarmed.  Thefe  hirelings  generally  gave  themfelves  terrible  names  to  infpirc  the 
enemy  with  fear,  one  calling  himfclf  Havock,  another  Hamftringery  and  a  third  Forte- 
braccio  or  ftrong-arm,  which  laft  has  been  adopted  amongft  the  French  under  the  name 
of  Fierbrasy  and  by  the  Englifli  under  that  of  Annftrong.  They  made  but  little  account 
of  Infantry  in  thofe  times,  and  feldom  ufed  any  artillery  in  their  field  engagements.  They 
:  afraid  of  lofing  their  men.     For  which  reafon  they  endeavoured  ta  bear  down  the 

left 
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left  in  the  Citizens,  he  may  obferve  however,  what  little  fhifts  and  tricks, 
and  low  artifices,  both  the  Princes  and  Commanders  and  governors  ot" 
Common-wealths  then  made  ufe  of  to  maintain  a  reputation  which  they 
did  not  deferve.  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  of  equal  utility  with 
reading  ancient  hiftory :  for  as  the  great  examples  that  occur  in  one  will 
naturally  infpire  generous  minds  with  a  defire  to  imitate  them  j  fo  the 
other  may  ferve  to  excite  their  abhorrence  and  difdain. 

Italy  therefore  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  condition  by  thofe  who  governed 
it,  that  a  Peace  was  no  fooner  agreed  to  by  the  contending  Princes,  but 
it  was  prefently  difturbed  again  by  the  foldiers  who  ftill  continued  in 
arms :  fo  that  they  neither  gained  any  glory  by  their  wars,  nor  tranquil- 
lity by  a  peace.     Accordingly,  after  a  Peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  the  League  in  the  year  1433,  the  foldiery  being 
difcontented  at  it,  refolved  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  Church.     They 
were  at  that  time  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Braccefcan  and  the  Sforcef- 
can :  Count  Francifco  Sforza  being  Head  of  the  one,  Niccolo  Picci- 
nino  and  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  the  Chiefs  of  the  other.     To  thefe  two 
parties  all  the  reft  of  the  foldiers  in  Italy  then  joined  themfelves.     But 
the  Sforcefcan  was  in  the  greater  credit,  both  on  account  of  Francifco's 
valour,  and  the  promife  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  made  of  giving  him 
his  natural  daughter  Madonna  Bianca  in  marriage;    the  profpedt  of 
which  alliance  gained  him  very  great  reputation.     Both  the  parties, 
however,  when  they  faw  a  peace  concluded  in  Lombardy*  immediately 
fejl  upon  Pope  Eugenius,  though  for  different  reafons.     Fortebraccio  did 
it  in  confequence  of  the  ancient  enmity  that  Braccio  da  Montone  had 
ever  profeffed  againft  the  Popes ;  but  the  Count  out  of  ambition  alone. 
The  former  therefore  bent  his  forces  immediately  againft  Rome ;  and 
the  latter  poffeffed  himfelf  of  la  Marca  d'  Ancona :  fo  that  the  Romans  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war,  were  obliged  to  force  Eugenius  out  of  the  city, 
who  made  his  efcape  from  the  enemy  with  much  difficulty  and  fled  to 
Florence.     Upon  his  arrival  there,  feeing  the  danger  he  was  in,  and 
that  none  of  thofe  States  which  had  lately  been  fo  forward  to  lay  down 

enemy  by  the  weight  of  their  gens  d'  armes  or  hcavjr  armed  horfe,  and  did  not  often 
come  to  blows.  Thofe  that  were  driven  out  of  the  field  were  faid  to  be  vanquifhed. 
There  was  more  blood  flied  in  private  quarrels  and  confpiracies  than  in  battles.  For  as 
their  horfemen  were  all  covered  with  armour,  it  fomctimes  happened  that  not  fo  much  as 
one  man  was  killed  on  either  fide,  and  fomctimes  not  above  two  or  three  at  the  moft,  in 
an  engagement  that  lafted  feveral  hours  ;  and  thofe  too  by  being  thrown  from  their  horfc* 
and  trampled  to  death.  Thefe  were  not  fuch  commanders  as  old  Ennius  defcribes. 
•"  Non  cauponantes  bellum,  fed  belligerantes. 
Which  an  old  rough  tranflator  has  rendered  in  this  manner : 

"  Not  huck/ tiring  war,  but  dealing  death  and  wounds. 

their 
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their  arms,  now  cared  to  take  them  up  again  merely  to  fupport  his  caufe, 
he  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Count  and  ceded  the  territory  of 
la  Marca  to  him;  though  the  Count  had  not  only  feized  upon  it  before 
without  any  manner  of  claim,  but  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  infolence. 
For  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  correfpondents,  he  dated  them 
in  Latin  (according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Italians)  jV]  Ex  Girifako  noflro 
Firmiam,  invito  Petro  &  Paulo ;  from  Girifalco  near  Fermo,  where  I  refide 
at  prefent  injpite  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  was  not  content  with 
this  ceffion  however/  but  infifted  upon  being  created  [k]  Gonfalonier  of 
tie  Cburcb,  which  was  likewife  granted ;  as  the  Pope,  it  feems,  preferred 
an  ignominious  peace  to  a  dangerous  war.  Upon  thefe  compliances,  the 
Count  took  part  with  his  Holinefs  and  made  war  upon  Fortebraccip  with 
various  fuccefs,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  months,  in  the  territories  of  the 
Church ;  but  always  with  much  prejudice  to  the  Pope  and  his  fubje&s 
(which  fide  foever  prevailed)  and  advantage  to  thofe  that  conducted  the 
war.  At  laft,  By  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  a  fort  of  truce 
was  agreed  to  betwixt  thofe  two  Chiefs ;  by  which  they  both  became 
matters  of  feveral  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Church. 

This  war  was  hardly  extinguifhed  at  Rome,  when  another  was  kindled 
in  Romagna  by  Battifta  Canneto;  who  haying  killed  fome  of  the  family 
of  the  Grifoni  at  Bologna,  had  driven  the  Pope's  Governor,  and  ibrae 
others  whom  he  fufpe&ed  to  be  his  enemies,  out  of  that  city.     And  in 
ocder  to  keep  forcible  poffeflion  of  it,  he  applied  for  aid  to  Duke  Philip  * 
whilft  the  Pope  on  the  other  hand,  follicited  the  affiftance  of  the  Ve- 
netians and  Florentines  to  enable  him  to  recover  it :  and  each  party 
being  furnifhed  with  fupplies,  two  powerful  armies  foon  appeared  in 
Romagna  -,  the  Duke's  forces  being  commanded  by  Niccolo  Piccinino, 
and  thofe  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  by  Gattamelata  and  Niccolo 
da  Tolentino.    Not  far  from  Imola  they  came  to  an  engagement,  in 
which  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  defeated ;  and  Niccolo  da 
Tolentino  being  taken  prifoner,  was  fent  to  the  Duke  at  Milan,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  either  by  poifon,  or  out  of  mor- 
tification at  his  difgrace.     The  Duke  however,  not  purfuing  his  advan- 
tage, either  becaufe  his  finances  were  too  much  exnaufted  by  the  late 
wars,  or  that  he  thought  the  league  would  remain  quiet  after  fuch  an 
overthrow,  gave  the  Pope  and  his  confederates  time  to  recoyer  their 
ipirits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  appointed  Count  Sforza  their  General, 

[1]  Girifalco  or  Girfalco  in  the  Italian  fignifics  a  fort  of  a  Hawk  called  a  Gerfalcon  : 
but  here  I  fuppole  it  is  tnc  name  of  a  place. 

[/]  The  Gonfjk>.ier  or  Standard-bearer  of  the  Church  was  an  officer  created  by*  the 
Popes  to  conduit  their  forces  and  protcft  them  againft  the  Emperor,  after  they  had 
ufurped  his  authority  at  Rome. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  in 
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^  o|>4i^vfo  4r^e  F^tebi^cx^  Chwch  if 

P9^1e,  andput  an  wd  to  a  wv>  which  had  been  commenced  in  fevour 
^"  hisi^oliae^,  Th^?Rom«^ J^er^fore  feeing  the  P$pc  once  inoce  u> 
tJ^foWwith^fr^  la  make  their  pwee wttkhira  * 

which  being  etfe&ed,  rfify  ifcboaiKed  <o,  receive  a  «>mmi£ary  wWb  he 
fe^t  to  Rome,    Anwngii  other  pla^  ^ 

bpoa,  wore  TiTOli^Montefiafconi,  aini  the  citie&  of  Caikil^ao4  Aftefi* 
into  die  latter  of  which  he  had  retired  whe$  he  foupd be  *ww  w»  linger 
able  to  k^p  the  field.  But  being  befieged  there  fey  t^e  Couat  ibr  a 
longtime,  (as he  m^de  a. brave  defence)  the  Duk*  tega* tQyperceLv<$ 
fbefcflt  behoved  him  either  to  prevent  the  Allies  from  tmfag4m^\v& 
fKMjfteis  of  that  place,  pr  to  provide:  for  his  own  fecui^ui*  cafe  it 
ftpuld  fall  into  thw  hands.  To  caajce  fuch  a  diverfion  therefore  a*  wight 
ofetig*  the  Count  to  raife  the  fiege,  he  ordered  PicctqinQ  to  fbrpe  bte  way* 
if,  lie  could,  through  Romagna  into  Tufcany :  and  the  AHies.  judging: 
jfc  more  neceflary  to  defend  Tufcany,  than  to  reduce  Afcefi*  feitf  inftruc^ 
tet>*  to  the  Count  to  oppofe  his  paflage  through  that province,  though 
fee  ji*d  then  advanced  with  his  army  as  &nasFurli.  The  Com>t,  w  th* 
ctfhcfhand,  having  rated  the  fiege*  maroked  with  hi*  forces  dir«ft|jr  to* 
Qcfefta,  leaving  the  management  of  the  war  in  krMarca^and  the  defmoe 
«(£(fei*  poflbifiong  to  the  case  of  his  Brother  Lione.  But  whilfiPiccinino 
wfes  thu$  endeavouring  to  force  a  paflage  into  Tufcany*  and  the  Count 
•guffcPveiHt-  it,  Fortebf aocio  boldly  attacked  Liooe,  aid  not  only  took 
Jtwn^ffifonejf  b»t  dUjmfed  his  army  i  and,  purftuag  his  v&oryr  wkh  the 
fifgp  Mpidity,  toe*,  and  plundered  ieveral  towns  ia  4a  Marea  r  at  which 
M^ouitt  was  not  a  little  chagrined*  as  besought  he.  (bpuld&ow  lofo 
|tt  krhadfo  lately  acquired.  Upon  which  account*  he  left  part  of  hi* 
tfjHpJo  hold  Pieeininaat  bay,  and  advanced  with  the  reft  againft  Forte- 
W**&  whom  he  brought  to  aq,  engagement ;  in.  which  the  letter  being 
fouled  and  taken  prifoner,  died  not  teng  after  of  the  wounds  he  had 
q^rediil  the  battle*  By  this  Vidtory  die  Pope  regained  all  thfcterrir* 
fqr»tt  that  Fortebracck)  had  taken  horn  him*  and  forced  the  Quke  of 
J$lftftitP  fue  for  a  peace,  which  was  at  lift  concluded  by  the  mediation 
tf'iltyQ&Ao  df  EAi  Marquis  of  Ferrara :  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
ttyHi&that  had  bten  ieizpd  upon  by  the1  Duke  in  Romagna,  (hould  be 
Vftfttfted  to  thfrChurch*  and  his  forces  withdrawn  into  Lombardy*  Thefi* 
f0rtd<Hons  being  complied  with,  Battifl^  da  Ganneto,  not  being  able  to 
9^gt*}fft.hin*felf  iapofieffioiVrof  Bologna,  by  his  owa  ftrength  (as  it 
gftftSftffr  b^pess  jo  tbofeth^^  fupjtort 

ito^WLlhefoj*^  to-fly  fa>mtbfew?e!  and  lew?:  the:  city 

tyWt^AftftN^  foriw,.<fW*r*w*  >wlw.irmpedi*tely 

fRftimpij^it^*    ,..   ifi--;  .-  -.vn       •■.  \     '  ;  ,  ..  -    >.".  .-.!.,.  -.:• 
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':  Th*&:  things  happened  during  the  exile  of  Cofimd  def  Medid;  « 
whofe  fttiirn>  thofe  Citizens  that  had  been  his  chief  friends,  and  fotaie 
«thew  who  had  beett  injured  and  oppr*ffcd  by  the  late  Adminiftratiofli 
weft'determined,  at  all  events,  to  take  the  government  of  the  State  idtt> 
their  own  hands.    The  Signiory  therefore,  that  was  drawn  for  the  tW6 
ettfuang  month*  6f  November  and  December,  not  content  with  what 
their  peedecefibrs  had  already  done  in  favour  of  their  party,  prolonged 
the  feftty  and  changed  the  places  of  feveral  that  had  been  banifhed,  and 
iertt  iiiimbeft  of  othefs  into  exile.     And  this  was  done,  not  only  out  6f 
party  rjgt* but  likeWife  on  account  of  their  riches,  alliances,  and  private 
ttmnoftofl* s  fo  that  though  there  was  not  fo  much  Mood  fhed  indeed 
in  tfefo  pMfcription,  yet  it  might  in  fome  meafure  be  compared  to  that 
txtidtt  SyHft  and  Oftavius.    There  were  fome  executions,  however ;  fyt 
AfttOnib  the  fen  of  Bernardo  Guadagni,  was  beheaded:  and  four  other 
Ckteens,  amongft  whom  were  Zanobi  Belfracelli  and  Cofimo  Barbadori* 
having  left  the  place  to  which  they  had  been  banifhed*  and  gone  to 
rtfide  at  Venice,  were  fecured  by  the  Venetians  (who  fct  a  greater  value 
it  feems  upon  Cofimo's  friendfhip  than  their  own  reputation)  and  lent 
ptifbheft  to  Florence,  where  they  were  put  to  death  in  an  ignominious 
manner.    Thefe  examples  greatly  increafed  die  ftrength  of  Coflmot 
party,  and  ftruck  a  terror  into  that  of  his  enemies,  when  they  faw!  Aidh 
a  powerful  Republic  as  Venice  fo  meanly  proftitute  its  honour  to  th* 
Florentines :  though  fome  thought  this  was  not  done  fo  much  to  oblige 
Cofimo,  as  ttf  revive  the  fpirit  of  fadtion,  and  create  more  dangerous 
divifion*  in  Florence  by  fuch  executions ;  as  the  Venetians  plainly  fawj 
that  peace  and  union  in  that  city,  was  the  only  obftacle  to  their  further 
aggrandizement.     When  they  had  thus  pretty  well  cleared  the  City  of 
their  enemies,  and  fuch  as  they  thought  difaflfe  Aed  to  their  government^ 
they  began  to  ftrengthen  their  hands,  by  careffing  and  heaptog  ftvourt 
upon  others.    For  this  pufpofe,  they  recalled  the  family  of  the  Albert!? 
and  all  the  reft  of  die  Exiles  that  had  been  formerly  banifhed  t  they 
reduced  the  Grandees  (except  feme  venr  few)  to  the  rank  of  Commoners  i 
and  divided  the  pofleffions  of  thofe  whom  they  had  banifhed,  amongft 
themfelves.     After  this,  they  fortified  themfelves  with  new  laws  arid 
ordinances,  and  made  a  frefh  Imborfation,  taking  the  names  of  all  fof- 
petted  perfons  out  of  the  purfes,  and  filling  them  up  again  with  thofe 
of  their  own  friends.    But  remembering  the  fupinenefs  and  hegleA  that 
had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  late  adminiftration,  and  confidering  that  even 
fuch  an  Imborfation  as  they  had  already  made,  might  not  be  fufficient 
to  eftablifh  them  firmly  in  the  government,  they  likewife  took  care,  that 
fuch  magiftrates  as  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  entrufted  to  them, 
fhould  always  be  chofen  out  of  the  moft  eminent  of  their  party  5  lot* 

F  f  2  which 
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Whifch  j»U*pofe^they>  ffrdbfft«d  rufttt  the  Syndics  who  infpea<jd  th^?Im- 
tefclfetferis,  in  cb^im<9:iWi>  wkK  the  old  Signior^Ylioaldhave  the  power 
ctf  *{>pdinling  a  netv  one/  They  left  4he  cognizance  of  capital;  offences,. 
t&  the  eight  Warden^  akd  eittfted,  that no  Exile  fhoold  Teturn,  even 
afta"thc  term  of  hfe  binifhment  wagjexpired*  till  he  iad  obtained  the 
confent  of  the  Signtoty,  and  thkty-four  «f  die  Colleges,  though  the 
whole  number  of  them  amounted  to  no«  more*  than  thitty~fevea*  All 
ptrfons  were' prohibited  to 'writs  to  or  receive  any*  letters  from  them  ;. 
cv^ry  Word,  or  fign,  or  gefture,  that  difpleafed  the  governors,  waa punched 
with  the  utmoft  feverity :  and  if  there  was  any  fufpedted  perlbn  left  in 
Florence,  who  had  net  fallen  under  their  lath  for  fuch  offences,  they 
took  cart >  however^  to  load  him  foundly  with  new  taxes  ajulimpofitions: 
4b  that  one. part  of  their  adverfaries^beingdriven  outof  the  City,  and  the 
other  depreffed  and  over-awed  by  thefe  rtieans,  they  in  a  (hort  time  fer 
ctertd  the  government  to  themfelves.  And  to  proridi  themielves  with 
foreign  aid/  and  deprive  their  enemies  of  all  afliftance,  if  they  (hould 
offer  to  difturb  them,  they  entered  into  a  defensive  league  wkh  the  Pope* 
thfc  Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan* 

Whilft  things  were  in  this  fituation  at  Florence,  Giovanna  Queen  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  died,  land  by  her  laft  will,  declared  Regnier,  Duke  of 
Aajou,  her  fucceflbr.  Alphonfo,  King  of  Arragon,  was  at  that  time  in 
Sicily,  and  held  fuch  an  intereft  with  the  Nobility  there,  that  he  was 
taking  meafiires  to  make  himfelf  fovereign  of  that  Ifland.  The  Nea- 
patittote  in  general*  and  many  of  the  Nobles  in  particular,  adhered  to 
Regnier  t  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  willing  that  either 
Regnier  or  Alphonfo  (hould  become  matter  of  it ;  as  he  wanted  to  get 
pofleffion  of  it  himfelf  and  to  govern  it  by  a  Lieutenant.  But  Alphonfo 
making  a  fudden  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Naples,  was  received  thero 
by  the  Duke  of  Sefla,  and  took  the  forces  of  feveral  other  Princes  into 
his  pay;  with  a  defign  (as  Capua  was  already  in  his  poflciTion,  and  go* 
verned  by  the  Prince  of  Taranto,  in  his  name)  to  compel  the  Nea- 
politans to  fubmit  to  him :  for  which  purpofe,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to 
make  an  attack  upon  Gaieta,  which  was  then  in  their  hands,  Upoiv 
this,  the  Neapolitans  fent  to  defire  the  afMance  of  Duke  Philip :  butt 
he  recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  the  Genoefe,  who,  (in  fob-* 
miffion  to  the  commands  of  the  Duke  their  fovereign,  and  in  hopes  of 
fccuring  the  great  quantity  of  merchandize  which  they  had  lodged  afc 
that  time  in  Naples  and  Gaieta)  immediately  fitted  out  a  powerful  fqua- 
dron  for  their  rdief.'  Alphonfo  hearing  of  this  armament,  thought 
proper  to  reinforce  his  own,  and  went  to  Sea  with  it  in  perfon,  with  ai 
refolution  to  fight  tbtQeno^fe  *  and  the  two- fleets  happening  to  mfcet 
near  the  Ifl^^^ri^o/^eaine.taaD  engagement*  in  which  the  Am* 

goneii: 
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niiefc  wertftQt  only  defeated,  but  Alphonfo  himfelf, .  and  mapy  ojher 
grinces  that  attended  him*  were  taken,  and  feqt  Piifoners  by  the  Qpr 
poefc-etO> the:  Duke.  This  vi&ory  ftruck  a  panick  into,  the  Princes  of  Italy. 
(who  before  were  under  great  apprehenfions  of  the  Duke's  power)  as  they* 
thought  *hc  had  now  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  making  himfelf  abfoluftj 
firterrigo  over  them  all.  But,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  one, 
htf;toot  a  very  different  refolution.  .  .  * 

.  r  Alphonfo  was  a  Prince  of  great  wifilom  and  addrefc,  and  as  foonas, 
he  had  aa  opportunity  of  a  private  conversion  with  Duke  Philip,  he 
reprefented  to  him*  "  how  little  he  confulted  his  own  intereft,  in  Alp-*- 
porting  hn  competitor  Regnier  :  for  if  Regnier  fhould  become  King  of 
Naples  be  would  certainly  endeavour  (he  laid)  to  mak?  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  a  Province  to  the  King  of  France ;  that  fo  he  might .  have.  4. 
fpeedy  reeourfe  to  him,,  and  a  door  ready  opened  for  fuccours  upon  any 
emergency  j  which  could  not  be  effeded  without  introducing  the  Frenqh'. 
into  mat  Duchy,  to  the  utter  deftru&ion  of  it.  That  for  his.  own  part* 
he.  thought  the  cafe  would  be  very  different,  if  he  himfelf  fhould  foc-T 
ceed  to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily :  for  as  he  fhould  not  be  afraid 
of  any  enemy  but  the  French,  he  muft  of  neceffity  be  obliged  to  court 
<ndcarefs,.and  (hew  the  mod  profound  obedience  to  thofe  wha  only 
had  it  in  their  power  to  fuffer  his  enemies  to  invade  him.  Th.*t  the 
name  and  title  of  King  of  Naples  would  then  indeed  devolve  to  Ajk 
phonfo*  but  the  power  and  authority  to  Philip  Duke  of  Milan.  So  that 
it  behoved  the  Duke  much  more  than  himfelf,  to  confider  the  danger 
of  proceeding  in  that  manner,  and  the  advantages  that  might  rclult 
from. a  contrary  resolution;  unlefs  he  chofe  rather  to  give  way  to  hii 
paffions  than  to  fecure  his  State.  For  in  one  cafe  he  would  continue, 
free  and  independant ;  but  in  the  other,  (as  his  dominions  lay  betwixt 
two  powerful  Princes)  he  muft  either  entirely  ioie  his  Duchy,  or  live  iu 
perpetual  apprehenfion  and  flaviih  fubjedtion  to  tiiem  both/'  Thefe  re*, 
monftrances  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  the  Duke,  that  he  changed 
his  re  Solution,  and  not  only  fet  Alphonfo  at  liberty,  but  fent  him  in  an 
honourable  manner  to  Genoa,  and  afterwards  to  Naples  ;  from  whence 
he  went  to  Gaieta,  which  city  had  been  feized  upon  by  ibme  Lords  of  his 
party,  as  fboi>  as  they  heard  that  he  was  releafed.  But  the  Genoefe  fee* 
ing  the  Duke  had  thus  fet  him  at  liberty,  without  any  regard  to  them, 
and  not  only  reaped  all  the  glory  of  a  war,  which  had  been  carried  on 
ibtely  at  their  rilque  and  expence,  but  had  the  merit  of  re  leafing  him, 
and  left  them  to  his  refentment  for  having  defeated  and  taken  lum  pri* 
fcntr, ,  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  it. 

In  the  city  of  Genoa,  when  it,  has  the  full  enjoyment  ofi  its  liberty,  a 
chief  Magiijtrate  is  chofen  by  the  free,  .fuifr  ages  of-  the  people,  \whom* 

they 
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th^jr  call  the  Doge  i  riot  irivefted  with  the  power  of  an  abfolute  Prince, 
nor  to  determine  upon  any  thing  htmfelfi  but  only  to  propofe  fucji 
matters  as  are  to  be  cebated  and  confidered  in  council.  The  Npbility^ 
however,  were  fo  powerful  in  this  city,  that  they  flood  in  very  little  awe 
of  the  Magiftrates :  and  amongft  them,  the  (two  families  of  Frcgofb  and 
Adorna,  were  at  that  time  the  moft  eminent.  Frorti  hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  there  were  frequent  divifions,  arid  but  little  civil  order  obferved 
amongft  them j  and  as  their  contefis  for  power  were  oftner  decided  by 
arms  than  the  laws,  fometimes  one  party  was  deprefled,  and  fometimes 
the  other.  Sometimes  it  happened,  that  thofe  who  had  been  excluded 
from  a  fhare  in  the  government,  called  in  foreign  Princes  to  their  aflift- 
ance,  and  lacrificed  the  State  to  ftrangers,  when  they  could  not  ufurp 
it  themfelves.  From  hence  it  likewife  generally  happened,  that  thole 
who  were  matters  of  Lombardy,  Had  alfo  the  command  of  Genoa*  as 
Duke  Philip  had  at  the  time  when  Alphonfo  of  Arragon  was  taken  pri- 
foner.  One  of  the  Nobles  that  were  the  chief  inftruments  in  fubje£Hng 
that  city  to  die  Duke  of  Milan,  was  Francifco  Spinola  $  who  not  Ion? 
after  he  had  been  the  caufe  of  enflaving  his  country,  became  fufpelted 
(as  it  often  happens  in  fuch  cafes)  and  very  odious  to  Philip  [  /].  Upon 
which,  he  was  fo  difeufted,  that  he  retired  to  Gaieta,  as  a  voluntary 
exile,  where  he  was  when  the  engagement  happened  betwixt  Alphonfo's 
fleet  and  that  of  the  Genoefe  5  and  having  behaved  with  great  bravery 
in  their  fervice  upon  that  occafion,  he  thought  he  had  fo  far  regained  the 
Duke's  favour  by  it,  that  he  fhould  at  leaft  be  fuffered  to  live  quietly  at 
Genoa,  as  a  reward  for  his  merit.  But  perceiving  that  the  Duke  ftill 
looked  upon  him  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  and  feemed  to  think  that  a  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  country,  could  never  be  faithful  to  any  one  elfe, 

[/]  It  fcldom  happens  that  they  who  raife  either  a  ufurper  or  a  lawful  Prince  to  the 
throne,  enjoy  his  favour  long.  This,  however,  is  not  always  owing  to  the  maxim, 
"  that  men  love  treafon  but  hate  traitors ;"  nor  becaufe  men  imagine,  that  they  who 
laboured  to  dethrone  their  fiift  mailer,  will  not  fcruple  to  dethrone  their  new  fovereigiu 
It  is  chiefly  becaufe  thefe  men  think  they  are  never  rewarded  as  they  deferve 5  and  that 
a  Prince  who  owes  his  crown  to  them,  ought  to  grant  them  whatever  they  requeft  of 
him.  But  this  be  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do.  At  which  they  grow  fallen,  they  com- 
plain, and  thus  fall  under  the  difpletfui*  of  their  Prince.  Cardinal  Pompey  Coloraia 
having  raifed  Clement  VII.  to  the  Papal  Chair,  in  opposition  to  Cardinal  Franciotto 
Urfint,  obtained  fevcral  favours  from  that  Pontif :  but  imagining  he  (hould  be  indulged 
in  every  thing  he  afked  for,  he  one  day  requefted  fomething  which  his  Holinefs  thought 
unreafonable,  and  therefore  oould  not  grant.  Colonna  provoked  at  the  denial,  reproach- 
ed the  Pope  with  ingratitude,  and  iaid,. "  his  Holinefs  was.  obliged  to  him  for  the  Tiara." 
Clement  acknowlegcd  it,  tjut  at  the  (ante  time  defired  {Colonna  " to  let  him  continue^ 
Pope,  and  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  himfelf;  fince  by  acting  as  he  did,  he  endeavoured  to 
difpoflefs  him  of  that  to  wWtfi  he  had  been  railed  by  his  means*"  Mrtmcr.  Hffnnfa 
libra  amp  dmandts  tvri$*f*j^jr)9fZ%Q+ 

he 
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he  refclved  to  make  an  attempt  to  re^pre  Genoa  to  its  former .liberty^.apfj 
to  retrieve  his  own  reputation,  that  lb  he  might  hereafter  liye  in   fectip^ 
at  horne^  a^  he  £>und  there  was  no  other  way  left  to  make  his  p?£ce 
with  his  Fellow-citizens,  but  by  healing  the  wound  which  he  hinj^fclf 
ftad  given  them.     Seeing  therefore,  the  ,uiiiv$rf»l  indignation  which  tJ*e 
fcleafe  of  Alphohfp  had  excited  agninft  the  D^ke,  he  thought  it  a  vcvjf 
opportune  conjuncture  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  defigns*    Fx>r 
which  purpofe,  he  communicated  the  matter  to ibme  of  his  frtends,,v$fho 
he  knew  were  equal ly  impatient  to  regain  their  liberty,  and  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  afliflhlm  in  the  attempt.     Accordingly,  on  the.JFcfti* 
Vaipf  St.  John  the  Baptift,  as  ibon  as  Arifipigo,  their  new  Governor 
for  the  Duke,  had  made  his  entry  into  the.  city/  attended  by  Opi^ioo 
the  former  Governor,  and1  many  of  the  Citigeos,  Spinola  without  further 
delay,  ruihed  out  of  his  houfe  with  his  confederates  ready  armed,  ap<l 
having  drawn  them  up  ip  the  Areet  before  his  door,  cried  out,  Libtf$% 
Liberty.     At  this  found,  the  people  ran  together  with  fuch  eagerjaejk, 
that  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Duke,  either  out  of  felf-intereft.or  my 
cfther  motive,  were  riot  only  unprepared  to  make  any  refiftance,  J»it: 
hardly  had  time  torun  iaway.      Arifmiiio  and ibme of  the  Citizens. that 
were  of  his  party,  retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was  garrtfbned  hyt;th$ 
Duke's  (bldiers.     But  Opicino  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  palace,  where 
he  thought  he  fliould  be  able  to  fecure  himfelf,  and  animate  bis  frieqek 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence  (as  there  were  two  thouiand  foldiers  ia  it 
under  his  command)  was  knocked  on  the  head  before  he  could  reach  it* 
and  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  populace,  after  they  had  dragged  'his 
body  through  every  ftrect  in  the  city.    The  citadel  and  other  torta  that 
were  In  the  Duke's  pofleffion,  like  wife  furrendering  in  a  few  days,  the 
Gehoefo  in  this  manner  recovered  their  liberty  and  entirely  (hook  bfFtus 
yoke*  ......  .,  ..  »    r\i 

The  Princes  of  Italy,  who  fometime  before  had  been  under  gynt 
apprehensions  that  the  Duke  would  grow  too  powerful  for  «bet»  ill]^ 
began  to  hope  they  fhould  be  able  to  make  a  fund  agaiAft  him  VrfWih 
they  law  things  take  this  turn  ;  and  the  Florentines,  and  Venetians,  ^otT 
wtfhftanding  die  league  they  had  fo  lately  made  with  him,  now  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Genoefe.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  therefore,  *nd 
feveral  others  ot  the  greateft  diftinftion  amongft  the  Florentine  Etilei, 
feeing  the  fact  of  affairs  fo  changed,  and  further  difturbaoces  likely  to  en- 
fue,  did  not  defpair  of  prevailing  with  the  Duke  to  come  to anopen  rupture 
with,  the  Florentines  j  and  for  that  purpofe,  they  went  to  wait  tipoivhirH  at 
Milan,  where  Rinialdb  addrefled  him  in  the  following  manner  :  u  Nether 
your  Highueis,  nor  my  other  perlon,  who  conftjer?  tjiecpupfe  pf  human 
affairs  and  the  mutability  of  fortune,  will  think  it.  fttange  that  we*  who 

formerly 
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formerly  have  been  your  enemies  fhoukl  now  have  the  confidence  to 
follicit  your  affiftance  to  reftore  u$to  our  Country ;  cfpecially  as  we  truft 
we  can  give  a  fatisfa&ory  account  of  our  paft  actions  to  yourfel£  and;  pre- 
fent  conduit  to  our  Fellow -ritisens.  No  reafonable  man  will  ever  re- 
proach another  with  defending  hit  Country,  by  any  means  wbatfopver ; 
and  in  fo  doing,  it  never  was  our  defire  or  intention  to  do  you-  the  kaft 
'  injury,  but  merely  to  fecure  ourfeJves.  For  the  truth  of  this,  we  appeal 
to  yourfelf;  as  you  rnaft  very  well  remember,  that  in  our  higheft 
career  of  victory  and  fucoefs,  whenever  we  found  you  fincerely  difpofed 
to  peace,  we  have  promoted  it  with  ftili  greater  ardour,  than  you  did  : 

.  To  that  we  cannot  accufe  ourfelves  of  ever  having  done  any  thing  that 
might  give  us  reafon  to  doubt  of  your  Highness  favour  and  prote&ion  ; 
•nor  can  our  Country  with  juftkc  compkun  of  us,  for  now  inciting  you 
to  take  up  thofe  arms  againft  it,  which  we  have  often  fo  vigoroufly 
exerted  in  its  defence.  For  that  State  alone  can  duly  claim  the  reve- 
rence and  love  of  its  fubjedts,  which  equally  beftows  its  favours  upon 
them  all:  and  not  that,  which  fmiles  only  upon fome  few  minions,  and 
frowns  upon  all  the  reft.  Nobody,  furely,  will  affirm,  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful in  all  cafes  to  bear  arms  againft  one's  Country :  for  every  State  in 
fome  meafure  refembles  the  natural  body ;  and  as  one  is  fubjedk  to  feverai 
difeafes,  which  cannot  effectually  be  cured  without  cauffics  and  amputa- 
tion ;  fo,  many  diiordcrs  and  inconveniencies  arife.in  the  other,  which 

-  ?yet  if  any  good  and  companionate  citizen  did  not  endeavour  to  remedy 
even  by  fuch  means,  if  neceffary*  he  would  become  highly  culpable. 
What  greater  mifcry  then  can  there  be  in  any  Republic,  than  flavery  ? 
What  remedy  more  expedient  than  that  which  will  certainly  put  an 
end  to  it  ?  Thofe  wars  are  always  efteemed  juft  that  are  neoeflary  y  and 
it  is  but  charity  to  our  Country  to  take  up  arms,  when  there,  is  no  other 
hope  of  redrefs  for  the  injuries  it  fuftains.  For  my  own  part,  I  know 
not  what  neceflity  can  be  more  prefling  than  ours,  nor  or  any  higher 
degree  of  charity,  than  to  refcue  our  Country  out  of  the  jaws  of  flavery. 
Without  doubt,  we  have  a  moft  juft  caufe,  and  very  well  worthy  of 
•being  maturely  confidered  and  attended  to  by  your  Highoefs,  as  well  as 
ourfelves;  as  you,  likewife,  will  be  fully  juftified  in  making  war. upon 
the  Florentines,  by  their  fhamelefs  behaviour  in  confederating  with  your 
rebellious  fubje&s  the  Genoefe,  in  open  violation  of  the  folemn  engage- 
ments into  which  they  have  fo  lately  entered  with  your  Highncfc.  But 
if  our  fufierings  are  not  fufheiendy  grievous  to  move  pity*  certainly  the 
indignities  that  have  been  offered  to  yourfelf  (liquid  excite  your  rcfent- 
ment,  and  prompt  you  to  take  a  juft  revenge;  efpeciaily,  fatjee  it  is  fo 
eafyto  be  effo&cd.    Let  not  the  remembrance  of  pa^tioies  diiiourage 

•  you,  in  which  you  haveiccn  them  defend  themfelyes  with  fomuch  vigour 

and 
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iK^bWHrtJcy:  though  indeed,  if  their  courage  was  now  equal  tp  what 
k  Wtoforthttrly,  it  would  be  much  to  be  dreaded.     But  the  cafe  is  far 
otfettwife  at  prefent ;  for  what  ftrength  can  you  exped  in  a  city  that  has 
ttptlled  the  richeft  and  moft  indubious  of  its  inhabitants  ?  .What  re- 
in a  people  diftradted  with  frefli  broils  and  quarrels  amongft 
which  will  naturally  prevent  the  little  money  they  have  left 
being  applied  as  it  ufed  to  be  ?  For  men  chearfoily  open  their 
iilfcs» -when  they  fee  it  is  for  the  reputation  and  fecurity  of  their 
ttamtiy,  in  hopes  of  regaining  that  by  an  honourable  peace,  which 
4ktj  have  expended  in  fupporting  a  neceflary  war :  but  with  great  re- 
InflWKT,  when  they  find  them&lves  equally  opprefied,  both  in  war  and 
pmtiti  and  are  plundered  by  the  outrages  of  an  enemy  in  one,  and  the 
raparityof  their  Governors  in  the  other.     It  is  certain/:  that  the  avarice 
m  Governors  is  of  much  greater  prejudice  to  any  State,  than  the  depre* 
dattdfA  of  its  enemies :  as  the  latter,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  ceafe  in  time; 
bit  of  the  former  there  feldom  is  any  end.    You  formerly  waged  war 
igfltaft<tto  whole  Republic ;  but  now  againft  a  very  inconfideraWe  rem- 
JMIt  of  it:  you  then  had  great  numbers  of  good  and  worthy  Citizens 
•Mwpofe  you ;  but  at  prefent  very  few,  and  thofe  bad  men :  you  c*qie 
JKtmt  time  to  deprive  our  City  of  its  liberties,  but  now  to  reftore  them : 
:4fcHttreiy,  from  fuch  a  contrariety  of  circumftances,  you  may  well  hope 
*4fe*  yttf  different  event ;  nay,  you  may  certainly  depend  upon  fuceds. 
^Mfolttfeyotir  Highnefs  to  judge  of  the  advantage  you  will  reqp  from 
Opik  ftnengthenirtg  your  hands  by  a  ftridfc  alliance  with  the  Tufean* 
iifrufli  you  will  firmly  attach  to  your  intereft,  by  the  merit  of  fo  great 
*fldiverancc ;  an  alliance,  from  which  you  may  avail  yourfelf  of  more 
fctibdutl  fupplies  in  any  future  undertaking,  than  even  from  Milan  itfelf : 
iftd  Aough  fuch  an  enterprise,  at  another  time,  might  have  been  im- 
ptttod  to  injuftice  or  ambition,  it  will  now  be  regarded  as  equitable  and 
cdBfcaflionate.    Permit  us,  therefore,  to  exhort  your  Highnefs,  not  to 
fct  Jo  fair  an  opportunity  flip  away,  but  to  confider,  that  although  your 
former  attempts  againft  that  State  were  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
*  essence,  and  difhonour,  you  may  eafily  fucceed  in  this,  and  gain  infinite 
.ttpuBlftion  and  advantage." 

Tt%tt  Duke  did  not  require  much  follicitation  to  induce  him  to  make 
W*r  upon  the  Florentines,  as  he  entertained  an  hereditary  hatred  to  them, 
and  was  prompted  to  it  by  the  blindnefs  of  his  ambition,  which  governed 
Mfci  in  all  his  aflions :  beiides,  he  was  not  a  little  provoked  at  their  con- 
Meraey  with  the  Genoefe.  But  when  he  confidered  the  vaft  expences 
Itfc  had  been  at,  the  rifque  he  had  run,  the  loffes  he  had  fo  lately  fuf- 
fifated,  and  the  vain  and  ill-grounded  hopes  of  the  exiles,  his  ardour 
Wife  fomething  abated.  However,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of 
Vol.  h  G  g  Genoa, 
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[Genoa,  he  ordered  Niccolo  Piccinino  to  advance  towards  that  Citywfith 
.all  his  Cavalry,  and  what  infantry  he  could  raife-in  his  own  tefriton^ 
i  to  try  if  it  was  poflible  to  recover  it,  before  the  .Citizens  had-6ftahtifltt& 
any  new  government,  and  made  neccflary  provifions  for  their  defence  * 
as  he  depended  much  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  Citadel,  which  he  thought 
~    was  ftiil  maintained  by  his  garrifon.    .And  though  Piccinino j&pt;  #rJ^ 
drove  fome  of  the  Genoefc  up  into  the  mountains,,  but.,took  thfl.Yak^ 
Ponzeveri  from  them,  where  they  h%d  fortified  them&yef,  find  forcc^ 
them  into  that  town,  yet  they  defended  it  fo  obftinately,  that  he:  could 
make  no  further  progrefs,  and  was  obliged  to  draw  off  again  with  hi% . 
forces.     Upon  which,  the  Puke,,  at  the  instigation  of  fa& . Florentine 
exiles,-  fent  him  inftru&ions  to  make,  an  incuruon  towards  the  Spa-<s*# 
near  Leghorn,  and  harrafs  the.  confines  of  Piia,  as  m^ia^^poffiblei , 
imagining  he  fhould  be  better  able  to  judge  from  the.  fuccrff^thefe: 
expeditions;  what  courfe  it  would  be  moft  proper  to  take  next. ,  Ip  cpn-v 
fbqtience  of  this,  Piccinino  made  an  afiault  upon  Seresstna*  and  took  Uj ; 
and  after  he  had  committed  great  ravages  thereabout,  Ja , wdec  to  alflrrft 
the  Florentines  ftill  more,  he  proceeded  to  ward*  Luce^  gwogouj:  tbM 
fee*  would  march  into  the  Kingdom. of  Nantes  to,  tbe.amfance,  of  tb« 
King»*>f  Arragon.    In  the  beginning  of  thefe  new  commotions  Pop« 
Eugenius  left  Florence  and  went  to  Bologna,.,  where Jie  endeavoured. ft* 
boQg  about  an*  accommodatioa  betwixt  the.  league  and  the  Duke»  ttt 
*hom  ,he  caufedit  to  be  fignifiod,  thai  if  he  didnot  Confenttp  it,.J»* 
flkttkl  be  obliged  to  give  Cdunt  Eranci&o Sfoiasa  leave  to  go  into  their 
fljrvipei  who  ^  was.  then  hhGenorai  and  A%^.,  And  .thought  Hoti* 
jfefe  took  great  pains  in  the  matter*  it  was  to  tno  fnirpofe ;  for  ithe  Puk% 
#ould  not  liften  to  any  agreement, ,  except  Genoa  wa^reflpre^tp  him*; 
gnd  the  League  infifted  that  it  fhcnild  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  .  jft 
liberties:  &  that  all  hopes  of  peace  being,  at  a*  end*  both  fides  prepared, 
for  war.    Upon  die* arrival  oT  Piccinino  at  Lucca,,  the  Florentines  begjon 
niag  fi&<be  apprehenfive  of  new>  disturbances  from  that  quarter,  or-. 
deffed Neri  di  Qino  to  march  directly  with  their  forces  to  cover  the  Coun- 
try  about  Pifa*  where  he  was  joined  by  Count  Sforza,  according  to  th& 
Pope's  directions,  and  both  of  them  took  poft  at  Santa  .Gonda. .  On  the 
otkoft  hand;  Piccinino,  who  lay  at  Lucca,  fent  to  demand  a  pafiage 
through  that  Country  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  whichbeipg  rcfcfcd* , 
he  threatened  to  force  one* 

-  The  ftrength  of  th*  two  armies,  and  the  abilities  of  the  commander* 
were  nearly,  the  feme :  fo  that  neither  fide  being  very  defirous  to  come 
to  am  engagement,  efpecially  in.  the  -  depth  of  winter,  (as  it  was  them , 
December)  they  lay  mawr  daysan.  their  quarters,,  without/proceedji)g}te  > 
fivthcr  hoftffitx*.    Tjhc.Jfft  that  noyed  wa».  PjcqpuKV  vhoJwqg  ktn 
i.  :  fanned,;, 
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lfthnri,  that  if  he  feted*  an  affanlt  up6n  thfe  tttwri  of  Pifarifci  lie  *lg!it 

i«lfihrcaiTy  it.  But  falling  ifi  that,  he  laid'1v*ft&  411  die  adjacent  Gounttrj, 

.  fciiijK*  only  took  St,  Giovanni  alia  Vena,  tiut  plundered  it  and  burnt  it 

nfe#h  tt>  the  grouhS.     Th6  fuccefs  &f  this  enterprise  (though  he  failtsfl 

Jtohteinaift  defign)  determined  him  to  attempt  fbmetftmg  further*  efpd- 

rlMfy  tdittv  he  few  that  neither  <5ini,  ito  the  Count  ftirred  out  of  their 

nityhftrfCfS'tb  oppofe  hirfi.1  'He  therefor*  madfe  an' attack  upbn  St.  Maria 

-Vtf€Mttto»4iid  Filetto,  and  took  therti  both.    Yet  evert- this  did  ri*t 

(^pb*dkethe  Coiiht  to  pilt  hSmfetf  in  motion ;  though  he  wis  not  afraid 

v#«fec&«he  eftetriy ;  but  becaufb  the  Government  of  Florence  had  n6t 

-ta'tfttfy  refolved  to  declare  war,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Pope,  who 

wti'iftUt  negdeiating  a  peace.     But  this  manner  of  prbceedHig,  whiA 

ot^ttK^effeftof  moderttfon  and  prudence  'in  the  Florentines,  bcJrtfg 

;teip»itea»pilfillattimity  by  th* enemy; -fo  eftited  them  thAt  ffifeyfnirchttl 

-forwatfA  and  fat  down  with  all  their1  forces  before  Barga.  This  new  pttJ- 

vdeafion,  however,  determined  the  Florentines  to  lay  ifide  all  refpfeifr, 

iftltaoPbftly  to  relieve  Barga  if  pofiible,  but  to  invade  the1  territories  of 

-tite  Luccheft*  For  which  purpofe,  the  Cbuht  advancing  cBrcflfy  tovtartfe 

PfecifttnG,  6ftgaged«and  routed  his  army,  almdft  undet  the  waffs  of  thilt 

town,  Ind  forced  him  to  f  aife  the  fiege.     In  the  mean  rime,  the  VfetiB- 

JMxte Jptttciving  the  Duke  had  broken  his  engagements  With  them,  ftftt 

Ptattifcoda  Gonzagaj  their  commander  in  chief,  to  Ghiaradadda,  vWfo 

fertkf  fttch  devaftation  in  flie  Duke's  territories-  that  he  irtras  forced'  ft 

recall  Piccinino  out  of  Tufcany.   This  rttrfat,  ismd  the  advantage  Whfch 

ttetftttntintis  had  lately  gained  over  shim;  encoufagdd  fhefh  to  niiftte 

ttHftfttfipt  upon  Lucca,  and  not  without  great  hdpestjf  triiilcShg  ffift 

city*  in  which  expedWdn  they  proceeded  without  dttierf&r  or  fcfcHJ- 

ftoity  i  Ws  they  few  the  Dtikfe,  who  was  the-cfnly ■  jfcrfori  thift  tdtdd  W- 

fcrtttpt*thelrdefigh5,  WwlikAty  tobeft^ 

tikfls^and  thiiLucchefetdtrtd  hot  with  ahy'-fecte  fcbmpKffnf  ttf  hbftifititt 
being?  ctttntoeriCed  agaftift  them  by  a  people  wfcofii  enfcmicsHthcy  lttftl 
received  into  their  bofom,  and  given  them  an  opportunity  of  invading  tHtJfr 
dominions.  In  thfc  beginning  of  April  therefore  H37>  the  Gnint  ritft 
hfetfmy  in  ntotion  again:  but  being  defirous  of  recovering  whatthte 
FIorMtines  had  loft,  before  he  invaded  others;  he  flrft  retook  St.  M4r!i 
tftCaftfcHof,  and  all  their  other  towns  which  Piccinino  had  made  hlrhftlf 
mailer  of:  and  then  direding  his  march  towards  the  territories  of  tlfe 
Ltfcchefe,  he  laid  fiege  to  Cnmajore,  the  inhabitants  of  which;  though 
Vtty  -Well  affcfted  to  their  mafters,  being  terrified  at  the  fuddfcn  afftoaj 
ttf  thtfetiemy  before  their  gates,  forgot  their  loyalty*,  and  iTutTdhderW  to 
fli&iGbttrit:  With  the  fame  facility  heredtoccd  Mafia  land  Serezana,  VefiWfe 
the  tt&tt  'May?  aad  thei*  tarried  his^rma  irttb  the  confined df  Lttfca* 

G  g  2  where 
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where  be  bid wafie  all  their. corn-fields; burnt  the  VHldges,  cat  up  their 
Vines  and  iruh  trees,  drove  away  their  Cattle,  and  fptred  nothing  that 
hiaibldiers  could  ky  their  hands  on-  -  The  Lucchefc  on  the  other  *bairf, 
feeing  themfelves  abandoned  by  thfc  Duke,  and  in  no  condition  to  defend 
their  Country,  retired  into  the  dty,  which  they  fortified  with  ttddabte 
and  other  works  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  not  without  hopes 
of  defending  it  jforfome  time;  especially  ab  they  had  a  ftrong  gbrrifet* 
within  the  walls,  and  remembered  how  often  the  Florentine*  had  mif* 
carried  in  their  former  attempts  upon' it. -  The  only  thing  they  had  to 
fear,  was  the  bafenefs  and  irrefolution  of  the  common  people,  who 
being  wearied  out  with  a  fiege,  would  moft  likely  prefer  their  own  pri- 
vate fafety  to  the  liberty  of  the  public,  and  force  them  to  fcn&e  ignomi- 
nious capitulation.  To  encourage  them  therefore  to  make  a  refohrte 
defence,  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  experienced  of  the  Citizen*,  having 
called  them  together  in  the  great  Piazza,  harangued  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

«.  Ye  need  not  be  told,  fellow  Citizens,  that  whatsoever  is  the  effect 
of  neceflity,  deferves  neither  cenfure  nor  applaufe.  So  that  if  ye  fliould 
accufe  us  as  the  occafion  of  a  war  which  the  Florentines  have  now  com- 
menced againft  our  State,  by  admitting  the  Duke's  forces  into  this  city, 
and  giving  them  a  more  convenient  opportunity  of  invading  their  domi- 
nions, ye  certainly  do  us  much  wrong;  fince  ye  mull  all  but  too  well 
remember  the  many  attempts  they  have  formerly  made  upon  us,  which 
ham.  not  been  owing  to  any  injuries  that  we  have  done  them,  of  any 
juft  apprehenfions  from  us  on  their  fide,  but  to  our  weaknefs  and  their 
ambition  ;  both  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  continually  incited  them 
to  confpire  our  ruin.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  therefore,  that  any 
merit  on  our  part  will  ever  divert  them  from  their  purpoles,  or  any  of- 
fence that  we  may  give,  can  more  fully  determine  mem  in  fuch  a  refo- 
lution :  and  fince  it  is  their  defire  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  let  it  be 
our  endeavour  manfully  to  defend  it.  We  have  fufficient  caufe  indeed 
to  lament,  but  not  to  be  furprized,  at  their  prefent  manner  of  proceed- 
ing: for  how  is  it  poflible  to  fupprefs  our  grief,  when  we  fee  our  country 
invaded,  our  towns  taken  from  us,  our  houfes  burnt,  and  our  fields  laid 
wafte  ?  but  can  any  man  be  fimple  enough  to  wonder  at  it,  when  he 
confiders  that  we  fhould  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  perhaps 
worfe  if  it  was  in  our  power  ?  The  arrival  of  Piccinino  amongfl  us  has 
furnifhed  them  with  a  pretence  to  begin  this  war  upon  us,  it  is  true;  but 
they  would  certainly  have  found  out  fome  other;  if  he  had  not  come 
hither:  and  though  the  evil  might  have  been  deferred  for  a  while,  it 
would  in  that  cafe  very  likely  have  fallen  fo  much  the  heavier  upon  us 
at  lafL    So  that  we  ought  hot,  in  -  reality,  to  impute  theft  misfortunes 

to 
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t#J»|» «onoing,  but  to  our  own  cnuideftiay  and  the  ambition  of  oureae* 
inirt:;for  we  could; neither .refufe:  admittance  to  the  Duke's  forces,  nor 
iflftrwft  *bem,  frooa  committing  hoftilities  when  they  were  here.    Every* 
o^-nwii  weds  know  that  we  cannot  poffibly  fupport  ourfelve«  without: 
t&pfttd  of  fame  powerful  Prince;  and  that  no  one  is  cither  more  able 
qr^QMMr^iwiUing  to  defend  us  than  the  Puke.    As  he  reftored  our  liberty. 
vtf&nfc  was  toft,  we  may  rcafonaWy  hope  he  will  ilill  maintain  us  in  if** 
effc^aljly  ag^ft  enemies  fo  implacable,,  that  he  himfelf  has  always 
lopkiid  upon  them  with  abhorrence.    If  then  we  had  offended  him  for 
f©Mvof  xk&bjiging  the  Florentines,  we  ftionld  have  loft  a  firm  friend* 
andflNute  bur  enemy  ftill  more  powerful  and  ready  to  attack  us.  Itisfurdy: 
thfewforci  much  more  eligible  to  be  at  war  with  them,  under  his  pro-* 
tc&ipxv  than  tQ  incur  his  difpleafure  by  patching  up  a  peace ;  as  we  may 
depfftfiupqn  it  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thofe  dangers  to  which  he  has. 
expofed  us,  jwvided  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourfelves.     Ye  very  well- 
remember  with  what  a  degree  of  inveteracy  the  Florentines  have  of  tea 
lMftdpd  uh,  and  with  how  much  reputation  we  have  always  defended 
o«felvfls,.  even  when  we  had  no  other  hope  but  in  Cod,  and  in  time ; 
bofh<  which  have  hitherto  conftantly  preferved  us.     And  fince  we  were..: 
en^bljsd  jto  do  fo  in  thofe  exigencies,  why  fhould  we  defpair  of  it  at; 
prefent ,?  At  that  time  we  were  left  to  their  mercy  by  all  the  States  of 
ItRly»  but  now  the  Duke  efpoufes  our  caufe,  and  we  have  good  reafom 
tQifeppe  the  Venetians  will  not  be  very  forward  to  annoy  us;  as  they ; 
look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  growing  power  of  our  enemies.  When  [ 
the- Florentines  attacked  us  before,  they  were  not  fo  much  embarraiTed 
in&eir  affairs  as  they  are  now;  they  had  alfo  greater  dependance  upon  * 
foreign  affiftance,  and  were  more  powerful  themfelves :  on  the  contrary,  v 
we  were  every  way  much  weaker  than  we  are  at  prefent;  for  we  theair 
wct$i obliged  to  defend  a  Tyrant;  but  now  we  fight  for  ourfelves :  at m 
that .type  he  reaped  the  glory  of  defending  us ;  but  now.  the  reputation  I 
is  our  own :  the  enemy  was  then  united  and  entire,  but  now  fo  divided  0 
and  difmembered,  that  every  part  of  Italy  1  warms  with  their  Exiles.  But 
if  .w$  had  none  of  thefe  motives  to  animate  us,  certainly  we  ought  to 
exert  our  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  ourfelves  in  fuch  a  conjuncture  as  this. 
Every  enemy  indeed  ought  to  be  juftly  dreaded  by  us,  as  they  are  all  > 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  our  weaknefs  to  aggrandize  themfelves  with 
ourfpoils ;  but  the  domination  of  the  Florentines  is  much  more  to  be 
feared  than  that  of  any  other  people.     Tribute  and  obedience,  and  the  ; 
government  of  our  city  will  not  content  them;  they  will  ieize  upon  our 
very  perfons  andhoufes,  tofatiate  their  cruelty  with  our  blood,  and  their 
avaflce  with  our  poffeffions:  fo  that  it  behoves  every  one  of  us,  of  what . 
rank  or  pondition  foever,  to  guard  againft  them  above  all  others.    -Let  >* 

V  us 
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itiTnot  dfefpair  however,  though  we  Tee  our 'Cdiintty  laid "tMft^'V^r 
tdtoift  reduced  toafhes,fcnd  bur  lands  Iff  the  hkndfsof  the J^feifay  •  'jftic 
5fW^  can  lave  our  city,  thofe'of  heceflity  muft  returti  into  odir  ppmPRbn \ 
but  if  wfe  IdetHat,  it  will  avail  usiiBthing  to  preferve  the  o'tofcr:  if  w£ 
nWintainbtir  liberty,  they  wiU?hard$  beabte  to  continue  maflfeb  bf  out 
fejftates ;  but  if  wfe  are  to'  be  flaves,  it  fighifies'  but  little  what  becbnfites  "of 
them.  Let  us  take  artris  then,  ahdfn  the  day  of  Mttle?  lit^vtryuiih 
rttnember'that  hte  is  fighting  not  only  for  his  aJUntrJ^  but  fdf  the  prefer 
vation  of  his  wifc and  ithildrtn "and  private  forwHe"'  * 

The  latter  part  of  this  foeech  excited  fuch  a  fpirit  in  the  people,  that 
they  unanimoufly  promifed  to  fliied  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  rather 
than  fail  in  the  auty  they  owed  to  their  Cbuntty,  or  liftcii  to  a  petfce, 
that  (houtd  be  in  any  wife  prejudicial  to  their  liferty ;  ahdliitttneaikrely 
began  to  make  all  rieceffary  preparations  for  the  defen'<*5f  the' City. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Florentine  army  was  not  inadtive:  for  after  di'ey 
liad  committed  great  devaftation  in  the  adjacent  country,  they  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Monte  Carlo  by  Capitulation,  and  dien  laid  fiege  to  Uzzano, 
^in  order  to  diftrefs  the  Lucchefe  on  every  fide  in  fuch  i  manner,  that 
when  there  was  no  hope  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  they  might  be 
compelled  by  famine  to  fubtaiit  to  them.     The  Gtadel  however,  was 
very  ftrong  and  had  a  numerous  garrifon  in  it,  fo  that  it  did  not  prove 
fo  eafy  a  matter  to  reduce  it  as  the  reft.  The  Lucchefe  feeing  they  were 
thus  ftraitened,  had  recourfe  to  Duke  Philip  (as  might  well  be  expe&ed) 
tmd  recommended  themfelves  to  his  protection  in  the  moft  preffing 
terms ;  fometimes  reminding  him  of  their  paft  fervices,  fotnetimes  of 
the  infults  he  himfelf  had  received  from  the  Florentines,  and  fometimes 
reprefenting  to  him  "  how  much  it  would  animate  his  other  allies, 
when  they  faw  him  thus  ready  to  interpofe  in  their  defence :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  how  greatly  it  muft  difcourage  them,  if  they  fhould  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.     That  in  cafe  they  fhould  lofe  their  lives 
-or  liberties,  he  would  alfo  lofe  his  friends  and  his  reputation  at  the  fame 
time,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  all  others  who  fhould  at  any  time 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  like  dangers  to  ferve  him.     To  thefe  rcmon- 
ftrances  they  added  tears  and  entreaties,  befeechihg  him  to  have  com- 
paflion  on  them  at  leaft,  if  he  had  no  remembrance  of  former  obliga- 
tions"    The  Duke  therefore,  not  only  confidering  the  Tate  ment  of  the 
Lucchefe,  and  the  ancient  enmity  of  the  Florentines1  to  him,  but  being 
likewife  very  defirous  to  prevent  them  from  growing  flin  more  powerful 
by  frefh  acquisitions,  refclvtd  either  to  fend  a  considerable  army  into 
Tufcany,  or  to  make  a  vigorous  war  upoii  the  Venetians';  that  (q  the 
former  might  be  neceffitated  to  abandon  their  prefent.ent'erprize,  in 
order  to  march  to  their  afiiftance.    As  loon  as  the  Florentines  had'  infeF- 

ligence 
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ligence  of  this  rc&lutioa,  they  began  to  grow  fick  of  their  undertaking; 
and  therefore,  tp  find  liuq  fufficjent  employment  at  home,  they  earnestly 
follicitcd  the  Venetian?  to  fall  upon  him  with  all  their  forces  in  Lom- 
bardy .  But  the  Venetians  beingdaunted  at  the  defertion  of  the  Marquis 
of  Mantua,  who  had  quitted  their  flhvice  and  gone  into  the  Duke's ;  and 
feeing  themfelves  in  a  manner  difarmed  thereby,  made  anfwer,  c<  that 
they  were  Co  far  from  being  able  to  become  principals  in  the  war,  that 
they  could  not  take* any  (hare  at  all  in  it,  except  they  would  (pare  theiji 
Count  Sfor-za  to  command  their  army;  and  upon  condition  too,  that  he 
fliould  be  obliged  to  pafs  the  Po  with  it  in  perfon:  otherwife,  they 
would  not  embark  in  the  war  (notwithijtanding  any  former  engagements) 
fmce  they  could  neither  carry  iton  without  a  General,  nor  hope  for  fuccefs 
from  the  conduit  of  any  one  but  the  Count;  nor  even  from  his,  unlgfe 
he  would  engage  to  ferire  them  with,  equal  vigour  and  fidelity  in  ajl 
fpits^  The  Florentines  faw  very  plainly  that  it  was  neceffary  to  tmke 
a  powerful  diverllon  in  Lombardy ; .  but  confidered  that  if  they  parted 
with  the  County  their  enterprize  againft  Lucca  muft  fall  to  the  ground; 
and  they  were  like  wife  aware  that  the  Venetians  made  that  demand,  not 
out  of  any  real  occafion  they  had  for  him,  but  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  matters  of  that  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  did  not 
refufe  to  go  into  Lombardy  tp  ferve  the  Confederates  there,  but  was 
refolved  not  to  violate  the  obligation  he  lay  under  not  to  pafs  the  Po$ 
for  fear  of  forfeiting  the  advantages  he  expe&ed  from  his  promifed  alii* 
ance  with  the  Duke.  So  that  betwixt  the  defire  of  reducing  Lucca,  and 
the  apprehenfion  of  being  embroiled  in  a  war  with  the  Duke,  the  Flo- 
rentines were  in  no  little  perplexity.  But  fear  at  laflr  prevailing  over  ambi- 
tion, as  it  generally  happens,  they  confented  that  the  Count,  after  he 
Had  taken  Uzzano,  fhoukl  march  into  Lombardy.  There  ftill  remained . 
another  difficulty  however,  which  feemed  much  harder  to  be  furmounted, 
and  gave  them  more  trouble  and  vexation  than  the  former.  For  the 
Count  would  not  be  obliged  to  pafe  the  Po ;  and  the  Venetians  would 
libf  taki  him  into  their  pay  upon  any  other  conditions.  But  as  there 
was  no  way  tb  accommodate  thefe  differences,  without  making  fome 
ebneefiions  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  the  Florentines  prevailed  upon  the 
Count  to  promife  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Signiory,  that  he  would  pafs  thaj; . 
rftetf;  teiung him,  that  a  private  promife  could  not  diifolve  a  public  en- 
gagement, and.  that  he  would  be  under  no  neccflity  of  obferving  it; 
§om  whence  they  (hould  gain  this  advantage,  that  when  the  Venetians 
t]&ddnc6  begun  a  war,  they  would  be  obliged  to  profecute  it;  which 
A^aj^J  might  divert  the  fiorm,  they  were  then  threatened  widi  them- 
f^j^^'O^  &..oth^  hand,  they  reprefented  to  the  Venetians*  u  that 
fyitii&'d  .letter  was.  fufficiently  binding,  they  ought  to  be  fctisfied  with 

« ■  *         t  1  v  .•  - 
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it :  that  it  was  but  reafonable  to  ikreen  die  County  at  &>ach  as  they  couid, 
out  of  regard  to  the  6xpe£tatkftis  he  might  have  from  his  future  Jather4nv 
Imv:  and  that  it  was  both 'their  intereft  and  his,  not  to  divulge  the  letter 
without  a  manifeft  occafion."  The  Venetians  Appearing  iariefied  with 
this  expedient,  it  wai  accordingly  determined  to  fend  die  Count  into 
Lorribardy ;  who  having  taken  Uzzano,  and  thrown  up  fome  works 
round  Lucca  to  keep  it  fell  blocked  up,  recommended  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  that  war  to  Commiflkries,  and  paffing  die  [V]  Apennines  advan- 
ced to  Reggio.  But  the  Venetians  fufpcdking  his  nncerity,  and  defirous 
to  difcover  his  real  intentions,  font  him  orders  thither  to  pals  the  Po  im- 
mediately and  join  their  forces:  which  being, peremptorily  refu&d  by  the 
Count,  much  ill  language  'pafled  betwixt  him  and  Andrea  Mauroceno, 
who  brought  him  thofe  orders,  each  upbraiding  the  other  with  pride  and 
infincerity:  fo  that  after  much  altercation,  one  infilling  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  pafs  the  River,  and  the  other  protecting  he  Jhould  receive 
no  pay  if  he  did  not,  the  Count  returned  into  Tufcany,  and  Mauroceno 
to  Venice, 

After  this,  the  Count  encamped  in  the  territories  of  Pifa,  by  an  order 
from  the  Florentines,  who  expelled  he  would  itill  have  conduced  the 
war  againft  the  Lucchefe  ;  but  in  that  they  were  diiappointed.  For  the 
Dtike  being  informed,  that  he  had  refofed  to  pafs  the  ro,  out  of  rcfocd: 
to  him,  began  to  entertain  fome  hopes  that  he  might  preferve  Lucca  by 
his  mediation,  and  therefore  defircd  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  moke 
s  peace  betwixt  the  Lucchefe  and  the  Florentines*  and  get  him  included 

[/]  The  original  fays,  pap  TAlpi%  be  paffed.  the  Alps.  But  it  ii  plain,  the  Apennines 
Sue  here  meant.  And  though  the  word  Alps  is  generally  appropriated,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  that  vaft  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  Italy  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  yet  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  writers  (and  Machiavel  in  particular)  very 
often  apply  it  to  other  mountains,  and  in  both  numbers.  The  French  ufe  it  tody  in 
the  plural.  The  lingular  is  chiefly  found  amongft  die  poets.  And  indeed  it  figmfies 
any  high  mountain.  Antonini  fays,  "  Alpe  fignifka  in  generale  ogni  altiffima  montagna, 
come  in  Greco  c  in  Latino ;  i  Francefi  non  Thanno  in  quetto  (enrimento  :  particolar- 
rnente  fignifka  quclla  chc  fafcia  1'Italia  da  tramontana.  Glv  Italiani  V  ufano  net  fingo- 
hre  e  nel  plurale ;  come,  di  neve  in  Alpe fenxa  vent* ;  r,  gut  fit  fAlpi  neve  d*  egni  snt9m9.9* 
The  Englifli  ufe  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Milton  makes  his  Sampfon  Agoniftes  lay,  1, 628. 

<c  No  breath  of  vernal  air  from  fnowy  Alp." 
Which  mud  be  meant  of  the  mountains  of  Paleftine  j  as  it  could  not  without  great 
impropriety  be  fpoken  of  any  other,  efpecially  of  thofe  in  Italy  :  For  what  breath  of 
vernal  air  could  he  exped  from  mountains  that  were  at  the  diftance  of  fo  many  hundred 
leagues  from  him  ;  if  indeed  he  could  be  fuppofcd  to  know  there  were  any  fuch  in  being  i 
The  Appcnincs  run  the  whelc  length  of  Italy,  from  the  north -weft  to  the  fouth-ealL 
and  may  perhaps  be' deemed  a  ramification  of  thofe  mountains  that  are  particularly  called 
the 'Alps.  They  lav  direAly  in  the  Count's  way  from  Lucca  into  Lomfaiirdy,  whither 
he  could  not  poffibl'y  get  without  paffing  them,  and  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
other. 

in 
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tae^g£^iip<wifta~thtpKxa&  of  his  daughter 
■at  a  inctecoatetseM  nptaginniiy*  wham  nude  no  flight 
pafcteGotutt,  'who  wet  to  hopesythat  by  fuch  10  alliance, 
*&tl&$kt*ite(ma*mm  &  after  teaoaae lord-  of  Milan,  as  the 
<4ti*k«luai  tttf  fens.  He  therefore  ufid  all  means  to  prevent  the  Floren- 
4ftm»  Ami  profoowing  the  war*  pfoteffiBg  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
-  Wiuli  lief  g^eMafetf  any  further  cfcioem  about  it,  except  the  Vene- 
•^aWwMndirftfay  ham  the  arrears  vat 'were  due  to  him,  and  fulfil 
1  engagement* :  for  that  die  fayfeent  of  his  arrears  alone,  was 
►to  mohMHtnhin*  in  me  quiet  poflbflfon  of  his  State,  with- 
fupport  befkhs  that  of  the  Florentines.  So  that  if  he 
by  -the  Venetians,  he  «nft  do  as  well  as  he  could 
"*  hintklgv  *t  tfce  fimo  tune,  -*at  be  would  go  oyer  to  the 

it"**     .•  •     ■•       ;  >....:. ......' 

cwrils  and  doable  dealings  -exeeediAgly-  chagrined  the  Ffaren- 

©  Aw  that  they  muft  not  ©nly^iVe  up  alt  thoughte^f  making 

ttemfelves  matters  of  Lucca,  but  provide  for  the  fefety  of  their  own 

-nhaffttoktt,  -which  would  be  in  great  danger  if  the  Duke  and  the  Count 

'4m*&j*K  fbfces  againft  then.    They  fent  Cofimo  do'-  Medici,  there* 

#*%,  to  Vtfftlot,  in  hopes  that  *  man  of  hie  reputation  would  be  able  to 

"aMMw^pmme  Venetians  to  perform  their  engagements  witbahe Count. 

vhsSHftfertbe  affair  had  been  thoroughly  difcuued  in  the  Senate,  and  he 

<■!  t »f Wlfi  tiled  to  them  at  large  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy  at  mat  time, 

JH'giajaHiUCi  of  the  Duke's  power,  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  and 

ihewed  them,  that  if  he  was  reinforced  by  the  Count,  they  would  be 

'<iwla  back' again  to  the  Sea,  and  die  Florentines  in  the  utmoft  danger 

IT  Jttftte  their  liberties  j  the  Venetians  made  anfwer,   "    That  they 

3tmw  wtxc  own  ftrength,  and  that  of  the  other  Italian  States,  and 

ttntfbddaey  Should  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  upon  occafion.     That 

!  tie*  the  euftom  of  their  Republic  to  pay  foldiers  who  fought  for 

f  j  and  fherefbre,  they  thought  the  Florentines  ought  to  pay  the 

its:  they  had  employed  him.    That  in  order  to  enjoy  their  do- 

rwkk  feenrity,  it  was  more  necenary  to  humble  his  pride,  than 

•ftffeppott  itbjr  penfions:  for  as  his  ambition  had  ne  bounds,  if  they 

Jiow  paid  him  his  demands,  when  he  had  done  them  no  fervice,  he 

"  .  Jbon  make  others,  which  perhaps  might  be  more  dangerous  and 

Durable  to  them.    That  it  appeared  of  the  laft  confequence  to 

„  to  curb  his  infoknee  in  time,  and  not  fuffer  it  to  become  incor- 

la.  .but  if  they  weredefirous  to  continue  him  their  friend,  either 

<0B*v  of  .fear-  or  any  other  motive,  they  would  advife  them  to  pay  him 


is." 
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With  this  diflktisfa&ory  anfwer,  Cofimo  returned  to  Florence.  The 
Flore  ntmes  however,  caroeiUy^ici ted  the  Count  not  to  abaadon  hit 
confederates:  which  indeed,  he  .w»a  not  very  defirous  to  do:  but  hit 
impatience  to  be  married  to  the  Duke's  daughter,  kept  him  in  fuch  fuf- 
.  pence,  that  every  little  accident  (hook  his  rciolution*  He  had  left  the 
care  of  his  poffeffions  in  La  Marca,  to  Furlano,  one  of  his  principal 
officers  s  who  being  tempted  by  great  offers  from  the  Duke,  quitted  the 
Count's  feryice,  and  went  over  to  him*  which  fo  alarosedithe  Count* 
that  he  laid  afide  all  other  confiderations,  and  catered  into  a;  treaty  with 
the  Duke;  in  which,  amongft  other  articles,  it  was  agreed  betwixt  them, 
that  the  Dukefhould  not,  for  the  future,  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tufcany 
er  Romagna.  After  this  agreement,  die  Count  took  great  pains  to  per* 
fgadp  the. Florentines  to  come  to  an  accommodation*  with  the  Luqchefe  j 
and  indeed,  in  a  manner  compelled  them  to  it :  for  as  they  faw  .there 
was  joo  other  hope  left,  they  made  a  peace  with  them  ia  the.  month  of 
Apr$  14  j8  >  by  which  .the  Lucchcfe  were  left  in  die  enjoyment  of  theif 
liberties ;  and  the  Florentines  kept  pofleffion  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  fomt 
other  fortrefles  they  had  taken  from  them.  But  not  Satisfied .  with  this, 
they  wrote  letters  into  all  parts  of  Italy,  full  of  murmurs  and  fopiplaintsi 
that,;  fincc.Godand  man  had  not  been  pleafed  to  fuffer  them  to  reduce 
the  Lucchefe  under  their  dominion,  they  had  been  forced  to  make  a 
peace  with  them.  And  it  has  very  feidom  happened,  that  any  other 
pepple  had  fliewn  fb  much  regret  at  the  lofs  of  their  own  territories,  >a& 
the  Florentines  exprefled,  when  they  found  they  warp  not  able  to  ufurp 
thole  pf  their  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding,  they  were  fd  bufily  employed  at  this  time  in  their 
own  affairs,  yet  they  found  leifure  to  attend  alfo  to  thofe  of  their  friends, 
and  to  beautify  their  City.  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  de'  Poppi,  being  dead,  and  Poppi  having. got 
poffeflion  of  the  Bourg  and  Citadel  di  San  Sepulchro,  during  the  life  of 
his  fcn-in-law,  dill  held  them  in  the  name  of  his  w^dow  (pretending 
they  had  been  fettled  upon  her)  and  refufed  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
Pope,  who  demanded  them,  as  ufurped  from  die  Church.  Upon  which, 
his  Holinefs  fent  the  [m]  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  an  army,,  to 
wrcft  them  out  of  his  hands :  and  the  Count  finding; he  was  not  able 
to  maintain  them,  made  an  offer  of  them  to  the  Florentines  j  which 
they  refufed  to  accept  >  and  at  the  Pope's  return  to  Florence,  endeavoured 

■.-..■«■ 

[m\  A  Patriarch  is  a  great  Dignitary  in  the  Church,  above  an  ArchbKhop.  A  Biflaop 
prefixed  only  over  thfe  territory  of  the  City  whereof  he  'was  Bifhop.  A  Metropolitan 
fapc/ifitended  a  Province,  and  had  the  BHhops  of  it  for  his  Soffrafcians.  -  A4  PHmate  was 
the  chief  of  a  Dipcefe,  and  had  feverai  Metropolitans  under  him.  A  Fttrittcflf  had 
ussier  hi^jfevaral  Diocefes,  the  Erinyes  thcmfelves  were  fobjcS  to  him,   . ,         .,. .,- 

to 
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W&ooammo&Ae  matters  betvtoxtthtoi:''  Bat  as  thfc  triatjr  wa§  attended 
'Wfthitftny  difficulties  and  delays,  the  Patriarch  made  an  aflault  upon 
.CMefttifKV  took  Pratb  Vecchio,  and  Romena,  Miich  he  likewife  in  his 
tiittft 'offered  to  the  Florentines,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with' 
tfletaY,  except  tlic  Pope  would  confent  that  they  (hould  reftore  them  to 
^GdtoAt;  to  which,  after  tnttch wrangling," he  it laft  agreed,  upon 
«Hdktott  that  the1  Fterentmes-woiild  ufe  thetrihtereft  with  the  Cbiint,: 
&«&>&  the  Bonp  di  San  Sepufchro  to  him.  After  his  Holinefs  was 
tfitt^fitiBfied,  the  Florentines  being  defirous  to  have  Divine  Service  per- 
fbftHed  in  their  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Reparata,'  (which  had  been 
i»i&y*yba»  in  buMrig,  but  was  now  finifhed)  entreated  him  to  oblige' 
dK&  lb  far;  as  to  cdnlecfate  it  Kimfeif :  to  which  he  willingly  confent- 
ing,  ^galfery  was  built  (to  heighten  the  folemnity,  and  mew  greater 
hoftour  to  die  Pope)  from  St.  Maria  Novella,  where  he  refided,  to  St. 
R^portt*,  eight  yards  in  breadth,  and  four  in  height,  under  a  very  richly 
<ttSWoidered  Canopy,  and  hung  on  the  fides  with  cloth  of  gold,  through, 
wfeteh  his  Holinefs  only  and  his  Court  was  to  pad,  with  fuch  of  the 
Mlgiftrates  and  principal  Citizens,  as  were  deputed  to  attend  him ;  all 
th*feft  of  the  people  crowding  into  the  ftreet,  the  windows  of  their 
fibftfes,  and  every  part  of  the  Church,  to  entertain  themfelves  with  fo 
magnificent  a  fpedacle.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Pope,  as  a 
further  inftance  of  his  refpedt  for  the  City,  conferred  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  upon  Giuliano  d'Avanzati,  then  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice,  and; 
jfCmzth  of  very  great  and  long  eftablifhed  reputation :  and  the  Signiory, 
out  of  regard  to  a  man  whom  his  Holinefs  had  been  pleafed  to  diftin- 
gtii(h,  likewife  made  him  governor  of  Pifa  for  one  year. 

About  this  time,  certain  disputes  arofe  betwixt  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches,  concerning  their  modes  of  Divine  worfhip;  in  fbme  parti- 
culars of  which,  they  did  not  altogether  agree.  And  as  much  had  been 
fife!  Upon  that  fubjeft  by  the  Prelates  of  the  Weftern  Church  in  the 
Ufa  Scffion  of  the  Council  held  at  Bafil,  it  was  determined  to  ufe  all 
tflednrto  bring  the  Emperor  and  the  Greek  Bifhops  thither,  to  try  if 
matters  could  be  accommodated  betwixt  the  two  Churches.  And  though 
itieetfted  derogatory  to  the  Majefty  of  the  Eaftern  Emperor,  and  mor- 
tified the  pride  of  his  Prelates  tofubmit  to  the  Roman  Pontif :  yet  as  they 
Were  diftrefled  by  the  Turk,  and  not  able  to  defend  themlelvcs,  they 
thought  it  the  bed  way  to  comply ;  that  fo  they  might  with  greater  con- 
fidence demand  the  affiftance  of  the  weftern  Chriftians.  The  Emperor 
therefore,  together  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  feveral 
o&er  Grecian  Prelates  and  Baipps,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Coun- 
cil carae  to  Venice  with  a  defign  to  proceed  to  Bafil :  but  as  they  were 
frighted  at  the  news  of  the  plague  being  there,  it  was  refolved  that  their 
'»  H  h  2  diffefrence* 
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dtfto&tf  i^  at  FiorsM^^iAnwtim  ae- 

fardingly  aiTenibbd  t<  apd  nfc* nfty  bog  dtboteiv  *hicfciafleil  ioranl 
d^  in  the  Cathedra}  ^huscft  of  fa*  pity,  the  Greeks  ibbmiacd*  aid 

.• .,    .  ■-.=;■    ;'   ■''     -'■■   ■."   v.--  ■  ■'   r>"  ;  '•■'    ■•■■■■  -■■    .■>  ":-;* 


as  Eugehius  1V1  was  elc&ed,  m  143J,  the  .fathers  there  aflejflb)e<L  bejpn  jpifc,  .  { in 
tfttf  the  Pop*  had  neither  a  right* to' aiffoWe;  nor  even  t^>  transfer' ffiipir*  afien\bly ; 
that  kohimfclf  was  fuffca  tt>  their  jurifdiAioii.  Upon  this  declaration,  Eiigenfcs  ifftrcj 
<£V*%Utodiiljalve  th*  Council.  .  The  co^teft  lifted  a  long  time,  an*  Wartlike  Baft 
an£  Weft .wen?  <yagage&ia  ifc,  .  Th^Gxe^^nttpue  wt.no  longer  style  fq  fupfno^^tf 
j^ftft  the  Turks,  without  the  affiftarice  of  the  Latin  Princes;  find  lnorjtej:  to  Qbtiup 


.,      thout  die  affiffance  of  the  Latin  princes ;  ?uid  lnorjtej:  to  Qbtyup 
te&  knd  «iy  preeMri&qs  fupWy,'  *&  Eaftefn  Chifrch  muft  futrilit  td  that  of  Roihe. 
'ItaCtocjaa  Glesgjrwm noratUUifclined  to  this  fubtmffion ;  nty,1  as  their  3arigeV 
incrcalfld,  they  rather  grew  m#rc  ftubborn.    But  the  Emperor  John  PalcologuB  rcfolwrf 
to  coi^ly.'t^at  he  n^ight  fqciux  fonp e  affiftance  at  ieaft  j  and  a4dfei&ng  hifnCeif  at  thq 
tibkc  time?  both  to  the  rope  and  to  th^' Council,  they  vied  with  each  other^who  f^piij^ 
hafreHOfe  •honour  of  converting  the  Greeks.    He  lent  Ambanadbre  to  Bafil,  where  die" 
Bope  had  but  few  adherents  indeed*  bat  they  were  fciore  KMfol  tiiah  the  reft  of  their 
brethren.    The  Courjcfl  b?4  decreed,  that  both  money  and  gallics  (houid  be  fent  to  co*- . 
voy  the  Emperor  into  Italy;  ai)d  that  he  fhould  afterwards  be  received  at  Bafil,    But 
the'PopeVfriehds  made  a  furreptitious  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained*  in  the  name 
of  this  Council  itfelf,  that  the  Emperor  fhould  be  received  at  Florence,  whither  his 
HplUeis  had  transferred  the  aflembly :  for  which  purpofe,  they  picked  the  lock  of  die 
cfae^r  in  which  the  great  feal  of  the  Council  was  kept,  and  figned  in  the  name  of,  ail 
trie  fathers,  the  very  contrary  of  what  had  been  voted  by  that;  body*    The.  fathers,  a£ 
Baflr' haft  no  chief  of  fufficient  authority  to  keep  them  united,  nor  any  fettled  plan :  they, 
behaved-  with  fo  little  prudence,  that  they  talked  to  die  Greek  Ambafladon  of  thoroughly 
txfyffitnig  the  errers  of  the  Eqftern  Churchy  after  they  had  fuppreffed  the  hereto  of  the 
Huffitcs.     The  Pope  a£ted  with  greater  cunning 5  he  fpoke  to  the  Greeks  of  nothing 
but  union  and  brotherly  love.  And  as  his  gallies  were  ready  before  thofe  of  the  Council,. 
th£  Emperor  being  furnifhed  with  money  to  defray  his  expences  by  the  Pope,  embarked 
witbta*  Patriarch,  and  a  few  feletft  Bifhops,  who  were  ready  to  abjure  the  opinions  of 
thfcfircek  Church,  to.fave  their  Country.  His  Holinefs  received  them  at  Ferrara,  where,  ' 
aftcf  fome  contefts  about  the  word  fitioquey  which  the  Romans  had  long  before  inserted 
in  their  Creed  -,    as  alfo    about  unleavened   bread,    and  purgatory,  they    reconciled 
theiufclvcs  in  every  refpeft  to  the  Church  of  Rome.    From  Ferrara  they  removed  to 
Florence,  where  it  was  decided,  That  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  front  the  Father  and  the  SonY 
by  the :  production  of  injpiration :  that  the  Father  communicates  every  thing  to  the  AV*,  except* 
ing  his  paternity :  and  that  the  Son  has  had  a  produQive  virtue  from  all  Eternity,   The  Em- 
peror likewife,  with  his  Patriarch,  and  almoft  all  his  Prelates,  at  laft  acknowledged  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church.— But  this  union  was  of  fhort  duration }  for  the 
whole  Greek  Church  foon  after  difclaimed  it :  and  whilft  Pope  Eugcnius  was  render- 
ing this  fervice  to  the  Latins,  and  had  extinguished  the  Schifm  betwixt  the  Eaftcrn  and 
Weftem  Churches,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  Council  of  Bad  depofed  him 
from  the  Pontificate,  declaring' him  guilty  of  rebellion^  firAony,.  fchifinr  herefy,  and  t 
perjury .—-  After  the  Council  ofBafil  had  thus  vainly.  dep6fed  a  Very.prudent  Pope,  whofe  ' 
authoihyall  Eurojse-ftill  continued  tb  ^cktlowlddge^'ti^p  fet  up  Amadeus  VIII.  Duke  ■ 
of  Savoy,  who  had  turned  Hermit,  but  could  not  refift  the. ambition  :6f  being  made 
Pope,  though  he  was  a  La}  man,  and  had  no  pre tenfions.jta  Sfe>  Peter's  Chair,    l/pon  . 

4  "     '*  After 
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-.7jA£» *vf*eee,  WW*  concluded  betwixt  the  Lucchete  and  the  *tortW* 
Iim*  and  betwixt  Count  Sforza  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  it  1ms  thought 
felfediforbances  would  have  fubfided  in  Italy,  cfpetialiy  in  Lombardy 
and  Tufcany :  for  as  to.  the  war  which  was  Bait  davried.  on  betwixt  Rag* 
tier  of  Anjou,  and  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  there  was  no  likelyhood  of 
jteMflgfeeriedf  hut  with  the  rum  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  tbofe 
two  i^flBlpettlorsi.    And  though  die  Pope  \¥as  nor  a  little  exafperatedat1 
tfeetefs  of.  fo  flsafty  towns,  as  had  been  takea  from  him ;  and  the  am^ 
ijifoa  of  the  Dttfc  and  the  Venetians  were  fufficiently,  known  ttr  <wery> 
eM^jretifcwaa  imagined  hisHolroefs  would  be  forced  to  be  quiet  cat  <)£ 
ttteitty,  and  the  otters,  out  of  downright  wearinefs.    Bat  it  bap|>inetfc 
cg^odprwife:  for  neither  the  Puke,  nor  die  Venetians  could.  re&&- 
peapci  .hot  foo»  took  up  arms  again,  and  raifed ftdh  wars  in  Lombard^ 
dni  TufcanjM  The  Duke's  pride  was  picqued  that  the  Venetians  fhoukfr 
ffitt  fceto pdfleffion  of  Bergamo  and  Brefcia,  and  fo  much  the  more,  M\ 
^fiwmetaOoatinue  armed  and  making  excursions  every  day  to  harra&: 
apdifavage  his  other  dominions  $  and  at  a  time  too,  when  he  thought' 
handelf -able*  not  only  to  curb  their  infolence,  but  recover  the  towns 
tfccjjr  had^ftripped  him  of;  efpecially,  when  they  were  deferted  by  the 
Pope,  the.  Florentines,  and  the  Count     He  therefore  refolved,  if  pof~ 
fijbjp,  to  take  Romagna  from  the  Pope,  imagining,  it  would  not  beirv 
bk power  to  inoleft  him,  when  he  was  once  in  poffeffion  of  that;  and 
that  the  Florentines  (being  the  fire  fo  near  them,  would  not  dare  to  movp, 
Ifcjfear  of.  being  burnt  themfelves :  or,  that  if  they  ihould,  they  could- 
nflt7  eafily  do  him  any  mifchief.     He  likewife  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
refeatnent  which  the  Florentines  harboured1  againft  the  Venetians,  for 
their  late  behaviour  to  them  in  the  affair  of  Lucca,  and  thought  they 
wsqhI4  upon  that  account  be  left  inclined  to  take  up  arms  in  theii;  favour. 
Aa&r  Count  Sforzz±  he  concluded  that  the  treaty  he  had  fo  lately  made" 
with  him,  and  the  hopes  of  marrying  his  daughter,  would  keep  him- 
(till1  attached  to  his  interefts.     And  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  perfidy,, 
and  give  others  the  lefs  occafion  to  arm  againft  him,  he  contrived  mat* 
tetania*  that  Niccolo  Piccinino  (hould  invade  Romagna,  (as  if  it  was 
foWy  to  gratify  his  own  ambition)  fince  he  could  not  openly  embark"  in- 

thiiy  the  two  parties  began  to  pelt  each*  other  with  bulls,  cenfures,  reciprocal  excom*. 
mtipjcatiQns,  and  all  manner  of  contumelies  :  the  Council  called  Eugenius  a.  Heretic,  . 
aShiidniac,  a  Perjurer;  the  other  fide  treated,  thofe Fathers  as  fools,  madmen,  barbarians, 
and  ft>  Amadeus,  they  gave  the  Names  of  Cerberus  and  Antichrift.  In  fhorr,  under  Pope 
Nifchdlas  V.  the  Council  infenfibly  dwindled  away  of  itfelf ;  and  this  Duke  of  Savoy,. 
~~     lit  fun^jPcpe,  at  laft  contenting  hin^felf  with  a  Cardinal's  Hat,  the  Church  was  re-  * 
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1     tba t  poterprize  himfeif,  without  being  aocufeid  of  vitiktirig  4htf '  etrgfcge- 
niflnt  he  had  entered  into  with  Sfbrtaui    ■  "■    >   '  ! 

At  the  time  when  that  treaty  was  concluded,  Piocifiino  was  in  Ro- 
flOftgna*  and. pretended  (afc  it  had  betnfconcertad  betwixt  him  and  the 
Ou|&y.tp  be  fa  highly  difgufted  at  the  alliance  he  had  entered  into 
vfjthi  Jus  profefled  enemy  the  CounVtbat  ^e  'retired  with  his  forces  to 
Camurata,  a  town  betwixt  FurKrand  Ravenna j  whtire  he  fortified' him-* 
felf#  as. if  he  intended  to  flay  there,  till  he  could  be  employed  by  fbirie* 
other  State.  The  report. of  his  diiguft  being  induftrioufly  fpread  abtoad, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of -reprefenting  to  the  Pope,  how  ungratefully 
dye  Duke  had  -requited  him  for  his  lone  and  fkithfbl  fertrfefts:  that  he 
knew  it  < was  his  defign  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  all  Italy,  and  that 
he  thought  he  fhould  be  able  to  accomplish  it ;  as  he  had  got  two  of  the 
moft  experienced  Commanders,  and  confcquently  all  the  beft  forces  of 
it  in  his  fetvice.  -But  that,  if  his  Holinefs  pleafed,  he  would  point  out 
means  to  him,  by  which  Jie  could  make  one  of  thofe  Commanders, 
iipon  whom  the  Dqke  fo  jnuch  depended,  become  his  titter  enemy, 
and  the  other  entirely  4inferviceable :  for  if  his  Holinefs  would  furnrfh 
him  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  he  would  fall  upon  the  territories 
which  the  Count  had  taken  from  die  Church,  and  find  him  fuch  em- 
ployment there,  that  he  would  have  no  leifure  to  affift  the  Duke  in  his 
ambitious  deiigns.  Thefe  proposals  feeming  feafible  enough,  the  Pope 
eagerly  Jiftcned  to  them,  and  not  only  fent  him  five  thoufand  ducats, 
hut  pvomifed  to  provide  largely  both  for  him  and  his  Children.  And 
though  his  Holinefs  was  warned  by  feveral  to  beware  of  Piccinino,  yet 
hf  gave  no  credit  to  them,  nor  would  bear  to  hear  any  thing  faid  againft 

Oftafio  da  Polenta  was  Governor  of  Ravenna  for  the  Church;  and 
Piccinino  now  thinking  it  high  time  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his 
defigns  (as  his  fan  Francifco  had  taken  and  plundered  Spoleto,  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  the  Pope)  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Ra- 
venna ;  either  becaufe  he  thought  he  was  more  likely  to  fucceed  in  that 
enterppize  than  any  other,  or  had  a  private  correspondence  with  the 
Qovernor :  whatever  might  be  his  motive,  k  furrendered  upon  terms, 
after  a  fiege  that  lafted  but  a  few  days.  After  which,  he  feized  upon 
Bologna,  Imola,  and  Furli,  and  which  was  ftill  more  unexpected,  out 
of  twenty  fbrtrefles  that  were  garrifoned  with  the  Pope's  troops  in  thofe 
parts, ,  there  was  not  one  that  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Piccinino ; 
who,  not  content  with  bafely  robbing  him  of  thofe  pofleflions,  added 
jnfolcnce  to  his  perfidy,  and  told  his  Holinefr in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  him,  "  that  he  thought  he  had  ferved  him  very  right  for  attempting,  * 
in  fo  jSiaqieleis  a  manner!  to  break  the  friendibip  that  had  h  long  fob-  - 

fifted 
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.ftte^bctWia  the*  Duke  and  him ;  and  for  writing  letters  into  a!T  parts' of 
hsay  to  make  people  believe  he  had  abandoned  that  Prince,  and  was  gone 
oyeq  to  the  Venetians. 

i(  After  Ficcininq  had  thus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Romagna,  he  left 
.thoi defence  of  it  to  his  fon  Francifco,  and  marched  himfelf  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  into  Lombardy,  where  he  joined  the  reft  of 
tb*  Duke's  army!  and  falling  into  the  territories  of  Brefcia,  foon  reduced 
allthat  part  .of  the  Country,  and  then  fat  down  before  the  city  itfelf. 
But  the  Duke,  who  earneftly  wiflied  to  fee  the  Venetians  deferted  by 
tfyeii;  Allies,  and  left  alone  to  his  mercy,  took  great  pains  to  clear  him- 
felf tQ.  the  Pope,  the  Florentines,  and  Count  Sforza  from  the  fufpicioft 
of  ;being:  in  any  wife  acceffary  to  Piccinino's  proceedings  in*  Romagna*; 
a^ifaid  that  what  he  had  done  there  was  exceedingly  cfrpleafing  to  him; 
.as  it  was  fo  contrary  to  his  engagements*:  fecretly  aflbring  them,*  that  at' 
a-  proper  time  and  opportunity,  he  would  not  fail  to  make  him  fmart  for 
hi^difrbedtence.  The  Florentines  and  the  Count,  however,  paid  little 
regard  to  thefc  proteftations  •,.  and  thought  (which  indeed  was  the  cafe) 
that- the  late  outrage  had  been  committed  upon  the  Pope  with  a  view  to 
check  and  over-awe  them,  whilft  he  himfelf  fell  upon  the  Venetians;. 
who  thinking  they  were  fufficientljrable  of  themfelves  to  cope  with  himj 
.were. £o  lofty  that  they  difdained  to  afk»  affiftance  from  any  other  State, 
aqd  trufted  Jblely  to  their  General  Gattamelata  to  conduft  the  war. 
Count  Sfbrza  was  defirous  to  have  gone  to  the  relief  of  Regnier  of 
Aqjou  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
disturbances  which  happened  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna;  and  the  Flo- 
rentines were  well  inclined  to  have  affifted  him  in  that  enterprize,  out 
of  the  amity  which  had  always  fubfifted  betwixt  their  Republic  and  the 
Grown  of  France.  The  Duke,  on  the  contrary,  would  willingly  have 
potfe^ed-  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  as  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  with'* 
hkn  whilft  he  was  his  prifoner.  But  they  all  had  fuch  employments 
at  home,  as  would  not  fuffer  them  to  concern  themfelves  in  foreign* 
affairs. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  feeing  Romagna  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke/. 
and  the  Venetians  hard  preffed  by  him,  began  to  apprehend  that  tho 
depreliion  of  their  neighbours  might  perhaps  conduce  to  their  own* 
rujn.     Upon  which,  they  fiSllicitcd  Sforza  to  come  into  Tufcany*  that? 
they  might  concert  mcafure6  to  prevent  the  Duke  from  making  any 
further  progrefs  j  fince  he  was  now  become  much  more  powerful-  than  • 
evfirJbehad  been  before:  adding,  tliat  if  his  ambition  was  not  effectually 
curbed  by  fome  means  or  other,  all  the  States  in  Italy  would  foon  feel  • 
the.  effects  of  it.     The  Count  was  fenfible  that  the  Florentines  had  fuf- 
ficknt  reafen  for  thefe  apprehenfions  •.  but  the  earneft  defire  he  had  to' 

conclude - 
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ooodtxfe  the  match  with  the  Duke's  daughter,  (till  kept  him  m  fufpeocc. 
And  the  Duke,  who  was  well  aware  of  it,  continually  flattered  him 
from  time  to  time  that  it  fhould  fpeedily  be  confummated,  provided  he 
did  not  take  up  arms  againft  him,  as  the  lady  was  now  of  a  mar* 
riageahle  age.    Nay  the  farce  was  carried  on  fo  far,    that  fbmetimes 
great  preparations  were  made  for  the  wedding ;  when  all  on  a  iudden, 
Mine  firefli  excufe  or  other  was  found  out  to  protrad  it.    However,  to 
keep  him  quiet  and  prevent  all  fufpicion,  he  fent  him  the  fum  of  twenty 
thoufand  Florins,  which  was  to  be  her  dower  by  the  articles  of  mar- 
riage.   In  the  mean  time,  the  war  began  to  wax  hot  in  Lombardy,  and 
the  Venetians  every  day  loft  fome  town  or  other;  the  Veflels  which  they 
fitted  out  to  cruife  upon  their  Rivers  and  coafts,  were  continually  taken ; 
the  country  about  Brefcia  and  Verona,  entirely  in  the  enemy's  hands ; 
and  thofe  two  Cities  fo  clofely  inverted  by  the  Duke's  forces,  that  it  was 
generally  thought  they  could  not  hold  out  long.    The  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua, who  commanded  their  forces  for  many  years,  had  unexpectedly 
left  their  iervice,  and  gone  into  the  Duke's :  fo  that  in  the  progrefs  of 
die  war,  fear  at  laft  compelled  diem  to  do  that,    which  their  pride 
would  not  -ftoop  to  in  the  beginning  of  it.     For  when  they  began 
to  perceive  there  was  no  other  hope  left  but  from  the  fuccour  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  Count  Sforza,   they  condefcended  to  afk  it,  though  not 
without  much  diffidence  and  fufpicion  that  the  Florentines  would  return 
them  fome  fuch  anfwer,  as  they  had  given  the  Florentines  in  the  affair 
of  Lucca  and  the  Count's  arrears.    But  they  found  them  much  readier 
to  comply  with*  their  demands  than  they  expected,  or  indeed  deferved, 
confidering  their  late  behaviour  to  them :    fo  much  more  powerful  was 
the  enmity  of  the  Florentines  againft  an  inveterate  enemy,  than  the 
refentment  of  a  flight  they  had  received  from  an  old  Ally !  for  having 
long  forefeen  the  extremities  to  which  the  Venetians  muft  of  courfe  be 
reduced,  they  had  reprefented  to  the  Count  "  that  his  ruin  was  inse- 
parable from  theirs ;  that  he  would  find  himfelf  deceived  if  he  thought 
the  Duke  would  treat  him  with  ftill  greater  regard,  if  he  fucceeded  in 
his  defigns,  than  he  did  at  prefent :  that  he  had  promifed  him  his 
daughter,  only  becaufe  he  flood  in  fear  of  him ;  and  fince  neceffity 
compelled  people  to  make  promifes,  that  alone  could  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  them;  for  which  reafon,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  the  Duke 
low :  and  that  could  not  be  effected  without  fupporting  the  power  of 
the  Venetians,     That  he  ought  to  confider  therefore,  that  if  the  Vene- 
tians fhould  be  driven  out  of  their  pofleflions  upon  the  [0]  Terra  firma, 

[0]  So  they  call  their  dominions  that  lie  upon  the  Continent,  which  formerly  were 
coniulerable ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  very  much  reduced,  a*  well  as  their  commerce  and 
i:aval  power.  They  have  particular  magi  Urates  to  fu  peri  ntend  the  affairs  of  what  pof- 
.k-ffions  thev  lnu-  ftill  left  upon  the  Terra  tinna,  who  ore  called  ifavii  delta  terra ;  and 

he 
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"be  would  .not  only  be  deprived  of  all  the  cbnveniencies  which  migh1 
-accrue  from  their  alliance,  but  of  thofe  alfo  that  he  might  hope  for  from 
'tdthers,  out  of  refpedt  to  them.     That  if  he  would  reflect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  reft  of  the  Italian  States,  he  would  find  fome  of  them 
.  *TOnppoorf  and  others  ill  affeded  to  him.     That  the  Florentines  alone, 
as  they  had  often  given  him  to  underftand,  were  not  able  to  maintain 
•  him :  6}  that  he  was  obliged,  by  every  motive,  to  ufe  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours that  the  Venetians  fhould  retain  their  territories  upon  the 
>  Continent. 

Thefe  arguments,  joined  to  the  refentment  which  the  Count  had  now 
•■   conceived  againft  the  Duke  for  duping  him,  as  he  thought,  in  the  match 
.  :  with  his  Daughter,  at  laft  determined  him  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
.  :With  them  (though  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  pafs  the  Po)  and  the 
articles  were  accordingly  figned  in  February  1438  :  by  which  the  Vene- 
tians were  to  bear  two  thirds,  and  the  Florentines  one  third  of  the  ex- 
pellee* of  the  war j  both  of  them  engaging  to  defend  the  Count's  pot- 
fcflions  in  la  Marca,  at  their  own  charges.   But  the  League  thinking  they 
hid  not  yet  fufficient  ftrength,  likewife  brought  the  Lord  of  Faenza, 
the  ions  of  Pandolpho  Malatefta  da   Rimini,   and   Pietro-gian-paolo 
■  Urfini  into  the  confederacy  :  and  though  they  tempted  the  Marqui  of 
Mantua  with  large  offers,  they  could  not  detach  him  from  the  Duke. 
The  Lord  of  Faenza  alfo  (wnofe  ftipend  they  had  retrenched)  finding 
.  he  could  have  better  terms,  foon  deferted  them,  and  went  into  the 
Duke's  fervice ;  which  made  them  defpair  of  putting  fo  fpeedy  an 
end  to  the  troubles  in  Romagna  as  they  had  vainly  promiled  them- 
ielves. 

Their  affairs  in  Lombardy  alfo,  were  in  a  bad  fituation  $  for  Brcfcia 
;  .-was  blocked  up  in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  Duke's  forces,  that  it  was 
-  daUy  expeded  it  muft  be  obliged  to  furrender  for  want  oi  provitionj. 
They  were  under  the  fame  apprehenfions  for  Verona :  and  if  enhcr  ;of 
thofe  Cities  fhould  be  taken,  they  thought  any  further  preparation.,  for 
war,  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  and  all  the  expences  they  had  hitherto  been 
at,  entirely  thrown  away.    But  there  feeincd  to  be  no  remedy,  except 

■  there  are  yet  feveral  orders  of  Nobility,  as  Counts,  Marquiles  &c.  in  that  part  of  their 
dominions;  but  they  are  not  treated  with  any  great  rcg.'.rd  at  Venue.  Thefe  arc  the 
heirs  and  defendants  of  fuch  Noblcrmn  as  were  created  by  foreign  Piir.ccs  before  thofe 
Provinces  were  conquered  by  the  Republic  j  who  hi;vc  loft  their  privileges,  and  now 
enjoy  little  more  than  the  titles  of  their  Arccftors.  For  tru  Vciuirns  mdcucur  to 
humble  and  diftref*  them  by  all  poffiblo  mei-ns,  in  order  to  prevent  thtm  iVcm  carding 
on  any  defign  againft  their  government.  They  create  other  Noblemen  wi:h  the  like 
titles,  of  whofe  fidelity  they  are  well  affurcd,  to  balance  thj  power  of  the  ancient  Nobi- 
lity ;  and  are  perpetually  fomenting  and  enccuragirg  private  quarrels  betwixt  them  to 

'divert  them  from  any  practices  againft  the  State. 
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the  Count  would  march  into  Lombardy  j  and  in  this,  there  were  three 
obftacles  to  be  furmounted.  The  firft  was,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  pafs 
the  Po,  and  carry  the  war  whitherfoever  they  commanded  him.  In  the 
next  place,  they  thought  they  fhould  be  left  too  much  expofed  when 
the  Count  was  gone :  as  the  Duke  might  eafily  retire  into  fome  of  his 
ftrong  places,  and  whiift  he  kept  the  Count  at  bay  there  with  one  part 
of  his  forces,  he  might  fend  the  other,  in  conjun&ion  with  the  exiles, 
into  Tufcany  j  of  which  the  Government  of  Florence  was  in  very  great 
apprehenfion.  And  laftly,  to  find  a  fecure  route  by  which  the  Count 
might  march  with  his  forces  into  the  territories  of  Padua,  where  the 
Venetians  had  aflembled  theirs.  Of  thefe  three  difficulties,  the  fecond, 
which  chiefly  concerned  the  Florentines,  feemed  to  be  the  moft  important. 
However,  as  the  neceffity  was  preffing,  and  they  were  tired  with  the 
importunities  of -the  Venetians,  who  earncftly  follicited  them  to  put  the 
Count  and  his  forces  in  motion,  without  whole  aid  they  could  not  pre- 
tend to  do  any  thing,  they  poftponed  their  own  danger  to  the  neceffity 
of  their  Allies.  As  for  the  choice  of  the  Route,  they  left  that  to  be 
fettled  by  the  Venetians.  And  fince  it  was  judged  convenient  by  the 
Signiory  to  fend  Neri,  the  fon  of  Gini  Capponi,  to  concert  meafures  with 
the  Count  and  perfuade  him  to  paf6  the  Po :  they  likewife  determined 
that  he  fhould  go  on  to  Venice,  to  make  all  the  favour  appear  ftili 

S eater  to  the  Senate,  and  to  expedite  neceffary  provifions  there  for 
e  fecurity  of  the  Count's  march.  Neri  accordingly  embarked  at 
Cefena,  and  went  by  Sea  to  Venice,  where  no  Prince  was  ever  received 
with  greater  honour  by  thej>enate,  and  as  they  thought  the  prefervation 
of  their  dominions  entirely  owing  to  his  arrival  and  the  refolutions  that 
would  be  taken  upon  it,  he  was  immediately  introduced  into  the  Council, 
when  he  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  Doge  in  the  following  manner:  "  Our 
matters  have  always  been  of  opinion,  Moft  Serene  Prince,  that  the  am- 
bition of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  would  fometime  or  other  be  the  ruin 
both  of  your  Republic  and  our  own,  except  it  was  prevented  by  their 
mutual  defence  and  fupport  of  each  other:  and  if  this  Senate  had  likewife 
been  of  the  fame  opinion,  our  affairs  would  have  been  in  a  better  fitua- 
tion,  and  yourfelves  fecure  from  the  danger  which  now  hangs  over  your 
heads.  But  fince  you  have  neither  been  pleafed  to  put  any  confidence 
in  us,  nor  to  lend  us  the  aid  you  ought  to  have  done  in  our  neceffities, 
we  could  not  run  with  fo  much  eagernefs  to  your  afliftance,  nor  you  fo 
well  tell  how  to  demand  it,  as  both  fides  might  have  done,  if  you  had 
dealt  with  us  either  in  your  profperity  or  adverfity,  like  the  men  we  really 
are,  or  known  that  whom  we  once  love  we  always  love,  and  thofe  that 
we  hate  we  hate  for  ever.  Our  ancient  affe&ion  for  this  illufti  ious  Senate, 
yourfelves  can  witnefs,  who  have  feen  Lombardy  fo  often  filled  with  our 

forces 
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forces,  and  what  lofles  we  have  fuftained  there  to  ferve  you :  and  all  the 
world  knows  the  hatred  wc  bear  to  Philip ;  which  we  likewife  (hall  con- 
tinue to  his  family ;  for  with  us,  the  remembrance  of  former  friendfhip 
is  not  extinguiftied  by  recent  injuries,  nor  that  of  ancient  enmity,  by 
modern  favours.  We  are  very  certain  that  if  we  had  flood  neuter  in 
this  war,  the  Duke  would  have  thought  himfelf  much  obliged  to  us, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  of  any  great  prejudice  to  ourfelves :  for 
if  he  (hould  drive  you  out  of  Lombardy,  and  become  fole  Lord  of  it 
himfelf,  there  would  ftill  be  fuch  refources  left  in  Italy,  that  we  fliould 
have  no  occafion  to  defpair  of  our  own  preformation :  lince  the  more  any 
Prince  increafes  his  power  and  dominions,  the  more  envy  and  hatred  he 
draws  upon  himfelf;  which  give  birth  to  wars  that  generally  end  to  his 
difadvantage.  We  likewife  know  very  well,  what  heavy  expences  and 
what  dangers  we  might  have  avoided,  by  not  taking  part  with  you  in  the 
war,  and  that  by  afting  otherwifc,  we  may  probably  remove  the  feat  of 
it  out  of  Lombardy  into  our  own  Country.  Ail  thefe  confiderations 
however,  weighty  as  they  are,  cannot  make  us  forget  the  affedtion  we 
have  fi>  long  borne  to  your  State ;  and  we  have  refolved  to  fupport  k 
with  the  feme  vigour  that  we  (hould  defend  ourfelves  if  we  were  invaded. 
My  mailers  therefore  judging  it  highly  necefiary,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
relieve  Brefcia  and  Verona,  which  cannot  well  be  effedted  without  the 
affiftance  of  Count  Sforza,  fent  me  to  perfuade  him  to  march  into 
Lombardy,  and  carry  the  war  Into  what  part  foever  he  fhall  be  directed, 
though  ye  need  not  be  informed,  illuflrious  Senators,  under  what  obli- 
gations ne  is  not  to  pafs  the  Po :  and  yet  I  have  prevailed  upon  him  to 
do  it  by  the  fame  motives  that  influence  our  own  conduit.  And  as  he 
is  invincible  in  arms,  he  is  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  point  of  cour- 
tefy  ;  nay,  he  has  even  endeavoured  to  exceed  us,  if  poffible,  in  that 
franknels  and  generality  which  he  faw  were  the  rules  of  our  behaviour 
to  you.  For  though  he  was  fenfible  to  what  dangers,  not  only  his 
own  pofleflions,  but  all  Tufcany  would  be  expofed  in  his  abfence,  yet 
when  he  faw  that  we  had  poflponed  all  private  intereft  and  confedera- 
tions to  your  fafety,  he  freely  did  the  fame.  I  come  therefore,  illustrious 
Senators,  to  make  you  an  offer  of  the  Count's  fervice  at  the  head  of 
fevcn  thoufand  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  foot,  all  ready  to  march  whither- 
foever  they  {hall  be  commanded.  But  it  is  the  expectation  of  my 
Mailers,  and  indeed  of  the  Count  himfelf,  that,  as  they  have  fent  a 
greater  number  of  forces  to  your  affiftance  than  they  were  obliged 
to  do  by  treaty,  you  will  not  be  wanting  on  your  part,  to  make  him 
a  liberal  provifion ;   that  fo,  neither  he  may  have  nny  cau!c   to  re- 

Ent  of  entering  into  your  fervice,  nor  our  Republic,  of  having  perfuaded 
m  to  it." 
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This  fpefcch  was  liftencd  to  by  the  Senate  with  as  much  attention  as 
if  it  had  been  dictated  by  an  Oracle,  and  made  fuch  an  impreffion, 
that  without  waiting  for  the  Doge  to  make  an  anfwer  to  it  (as  it  had 
always  been  cuftomary)  the  whole  aflembly  rofe  from  their  feats,  and 
with  hands  lifted  up  and  tears  in  their  eyes,  returned  thanks  to  the 
Republic  of  Florence  for  their  afifc&ionate  regard  to  them  ;  and  to 
Neri  for  having  executed  his  Commiffion  with  io  much  addrefs  and  dif- 
patch.  They  vowed  that  the  fenfe  of  fuch  an  obligation,  (hould  be 
for  ever  engraved,  not  only  upon  their  own  hearts,  but  upon  the 
hearts  of  their  pofterity  $  and  that  for  the  future,  they  would  always 
look  upon  the  interefts  of  the  Florentines  and  their  own  to.  be  the 
fame. 

When  thefe  emotions  began  to  fubfide,  they  proceeded- to  deliberate 
upon  the  route  which  the  Count  fliould  take;  and  upon  the  number  of 
pontoons  and  pioneers  and  other  provifions  that  would  be  neceflary  to 
facilitate  and  fecure  his  march.  There  were  four  different  routes.  One 
from  Ravenna  along  the  fhore  :  but  that  being  for  the  mod:  part 
ftraitened  by  the  Sea  on  one  hand,  and  Moraffes  on  the  other,  was  not 
approved  of.  The  next,  was  the  diredt  high  road  ;  but  obftru&ed  by  a 
fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Duke,  called  Uccellino,  which  muft  be  reduced 
before  they  could  proceed  any  further,  and  that  would  take  up  more 
time  than  they  could  poffibly  ipare,  as  the  neceffity  was  urgent,  and 
the  utmoft  expedition  required.  The  third  was  through  the  foreft  of 
Lugo :  but  as  there  was  then  a  great  flood  upon  the  Po,  it  made  the 
paflage  that  way  altogether  impoffible.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one 
road  left,  which  was  through  the  plains  of  Bologna,  and  over  the  bridges 
at  Puledrano,  Cento  and  Pieve,  and  fo  betwixt  Finale  and  Bondeno  to 
Ferrara  $  from  whence  they  might  tranfport  themfelves,  partly  by  water 
and  partly  by  land,  into  the  territories  of  Padua,  and  join  the  forces  of 
the  Venetians  there.  This  way  had  likewife  its  difficulties,  and  they 
were  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  feveral  places*  However j 
as  it  was  thought  the  beft  upon  the  whole,  the  Count  had  orders  to  take 
that  route :  upon  which,  he  inftantly  began  his  march,  and  proceeded 
with  fucji  expedition,  that  he  arrived  near  Padua  on  the  2othof  June. 

The  arrival  of  this  commander  in  Lombardy  revived  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  the  Venetians  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they,  who  but  a  little 
before  feemed  almoft  to  defpair  of  their  own  prefervation,  now  began. 
to  think  of  invading  others.  But  the  firft  thing  which  the  Count  atr. 
tempted  was  the  relief  of  Verona :  to  prevent  which,  Piccinino  moved 
with  his  army  to  Soave,  a  fortrefs  fituated  betwixt  the  territories  of  Vi- 
cenza  and  that  City,  where  he  intrenched  himfelf,  and  threw  up  a  Fofle 
that  reached  from  Soave  to  the  Marfhes  formed  by  the  river  Adige.  But 

when 
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whew  the  Count  faw  his  paflage  obftru&ed  through  the  plain,  he  refolved 
to  march  over  the  Mountains,  and  to  pufti  on  that  way  to  Verona; 
imagining  the  other  would  not  at  all  fufpedt  his  attempting  any  paflage 
that  way,  beeaufe  it  was  exceeding  rough  and  difficult;  or  if  he  fhould, 
that  he  would  not  have  time  to  prevent  it.  Having  provided  his  army 
therefore  with  victuals  for  eight  days  march,  he  parted  the  Mountains 
and  arrived  in  the  plains  beyond  Soavc.  And  though  Piccinino  had 
raifed  fome  forts  to  cut  off  his  paflage  even  this  way,  yet  they  were  not 
ftrong  enough  to  ftop  it.  So  that  when  he  found  the  Count  had 
adiually  pafled  the  mountains,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  retired 
beyond  the  Adige,  that  he  might  avoid  being  forced  to  an  engagement 
with  him  upon  difadvantageous  terms :  and  the  Count  ftiil  advancing,, 
entered  Verona  without  any  oppofition. 

The  firft  difficulty  being  thus  furmounted,  Brefcia  was  in  the  next 
place  to  be  relieved.     That  City  ftands  near  the  Lake  di  Garda,  and 
though  it  was  blocked  up  by  land,  it  might  at  all  times  be  fupplied  with 
provifions  whilft  the  Lake  continued  open.     But  the  Duke  being  aware 
of  this>  had  pofted  troops  along  the  banks  of  it,  in  the  firft  career  of 
his  fuccefs,  and  fecured  all  thole  towns  that  might  fend  any  afliftance 
thither  by  water.     The  Venetians  had  alfo  fome  Gallies  upon  the  Lake, 
but  they  were  not  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  drive  off  the  Duke's  forces. 
Upon  which  account,  Sforza  refolved  to  a&  in  concert  with  thofe  Veflels, 
in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  fuch  towns,  as  kept  the  City  blocked 
up  in  that  ftarving  condition :  and  for  that  purpole,  fat  down  before 
fiandolino,  a  Caftle  fituated  upon  the  Lake;  hoping,  when  he  had 
taken  that,  the  reft  would  foon  furrender.     Fortune  however  was  not 
propitious  to  him  in  this  .undertaking :  for  great  numbers  of  his  men 
falling  fick,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  and  retire  to  Zeno,  a  for- 
trcfe  belonging  to  the  Veronefe,  where  there  was  a  better  air  and  greater 
abundance  of  provifions  for  them.     No  fooner  had  the  Count  retired, 
but  Piccinino,  refolving  not  to  lofe  fo  fair  an  opportunity   of  making 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  Lake,  left  his  Camp  at  Vegafio,  and  proceeded 
with  fome  of  his  choiceft  troops  to  the  banks  of  it,  where  he  made  fo 
'  furious  an  attack  upon  the  Venetian  Veflels  which  lay  there,  that  he 
took  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  got  pofleflion  of  molt  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Caftles.     At  this  misfortune  the  Venetians  were  in  great  con- 
fternation  ;  and  fearing  Brefcia  muft  now  likewife  of  courfe  fall  into  his 
hands,  they  fent  very  preffing  and  repeated  meflages  to  deiirc  the  Count 
would  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  it.     Seeing,  therefore,  all 
hopes  of  fuccouring  it  by  water  were  now  at  an  end,  and  thai  it  was 
impracticable  to  do  it  by  land  on  that  fide,  confidering  the  ditches,  re- 
doubts, and  other  obftacles  that  Piccinino  had  thrown  in  the  way,  which 
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would  fo  embarrafs  his  forces,  if  he  fhould  engage  the  enemy  there, 
that  they  muft  inevitably  be  defeated,  hp  determined  to  try  whether  it 
was  not  poflible  to  pais  the  Mountains  and  relieve  the  town  that  way, 
as  he  had  done  Verona.  With  this  defign  he  quitted  Zeno,  and  mar- 
ching through  the  Vale  of  Acri  to  the  Lake  of  St.  Andrew,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Torboli  and  Penda  upon  the  Lake  di  Garda;  from  whence 
he  advanced  to  Tenca,  which  he  laid  fiege  to,  as  it  was  ncceflary  to 
reduce  that  fortrefs  before  he  could  get  to  Brcfcia.  But  Piccinino  having 
intelligence  of  his  march,  moved  with  his  army  to  Pefchieia,  where  he 
joined  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  having  picked  out  a  body  of  his 
very  bed  troops,  he  advanced  to  give  the  Count  battle,  and  the  Count 
not  declining  it,  Piccinino's  forces  were  entirely  routed,  Some  of  them 
being  taken  prisoners,  others  flying  to  the  main  body  of  their  army,  and 
the  reft  to  the  Gallies  upon  the  Lake.  Piccinino  himfelf  retired  to 
Tenna  the  fame  night,  and  confidering  with  himfelf  that  if  he  (laid 
there  till  morning,  he  muft  certainly  fall  into  the  hands  of  die  enemy, 
he  refolved  to  run  the  laft  rifque  to  avoid  fo  imminent  a  danger.  Of  all 
his  followers  he  had  only  one  German  fcrvant  left  with  him,  who  was 
a  very  lufty  ftrong  fellow,  and  had  always  been  exceeding  faithful  to 
him.  This  man,  he  perfuaded  to  put  him  into  a  Sack,  and  carry  him 
away  if  poflible  to  fome  place  of  fecurity.  And  as  the  enemy's  army 
lay  round  Tenna  after  the  Vi&ory  they  had  gained,  in  a  carelefi  and 
fecure  manner,  without  polling  any  guards,  or  obfcnring  the  leaft  order* 
the  German  found  no  great  difficulty  in  cffe&ing  it.  For  having  put 
on  a  futlcr's  coat,  he  took  hii  mafter  upon  his  (boulders,  as  if  he  had 
got  a  fack  full  of  baggage  or  plunder,  and  carried  him  through  the 
whole  camp  fafe  to  his  own  army,  without  any  moleftatioo  or  inter- 
ruption. 

If  this  Vidory  had  been  improved  with  the  fame  good  conduA  that 
it  was  obtained,  Brcfcia  might  have  been  eflfe&ually  relieved,  and  the 
Venetians  have  reaped  greater  advantages  from  it.  But  for  want  of  that, 
the  rcjoycings  of  the  one  were  very  fliort,  and  the  other  was  left  in  the 
fame  diftrelsful  circumftances.  For  as  foon  as  Piccinino  had  got  fafe 
back  again  to  his  forces,  he  refolved  to  go  upon  fome  new  enterprize  $ 
the  fuccels  of  which,  might  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of  his  late  defeat, 
and  prevent  the  Venetians  from  throwing  any  fuccours  into  Brefcia.  He 
was  well  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  fituation  of  the  Citadel  of  Verona, 
and  had  been  informed,  by  fome  priloners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  fo  carelefsly  guarded  that  he  might  eafily 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  He  therefore  determined  not  to  negled  an 
opportunity,  which  fortune  feemed  purpofely  to  have  thrown  in  his  way, 
of  retrieving  his  own  honour,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  exultations  of 
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the  enemy  upon  their  Victory,  by  a  ftroke  that  might  give  them  occa- 
-fion  to  alt^r  their  note.  Verona  is  in  Lombardy,  and  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  thofe  Mountains  that  feparate  Italy  from  Germany,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
tFiat  one  part  of  it  ftands  upon  the  fkirts  of  the  Hills,  and  the  other  upon 
the  Plain.  To  the  North  of  this,  in  the  Valley  of  Trent,  the  river 
Adige  has  its  fource,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Italy  does  not  immediately 
taike  a  ftrait  courfe  along  the  plains,  but  turning  to  the  left  and  winding 
about  the  bottom  of  the  Mountains,  pafles  through  that  City ;  which  it 
divides,  but  not  into  equal  parts ;  for  that  next  the  plain  is  much  larger 
than  the  other.  Above  the  latter  are  the  two  Forts  of  St.  Pietro  and  St. 
Felice,  which  feem  better  fortified  by  nature  than  art,  and  (landing  upon 
the  heights  command  the  whole  town.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  River, 
in  the  part  next  the  plain,  there  are  alfo  two  Caftles  joined  by  the  wall  of 
the  town,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  thoufand  paces  from  each  other; 
one  of  them  called  the  Old.  and  the  other  the  New  Ct'adel.  From  the 
former,  there  runs  a  wall  in  a  ftrait  line  to  the  latter,  that  may  be  refem- 
bled  to  the  ftring  of  a  bow  which  the  wall  of  the  town  forms  in  its  range 
betwixt  the  two  fortrefles :  and  the  fpace  betwixt  one  wall  and  the  other, 
commonly  called  the  Bourg  of  St.  Zeno,  is  full  of  houfes  and  inha- 
bitants. Thefe  two  fortrefles  and  the  Bourg,  it  was  Piccinino's  defign 
to  furprize ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  effect  it, 
confidering  the  negligence  and  fecurity  of  the  Garrifon,  which  in  all 
probability  would  be  ftill  increafed  by  the  late  Vidory ;  and  becaufe  he 
knew  by  late  experience  that  no  enterprize  was  more  likely  to  fucceed 
than  one  that  was  judged  impracticable  by  the  enemy.  Having,  there- 
fore, drawn  out  a  picked  body  of  men  for  this  purpofe,  he  advanced 
with  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  the  walls  of 
Verona,  and  making  a  fudden  Scalado  upon  the  new  Citadel,  he  carried 
it  almoft  before  the  enemy  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  From  thence 
he  defcended  with  his  men  into  the  town,  and  broke  open  St.  Anthony's 
Gate,  through  which  he  let  in  all  his  Cavalry.  But  the  Centinels  of  the 
old  Citadel  hearing  the  out-cries  of  thofe  that  had  been  iurprized  and 
knocked  on  the  head  in  the  new  one,  and  the  noife  that  was  made  at 
the  breaking  down  of  St.  Anthony's  Gate,  at  laft  perceived  the  enemy 
was  upon  them,  and  immediately  began  to  beat  their  drums  and  ring  the 
alarm  bells,  to  raife  the  people.  Upon  which,  thofe  of  the  Citizens  that 
were  moil  courageous  took  up  arms,  and  ran  in  great  coniuiion  to  the 
Piazza  before  the  Palace  of  the  Magiftrates.  In  the  mean  time,  Pic- 
cinino's forces  had  taken  poffeflion  of  the  Bourg  of  St.  Zeno,  and  were 
pufhing  forward  into  the  town,  when  the  Citizens  finding  they  were 
the  Duke's  troops,  and  that  there  was  nopoffibility  of  defending  them- 
felvcs  againft  them,  advifed  the' Magiftrates  to  retire  into  the  Forts,  to 
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(ave  their  own  lives,  and  the  City  from  being  plundered  j  as  it  would 
be  much  better  to  do  that,  and  wait  for  a  change  of  fortune,  than  to  be 
murdered  therafelvcs,  and  provoke  the  enemy  to  (hew  no  mercy  to  the 
City. 

The  Magiftrates  therefore,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Venetians,  took 
(belter  in  the  fort  of  St  Felice ;  and  fome  of  the  principal  Citizens  going 
to  wait  upon  Piccinino,  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  intreated  them  to 
receive  the  City  into  their  hands,  rich  and  flourifhing  as  it  then  was, 
which  would  very  much  increafe  their  reputation  ;  rather  than  fuffer  it 
to  be  rifled  and  facked,  to  their  great  infamy  and  diigrace  :  efpecially  as 
they  had  not  taken  much  pains  to  oblige  their  former  Matters,  nor  de- 
served to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  their  new  one*  by  an  obftinate  refin- 
ance. Upon  this  fubmiflion,  they  were  favourably  received  by  Picci- 
nino  and  the  Marquis,  who  endeavoured  to  reftrain  the  licentioulhefs  of 
their  foidiers  as  much  as  they  could,  and  to  prevent  the  City  from  being 
plundered :  but  as  they  were  certain  Count  Sforza  would  ufe  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  recover  it,  they  took  all  poffible  means  to  get  the  reft  of 
the  ftrong  places  into  their  hands  *  and  fuch  as  they  could  not  make 
themfelves  mailers  of,  they  Separated  from  the  town,  and  furrounded 
with  fofles  and  other  works,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  fuc- 
coursinto  them,  and  thofe  that  were  already  there  from  annoying  the 
.  town,  . 

Upon  the  firft  rumour  of  this  loft,  Count  Sforza,  who  then  lay  with 
.  his  army  at  Tenna,  could  not  give  credit  to  it:  but  when  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  it,  from  more  certain  intelligence,  he  determined 
tp  make  ipeedy  amends  for  his  pad  negligence.  And  though  it  was  the 
opinion  ot  all  his  principal  officers,  that  he  ought  to  poftpone  the,  relief 
of  Verona  and  Brefcia,  and  march  dire&ly  fo  Vicenza,  tor  fear  of  be- 
ifig  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  where  he  was  5  yet  he  would  not  liften 
to  their  advice,  but  refolved  to  ufe  all  means  for  the  recovery  of  Verona : 
and  addrefling  himfclf,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  debate  (which  had 
been  occafioned  by  fuch  a  difference  in  their  judgment)  to.  the  Vene- 
tian [/>]  Proveditores,  and  Bernardetto  de*  Medici,  the  Florentine  Com- 
miflary,  he  aflured  them,  that  he  would  certainly  retake  that  town,  if 
any  one  of  the  fortrefles  there  ftill  held  out  for  him.  For  this  purpofe, 
having  put  his  army  in  good  order,  he  marched  with  all  expedition  to- 
wards Verona.  At  the  fight  of  his  vanguard,  Piccinino  imagined  he 
had  been  going  to  Vicenza,  as  his  officers  had  advifed  him :  however, 
when  he  perceived  that  he  ftill  advanced  and  bent  his  courfe  towards  the 
fort  of  St.  Felice,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  defence.     But  it  was  too 

j>]  A  Proveditore  is  the  fame  in  the  Venetian  armies,  as  a  Cmmtjfary  in  the  Florentine. 
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•  late;  ifbr  he  had  not  yet  finifhcd  the  In^icadctes  and  entren'&merits  : 
'and  his  foldiers  being  difperfed,  and  bufy  in  plundering,  could  not  be 
*&)t  together  to  oppofe  the  Count's  forces  before  they  Entered  the  fort. 
So  that  having  gained  a  paflage  into  the  town,  they  fopn  retook  it,  to 
the  great  dishonour  of  Piccinino  5  who,  after  moft  of  his  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  retired  with  the  reft  into  the  citadel  he  had  taken,  and  from 
thence  made  his  efcape,  in  company  with  the  Marquis,  to  Mantua ; 
where  he  collected  the  remains  of  his  army,  and' joined  the  other  part 
of  it  that  lay  before  Brefcia.  In  this  manner  Verona  was  taken  and  loft 
again  in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  by  the  Duke's  forces :  and  the  Count 
feeing  the  winter  how  approaching,  and  the  feafon  very  cold,  after  he 
had  with  much  difficulty  thrown  fome  fupplies  of  provifions  into  Brefcia, 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Verona ;  where  he  gave  orders  for  the  building 
feveral  Gallies  at  Torboli,  during  the  winter,  that  fo  he  might  be  ftrong 
enough  to  relieve  Brefcia  more  effe&ually,  both  by  land  and  water,  when 
theforing  came  on. 

The  winter  having  thus  put  an  end  to  hoftilities  for  a  while,  the  Duke, 
who  was  aware  that  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  hopes  of  making  him- 
fclf  Mailer  of  Brefcia  and  Verona,  chiefly  by  the  afliftance  which  the 
enetny  had  received  from  the  Florentines,  whom  neither  the  ill  ufage 
they  had  met  with  from  the  Venetians  could  detach  from  their  alliance, 
nor  the  offers  he  had  tempted  them  with  could  gain  over  to  himfelf, 
refblved  to  invade  Tufcany,  in  order  to  make  them  more  fenfible  of 
die  mifchiefs  they  were  drawing  upon  themfeives.  In  this  defign  he 
was  likewife  abetted  by  the  inftigations  of  Piccinino,  and  the  Florentine 
Exiles  j  the  former  oi  whom,  much  wanted  to  get  pofleflion  of  the  ftates 
that  were  held  by  Braccio,  and  to  drive  Count  Sforza  out  of  la  Marca j 
and  the  latter  to  return  to  their  own  Country  :  both  of  them  urging 
fetch  motives  to  prevail  upon  the  Duke,  as  feemed  moft  fpecious,  and 
beft  flattered  his  own  ambition.  Piccinino  reprefented  to  him,  "  that 
he  might  fend  him  with  an  army  into  Tufcany,  and  ftill  keep  Brefcia 
blocked  up ;  as  he  was  mafter  of  the  Lake,  had  fo  many  ftrong  and 
well  garriloned  towns  round  about  it,  and  would  have  both  Command- 
ers and  foldiers  enough  to  face  the  Count,  if  he  fhould  make  any  further 
attempts  in  thofe  parts ;  which  yet  it  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  he  would 
do  before  he  had  relieved  Brefcia,  and  that  he  thought  was  impoffible : 
fo  that  he  might  fafely  venture  to  carry  the  war  into  Tufcany,  without 
being  obliged  to  difcontinue  it  in  Lombardy.  For  the  Florentines,  he 
faid,  muft  either  recall  the  Count  when  they  faw  their  own  Country 
invaded,  or  fuflfer  it  to  be  totally  ruined :  in  either  of  which  cafes  his 
advantage  would  be  certain."  The  Exiles  aflured  him  for  their  parts, 
"  that  if  he  would  fend  Piccinino  with  an  army  to  Florence,  the  people 
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there,  who  at  laft  were  become  defperate  under  the  oppreflion  and  in- 
folence  of  their  Governors,  would  inftantly  take  up  arms  againft  them 
and  revolt.    That  nothing  was  more  eaiy  than  to  march  up  to  the  very 

§ates  of  the  City ;  as  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  had  fufficient  intereft.  with 
le  Count  of  Cafentinbto  procure  him  a  free  paflage  through  his  ter- 
rItorics.w  So  that  as  the  Duke  was  at  ifirft  inclipajble  enough  of  hin^feXf 
to  eji^age  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  he  became.  tKoroughly  determined 
upon  it  by  thefe  j^rfuafipns^ 

The  Venetians,'  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  importynatp  w^th  tlje 
Count  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Brefpia  with  all  his  forces,  though  the 
wjnfeir  was  uncommonly  feyere:  but  the  Count  faid,  "  it  was  not/pofii- 
ble  at  that  time,  and!  that  he  muft  wait  fpr  a milder  feafon  ;  that.hpwfver 
in  th6  mean  while,  he  would  be  getting h^ ^  Fltjpt' in  jpaflinefs  tp  f^ccoyf 
it  both  by  land  and  water."  At  which  anfweri  the' Veneti^f.  w$rp 
much'  diflatisfied,  arid  afterwards  proceeded!  fo  flpwjy,  in  rpaklnjg  the 
rieceflary  provifions  for  their' forces^  that  they"  begap  to  dwindle  away 
very  faft.  The  Florentines  alio,  when  tjtjey  had  intelligence  of:  their 
ehemjr's  defigris  and  the' tardinefe  6f{  tjieir  friend§i  were'  riot^  littlf 
alarmed;  efbecially  as  they  faw  t&e  war  upon  the  point  ofl^emg  carried 
into  their  own  dominions,  ang.jUgat  their  armp.  had  njet  .  witjh  fo  little 
fuccefs  in  Lombardy^  Nor  were  "tKey Yef?  perplexed  wi$  the  Yi^ipicioi) 
they  entertained  of  the  Pope's  f^cp^V not  dfyat  they  though^  VsMoh- 
nefs  ftimfeff  was  ill  affected,  to  them*  but  becaufe  they  law,  hi?  uoops 
under  the  Command  and  direction  of  the  *,^f}*rchi  who.  was|  t|i^  dfo 
clareid  enemy,' arid  that  thfy  the  wed.  mucn.jgreat?r  qejfereqce  tah(u} 
than,  to  the  Pope. 

Giovanni  Vitellefchi  da  Qorneto,  haying  firft  been  [f]  Aroftplic  Notary, 
then  Biftiop  of  Ricariati,'  arid  next,  Patriarch  of'  Alexandria,  wjas  at  laft 
created  Cardinal,  with'  the  titlij ;of  Cardinal  of  Florence.  He  \yas  afubtile 
cntprprizing  man,  arid  had  found  means  to  insinuate  hjmfel£  into  the 
Pope's  confidence  tp  fucli.  a  degree,  that  he  made  h^rn  C^mm^nder  in 
chief  of  his  forces,  and  ehtruftecf  Kim  with  the  fple  management  of  all 
his  affairs  and  undertakings  in  Tufcany,  Tkomagria,  the  Kingdpm  of 
Naples,  and  even  at  I^ame  :  fo  that  he  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  both 
oyer  the  army'and  the  Pope  himfclf,  that  the  one  was  afraid  to  Command 
him,  and  die  other  to  obey  any  one  elle.  iThis  Cardinal,  happened  tp 
be  at  Rome  with  his  forces,  when  the  report  was  fpread  that  riccinino 
was  meditating  an  invafion  upon  T.ulcany.  Al.circumftance  that  redoubled 
the  apprehenGohs  of  the  Elorentinifs,  as  he  had  evjsr  been  their  enemy. 
imce  the  bani|hmejit. of1  "Rip^ldq  dc^i  A^%^}  >  .^9^u(?  tb^y  h^'  nqt  only. 

[j]  Ajx  officer  wbpfe.bitfwfc.it.  is  to  expedite  Tsocfidary  natters  at  th$  court  of 
Rome* 
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*«jja  yuiY-i^.  uvg«iw  wiyt  Lqrfibardy.  and  left  one  undertajring  mat 
wemed^  .afeSoft  mre  to  tic  attended  \kitfi  metfeft?  fto  go  ti£6n  another,  the 
emit  of  wftich  ihuft  be  very  pretarioiis  :'  wftlch  fliey  thbtight  he  would 
not.  have  dpne,  if  t  he  had  not  had  iorfie  feCrtt  defign  or  invitation.  Thefe 
^bfdbns  they  com^unicatecf  to  thie  Pope^  witf6'at  iaft  ftegjan  to  be  fen7 
nDleof  the  error  he  had  been  gulfty  of  Intfuffeftg  too  much  authority 
in  the  hands  of  another  perfon.  But  whilft  they  were  under  thefe  appre- 
hensions, an  accident  happened  that  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  government  had  Spies  in  all  parts  tfcat  kept  a  drift  watcli  upon 
fuch  as  cari-ied  Letters,  in  order  to  ffeted:  any  .Cortfpiracy  that  might  be 
formed  again fl  them :  a ni  it  chance^  that  bfrd  bV  thefc  ihiertepted  a 
Packet  at  Monte  Pulclafto,  rent  froixi  the  fttriafcfi  to  Piccjrihio  without 
the  knowledge  of  die  Pope,  which  wai  immediately  carried  to  his  fibli- 
nefs  by  the  Magiftrate,  who  had  the  charge  of  conducting  the  war. 
And  though  the  letters  were  written  in  an  unufual  character,  and  the 
fenfe  of  mem  fo  obicurc  that  they  were  difficult  to  be  inter preted  with 
any  certainty;  yet  thofe  very  circumftances,  and  the  holding  acorrefpon- 
«Jence  with  his  enemy,  made  the  Pope  fo  jfc^lbus  that  he  determined 
to  iecure  him,  and  gave  a  ftri£t  charge  for  that  purpofe  to  Antonio  Rido 
(a.PacIuan  lately  made  Governor  of  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angdoat  Rome) 
who  readily  undertook  to  execute  his  orders  as  foon  as  he  had  a  conve- 
nient opportunity,  which  presently  occurred.     For  the  Patriarch  intend- 
ing to  liave  gone  into  Tufcany  the  rtext  day,  fent  word  to  the  Governor 
qttfie  Caftle,  that  he  defired  he  would  meet  him  fii  the  morning  at 
a  'certain  liour  upon  the  Bridge,  for  he  had  fometliing  to  (ay  to  him 
before  he  left  the  Gty  :  and  as  Antonio  thought  this  was  too  favourable 
an  opportunity  to  be  negle&cd,  (after  he  had  made  a  proper  difpoiition 
iqv  the  execution  of  his  defigri)  he  went  at  the  hoar  Appointed  to  the 
bridge,  which  being  near  the  caftle,  was  fo  contrived;  that  it  might' 
eafily  tie  drawn  up  or  let  down,  as  occafion  required,  for  its  greater  ie- 
curity.     He  had  not  waited  long  there,  before  the  Patriarch  came;  and 
having  led  him  by  degrees  in  the  courfe  of  their  conversation  to  the  other 
Old  of  the  bridge,  he  made  a  fignal  to  have  it  drawn  up:  which  be-, 
irig  iriffeoitly  dohe,  he,  wfio  but  the  moment  before  had  been  General  of 
ihe  Pope's  forces,  now  becaihfe  Antonio  RidoVprifoher  in  the  caftle  of  St. 

K  k  2  Angelo. 
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Angelo.    His  attendants,  indeed,  at  firft  began  to  raife  an  out-cry;  but 
when  they  were  informed,  that  what  had-  been  done  was  by  the  Pope's 
orders,  they  were  foon  quieted;  and  the  governor,  to  comfort  his  pri- 
soner in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  told  him,  "  he  hoped  he  would;/ 
come  to  no  further  harm."     To  which  the  Patriarch  made  anfwer,, 
"  that  perfons  of  his  rank  were  feldom  arretted,  only  to  be  difchargcd* 
again ;  and  that  thofe  who  deferved  to  be  imprifoned,  did  not  defervei 
to  be  releafed."    Not  long  after  his  confinement,,  he  died  in  the  caftle ;; 
and  the  Pope  appointed  Ludovico,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  [rl,  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  forces.    For  though  his  Holinefs  had  been  air- 
ways unwilling  before  to  embroil  himfelf  in  the  wars  betwixt  the  Duke- 
of  Milan  and  the  Confederates,  he  now  promifed  to  affift  the  latter,  if 
Tufcany  fhould  be  invaded,  with  four  thoufand  horfe  and  two  thoufandi 
foot. 

The  Florentines,  though  now  delivered  from  the  fear  of  the  Patri- 
arch, were  yet  very  fufpicious  of  Piccinino's  defigns,  and  fo  uneafy  at: 
the  confufion  in  which  they  faw  their  affairs'  in  Lombardy  (occafioned: 
by  the  difference  of  opinion  betwixt  Count  Sforza  and  the  Venetians) 
that  they  fent  Neri,  die  Son  of  Gini  Capponi,  and  Giuliano  d'Avan- 
zati  to  Venice,  in  order  to  reconcile  them,  if  poflible,.  and  to  fettle  the 
operations  of  the  next  campaign;  inft'ru&ing  Neri  in  particular,,  to  found* 
the  refblution  of  die  Venetians :  after  which,  he  was  to  go  to  the  Count, . 
and  perfuade  him  to  comply  with  fuch  meafures  as  fhould  appear  moft 
neceflary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  League..    Thefe  Deputies  had  not  got 
fo  far  on  the  road  as  Ferrara,  when  they  heard  that  Piocinino  had  "paired" 
the  Po  with  fix  thoufand  horfe,  which  made  them  haflen  their  journey ;-, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  Venice,  they  found  the  Senate,  there  fully  de- 
termined to  have  the  relief  of  Brefcia  attempted,  without  further  delay  ; 
fince  that  City,  they  faid,.  could  not  other  wife  hold  out,  for  want  of  pro-- 
vifions,  till  the  return  of  the  fpring,  nor  till  the  gallies  were  buHt,  but 
feeing  no  hope  of  fiiccour,  muft  of  necefSty  be  obliged  to  furrender  to 
the  enemy  j  which  would  entirely  anfwer  the  Duke's  purpofes,  and  oc-- 
caiion  the  lofs  of  all  their  dominions  upon  the  Terra  Firma.    Upon, 
which,  Neri  proceeded  to  Verona,  to  hear  what  the  Count  had  to  fay, . 
in  anfwer  to  this;  who  made  it  fufficiently  appear  to  him,  that  any  en- 
deavour to  relieve  Brefcia,  mud  not  only  be  ineffectual  at  that  juncture, , 
but  of  great  prejudice  to  their  future  undertakings:,  for  confidering 

[r]  This  Lewis  (fays  Volaterran,  lib.  xxii.)  who  was  a  native  of  Padua*  having  been- 
promoted  firft  to  the  fenatoital  dignity,  fbr  fenrices  done  in  the  field,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Purple,  grew  fo  proud,,  that,  forgetful  of  his  birth,  he  was  the  firft 'Cajjinal. who 
prefumed  to  keephorfes  and  hounds,  and  to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  magnificence,  > 
in  fcafting,  furniture,  and  equipage,  than  became  that  Order. 
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the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  fituarion  of  that  town,  no  fuccefs  could' 
Be  expeded,  and  he  fhould  only  harrafs  and  fatigue  his  troops  in  fucfr 
*  manner,  that  when  a  proper  feafon  for  adtion  came,  he  muft  be  forced' 
to  return  with  his  army  to  Verona,  to  fupply  himfelf  with  fuch  provi- 
fions  as  the.  winter  had  confumed  to  no  purpofe,  and  other  neceflaries 
for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  fummer :  fo  that  all  the  time  that  ought 
to  be  employed  in  adlion,.  would  be  thrown  away  in  fruitlefs  marches 
and  countermarches  betwixt  the  two  towns. 

To  obviate  thefe  objedions,  Orfatto  Juftiniani  and  Giovanni  Pifani,. 
were  fent  to  wait  upon  the  Count  at  Verona  ;  and  after  long  debate,  it 
was  at  laft agreed  amongft  them,  that  the  .Venetians  fhould  increafe  the 
Count's  ftipend  for  the  next  year  to  eighty  thouland  Ducats,  befides  an 
allowance  of  forty  Ducats  for  every  private  foldier :  and-  that  he  fhould 
not  only  take  the  field  as  foon  as  poffible,  with  his  whole  army,  but  en- 
deavour to  penetrate  into  the  Duke's  dominions,  that  fo  he  might  be ' 
obliged' to  recall  Ficcinino  into  Lombardy  to  defend  himfelf:  after 
which  agreement,  the  deputies  all  returned  to  Venice:  But  the  Vene- 
tians finding  fome  difficulty  in- railing  fo  large  a  fubfidy,  proceeded  very 
flowly  in  nuking,  the  neceflary  provifions  :  whilft  Piccinino,  on  the  other 
band; .  diligently  purfued  his  march,  and  had  already  got  into  Romagna  $ . 
where  he  tampered  fo  effedtually  with  the  fons  of  Pandolpho  Malatefta,. 
(/]  that  they  defertedthe  Venetians,  and  went  over  to  the  Duke..  This 
was  very  unwelcome  news  at  Venice,  and  much  more  fo  at  Florence,  as 
they,  had  chiefly  depended  upon  the  Malatefti,  to  obftrudl  the  progrefs 
of  Piccinino;  but  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  they  had  revolted,  if 
occafioned  great  eonfternation  in  the.  City ;  efpecially  as  it  was  like  wife 
apprehended,  that  Pietfo-gian-paolo '  Urfini,  their  commander  in  chief, 
who  was  then  irr  the  territories  of  the  Malatefti,  muft  certainly  be  be- 
trayed and  defeated;  by  which- they  would  be  in  a  manner  difarmed, 
and  deprived. of  all-  means  of  making  any  defence.* 

The  Count  himfelf  likewife  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  event. - 
He  was  afraid  of  lofing  his  pofTefTions  in  la  Marca,  if  Piccinino  advan- 
ced into  Tufcany :  and  being  refolved  to  attend  more  particularly  to  that 
point,  he  took  poft  and  went  to  Venice  where  he  immediately  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  Senate  $  which  >  being  granted, .  he  reprefented  to 
them  how  neceflary  it  was  for  the  fervice  of  the  League,  that  he  fhould 
march, with  his  forces  into  Tufcany.  "  That  the  main  ftrength  of  their 
arms  ought  to  be  diredted  againft  the  enemy's  Commander  in  chief  and- 
the  place  where  he  had  collected  his  principal  force;  and  not  to  be  di£-- 

J Y]  They  were  Lords  of  Rimini,  a  town  upon  the  Gulp  h  of  Venice,  which- now 
ongs  to  the  Pdper . 
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fipated  in  fruitlefs  fkirmifties  with  Garriforts  and  attacks  bpoh  piartictifiir 
towns*  That  if  the  Duke's  army  could  Once  be  bftiken,  there  riittft  be 
an  end  of  the  war ;  but  if  that  was  iuffered  to  rethain  entire,  the  Mr 
would  ft  ill  be  carrifed  on  with  greater  vigour,  even  after  His  forttefles 
were  reduced,  as  it  almoft  always  happened  in  fuch  cafes.  That  if  Pic- 
cinino  was  not  refolutely  oppofed,  both  la  Marca  and  Tdfcany,  rriufl 
inevitably  be  loft ;  after  which,  their  affairs  in  Lortibirdy  would  becbriie 
defperate.  But  if  there  fhottld  be  any  hopes  left  of  retrieving  thefh, 
he  thought  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expedted  that  he  fhotild  abandon 
the  care  of  his  own  fubjefts  and  friends  5  for  as  he  was  a  Prince  whfen 
he  came  into  Lombardy,  he  did  not  defign  to  ftay  thd-e  till  he  had  no- 
thing left  but  the  title  of  a  private  Commander."  To  which  the  Doge 
made  anfwer,  <c  that  if  he  left  Lofabardy,  nay,  if  he  fhduld  dnly  repafs 
the  Po  with  his  army,  tfl  their  dominions  upon  the  Terra  firtak  would 
•moft  certainly  be  loft,  and  therefore,  tHey  fhottld  hot  throw  away  any 
more  money  to  defend  them  ;  as  k  would  bfc  firtrple  t6  life  any  endea- 
vours to  fave  what  could  not  poffiWy  be  maintained,  arid  lefs  prejudicial 
.and  diftionourabte  too  to  lofc  thofe  territories  only,  than  to  lofe  both  them 
and  their  money  together.  And  if  that  fhottld  be  the  cafe,  it  would 
ithen  plainly  appear,  though  perhaps  too  late,  of  whit  importance  the 
prefervation  of  the  Venetian  dominions  in  thofe  pirts,  Would  have  been 
for  the  protection*  of  Tafcany  and  Romagna.  Opon  Which  account, 
they  could  not  by  any  means  approve  of  the  meafures  he  rfccOfnmended, 
-fincc  they  very  well  knew  whofoever  was  mafter  in  Lombardy  would  be 
masfter  every  where  eHe :  and  in  that  there  could  not  be  ifctfch  difficulty ; 
for  now  Picoinino  had  withdrawn  his  forces  out  of  it,  the  Duke's  do- 
minions were  left  lb  expofed  that  they  might  be  wholly  over-run  before 
that  Comnfrander  could  poffibly  returti,  or  ahy  othfcr  remedy  be  provi- 
ded. That  if  any  one  would  maturely  confider  the  matter,  he  would 
find  that  the  Duke  had  fent  Piccinino  into  Tufcatiy  with  no  other  view 
but  to  divert  the  Count  from  his  pfefent  undertaking,  and  to  remove  the 
war  out  of  his  own  Country  into  another.  So  that  if  the  Count  fhpuld 
follow  him,  before  there  was  any  abfolute  neceflity  for  it,  he  would  fall 
into  the  fnare,  and  fuffer  him  to  gain  his  ends :  but  if  they  ftill  kept  their 
forces  in  Lombardy,  and  madtthe  beft  provifion  they  could  in  Tufcany, 
he  mult  foon  be  aware  of  his  error,  and  find  that  he  had  entirely  loft 
every  thing,  in  one,  and  gained  nothing  in  the  other."  After  the  matter 
had  been  thoroughly  difcufled  and  every  one  had  given  his  opinion,  it 
was  concluded  to  wait  a  little  while  to  fee  what  effe&s  the  hew  alliance 
betwixt  Piccininc  and  the  Malatefti  would  produce;  what  Pietro-gian- 
Paolo  Urfini,  the  Florentine  General;  wotttd  be  able  to  do  j  and  whe- 
ther the  Pope  really  defigned  to  perform  the  promifes  he  had  made  to 

the 
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the  League.  A  few  days  after  this  resolution,  they  had  intelligence  that 
tf>e  Ngalatefti  had  entered  into  that  alliance  by  downright  compulfion, 
and  not  out  of  any  difaffe&ion  or  ill  will  to  the  Florentines  j  that  Urfini 
\yas.  gone  with  his  force*  towards  Tufcany }  and  that  the  Pope  was  betteo 
inclined  to  af&ft  the  confederates  than,  ever  he  had  been  before*  Ifpon 
which,  the  Count  was  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  he  consented  to  ftay  irv  Lom- 
batdji  ajn4  that  Neri  Cappqni  fhquld  return  to.  Florence  with  a  dioufand: 
o|"h^:hfti^e  and  five  hundred  others.  That  if  affairs  mould  take  fuch 
aN  turn.,  as.  to  make  his  prefence  neceflary  ia  Tufcany,  they  fhould 
le£hii&j^ow,  and  he  would  immediately  repair  thither.  Neri  there- 
fore ps^qeeided  with  thpfe  forces,  towards  Florence,  and  arrived  there; 
hy  ApQl   on    thp  fame  day  that    Urfini   likewife  returned  to  that' 

fa  the,  raeaa  time,  Piccinino  having  made  all  neceflary  difpofitions  in» 
Riqmagoa,  defigned  to  have  proceeded  in  his  march  to  Tufcany  over  the 
Mountains  eft.  St.  Benedetto  and  through  the  Vale  of  Montone,  but  he 
fqu^  thpjfe,  dj&es  fo  w<ell  guarded  by  Niccolp  da.Pifa,  that  any  attempt 
to  fbccft  ap^flage  that  way  rau&  be.  to  no.p#rpofe.    And  fince  this  in- 
vajgpo.  Wjif  iq.  lu/d.^en,  and  thje  Florentines  were  but  ill.  provided  with 
Cj^rs.  and  Soldiers,  they,  had  fent, only,  a  few  companies  of  new  raifed 
f<Xjt,to, defend  theother  paflcs  in  thofo Mountains,  under  the  command: 
oftytye.  o£  thejr,owA  Citizens:  amqngft  whom  was.  Meffer.  Bactolomeo 
OjJapftpj,  wjhft.had.the. charge  of  defending  a  Fort  at  Marradi,  which 
fegu^^,,paj^ge.tj^at  way-  The  pafe. at. St.  Bepedetto  therefore,  being 
fab^y^i^intainsdtliat; Piccinino  had  no, hopes  of  fucceeding  there, 
hq^cffiqitiiffl  ,to  toy.  whan  nvgbt ,  be  dpne.  at  Marradi,  where  he  knew. 
the.C^rnawrider  was.  nojt  a..man.  of  any  great  courage*   Marradi  is  a  Fort 
fttyfttp^pt  d5fijfpojD:oif;.thpfe  Mountains  that  fepar,ate  Tufcany  from  Ro- 
tx^^bJHtpn.jtba^fideof  them  which  lies  nejctto  the  latter,  and  at  the 
"JRPBfiSvOf  tfe*  v?l«;  ot  Lampna,     A$d  though .  it .  has  no  walls,  it  is  . 
otnerwife  pretty  well  fortified  by  a  river  that  runs  clofe  to  it,  as  well  as 
bjjd^e  Mp^nj^ias.and.  the  valqur  of  the,  inhabitants,  who  are  very  coura- 
ge^ ^.iaid^d:  for.  the.banfcs  of  the. river,  are  fo  high  above  the- 
w^fe^  th^^t^s,  iroppfjible^o  ge&jthat.  way.into  the  Vale,  provided  a  little. 
Bcjtjge,  thpt ib^nd^.  over  the. river  be.  well  defended.:  and  on  the  other 
fi4ft,  the,  jocks^  are  fo  ftqep  and  craggy  that  it  is  inacceflible.    But  the 
cqw^dj|cp.o£  Orian4ini.ftruckia,  panic  into  his  men  and  made  the  fitua- 
tiopjojf  no.fignificance ;  for  he.no  fooner  heard,  of]  the  enemy's  approach. 
buj; pct  quitted  .the  place,  and,  rap  away.,  as.  fad:  as  he  could,  .with. . all  his. 
m^arj^.  never  .fl^pepVtiU.  he,  came,  to,  the.  Bpujg  of  Sb  Lorpnpo.. 
P^flfl^javAi^fiyaA:  Wfls^^aiU^e,  furprissed.to.find  a  pafs  of  fuch, 
in^rjaa^fo  m.e^n]y.abap4«ned,  an4iOvsrjoyed  -that.he  had  got  poffof- 
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fion  of  it.  For  he  immediately  marched  down  into  the  Vale  of  Mugello, 
where  he  feied  upon  feveral  Caftles,  and  at  laft  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Puliciano ;  from  whence  he  made  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring 
territories,  as  far  as  the  Mountains  of  Fiefole ;  and  grew  fo  bold  at  laft, 
that  he  pafled  the  Arno,  plundering  and  ravaging  all  the  Country  till  he 
came  within  three  miles  of  Florence. 

The  Florentines  however  were  not  at  all  difmaid  at  thefe  proceedings, 
but  in  the  firft  place  began  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
which  yet  flood  upon  a  pretty  good  bottom,  considering  the  popularity 
that  Cofimo  de*  Medici  had  gained  by  his  benevolence,  and  that  the 
fupreme  Magiftracy  was  vefted  in  a  very  few  of  the  principal  Citizens, 
who  kept  a  ftridt  hand  upon  fuch  as  they  thought  difaffefted  or  <defirous 
of  a  change.  They  knew  that  Neri  Capponi  was  bringing  back  with 
him  a  good  body  of  horfe,  and  depended  upon  the  Pope's  alliftance ;  the 
hopes  of  which  kept  up  their  Spirits  till  the  return  of  Neri :  who  at 
his  arrival,  finding  the  City  under  fome  apprehenfion,  refolved  to  take 
the  field,  in  order  to  check  Piccininofs  career  and  prevent  him  from 
making  fuch  terrible  devaluation  in  the  Country.  For  this  purpofe,  having 
railed  what  number  of  foot  he  could  in  the  City  to  join  his  horfe,  he 
marched  out  and  retook  Remole,  which  the  Duke's  forces  had  got 
.  pofleflion  of:  after  which,  he  encamped  near  that  place,  and  fent  the 
Citizens  word,  that  he  had  already  put  an  end  to  the  enemy's  depreda- 
tions, and  hoped  in  a  fhort  time  to  drive  him  entirely  out  of  their  ter- 
ritories. But  Piccinino  finding  that  every  thing  was  quiet  at  Florence,  and 
nobody  offered  to  raife  any  commotion  there,  (as  he  expeded)  though  there 
were  now  no  forces  left  in  the  city  to  over-awe  them,  determined  not 
to  throw  away  his  time  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  go  upon  fome  other  under- 
taking that  might  provoke  the  Florentine  troops  to  follow  him,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  engagement  with  them,  in  which 
he  made  no  doubt  of  routing  them,  and  then  he  thought  he  fhould  be 
able  to  carry  every  thing  before  him. 

Francifco  Count  of  Poppi  (though  he  entered  into  the  League  with 
the  Florentines]  had  revolted  from  them  when  the  enemy  penetrated 
into  the  vale  of  Mugello,  and  was  at  that  time  with  Piccinino's  army. 
And  as  the  Florentines  had  always  feme  fufpicion  of  his  fincerity  from 
thefirft,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  him  more  firmly  to  their  intereft  by 
augmenting  his  flipend,  and  making  him  intendant  over  all  their  towns 
that  lay  near  him.  Yet  (fuch  is  the  prevalence  of  party  fpirit  in  fome 
men)  neither  the  fenfe  of  paft  favours  nor  the  appprehenfion  of  future 
danger,  could  make  him  forget  his  connexions  with  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizi,  and  thofe  that  had  formerly  been  his  aflbciates  in  the  government 
oi  Florence.    So  that  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  Piccinino's  approach,  he 
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not  only  went  -and  joined  him  immediately,  but  advifed  him  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence,  and  march  Cowards  Cafentino ;  acquainting 
him  with  the  fallncfies  of  that  Country,  and  reprefenting  to  him,  with 
how  much  eafe  and  fccurity  to  himfelf,  he  might  from  thence  more 
efftflually  harrafs  and  diftrefs  the  enemy.  Piccinino  followed  this 
advice,  and  advancing  into  the  territory  of  Cafentino,  firft  took  Romefta 
and  Bibiena,  and  then  laid  fiege  to  the  Caftle  of  St.  Niccolo.  This 
Caftle  (lands  upon  the  fkirts  of  the  Mountains  that  divide  the  State  of 
Cafentino  from  the  Vale  of  Arno ;  and  as  it  was  fituated  upon  an  emi- 
nence and  well  garrifoned,  it  was  not  eafily  reduced,  though  he  battered 
it  day  and  night  with  fuch  engines  and  [t]  artillery  as  he  had.  This 
Siege  had  lafted  twenty  days;  during  which  time,  the  Florentines  af- 
fembled  more  forces,  having  got  together  about  three  thoufand  horfe 
at  Fegghine  and  taken  feverdl  other  Officers  into  their  pay  under  the 
Command  of  Urfini  their  General,  Neri  Capponi,  and  [u]  Bernardo  de* 
Medici  their  Commiffaries.  At  that  place  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  diftrefs  to  which  the  Caftle  was  reduced,  by  four  different  Meflengers 
who  were  fent  from  thence  to  defire  immediate  relief.  But  the  Com- 
miflaries  having  reconnoitred  the  Country,  found  it  impoftible  to  fend 
the  Befieged  relief  any  other  way  than  over  the  Mountains  that  extend 
thcmfclves  from  the  Vale  of  Arno  5  the  heights  of  which,  perhaps, 
night  be  occupied  by  die  enemy  before  the  fuccours  could  get  thither, 
as  they  were  fo  much  further  from  them,  and  could  not  conceal  their 
marph :  fo  that  there  was  no  hope  of  fucceeding  in  fuch  an  attempt, 
and  their  army  muft  otherwife  be  entirely  ruined  by  it.  They  fent 
the  Meflengers  back  again  therefore  to  the  befieged  with  high  commen- 

[/]  The  original  fays,  amor  a  cLe  Niccolo  cwtinuamente  con  briccole  e  ftmile  artiglierie  la 
ambattejfe.  Machiavcl  fays,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  book  of  this  hiftory,  that  great 
guns  were  firft  ufed  in  the  wars  that  happened  betwixt  tke  Venetians  and  the  Genoefc, 
about  theifland  of  Tcnedos,  in  the  year  1376,  or  thereabout.  But  we  don't  find  the 
leaft  notice  taken  of  them  in  any  of  the  field  engagements  or  ficges  that  have  hitherto 
been  mentioned  in  this  hiftory  ,  ana  it  is  much  to  be  qucftioned,  whether  they  were  ufed 
in  the  fiege  of  thii  caftle.  For  Bnccoltj  which  is  a  very  old  word,  dyes  not  fignify 
cannon,  but  other  warlike  engines,  or  tonnenta  bellica  5  the  arbalaflra^  the  catapulta,  the 
haUfta^  and  other  machines  of  that  kind,  to  batter  and  throw  great  ftones  and  darts.  Nor 
is  the  the  word  artilLry  confined  to  great  guns  alone,  but  is  often  ufed  to  fignify  other 
machines  and  weapons  of  war.  Thus,  1  Sam.  xx.  40.  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  to  the 
lady  mtifaid  unto  him,  w  carrythtm  bit)  the  city  ;  where  arrows  arc  plainly  mer.nt.  The 
fame  (calaju)  occurs  again,  2  Sam.  J-  27.  but  is  differently  tranflated.  How  are  tb§ 
might?  fallen^  ami  the  weapons  of  war  pjrijbed  f  or  bjl.  That  is,  the  arms  and  armour, 
which  had  been  taken  from.  Saul  an  J  his  f>ns,  and  placed  as  trophies  in  the  temple  of 
jf/btarcth,  after  they  were  (bin  by  the  Piiiliftines.  TheScptuagint  in  both  places  fays, 
ricravj  traXt^ix*y'KiiHUry  apparatus.  - 

[«]  The  author  fometimes  calls  bim  Bernardo,  and  fometimes  Bernir^tto  de* 
Medici. 
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clarions  of  their  fidelity,  and  inftru&ions  to  capitulate  when  they  found 
they  could  defend  themfelves  no  longer. 

After  a  fiege  of  two  and. thirty  days,  Piccinino  at  laft  took  the  Caftle; 
but  fie  loft  fb  much  time  in  making  fuch  a  trifling  acquifition  that  it 
was  in  a  great  meafure  the  ruin  of  his  main  defign :  for  if  he  had  con- 
tinued nearer  Florence  with  his  army,  the  Governors  of  the  City  would 
have  found  much  greater  difficulty  in  railing  money  and  forces  and 
making  other  neceflary  provifions,  whilft  the  enemy  was  in  a  manner 
at  their  gates,  than  they  did  after  he  had  retired:  and  many  of  the  dif- 
a&e£fed  party  would  have  inclined  to  fome  accommodation  with  Pic- 
cinino, to  prevent  the  expences  of  a  war,  which  they  faw  was  not  likely 
to  Be  Toon  ended,  and  to  make  him  their  friend.  But  the  impatience 
of  Count  Poppi  to  be  revenged  of  the  governors  of  thofe  fortrefles, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  at  enmity,  induced  him  to  adviie  thofe 
measures ;  and  Piccinino  took  them  to  gratify  him ;  which  proved  the 
defoliation  of  them  both  m  the  end.  And  indeed  it  generally  happens 
tljj&t  private  interefts  and  paffions  are  highly  prejudicial  to  public  under- 
takings. 

Jpiccinino  purfuirig  his  fuecefs,  took  Raffina  and  Chiufi  ;  in  the  neigh- 
Bburnood  of  which,  Count  Poppi  perfuaded  him  to  fix  his  quarters,  as 
he  might  extend  his  forces  from  thence  to  Caprefe,  and  from  Caprefe 
tpjfteye ;  by  which  He  would  become  mafter  of  all  the  pafies  in  the 
"n^ountains,  and  migHt  then  make  ihcurfions  at  his  pleafure  into  the  ter- 
^tofiesof  Cafchtirio,  the  vales  of  Arnb,  Chiana,  ahd  Tevere,  and  be 
reachr  to  attack  the  enemy,  if  they  fhoiild  offer  to  move.  But  Piccinino 
confideririg  the  roiighnefs  and  barrehnefs  of  thofe  parts,  told  him,  his 
borfes  could  not  eatjlones;  and  proceeding  to  the  Eourg  of  St.  Sepulchro, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  friend,  he  then  began  to  treat  at  a  diftance 
with  the  people  of  Caftello,  to  fee  if  he  could  corrupt  them  ;  but  they 
were  too  firmly  attached  to  the  Florentines  to  be  moved  by  his  offers. 
Hoyvever,  as  he  was  defirous  to  engage  the  Perugians  in  his  interefts,  he 
went  to  Perugia  with  forty  horfe,  where  he  was  honourably  received  on 
account  of  his  b^ing  their  fellow  citizen.     But  they  foon  began  to  look 

. .  Vf>cfh  him  with  a  lufpicious  eye,  when  they  faw  him  tampering  with 
the  legate  there,  and  fome  other  citizens,  to  whom  he  made  feveral 
ptbpofals ;  all  which  being  rejedted,  he  returned  to  his  army  with  a 

'pfefent  of  eight  thoufand  ducats,  which  they  had  made  him.  After 
this,  h6  fbrmed  a:  defign  of  taking  Cortcma  from  the  Florentines,  by  a 
cortfpi^cy,  in  which  he  had  engaged  fome  of  the  inhabitants  :  but  this 
alio  mifcarried,  as  it  was  discovered  in  good  time.    For  the  evening  be- 

ibre  it  Was  to  have  been  pat  in  executidn,  Bartolomeo  di  Senfo,  one  of 
the  principal  Citizens,  going  to  mount  guard  by  the  Governor's  order,  at 

one 
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one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  was  warned  by  a  friend  not  to  go  thither, 
except  he  had  a  mind  to  be  knocked  on  the  head :  and  upon'afking 
what  his  friend  meant  by  thct  advice,  he  was  informed  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  governor.  But  the  Go- 
vernor having  fecured  the  chief  confpirators,  and  doubled  the  guards  at 
that  gate,  waited  there  for  the  arrival  of  Piccinino:  who,  according. to 
agreement,  came  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  night :  but  finding  his  defign 
Twas  blown,  he  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 

Whilft  things  were  thus  circumfhnced  in  Tufcany,  where  the  Duke's 
arras  made  but  a  feeble  progrefs,  his  affairs  in  Lombardy  were  in  a 
ftill  :worfe  fituation.  For  Count  Sforza  had  begun  the  Campaign  there 
as  fbon  as  ever  the  feafon  permitted  him  :  and  the  Venetians  having  got 
i  new  fleet  in  readinefs,  he  determined  in  the  firft  place  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Lake  di  Garda,  and  to  drive  the  Duke's  forces  entirely 
away  from  it;  imagining  when  he  had  done  that,  he  ftiould  eafHy 
fucceed  in  his  odier  defigns.  For  this  purpofe,  he  attacked  them  with 
his  gallies,  and  not  only  defeated  them,  but  took  the  caftles  they  had 

grt  pofleffion  of :  and  the  reft  of  the  Duke's  army,  which  inverted 
refcia  by  land,  hearing  of  this  overthrow,  immediately  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  left  that  City  at  large,  after  it  had  been  blocked  up  three  years. 
Upon  this  fuccefs,  the  Count  marched  after  the  enemy,  who  had  re- 
treated to  Soncino,  a  caftle  upon  the  river  Oglio  5  from  whence  he  dif. 
lodged  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Cremona,  where  they  made 
a  ftand,  and  refolved  to  defend  that  part  of  the  Country.  But  as  the 
Count  now  diftrefled  the  Duke  more  and  more  every  day,  he  beg&n 
to  be  afraid  of  lofing  fome  part  of  his  dominions  at  leaft,  it  not  all;  and 
being  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had  committed  in  fending  Piccinino  into 
Tufcany,  he  refolved  to  remedy  it  if  he  could,  as  foon  as  poffible ;  for 
which  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  acquaint  him  in  what  condition  his  affairs 
were ;  ordering  him  to  quit  Tufcany  immediately,  and  return  into 
Lombardy,  whatever  progrefs  he  might  have  made  there. 

The  Florentines  in  the  mean  time  having  colle&ed  all  their  forces 
under  their  Commiffaries,  were  joined  by  thole  of  the  Pope,  at  Anghiari, 
a  Caftle  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  part  the  Vale  of  Tcvere 
from  that  of  Chiana,  about  four  miles  from  the  Bourg  of  St.  Sepulchro. 
The  Country  round  about  was  plain  and  even,  and  the  fields  large  and 
fit  for  horfe  to  adfc  in,  if  they  fhould  come  to  an  engagement.  But  as 
the  Commiflaries  had  heard  of  the  advantages  which  Count  Sforza  had 
gained,  and  that  Piccinino  was  recalled,  they  were  in  hopes  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  without  drawing  the  fword  or  any  further  trouble ; 
and  therefore  fent  them  orders  to  avoid  an  engagement  by  all  means, 
fince  that  Commander  could  Dot  ftay  many  days  longer  in  Tufcany. 

JL  1  z  Piccinino 
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KcCmino'Wing  intelligence  of  thefe  orders,  and  finding  himfelf  obliged 
tifrteavethe  Country*  i^folved  to  make  his  qttnbft  efforts  at  the  laft;  and 
to  give  them  battle ;  hoping  to  take  them  Unprepared,  as  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  fight  hirtu  i  To  this,  fefc  was  like  wife  earneftly  perfuaded  by 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizi,  Count  Poppi,  and  the  reft  of  the  Florentine  exiles, 
who  faw  they  (hould  have'  fio  hopefc  after  Piccinino  abandoned  them  j 
but  that  if  they  came  to  an  a&ion,  they  probably  might  gain  a  Victory 
and  fucceed  in  their  wiffas ;  and  if  they  loft  the  day,  tney. (hould  not  be 
in  worfe  circumltances*  than  they  were  before. 

With  this  refolution,  he  moved  with  his  forces  from  the  place  where 
he  then  lay,  which  was  betwixt  Caftello  and  the  Bourg,  and  arriving  at 
the  latter  before  the  enemy  had  any  notice  of  it,  he  drew  two  thoufand 
men  out  of  that  town*  who,  confiding  in  die  valour  of  their  General, 
and  allured  by  the  promifes  he'  made  them,  followed  him  ift  hopes  of 
enriching  themfelves  with  plunder.     From  thence  he  proceeded  with  his 
army  in  order  of  battle  direftly  towards  Anghiari,  and  had  advanced 
within  lefs  than  two  miles  of  that  place :  when  Micheletto  Attendulo 
,  perceiving  a  great  cloud  of  duft  raifed  at  a  diftance,  fufpedted  the  enemy 
.  was  approaching,  and  immediately  gave  the  alarm.     Great  was  the  con- 
-  fufion  in  the  Florentine  Camp  upon  this  occafion.     For  though  indeed 
▼ery  little  order  or  difcipline  was  ever  obferved  by  armies  in  their  encamp- 
ments in  thofe  days,  yet  the  fupinenefs  of  the  Florentines  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  ordinary :  and  as  they  thought  the  enemy  had  been 
not  only  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  but  rather  inclined  to  retreat  than 
bazard  an  engagement,   moft  of  .them  had  laid  afide  their  arms  and 
ftraggled  away  to  places  at  a  diftance  from  the  Camp,  either  to  enjoy  the 
(hade  (as  the  weather  was  then  very  hst)  or  indulge  diemfelves  in  ibme 
other  pleafure.     Yet  fuch  was  the  diligence  of  the  Commiflaries  and  th? 
General  in  getting  them  together,  that  they  were  all  mounted  and  ready 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  enemy  before  they  arrived.     And  as  Attendulo 
was  the  firft  that  difcovered  them,  he  likewife  fuftaincd  their  firft  (hock ; 
.    having  pofted  himfelf  with  the  men  under  his  Command  on  a  Bridge 
that  lay  upon  the  road  at  a  little  diftance  from  Anghiari.     Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  Urfini  had  caufed  the  banks  and  ditches  to  be 
'    levelled,  which  lay  on  each  fide  of  the  way  betwixt  Anghiari  and  the 
Bridge ;  and  Attendulo  having  taken  pofleffion  of  the  Bridge  itfelf,  the 
Cavalry  were  placed  to  the  right  of  him,  under  Simoncino  Commander 
of  the  Forces  of  the  Churchy  and  the  Pope's  Legate  ;  and  to  the  left, 
under  the  Florentine  Commifiaries  and  their  General  Urfini ;  the  Infantry 
extending  themfelves  on  each  hand  along  the  banks  of  the  River.    The 
.   enemy  therefore,  had  no  way  to  come  at  them  but  over  the  Bridge ;  nor 
could  the  Florentines  be  forced;  toC  engage  in  arty  other  place.    Upon 

which 
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ifchidh  account,  they  ordered  their  foot  to  ply  that  of-the  enemy  brifkly 
*ith  their  Crofc-bows,  if  they  fhould  quit  the  high  road  and  fall  to  the 
right  and  left  of  their  own  gens  d'  armes  *  that  fo  they  might  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  their  horfe  in  flank,  as  they  patted  or  repaired  d^e 
Bridge.     Thofe  that  made  the  firft  attack  were  bravely  received  ai)d  re* 
ptrijfodby  Attendulo:  but  Aftorre  and Francifeo  Piccinino  [x]  advancing 
to  their  relief  with  a  picked  body  of  men,  charged  him  k>  furkmfly, 
ibaMtay  obliged  him  to  quit  the  Bridge,  and  purfued  him  to, the  bottom 
of  the  hill  upon  which  Anghiari  (lands,  from  whence  they  were  driven 
taclfr  and  forced  over  the  Bridge  again  by  the  Infantry  that  attacked 
jfrem  in  flank.     The  difpute  lafted  in  this  manner  for  the  fpace  of  two 
tours*  during  which,  fometimes  PicciniooJs  forces,  apd  fometimes  the 
Florentines  were  Matters  of  the  Bridge.     And  though  the  fuccefs  of 
~<eacb  pftrty  was  nearly  the  fame  upon  the  Bridge,  yet  Piccinino  had 
ttfuth  the  worft  of  it  on  both  fides  of  the  River-     For  whenever  his 
fforces  pofleffed  the  .Bridge,  they  found  thofe  of  the  enemy  well  drawn 
op  and  ready  to  ad  as  occafion  required  ;  (an  advantage  that  was.  gained 
by  the  precaution  they  had  taken  to  level  the  banks  apd  ditches  on  their 
fide)  (6  that  when  any  of  their  men  were,  hard  pufhecj  and  began  to  faint, 
they  were  immediately  relieved  by  a  frefh  party.     On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Florentines  paffed  it,  Piccinino  was  fo  embarrafled  with  the 
banks  and  ditches  on  his  fide,  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  relieve 
*  hi* troops :  and  though  they  often  gained  the  Bridge,  they  wereconftantly 
driven  back  again  by  the  enemy.  The  Florentines  therefore  having  unco 
1  more  got  pofielfion  of  it,  and  pufhing  forward  into  the  road  on  the  other 
•fide  with  great  fury,  Piccinino  found  himlelf  ftrailcned  in  ;uch  a  manner 
by  his  fituation,  that  he  had  neither  time  nor  room  to  fuccour.  his  men 
that  were  giving  way :  fo  that  thofe  who  were  in  the  front  recoiling  upon 
the  rear,  his  whole  army  was  thrown  into  fuch  confufion,  that  they;  at 
lad  turned  their  backs  and  fled  with  the  utmoft.  precipitation,  towards,  the 
BoUrg  of  St.  Sepulchro.     Upon  which,  the.  Florentine  Soldiers,  inftcad 
■  of  purfuing  them,  began  to  plunder  and  ftrip  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken,  of  their  horfes,  anus  and  accoutrements,  and  what  clle  they  had : 
and  indeed  the  booty  was  not  incunfiderable  :  for  there  were  not  quite  a 
thousand  horfe  that  efenped  with   Piccinino^      And  the  inhabitants  of 
•  St.  Sepulchro  who  had  tallowed  him  for  .the  fake  of  plunder,  being  all 
-  taken,  with  the  lois  of  their  baggage  and  colours,  were  not  only  (trip- 
ped themfelves,  but  afterwards  forced  to  pay  a  ranfom  for  their  liberty. 
r  This  Victory  was.of  great  confoquence.to  the  Florentines,  .though  not 
v  TOry  prejudicial  to  the  Duke's  atfkjrs:  for. if  tbey  had  loft. the  day,  all. 

mi-     f        «  ■!     .     |£1  HciWai  fi>n  to  the  General, t Niccojo  Piccinioo.. 

Tufcanjr 
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Tufcarty'tnxift  hafe  fallen  into  his  hands.   But?  as  bis  forces?  were  routed, 

he  loft  nothing  but  their  <*rtm  and  horfes;  a  damage  that  nyght  be 

repaired  at  no  confiderable  expence.    •  indeed'it  never  happened  that  i»- 

vafions  were  made  \Vkh  lefs  -danger  and  (laughter  xm  the  fide  of  the 

"Invaders,  than  in  thefe  times :  for  in  a  battlethat  lifted  four  hours,  .and 

«  in  fo  total  an  overthrow,  there  was  but  one  man  (killed ; *  -and  he  too, .  not 

f  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  or  in  any  honourable -attempt,  but  by.  a  fell 

'ftoth  his  horfe  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  ^trampled  to  death  in  U»e 

root.    With  (b  much  fecurity  did  they  make  war  in  thofe  days !  fpr 

ttbft  of  the  foldiers  being  mounted  on  hocfeback  and  covered  with 

aVmour,  had  but  little  occafion  to  fear  death  in  any  engagement:  and:  if 

fchey  were  defeated  and  furrendered,  they  'commonly  'had  their  livjcs 

lpared. 

This  battle,  and  what  immediately  happened  after  it,  maytferve.to 
fliew  the  weak  and  pitiful  manner  in  which  they  made  war  in  thofe  times. 
For  as  foon  as  Piccinino  was  routed  and  had  fled  to  St.  Sepulchro,  the 
Cbiriniiflaries,  to  make  their  Vidory  complete,  intended  to  have  purfaed 
and  (hut  him  up  there :  but  there  was  not  fo  much  as  oriteof  their  officers, 
iftor  even  a  private  foldier  that  would  follow  them,  till  they  had  laid  .up 
their  plunder  in  fome  place  of  iecurity,  and  got  cured  of  the  wounds 
they  pretended  to  have  received.  And,  which  was  (till  more  remarkable 
'diid  a&dacious,  they  went  off  the  next  day,  openly  in  a  body,  and  with- 
al:  ;stfking  any  .leave  either  from  their  Commifiaries  or  General,  to 
'JSkctzo ;  from  whence,  after  they  had  fecured  their  booty,  they  returned 
to  Anghiari.  A  manner  of  proceeding  fo  contrary  to  all  military  rule 
jfad  order,  that  the  fmalleft  remnant  of  a  well  disciplined  army,  would 
ttfily  and  defervedly  have- recovered  a  Vi&ary  out  of  their  hands  which 
they  fo  little  merited.  Nay  they  prefently  releafed  all  the  gens  d'  armes 
or'neavy  armed  horfe  they  had  taken  prifoners,  in  fpite  of  the  Com- 
ttuftaries  who  would  have  had  them  detained  in  order  to  deprive  Piccinino 
of  their  fervice.  Certainly  it  rauft  feem  aftoniftiing  that  fuch  an  army 
fhould  ever  gain  a  Vidtory  ;  and  (till  more  fo.  that  another  fhould  be 
fbuhd  vile  and  daftardly  enough  to  be  beaten  by  fo  contemptible  an 
enemy. 

Whilft  they  were  thus  taken  up  in  going  to  Arezzo  and  back  again, 
Piccinino  marched  away  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  from.  St. 
Sepulchro  towards  Romagna  and  took  the  Florentine  exiles  along  with 
Aim,  who  now  falling  into  defpair  of  ever  returning  to  their  own 
Country,  difperfed- themfelves  into  different  parts;  of  Italy  and. other 
States;  fevery  hkan  providing  for  himfelf  as  welt  as  he  .could.  .;  Rinaldo 
degli  Albizi  retired  to  Ancona;  and  having  loft  all  hopes  in  this  world, 
he  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  8eputefare;  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
felf 
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ftif:  for  a  better.  Soon  after  his  return  from  thence  he.  died  fud.4e.nly  at 
-dinner,  whilft  he  was  cdebrating  the  marriage  of  oner  of.  his  daughters : 
Attune  feeming  favourable  to  him  in  this,  at  lead,  that  be  WW  taken 
"stray  in  one  of  the  happieft  days  of  his  exile.  He  was  a  man  truly  re- 
tfbe&able  in  all  the  different  condidons  of  his  life,  and  Would  hav$  been 
«U  inoreib,  if  he  had  been  born  in  an:  united  .City.:  for  many  of  his-good 
{qualities  which  excited  envy  and  jealoufy  amongft  his  fellow-Gitisens 
to  a 'factious  Commons-wealth,  would  have  been  admired  and  rewarded 
*ny  where  elfe. 

*-  After  the  departure  of  Piccinino  and  die  return  of  the  Florentine 
£oro*8  from  Arezzo,  the  Commiffaries  advanced  with  them  to  St.  Sepul- 
«hro,  ithe  inhabitants  of  which  place  offered;  to  fin-render  to  them,  but 
upon  terms  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  grant.  And  whilft  th^y  were 
yet  in  treaty,  the  Pope's  Legate  [y]  beginning  to  grow  fufpicious  that 
the  Florentines  were  not  willing'  that  town  fhould  revert  into  the  hands 
*f  the  Church,  was  fo  enraged,  that  very  high  words  patted  betwixt 
-Wm  and  the  Commiffaries ;  and  the  troops  commanded  by  each  would 
•certainly  have  come  to  blows  if  the  treaty  had  continued  much  longer : 
1mt  that  being  ended  at  laft  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  Legate,  their 
differences  were  compofed.  Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  they 
iiad  intelligence  from  fome  quarters  that  Piccinino  was  marching  towards 
Rome,  and  from  others  that  he  was  gone  into  la  Marca  d'  Ancona. 
•Upon  which,  the  Legate  determined  that  Count  Sforza's  troops  (hould 
advance  towards  Perugia,  in  order  to  relieve  either  la  Marca,  or  Rome, 
to  which  foever  of  the  two  he  had  .bent  his  courfe,  and  that  Bernardo 
de'  Medici  (hould  go  along  with  them ;  whilft  Neri  Capponi  went  with 
the  Florentine  forces  to  reduce  Cafentino.  Upon  this  refolution,  Neri 
marched  away  for  Raffina,  which  he  prefently  took ;  and  ibon  after, 
Bibiena,  Prato  Vecchio,  and  Romena:  after  which,  he  lat  down  before 
Poppi,  and  made  proper  difpufitions  for  two  different  aflaults  uppn  that 
town  at  die  fame  time;  one  on  the  fide  that  looks  towards  the  plain  of 
Certomondo;  and  the  other  from  the  hill  that  extends  itfelf  from  thence 
to  Fronzoli.  Count  Poppi  feeing  himfelf  now  abandoned  and  destitute 
of  all  fuccour,  had  (hut  himfelf  up  there  ;  not  in  hopes  of  any  relief, 
tat  to  gain  time  and  make  the  beft  terms  he  couid  for  himfelf.  So  that 
when  Neri  drew  clofe  to  the  town  to  mike  an  affault,  ho  demaoded  a 
^parley,  and  had  as  good  terms  granted  him  as.  be  could  poflityy  e.xpcd: 
iff  iris  drcumftances ;  which  were,  that  he  Should  be  fuffered  to  depart 
himfelf  with,  his  children  and  what  efie&s  they  could  carry  with  them, 
ondrimmediatcly  <ieliver  up  the  poil^iom  of  the  town  and  all.  his  other 

<*  ■■•    .:  ut:  ;  •<■;..  £.jr  ^Picciniab  Aq«ilcia.bcfoucc:wctttiQaed*. 
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dominions  to  the  Florentines.  During  the  capitulation  he  AirAe  oat  upon 
•the  bridge  over  the' Arno^whiah  -runs  dofc  by  the  town*  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  thus  addrcfled  himfclf  to.Neri  lf  If  I  had  rightly  goqfidered 
my  own  fituation  and  the  power  of  your  Maftera,  l.lhoultl.  now  have 
com^out  as  a  friend  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  late  Vi&ory*  and  not 
as  a  vanquifhed  enemy  to  implore  your  pity  in  theft  .unhappy  circum- 
vftancesl  -  Fortune  indeed'  has  given  you  fuflicient  xcafpn  to  f  goyce,  and 
Jme  to  weep  and  lament  my  wrctchednefi*.  .  I  lately  had  horfc*,  and 
arms,  fubje&s  and  dominions  and  riches  j  and  who  can  wtndcr  that  it 
grieves  me  to  lofe  them  ?  But  fince  your  Republic  Teems  determined,  and 
•now  has  it  in  its  power,  to  reduce  all  Tufcany  into  fubje&ion,  we  for 
our  parts  fhall  obey  you :  and  it  is  fome  confblation  to  nr»et .  that  if  I  had 
not  been  guilty  of  tnis  error,  neither  your  generality  nor  my  future  gra- 
titude might  perhaps  have  appeared  in  fb  fair  a  light  to  the  world.  For  if 
you  fhall  be  pleafed  to  leave  me  ftill  in  pofleffion  of  my  dominions,  it 
will  be  an  illuftrious  and  indelible  inftance  of  your  clemency.  My  im- 
prudence indeed  has  been  great,  but  I  fubmit  to  your  mercy  and  com- 
.paffion,  not  without  hopes  that  you  will  (till  fuffer  me  to  enjoy  this  place 
if  refidence  at  lead,  which  has  defcended  to  me  from  Anceftors  to  whom 
-your  Republic  has  formerly  lain  under  many  and  great  obligations  [z]  ." 
To  this  Neri  made  anfwer,  "  that  unfortunately  for  himfelf  he  had  put 
•his  confidence  in  people  that  were  never  likely  to  do  him  any  fervice, 
-and  had  been  the  occafion  of  his  provoking  the  Republic  of  Florence  in 
,fuch  a  manner,  that  the  circumftances  of  the  times  necefiarily  obliged 
•them  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  thofe 
places  as  an  enemy,  which  he  might  ftill  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  behaved 
himfelf  like  a  friend.  That  his  conduct  had  been  fuch  as  would  not 
allow  them  to  let  him  continue  any  longer  in  pofleflion  of  a  territory  that 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  infulting  a  Republic  upon  any  little  change 
of  fortune,  which  indeed  had  no  occafion  to  ftand  in  fear  of  his  perfon, 
though  his  dominions  were  fb  fituated  that  he  might  open  a  way  at  any 
time  through  them  for  an  enemy  to  annoy  it.  But  that  if  he  thought 
he  could  by  any  means  obtain  another  Principality  in  Germany,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  thither,  and  the  Republic  defired  he  would  do  it ; 
•where  they  fhould  not  fail  to  (hew  him  all  manner  of  refped,  in  confide- 
ration  of  the  favours  which  he  laid  the  Florentines  had  received  from  his 
Anceftors."  The  Count  replied  with  great  indignation,  "  that  he  would 
-endeavour  to  get  as  far  as  poflible  from  them ;  "  and  finding  there  was 
no  good  to  be  done  by  entreaties  and  fupplicatioos,  immediately  broke 
off  all  further  treaty,  and  giving  up  the  town  and  his  other  poflcflions, 

[z]  This  fpeccb  is  ajmoft  wholly  ukca  from  that  of  Gan&cus  ia  the  iath  book  of 
Tidtus't  Annals. 
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except  Ills  peirfonal  cflfeflaH**  quittoA~it  with  his  wife  and,  rtv!rtrcili 
bitterly  lamenting  his  folly  and  the  loft  of  a  State  which  his  family  hid  * 
governed  above  four  hundred  years.  When  the  news  of  this  fuccefs  ar- 
rived at  Florence,  it  occafioned  voc^  great  rejoycings  both  amongft  the 
people  and  the  Magiftrates  there.  And  as  Bernardo  de  Medici  found  that 
Pkctnino  had  neither  advanced  towards  Rome  nor  la  Marca,  as  had 
been  falfeljr  report^  he  qfarSfced  bfiEk~~kgain  tffch  his,'forceslto  rejoin 
thole  under  the  ccrfWband  dt.Jjferi  CapAni ;  antfyth  odthemjenjjning 
together  to  Florence,  it  was  decreed  mat  they  Should  be  receivedTwith 
the  higheft  demoxlftrations  of  honour  .and  refpedt  that  had  ever  been 
(hewn  to  any  of  their  vidtorious  Generals :  and  they  accordingly  made 
their  entrance  into  tfrc  City  amidft  the  public  acclamations  of  the 
Signiory,  the  Captains  mi  the  Ce&pfanies,tj*d  all  $2k  fellow  Citizens. 
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IT  always  has  been/ and  indeed  otight  to  be,  the  main  end  and  /de- 
fign  of  thofe  that*  wige  vfcar,'  to  enrich  themfelves  and  impoverish 
their,  enemies  :  nor  is  there  any  other  reafonable.  motive  to  contend 
for  Victory  and  conquift,  but  tht  aggrandisement  of  one  nation,  and 
the  depreffion  of  another.  From  hence  it  ncceffarily  follows,  that 
whenever  any  State  is  impoverifhed  by  its  vi&ories,  or  debilitated  by 
its  conquefts,  it  has  either  proceeded  too  far,  or  fallen  fhort  of  thofe 
purpofcs  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken.  A  Kingdom;  or  Com- 
mon-wealth, may  properly  be  faid  to  be  enriched  by  vi&ory,  when  it 
extirpates  its  enemies,  and  becomes  mailer  of  their  pofleffions 
and  revenues.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  weakened  by  their  victo- 
ries, when  they  cannot  utterly  extinguifh  the  enemy  (though 
peihaps  they  may  in  fome  meafure  have  robdued  him)  and  his  poflef- 
fions tali  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  State  itfelf,  but  its  foldiery.  Such 
a  Government  fuffers  much  more  from  a  vidtory  than  a  defeat :  for  in 
one  cafe,  it  is  only  expofed  to  the  outrage  of  an  enemy,  but  in  the 
other,  it  is  injured  and  opprefled  by  its  own  friends;  which  feeming 
more  unnatural,  is  likewife  the  more  infupportable,  efpecially  when  it 
is  thereby  neceflitated  to  lay  frefh  taxes,  and  other  heavy  burdens 
upon  its  fubjedts.  And  if  the  Governors  have  any  humanity  in 
them,  they  cannot,  furely,  much  rejoice  at  a  victory  which  fills  all 
the  reft  of  the  community  with  murmurs  and  deje&ion.  The  beft 
governed  Republics  that  we  read  of  in  ancient  hiftory,  after  they  had 
obtained  a  vidtory,  always  ufed  to  throw  the  fpoil  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy  into  the  common  Treafury,  to  diftribute  largefles 
amongft  the  people,  to  remit  their  taxes,  and  entertain  them  with 
magnificent  fpedtacles.  But  the  vi&ories  gained  by  thofe  States,  of 
whom  we  are  now  writing,  not  only  exhaufted  their  public  treafure, 
but  drained  the  purfe  of  every  private  man,  and  after  all,  did  not 
effectually  fecure  them  againft  any  further  attempts  from  their  ene- 
mies. All  which  was  owing  to  the  abfurd  and  ridiculous  manner  in 
which  they  carried  on  their  wars  :  for  after  a  battle,  the  conquerors 
generally  contented  themfelves  with  flripping  the  enemy,  and  leldom 
put  any  of  them  to  death,  or  fo  much  as  made  them  prifoners :  fo 
that  the  vanquifhed  always  renewed  the  war,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were 
provided  again  with  horfes  and  arms  by  thofe  that  had  taken  them 
into  their  pay.  And  as  the  booty  and  ranfom-money  were  claimed 
by  the  foldiery,  the  State,  receiving  no  advantage  from  thence,  was 
forced  to  tear  the  fupplies  it  ftood  in  need  of,  out  of  the  bowels  of 
its  own  fubjeds  [*],  who  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  that  inftead 

[a]  Does  not  thil  feem  to  be  our  own  cafe,  with  regard  to  the  captures  made  by  our 
Ships  of  war  I 
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of  -rdapinjg  any  fort  of  benefit  from  a  victory,  it  only  fefved  to  mak» 
Afeir  Governors  proceed  with  lefs  regard  and  compaffion  in  layinf 
ribW'burdens  upon  them. 

'-Thefefpldiers  conducing  the  war  in  fuch  a  manner,  reduced  bodj 
tite*  fconqueror  ard  the  conquered,  to  the  neceflity  of  raifing  continual 
foppliefc  at  home,  if  they  intended  to  maintain  any  authority  or  com- 
inarid  bver  their  forces;   as  one  fide  expe&ed  to  be  new  clothed 
and  accoutred,  and  the  other  to  be  rewarded  for  their  fer vices  :  and 
fiftce  thofe  that  had  been  defeated  could  not  take  the  field  again  till 
they  were  remounted,  and  thofe  that  beat  them,  would  fight  no  more 
till  they  had  been  fo  rewarded,  it  generally  happened,  that  the  for- 
mer did  not  fuftain  much  lofs,  nor  the  latter  gain  any  conliderable 
advantage  by  their  vi&ory  ;  for  the  conquered  had,  for  the  moft  part* 
pat  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  make  head  afrefh  againit  the  con- 
queror, before  he  was  in  readinefs  to  purfue  his  blow.     From  this 
perverfe  and  diforderly  behaviour  in   the  foldiery,  it  happened  that 
riccinino  had  remounted  his  troops  before  the  news  of  his  defeat  had 
reached  many  Parts  of  Italy,  and  renewed  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever  he  had  done  before.     To  the  fame  caufe  it  was  owing  thaf 
he  was  able  to  furprize  Verona :  that  after  his  forces  had  been  diiperfed 
when  Sforza  retook  that  town,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  invade  Tuf- 
cany  with  a  powerful  army  :  and  that  after  his  misfortune  at  Anghi- 
ari,  he  was  grown  ftronger,  even  before  he  got  into  Romagna,   than 
he  was  at  the-  beginning  of  the  action  that  happened  there  :   fo  that 
the  Duke  bf  Milan  now  began  to  conceive  fome  hopes  of  being  able 
to  defend  Lombardy,  which  he  had  in  a  manner  given  up  for  loft, 
during  the  abfence  of  that  General.   For  whilft  Piccinino  was  making 
fuch  havock  as  he  had  done  in  Tufcany,  his  mafter  was  in  danger  of 
being  ftripp'd  of  his  own  dominions ;  and  being  apprehenfive   that 
he  fhould  be  totally  ruined  before  the  other  could  come  to  his  relief, 
though  he  had  fent  to  recall  him,  he  refolved  to  try  if  he  could  not 
in  fome  meafure  check  Count  Sforza's  career,  and  divert  the  fury  of 
a  ftorm  by  artifice  and  addrefs,  which  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  to 
refift.     For  this  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  fuch  expedients  as  he 
had  often  availed  himfelf  of  before  in  the  like  conjunctures,   and  dif- 
patched  Niccolo  da  Efti,  Prince  of  Ferrara,   to  Pefchiera,  where 
Sfor±a  then  lay,  who  earneftly  exhorted  him  to  peace,  and  reprefented 
to  him  how  prejudicial  a  continuation  of  the  war  was  likely  to  prove 
to  himfelf;  fince  if  the  Duke  was  reduced  to  fuch  circumftances  that 
he  could  not  fupport  his  prefent  power  and  reputation,  the  Count 
muft  be  the  firft  man  that  would  fuffer  by  it,  as  neither  the  Venetians 
nor  Florentines  would  have  any  further  occafion  for  his  fervice,  nor  of 
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eourfc  any  lofteer  the  lame  efteem  for  Ww  perfon.  And  to  convince 
him  of  the  Duke's  iinocrity  in  defiripg  a  peace,  he  folcmaly  flfluqeA 
him  in  his  name,  that  as  foon  as  one  was  concluded*  the  manias* 
fluudd  be  immediately ennfiitnraated  with  his  daughter,  whomhe 
would  fend  to  Ferrara  for  that  purpofe,  and  dure  jn  perion  deHvqr 
her  into  his  own  hands.  IFo  thus  the  <tount  made  syifwcr,  *«  that  if 
the  Duke  was  TcaHy  deirous  of  ajpauB,  the  might  cafily  obtain  oo^ 
as  the  Venetians  and  Flooentinos  wecc  no  JWs  incUoable  to  it :  but 
that  for  his  own  part,  ihe  <ould  put  necy  .-little  cgafqiefloe  in  him,  fiuce 
he  well  knew  he  would  .never  cmake  any  peace,  accept  he  was  com^ 
pelkd  to  it  by  downright  ncccflhy,  and  that  as<foon;as  the  danger 
Was  over  he  would  inftaotly  nenew  the  war  :  that  he  could  not  give 
m«dh  more  ovedtt  to  what  he  tpa>mifed  tc&neefning  the  marriage,  as 
he  had  been  fo  often  deceived  by  him  before  j  hut  if  other  things 
could  be  amicably  adjufted,  he  would  proceed  in  ihafcfltatteF  asjttc 
ftiould  be  advifed  by  hisiidends," 

-  The  Venetians,  naturally  apt  to  fuipeft  their  {Soaesals,  even  when 
they  have  no  reafon,  had  Xufiicient  caufe  to  look -with  great  jeakmfy 
upon  thefe  negotiations,  as  indeed  they  did :  and  the  Count  being 
aware  of  it,  endeavoured  on  i&memeafiue  texrtcover /th^ir  confidence 
by  a  vigorous  pro&cution  of  tberaar.  Hut  thcmfual  ^dacrityyof  ^the 
one  was  atlaft  fo  abated  by  feis  ambitious  views ;  sad/tbe.tninds  ,of 
cheother  fo  enflaincd' with lfuipicton, /that -no  xKhefrenfeeigprifevwovth 
notice  was*fifKieitftken<dufng  theisft ;bf  that  Summer:  Jo  that*  when 
JHkxinino  rttuniidinitojLt^  $he 

«i^aivc:armie8-wentitntoi3quartcfl6,  (fche>£ount  wttring  to  iVfcon^ 
the  Dukes  forte* .to  Cremona,  the Jftofenfanes: .into  Tufwny,  wd 
thofe  of  the  Pope  into  jRomagaa.  The  Jail,  after  the  battle  qf 
Anghiari,  made  -  an '  a&ult  upon  ^Fndi  oand  .BoJogna,  in  h?pes .  of 
wrefting  themeut  of  J  the  t  hands  x>fidErcanei^^ificinuiof  whoHhofci 
them  in  his  father's  name :  but  they /were  fo^well  ;defended  by?  Fran- 
cifco,  that>  the*  attempt  did.nctiiicccciL  iThoin  march  into  thofe  parts, 
however,  ftruck  iwen  -ar  terror  into  the  :peopk;of .  Ravenna,  that,  to 
avoid  falling  imo  the  hands ©f  'the. Ghnucb,  they  (with  the  content 
of  Oftafio  da  Polenta  their  Lord)  jmt  jthemfHvea  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Venetians ;  *  who,  las  xa  >  reccmaponce  i for  that  favour, ;  and  to 
prevent  Oftafio  fvom  ever  recovering  by  force  what  he.  had  fo  fifnply 
given  away,  -  fent  hinv  and '  his  .only  :Son  to  .ipend .  the  reft  of  their 
days  in  Cartdia.  /Thefe^difierent  enterprises*  had  fo  drained  the  Pope 
of  money,  thatnotwithftandinglhe  Viftory  gained  at  Anghiari, ■  his 
Holineft  was  obMged^o/ell/lthe.GafHe  of  Borgo.  di  San  Sepujchro,  to 
the  Florentinesibr ttafiwof  twenty  Ave  thou  fanrt  duott*. 

Things 
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.1  Things  being  in  this  fiteation,  and  both  fides  thinking  themfelveS 
&&  faun  mAy  attack  during  the  winter,  all  further  thoughts  of  peace 
A*tirehrid  afide,  especially  by  the  Duke;  who  now  looking  upon  him- 
fdfas  fufticiently  fecured,  in  the  firft  place  by  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
anrib  in  the  next  by  the  arrival  of  Piccinino,  had  broke  off  his  treaty 
withi  the  Count,  and  applied  himfclf  with  great  diligence  to  furnif h 
hfeGesstal  with  Cavalry  and  all  other  provifions  that  were  necefTary 
fosobtimie  the  Waiv  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  having  intel- 
ligence of  thefe  preparations,  immediately  repaired  to  Venice  to 
cedent  measures  with  the  Senate  there,  for  opening  the  next  cam- 
paign As  loon  as  Piccinino  was  in  readinefs  to  take  the  field,  and 
pocdved  the  enemy  was  yet  in  no  capacity  to  oppofe  him,  he  did 
not  *»rtrit  for  the  approach  of  the  Spring,  but  palled  the  Adda  in  the 
dftffth  -tof  winter,  entered  the  territories  of  Brefcia,  and  making 
htafelf  mafter  of  aH  that  Country,  except  Adula  and  Acri,  furprized 
shore  two  thoufand  of  Sforza's  Cavalry,  who,  not  expecting  any  iuch 
tifity  Were  all  taken  prifbners  and  Gripped.  But  what  mod  chagrined 
the<Cotrat  tad  alarmed  the  Venetians,  was  the  -defection  of  Ciarpel- 
tone, .One *xf  his  principal  Officers,  who  had  mutinied  and  quitted 
thrif  fefvicc.  Upon  the  news  of  which,  he  ported  away  from  Venice 
toBrefoha,  atnd  finding  att  his  arrival  there,  that  Piccinino,  after  he 
hedixrtnimitted  the  above  mentioned  hostilities,  was  returned  to  his 
Jbemcrqaattecs  .and  lay  quiet  there,  he  did  not  care  to  provoke  him 
toJftfr  aubaf.themiagain  at  that  time ;  but  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
make  life  of  *he  opportunity  which  the  enemy  gave  him,  to  put  his 
forces  in  good  order,  that  k>  he  might  be  able  to  take  any  advantage 
tint  offered  and  wipe  off  his  late  difgrace  at  a  proper  feafon.  He 
tbettfore  prevailed  upon  the  Venetians  to  recall  the  Forces  they  had 
mthe>4ervibe>of  the  Florentines,  and  perfuaded  them  to  take  Miche- 
Icfto  Attehckdi  into  >tbcirpay,  in  the  room  of  Gattamelata  who  was 
now-dead.    < 

At^the  iteturn-of  the  ipring,  Piccinino  appearing  firft  in  the  field, 
kid-fiegeito  Cignano  a  Caftle  about  twelve  miles  from  Brefcia;  to  the 
"tolicf'of  /which  the  Count  jlike wife  marched  out  with  his  forces ;  and 
the  war  Was  once  more  begun  and  conduced  in  the  ufual  manner 
betwixt  thofe  two  Generals.  The  Count  on  one  fide,  being  appre- 
htoiiv&that  Bergamo  would  foil  into  the  enemy's  hand,  fat  down  be- 
fore Martinengho,  a  Caftle  fo  fituated,  that  whoever  was  mafter  oi  it 
might  eafily  throw  fuccours  into  Bergamo,  which  City  was  very  much 
foraitcned  by  Piccinino ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  being  fenfible  that  he 
pouMftatt  *be  annoyed*  from  any  other  quarter,  bad  taken  care  to  fui  n  fh 
it  with  all  manner  of  provifions  for  its  defence  ;  lb  that  the  Count  was 
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forced  to  bring  his  whole  army  before  it.     Piccinino  therefore  pofted 
himfelf  with  all  his  forces  likewife  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  he  entirely  : 
cut  off  all  fupplies  from  Sfbrza's  camp,  and  fortified  his  own  fo' 
ftrongly  with  ditches  and  breaft-worka,  that  the  Count  could  not 
attack  him  without  manifeft  disadvantage :  fo  that  the  befiegers  were 
in  much  greater  danger  than  thofe  that  were  befieged.     In  thefe 
circumftances,  as  the  Count  could  neither  continue  the  fiege  for  want 
of  provifions,  nor  raife  it  for  fear  of  Piccinino.  falling  upon  him, . 
every  body  concluded  the  Duke  muft  certainly  gain  a  complete  Vi&ory, 
and  that  Sforza  and  the  Venetians  would  be  utterly  undone.   But  by  < 
the  caprice  of  Fortune,  who  takes  delight  in  (hewing  her  power  to 
exalt  her  minions,  and  ruin  fuch  as  are  not  in  her  good  graces,  things' 
took  a  very  different  turn :  for  Piccinino  grew  fo  intolerably  infolent. 
and  ambitious,  in  full  confidence  of  Vidfcory,  that  forgetting  himfelf 
and  laying  afide  all  due  refpedt  to  his  Prince,  he  fent  him  word,  «  that 
as  he  had  fought  his  battles  fo  many  years  without  .being  requited 
with  fo  much  ground  as  would  bury  him  when  he  died,  he  defired 
to  know  what  reward  he  might  expedt  for  his  fervicea :  for  fince  it 
was  now  in  his  power  to  make  him  abfolute  Lord  of  Lombardy  and 
deliver  up  all  his  enemies  into  his  hands,  he  thought  a  certain  ViAory 
deferved  a  certain  recompence;   and  therefore  demanded  that  the 
city  of  Placentia  fliould  be  affigned  to  him,  whither  he  might  retire 
to  enjoy  a  little  repofe  at  laft,  after  fo  long  a  courfc  of  labour  and 
fatigue."     Nay  he  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  end  as  to  threaten  the  Duke 
that  he  would  abandon  the  enterprizc  if  his  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with. 

But  the  Duke  was  exafperated  at  this  audacious  behaviour  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  give  up  fo  great  an  advantage,  than 
meanly  to  fubmit  to  his  infolence ;  fo  mat  what  neither  the  menaces  , 
of  his  enemies,  nor  the  many  imminent  dangers  he  had  been  in, 
could  ever  move  him  to  confent  to,  he  was  at  laft  induced  to  com- 
ply with  by  the  arrogance  of  his  friends ;  and  immediately  refolved 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Count.  For  which  purpofe 
he  fent  Antonio  Guido  Buono  da  Tortona  to  him,  with  an  offer  of 
his  daughter,  and  fuch  overtures  for  a  peace,  as  were  eagerly  accepted 
both  by  him  and  the  reft  of  the  confederates. 

As  foon  as  the  articles  were  privately  figned,  by  all  parties,  the 
Duke  fent  orders  to  Piccinino  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Count  for 
one  year,  pretending,  "  that  he  was  fo  tired  of  the  expences  of  war, 
that  he  could  not  help  preferring  a  certain  peace,  to  a  vidtory  that 
was  ftill  doubtful.'"'    Picciriino  was  thunderftruck  at  this  refolution, 

not 
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mJT  being  able  to  comprehend  what  motives  could  induce  the  Duke 
to  let  fo  gloribus  a  viStoty  flip  out  of  his  hands ;  little  imagining  that 
tfafc  region  of  fuffering  his  enemies  to  effcape,  was  only  t6  avoid  re- 
cottipenfing  his  friends.  He  oppofed  it,  however,  as  much  £s  lay  m 
his  power,  and  behaved  in  fo  refractory  a  manner,  that  in  order  to 
force  him  to  a  compliance,  the  Duke  threatened' to  give  him  up,  to 
be  treated  by  the  foldiers  of  both  armies,  as  they  pleafed,  if  he  did 
not  ittft&ntly  obey  his  orders.  Upon  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit, 
bttt  with  the  fame  relu&ance  that  a  man  may  be  fuppofed  to  do,  who  is 
compelled  to  leave  his  friends  and  cbuntiy;  lamenting  his  evildeftiny, 
and  complaining  with  much  bitternefs  both  of  fortune  and  the  Duke, 
who  had  confpired  together  to  fnatch  the  vi&ory  out  of  his  hands. 
After  the  truce  was  concluded,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  betwixt 
Madam  Bianca  and  the  Count,  who  received  the  City  of  Cremona 
with  her  in  dower :  and  in  November  1441,  a  peace  was  agreed  upon; 
at  die  figning  of  which,  Francifco  Barbadico  and  Paolo  Trono  aflifted 
as  Plenipotentiaries  for  the  Venetians,  and  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  for  the 
Florentines.  By  this  treaty,  the  fortrefles  of  Pefchiera,  Afola,  and 
Leonato,  in  the  Marquifate  of  Mantua,  were  ceded  to  the  Vene- 
tians. 

Though  the  war  in  Lombardy  was  nbw  at  an  end,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  ftill  far  from  being  in  peace :  and  as  no  means  could 
be  found  of  quieting  the  diftra&ions  there,  they  proved  at  laft:  the 
occafion  of  railing  frefli  combuftions  in  Lombardy..  For  durii^  ihfe 
laft,  King  Regnier  had  been  ftripped  of  every  town  that  he  had  got 
pofleflion  of  in  that  Kingdom,  except"  the  city  of  Naples  itfelf,  by 
Alphonfo  of  Arragon ;  who  now  thinking  himfelf  fure  of  the  whole, 
determined,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  laid  fiege  to  that  City,  to  feize 
noon  Benevento  [£],  and  fome  other  towns  belonging  to  Count 
Sforza,  in  the  adjacent  territory,  which  he  thought  might  eafily  be 
effected,  whilft  the  Count  himfelf  was  fo  fully  employed  in  Lom- 
bardy. And  he  actually  fucceeded  in  his  defign,  making  himfelf 
Mafter  of  all  thofe  places  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  But,  upon  the 
news  of  a  peace  being  concluded  in  Lombardy,  Alphonfo  grew  ap- 
prehenfive,  that  the  Count  would  fuon  march  to  join  Regnier,  in  or- 

[£]  Benevento  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Solato  and  Colore,  which 
here  form  the  Volturno,  130  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  and  34  north-eaftof  Naples. 
It  is  an  Archbifhoprick,  fubjeftto  the  Pope,  who  is  fovercign  of  this  City.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  demolifhed  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  1688,  and  the  Archbifliop  of  it 
dug  out  of  the  ruins  j  who,  being  afterwards  advanced  to  the  Papal  Cluir,  by  the  Name 
of  Bencdic*  XIII.  rebuilt  this  City. 
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dcr  to  recover  his  own  pofleffiqnsj  and  Rcgnier  not  being  without 
fome  expectations  of  the  fame  kind,  fent  to  entreat  the  Count  to 
come  to  the  affiftance  of  a  friend,  efpecially  as  he  might,  at  the  fame 
time,  revenge  himfelf  upon  an  enemy,  Alphonfo,  on  the  other 
liand,  earneftly  follicited  Duke  Philip,  that  out  of  regard  to  the 
friendship  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  betwixt  them,  he  would  cut 
out  fome  work  of  greater  confequence  to  the  Count,  in  order  to  di- 
vert him  from  any  fuch  an  undertaking.  With  this  the  Duke  readily 
complied,  not  confidering,  that  it  would  be  a  diredt  violation  of  the 
treaty  he  had  fo  lately  concluded.  He,  therefore,  in  the  firffc  place, 
fuggefted  to  Pope  Eugenius,  that  he  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  territories  which  Sforza  had  taken  from  the  Church ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  recommended  Piccinino  to  him  (who  after  the 
conclufion  or  a  peacej  had  retired  with  his  forces  into  Romagna)  and 
faid,  he  would  pay  him  out  of  his  own  purfe,  as  long  as  the  war 
continued.  Eugenius,  out  of  the  ancient  hatred  which  he  bore  to 
the  Count,  and  the  defire  he  had  of  recovering  the  pofleflions  he 
ufurped  from  hira,  liftened  with  great  eagerneis  to  this  propofal,  and 
though  he  had  formerly  been  duped  by  Piccinino,  in  the  very  fame 
manner,  he  thought,  now  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  on  his  fide,  he  had 
no  occalion  to  jmiftruft  him;  and  therefore  immediately  joining  his 
forces  wifh  thofe  of  Piccinino,  he  made  an  incurlion  into  la  Marca 
d'Ancona.  The  count,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  a  little  fur-* 
prized  at  fo  fudden  an  invafion,  having  affembled  what  troops  he 
could  raife,  marched  out  to  face  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  Alphonfo  had  taken  Naples  j  fo  that  all  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  his  pofleffion,  except  Cauel  Nuovo,  in  which 
Regnier  had  left  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  was  gone  himfelf  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  received  with  much  honour :  but  after  he  had  ftaid  a 
few  days  there,  and  found  he  could  no  longer  continue  the  war,  he 
went  to  Marfeilles.  During  this  fliort  interval,  Caftel  Nuovo  had 
likewife  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Alphonfo  \  and  Count  Sforza  per- 
ceiving he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  Piccinino  and  the  Pope  in  la 
Marca,  had  recourfe  to  the  'Venetians  and  Florentines  for  fupplies 
both  of  men  and  money ;  reprefenting  to  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
taice  proper  meafures  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  Pope  and  King 
Alphonfo,  whilft  he  was  in  a  capacity  to  aflift  them,  it  would  foon 
behove  them  to  look  to  themfclves,  as  ibey  would  afterwards  certainly 
join  with  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  divide  Italy  amongft  them.  To 
thefe  follicitations  the  Florentines  and  Venetians  were  for  fome  time 
in  doubt  what  answer  to  return,  as  they  did  not  .care  to  break  with 
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the  Pope  and  Alphonfo,  and  their  attention  was  likewife  at  that  time 
wholly  turned  upon  affairs  at  Bologna  [c]. 

Annibal  Bentivoglio  had  lately  driven  Francifco  Piccinino  out  of 
that  city,  and  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  Duke  of  Milan,  (who 
fupported  Francifco)  demanded  the  aid  of  the  Venetians  and  Floren- 
tines, who  readily  granted  it :  fo  that  whilft  their  forces  were  em- 
ployed in  that  fervice*  they  were  doubtful  whether  they  fhould  be 
able  to  affift  Sforza.  But  afterwards,  when  Annibal  had  entirely 
got  the  better  of  his  adverfary  and  that  affair  was  over,  the  Floren- 
tines determined  to  fend  him  relief.  However,  in  order  to  fecure 
themfelves  againft  the  Duke,  they,  iri  the  firft  place,  renewed  the 
League  with  him,  to  which  the  Duke  himfelf  .was  not  averfe  :  for 
though  he  had  in  fome  meafure  contributed  to  bring  that  war  upon  the 
Count  at  a  time  when  Regnier  had  got  footing  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  yet,  when  he  faw  him  vanquished  and  utterly  driven  out  oi 
it,  ne  did  not  care  to  have  the  Count  alfo  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
and  therefore  not  only  gave  his  confent  that  others  fhould  fend  him 
fuccours,  but  wrote  himfelf  to  defire  Alphonfo  would  return  with 
his  forces  to  Naples  and  give  the  Count  no  further  difturbance ;  which 
he  feemed  very  unwilling  to  comply  with :  but  confidering  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Duke,  he  at  laft  acquiefced,  and  withdrew  with  his 
troops  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Trenta. 

Whilft  things  were  thus  circumftanced  in  Romagna,  the  Florentines 
had  fome  difturbances  at  home.  Amongft  thofe  that  had  the  chief 
authority  in  the  Government  there,  Neri  the  Son  of  Gino  Capponi 
was  one  of  whofe  reputation  Cofimo  de*  Medici  was  more  jealous 
than  of  that  of  any  other  perfon ;  as  he  had  not  only  very  great 
credit  in  the  City,  but  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  foldiery,  whofe 
affections  he  had  gained  by  his  bravery,  humanity,  and  good  conduit 
when  he  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Republic,  as  he  had  done  upon 
feveral  occafions.  Belides  which,  the  remembrance  of  the  vi&ories 
that  had  been  gained  by  him  and  his  father  (one  of  whom  had  taken 
Pifa,  and  the  other  defeated  Niccolo  Piccinino  at  the  Battle  of  An- 
ghiari)  made  him  refpetted  by  many,  and  feared  by  others  who  did 

[c]  Bologna,  or  Bononia,  lies  about  50  miles  north  of  Florence,  and  200  miles 
north-weft  of  Rome,  on  feveral  little  rivulets,  and  a  navigable  canal,  in  one  of  the 
moft  fruitful  plains  of  Italy,  and  is  therefore  called  Bologna  the  Fat.  The  city  is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  Churches  and  monafteries, 
and  the  riches  and  fine  paintings  in  them.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  amount  to 
about  70,000.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and  one  of  the  moft  confidence  Uni- 
verfities  in  Europe,  fubje&  to  the  Pope,  and  governed  by  his  Legate.  There  is  an 
Academy  of  Literati  here,  who  ftile  themfelves  Gli  Otio%  from  their  retirement  and 
tranquillity. 
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nptjdelirc  any  more  aifocuttes  in. the  Government.  But  of  all  their 
Generals  Baldaccio  de  Anghiari  wa*  ( certainly  die  moft  eminent  j 
nor-  was  there  any  man  in  Italy  at  that  time  who  furpaffed  him  either 
incpuragc,  or  military  fkill,  or  bodily  accomplifhments^  and  having 
always  commanded  the  Infantry,  they  h$d  fuch  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  it  was  generally  believed  he  could  influence  them  to  execute  any 
purpofe,  and  that  they  would  follow  him  in,  any  undertaking  what- 
lbever.  This  Baldaccio  was  very  intimate  with  Neri,  for  whom  he 
had  the  higheft  efteem  on  account  of  his  valour  and  other  go&d  qua- 
lities,, of  which  he  had  long  been  a  witnefs :  but  it  was  a  connexion 
that  excited  infinite,  jealoufy  amoneft  the  reft  of  the  principal  Citi- 
zens>  who  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  him  enjoy  his  liberty,  and  ftill 
more  fo  to  imprifon  him,  refolved  to  have  him  difpatched ;  in  which, 
fortune  feemed  to  fecond  their  defign,  Bartolomeo  Orlandini  was 
then  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice^  who  having  been  fent  to  defend  the 

Safs  of  Marradi,  when  Niccolo  Piccinino  invaded  Tufcany,  had 
lamefully  deferted  it,  (as  we  have  before  related)  and  abandoned  all 
that  Country  to  die  fury  of  the  enemy,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
its  fituation,  was  of  itfelf  almoft  inaccefiible.  So  flagrant  a  piece  of 
cqwardice,  provoked  Baldaccio  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not 
fcelp  expreffing  his  contempt  of  him,  both  in  public  converfation,  and 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  £q  his  friends,  in  terms  that  not  only 
excited  Orlandini's  refentment,  but  determined  him  to  take  fome 
fuph:  revenge  asfhould  expiate  his  guilt.;  and  if  pofliblo,  to  extinguHh 
the  infancy  of  the  fadt,  by  the  death  of  his  accufer.  To  this  refo- 
lutiQnt[^]  fome  other  Citizens  were  privy,  who  encouraged  him  in 
it,  and  ftid  by  fo  doing  he  would  fufficiently  revenge  the  injuries 
which  "he  had  fuffered  himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  deliver  the  go- 
vernment from  the  fear  of  a  .man  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  employ* 
and  might  be  their  ruin  to  difmifs,  Orlandini  therefore,  being  con- 
firmed  in  his  purpofe  to  afiallinate  him,  fhut  up  fevsral  armed  men  in 
his  apartment;  and  the  next  day  when  Baldaccio  came  to  attend  at 
the  Palace  (as  he  did  moft  days^  to  confer  with  the  Magiftracy  con- 
cerning the  Pay  of  his  fbldier$,  ne  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  Gon- 
falonier immediately ;  which  he  did,  without  fufpedting  any  danger. 
As  ibon  as  they  met  and  had  taken  ^.turn  or  two  in  the  gallery  which 
is  before  the  chambers  of  the  Signiory,  they  began  to  talk  about  their 
affairs,  and  at  laft  coming  near  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the 

[d]  This  vague  and  indifcriminate  manner  of  fpeaktng,  feems  rather  a  (troke  p(  par- 
tiality in  the  author ; -as  it  if  Well-known,  that  thefe  #M*r  Citizens  were  the  Medici,  on 
ftrhofc  family  Machiavel  Wa^  deperitfdit  when  he:wT6tfc  tint  hjftory.;  Compare  this  with 
what  he  fays  of  hit  impartiality  in  the  Dedication  to  Clement  VII. 

armed 
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armed  men  were  sooted/ die  Gonjf^  upon 

..which,  they  inftiantly  Tuljied  out,;  apda?  flal4accjo;tiad  neither  an^s 
nor  attendants,  they  fqon  difpa* died  hxm,  ai)d  threw  him  out  of  the 
Palace  window  that  looks  towards  jhe  Pogaoa,  pr  Cuftom-houf?,. 
jto  the  ground;  from  whence  he  was  carried  into  the  Piazza,  and 
after  they  had  cut  off  his  head,  his  body  was  -expofed;  there  all  th?t 
tjlay  as  a  fpeftacle  to  the  People,     fie  Jeft  only  one  Son,  whoywas 
.,but  a  boy,  and  did  not  long  Survive  his  father.     His  Widow  Anna- 
Jena,  being  thus  deprived  both  of  her  hufband  and  Child,  refblved  to 
have  no  further  commerce  with  the  World,  and  having  converted  her 
^houfe  into  a  fort  of  Convent,  fhe  ftmt  herfelf  up  in  it  with  feveral 
mother  Ladies  of  Noble  families,  and  there  fpent  die  reft  of  her  days, 
on  a&s  of  Piety  and  devotion,  immortalizing  her  memory  by  e&{fow~ 
ing  and  calling  the  Convent  after  her  own  ,nan*e. 

This  tragical  event  gave  a  confiderahle  check  to  Capponi's  intereft, 

.and  diminished  the  number  of  his  partifans.   The  governors  however 

-j^id  *not  flop  here :  for  as  they  had  now  been  ten  years  in  the  admi- 

jjniftration,  and  the  authority  of  the  Balia  was  expired,  many  began 

<both  to  talk  and  adt  with  much  greater  freedom  than  they  thought 

..was  confident  with  the  fecurity  of  the  State.   In  order  therefore  to 

jeftablifh  themfelves  in  their  power,  they  judged  it  neceflary  to  revive 

jihat  Court ;  by  which  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ftrengthen- 

,ing  the  "hands  <of  their  friends,  and  more  effectually  depreffing  their 

.enemies.     With  this  view,  the  Councils  inftituted  a  new  Balia  in  the 

jjrear  1444,  which  confirmed"  the  prefent  Magistrates  in  their  n?fpeftiye 

departments,  veiled  the  privilege  of  chufing  the  Signiory  in  a  few 

Jumds,  and  new  modelled  the  Chancery  of  Reformation^  depofing  the 

jPrefident  Philip  Peruzzi,  and  letting  another  perfon  at  the  head  of 

j%3  who  they  were  well  afiured  would  conform  himfelf  ta  their  in- 

itru&ions.     They  likewife  prolonged  the  banifliment  of  fuch  as  they 

had  before  fent  into  exile,  imprifoned  Giovanni  the  Son  of  Simone 

•Vefpucci,  and  deprived  all  thofe  of  their  honours  and  employments, 

that  adhered  to  their  enemies;  amongft:  whom,  were  fhe  Sons  df 

^Piptro  Baroncelli,  the  whole:  family  of  the  Seragli,  3artplomep  Eor- 

,tlni,  Francifco  Caftellan/,  and  many  pthers.    -By-iueh  means  they  ^t 

.  £he  fame  time  regained  fh^jr.  former,  ^uthp^ity-a^  fepufatjioq,  and 

aqua(hed  all  oppofition:  and  having- :thus,got  entire  poflefllon  r>f  the 

Government  at  *  home,  they  now  began  -to  tura^thenuelves-  with  more 
j^ttent-on  to  foreign  ;aifa^rs4  ;  ,  ",  ,  , 

i:  Niccolo  Piccinino/as  w?  hay^  alrea^y}  faid,  w^s  afrandopedby  jKing 
jUphonlb,.  and  Count  Sfprza ;  grqwA  ,  fo.  powerful  by  the .  stfifta0<?e 
of  the  Florentine  t^t,j^  »ttyck|^.h^ 
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fo  total  an.  overthrow,  that  he  efcaped  with  but  very  few  of  his  men 
to  Montecechio ;  where  however  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  being  foon  rejoined  by  almoft  all* his  forces,  he  was  able 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  Count ;  efpecially,  as  he  Was  favoured 
by  the  approach  of  the  Winter,  which  obliged  them  both  to  fend 
their  troops  into  quarters* 

During  the  courfe  of  the  Winter,  Piccinino's  chief  care  was  to 
recruit  his  army,  which  was  alfp  not  a  little  reinforced  by  other 
fupplies  from  the  Pope  and  King  Alphonfo :  fo  that  as  foon  as  the 
fbnng  came  on,  both  Generals  took  the  field  again  :  but  Piccinino's 
forces  being  much  fuperior,  reduced  the  Count  to  fuch  extremities  that 
he  would  have  been  utterly  ruined,  if  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  not 
interfered,  and  once  more  fnatched  the  Vi6tory  out  of  his  adverfary 's 
hand,  by  fending  him  word  that  he  muft  inftantly  repair  to  his  Court, 
for  he  wanted  to  confer  perfonally  with  him  about  fome  affairs  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  himfelf.  Upon  this,  Piccinino,  eager  to  know 
what  thofe  affairs  were,  immediately  pofted  away  to  Milan,  and  left 
his  feon  Francifco  to  command  the  army,  relinquifhing  a  certain 
Vidory  for  vain  and  fallacious  hopes.  For  the  Count  being  aware  of 
this,  refolved  not  to  neglect  fo  great  an  advantage,  but  to  draw  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  if  poflible  in  the  abfence  of  their  General ; 
in  which  he  fucceeded  according  to  his  wifh,  and  not  only  routed 
Frandfco's  forces,  but'took  him  prifoner  near  Monte  Loro.  Niccolo 
^i  the  other  hand,  finding  himfelf  decoyed  by  the  Duke;  and  hearing 
of  his  Son's  misfortune  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Milan,  was  fo  affe&ed 
with  it,  that  he  died  of  grief  in  the  year  1445,  at  the  age  of  64,  a 
more  valiant  than  fortunate  commander.  He  left  two  Sons,  Francifco 
and  Giacopp,  whofe  valour  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  their 
father,  and  their  fortune  ftill  more  unfavourable  $  fo  that  the  glory  of 
theBraccefcan  party  was  now  in  a  manner  totally  eclipfed,  whilft  the 
arms  of  the  Sforza's,  being  more  fuccefsful,  daily  increased  their  intereft 
and  reputation.  The  Pope  therefore,  now  Piccinino  was  dead  and 
his  army  difiipated,  not  expefting  much  afliftance  from  Alphonfo, 
refolved  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Count  Sforza,  which  at 
laft  was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  Florentines ;  it  being 
agreed  betwixt  them,  tnat  Ofimo,  Fabriano,  and  Recanati,  towns 
in  la  Marca  de  Ancona,  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  Holinefs,  and  that 
the  Count  fhould  remain  in  poffeffion  of  the  reft  of  that  territory. 

After  this  peace,  allltaly  would  have  been  in  tranquillity,  if  it  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  difturbances  that  happened  at  Bologna. 
There  were  then  two  very  powerful  families  in  that  City,  the  Can- 
nefchi  and  the  Bentivogli:  Annibal  was  head  of  the  latter,  Battifta 
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of  the  former.     To  create  a  mutual  confidence  betwixt  thefe  tv^o  ; 
families,  aind  to  avail  themselves  of  each  other's  afliftance,  there  had 
been  feveral  intermarriages  betwixt  :them:  but  amongft  people  that  ! 

afpire  to  the  fame  degree  of  grandeur,  it  is  much  eafier  to  contra& 
an  alliance,  than  a  friendfhip.     Bologna  was  in  league  with  the  Ve- 
netians and  Florentines,  a  treaty  having  been  made  with  them  fof 
that  purpofe  by  Annibal  Bentivoglio,  after  the  expulfion  of  Francifco 
Piccinino :  but  Battifta  Cannefchi  knowing  how  dcfirous  the  Duke 
of  Milan  was  to  have  an  intereft  there,  had  engaged  in  a  confpiracy 
with  that  Prince,  to  difpatch  Annibal,  and  deliver  up  the  City  into 
his  hands.     Accordingly,  when  they  had  concerted  proper  meafurefi 
for  the  execution  of  their  defign,  on  the  24th  of  June,   1449,  Bat* 
tifta  and  his  accomplices  fell  upon  Annibal,  and  killed  him :  after 
which,  they  ran  about  the  Street6,  crying  out,  Long  Kve  the  Duke  of 
Milan.     The  Venetian  and  Florentine  Commiflaries  happening  to  be 
in  the  Town  at  that  time,  immediately  retired  to  their  noufes  upoA 
the  firft  rumour  of  the  fa<ft ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  faw  the 
people  run  together  in  arms  againft  the  murderers,  and  bitterly  la- 
menting the  death  of  Annibal,  they  took  courage,  and  haying  joined 
them  with  their  domeftics,  attacked  the  Cannefchi  and  their  follow* 
ers,  whom  they  foon  got  the  better  of,  killing  fome,  and  driving  the 
reft  out  of  the  Town.     Battifta  himfelf  not  being  able  to  make  his 
efcape,  nor  his  enemies  to  lay  hold  on  him,  hid  himfelf  in  a  vault* 
in  his  own  houfe,  where  he  ufed  to  keep  his  grain  :  but  the  people, 
after  they  had  fought  for  him  in  vain  all  day,  though  they  knew  he 
had  not  got  out  of  the  City,  at  laft  came  back  to  his  houfe,  and  fo 
terrified  the  fervants  with  their  threats,  that  one  of  them  difcovered 
where  he  had  concealed  himfelf;  from  whence  they  pulled  him  out, 
covered  with  armour  as  he  ftill  was ;  and  after  they  had  put  him  ta 
death,  they  firft  dragged  his  body  through  the  ftreets,  and  then  burnt 
it  to  allies.     Thus  having  vainly  depended  upon  the  Duke's  vr&o-t 
rious  arms  to  fupport  him,  he  periftied  in  the  attempt,  for  want  of 
proper  fuccour. 

The  death  of  Battifta,  and  the  expulfion  of  his  whole  family,  put; 
an  end  to  that  infurredtion  indeed,  but  the  City  ftill  continued  in 
great  confufion ;  for  there  was  nobody  left  of  the  houfe  of  BentU 
voglio  that  was  capable  of  governing  it,  as  Annibal  had  left  but  one 
fori,  a  boy  of  only  fix  years  of  age,  whofe  name  was  John  : '  fo  that 
it  was  apprehended  fome  divifions  would  arife  amongft  the  friends  of 
the  Bentivogli,  which  might  open  a  door  for  the  return  of  the  Can- 
nefchi,  to  the  utter  ruin,  not' only  of  their  party,  but  of  the  whole 
Gity.  Whilft  they  were  in  this  perplexity,  Francifco,  who  had  for- 
:      *  2         "  %  *""'  ;  merly 
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merjy  been  Count  of  Pbppi,  haffpijhifig  to  be  then'at  Bofogna,  figni- 
fled  to  the  jJrincipatCiti2eA^V  cr  ^at  if.  they  had  a  mind  to  be  governed 
by  a  perfon  that  was  of  AAriib&Ts  blbbd,  he  knew  whete  to  find  fuch 
£  one :  for  about  twenty  y&r*  befbix,  one  Hercules  Bentivoglio,  a 
Coufin  of  Annibal,  being  ait/Potopi,  had  enjoyed  a  young  woman  of 
that  place,  tfrho  afterwafds  wa£  Drought  to  .bed  of  a  fon,  whole  name 
was  Santi;  and  that  he  hid  bftefn  heard  hilxi  acknowledge  the  ihild 
as  his  own:  Which  fedmedVtKe  morcprbbable,  as;  there  Was:a.very 
ftrong  refemblarice ' -betwixt1  ttemJNJ  Tnis  fuggeliibh  was  liftened  to 
with  much  eagernefs  by  the  Citizens,  who  not  only  gave  credit  to 
the  ftoiy,  but  immediately  fent  deputies  to  Florence  to  fee  die  young 
man,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Neri  Cappbni,  aiid  Cofimo  dc' 
Medici,  tb  deliver  hirti  to  theiii.  :  \ 

Agnolo  da  Cafbefe,.  the  reputed  father,  wis  dead,  and  Santi  him* 
felf  it  that  time  uiider  the  carfe  of  an  uncle,  whbfe  name  was  An- 
idnkt  da  Cafcefe.     This  Antonio  was  a  rich  man,  had  no  children  of 
fifyown,  and  lived  ifi  great  friendfhip  with  Neri,  who  being  informed 
of  tKefe  drcuiriftances,  thbught  it  was  an  offer  riot  to  be  defpifed, 
hot  yet  to  ht  ifafhly  accepted ;  and  therefore  determined  that  Santi 
fhoiild  be  introduced  to  Cofimo,  together  With  the  deputies  that  came' 
frofn  bologna,  where  they  might  hear  what  each  party  had  to  fay 
for  therifelvps.     This  being  obhe,  the  deputies  not  only  acknow- 
lfedged  San tf,  and  treated  him  with' die  liighcft  reipedfc,  bnt  were 
almbft  ready  to  prbftrate  themfelves  tiefbre  nim,:  but  of  the  ancient 
lbve  they   bore   to   his    family   and  friends.      Nothing,    howeyer, 
was  concluded  upon  at  that  time :  but   Cofimo  faking  Santi  afide, 
faid  to  him,   "  Young  man,  there  is  nobody   that  is  capable  of 
advifihg  you   fo   well  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  yourfelf ;    and  I  would 
have  you  follow  the  di&ates   of  your,  own  genius  :  for  if  you  are 
really  the  fon  of  Hefcules  Bentivoglio,  vou  will  naturally  afpire  to 
fuch  a&iqns  as  will  be  worthy  of  your  father  and  his  family :  but 
if  you  are  the  fon  of  Agnolo  Cafcefe,  you  will  of  cburfe  incline  to 
continue  in  Florence,  and  fpend  the  reft  of  your  life  in  combing 
wool,  or  fome,  other  fuch  vile  occupation."     The  young  man,  who 
before  feemed  indifferent  about  the  matter,  or  rather  unwilling  to 
accept  the  offer,  being  flung  with  the  farcafm,  made  anfwer,  "  that 
he  would  leave  hiinfelf  wholly  to  the  direction  of  Cofimo  and  freri  j 
and  as  they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  the  Bo- 
lognefe,  he  was  foon  provided  with  rich  cloths,  horfes,  and  equipage, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  conducted,  in  the  midft  of  a  numerous 
attendance  to  Fologfta*  vrhefe  he  was  appointed  Governor,  not  only 
gf  Annibal  Bferttivoglia's  children}  but  of  the  City,  and  behaved  him- 
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fclf  with  Co  much  prudence  in  thofe  charges,  that,  though  mofi  of 
his  predeceflbr*  had  been  murdered  by  their  enemies,  he,  on  the  con- 

:  trary,  lived  all  his  days  in  great  honour,  and  died  a  natural  death. 
After  Niccolo  Piccinino  was  dead,  and  a  peace  concluded  in  la 
Morca,  the  Duke  of  Milan  Handing  in  need  of  another  General  to 
command  his  forces,  made  fome  fecret  overtures  for  that  purpofe  to 
Ciarpellone,  who  had  returned  into  Count  Sforza's  fervice,  and  wag 
ene  of  his  moft  experienced  officers ;  and  Ciarpellone  having  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  demanded  leave  of  the  Count  to  go  to  Milan,  that 
he  might  take  polTeffion  of  fome  Caftles,  which  the  Duke  had  given 
him  in  the  late  wars.     But  the  Count  fufpefting  his  deiign,  caufed 

■  hind,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  arretted,  and  foon  after,  to  be  put  to 
death,  that  the  Duke  might  not  avail  himfelf  of  his  fervice,  if  any 
future  difference  fhould  happen  betwixt  them ;  pretending,  that  he 
had  difcovered  a  confpiracy,  in  which  he  was  engaged  againfl  him. 
The  Duke,  indeed,  was  thoroughly  exafperated  at  the  difappoint- 
ment  j  but  it  was  matter  of  joy  to  the  Florentines  and  Venetians, 
who  were  always  jealous  of  any  connexion  that  might  make  the  arms 
1>f  the  Count  fubfervient  to  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  Duke* 
It  ferved,  however,  to  excite  frelh  troubles,  and  kindle  new  wars  in 
la  Marca. 

Giftnondo  Malatefta  [c]  was  at  that  time  Lord  of  Rimini,  and  as 
he  had  married  the  Count's  daughter,  expeded  to  have  obtained  the 

-  government  of  Pefaro  from  him :  but  the  Count,  foon  after  he  had 
got  poffeffion  of  that  place,  gave  it  to  his  own  brother  Alexander, 

[*]  Siaifmund  Malatefta,  or  Gifmondo,  as  Machiavel  calls  him,  was  a  Philofophcr, 

an.Hiflonan,  a  great  Soldier,  and  one  o*  *Ae  moft  renowned  Commanders  of  the  fifteenth 

:  :  CJeqtury.     But  thefe  accomplifhments  tore  obfeured  by  many  very  bad  qualities.     For 

he  was  exceeding  profligate  and  prophane,  ridiculed  all  Religion,  denied  the  iqunortality 

of  tfe  Soul,  and  ftuck  at  nothing  to  ferve  his  private  intereft  and  ambition  :  by  which 

behaviour  he  fo  offended  Pius  II.  that  he  excommunicated  him  in  the  year  1462.     This 

Coimjiander,  in  conjunction  with  Count  Sforza,  routed  Antonio  Ordelaffi,  Lord  of 

•  Furli  1  and  afterwards  making  war  upon  his  other  neighbours,  almoft  always  with  good 

Jpccets,  the  Venetians  made  him  their  General.     He  then  patted  into  the  Morea,  and 

took  Sparta,  and  feveral  other  places  from  the  Turks.     At  his  return,  the  Florentines 

and  Sienefe  appointed  him  Commander  in  Chief  of  their  forces,  to  make  war  upon 

Piue;  but  he  was  not  fuccefsful  in  that.     He  died  O&ober  6,  1467,  at  the  age  of  fifty* 

one,  leaving  many  children ;  amongft  whom  was  Robert  Malatefta,  a  famous  warrior  in 

his  day,  who  was  a  General  in  the  Venetian  fervice,  and  afterwards  commanded  the 

army  of  Sixtus  IV.  aeainft-  Alphonfo,  King  of  Naples,  and  the  reft  of  his  allies,  whom 

he  routed  in  1482.     The  Pope  ordered  an  kqueftrian  Statue  to  be  ereded  for  him  in  St. 

Peter's  Church.     The  Malatefti  were  a  very  powerful  family,  and  governed  both  Pefaro 

and  Rimini  a  long  time ;  in  the  latter  they  maintained  tbemfclves  above  twq  hundred 

yours.    Clement  VII.  at  laft  took  it  from  Pandolpho  Malatefta,  who  died  in  poverty  at 

F^rrara.     Mmrdnftlli  &  Sanfauino  Orig*  difamig.  ItaL 

Vol.  I.  O  o  which 
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which  was  highly  refented  by  Gifmondo ;  and  what  exafperated  him 
ftill  more,  was,  that  Frederic  di  Montefeltro,  his  declared  enemy, 
had  taken  Urbino  from  him,  chiefly  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Count* 
Upon  thefe  provocations,  he  went  over  to  the  Duke,  and  earneftly 
follicited  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  to  make  war  upon  his 
father-in-law ;  who,  in  order  to  give  Gifmondo  a  tafte  of  the  war 
he  feemed  fo  fond  of,  refolved  to  be  before-hand  with  them,  and  at- 
tack him  in  the  firft  place.  This  prefently  filled  all  Romagna,  and 
la  Marca  with  tumult  and  confufion  :  *br  the  Duke,  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  Pope,  all  fent  powerful  fuccours  to  the  aid  of  Ma- 
latefla :  and  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  Florentines  and  the  Vene- 
tians fupplied  the  Count  with  what  Money  he  wanted,  though  they 
did  not  fend  him  any  men.  Nor  was  the  Duke  content  with  carry- 
ing his  arms  into  Romagna;  for  he  defigned  likewife,  if  poflible,  to 
ftrip  the  Count  of  Pontremoli  and  Cremona  [/] :  but  the  former 
was  defended  by  the  Florentines,  and  the  latter  by  the  Venetians. 
From  thefe  (parks  a  frefh  war  was  kindled  up  in  Lombardy,  where, 
aftpr.  fome  flcirmifhes  in  the  Cremonefe,  Francifco  Piccinino,  the 
Duke's  General,  was  totally  defeated  by  Michektto  Attenduli,  wha 
commanded  the  Venetian  forces,  in  an  engagement  that  happened 
near  Cafal.  This  victory  fo  elated  the  Venetians,  that  they  bcgai* 
to  conceive  hopes  of  making  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  Duke's  do- 
minions :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fent  a  commiffary  with  an  army 
towards  Cremona,  who  took  Ghiaradadda  by  affault,  reduced  the. 
Hvhdle  country  round  about  it,  except  Cremona  itfelf,  and  then  paf- 
fing  the  Adda,  made  incurfions  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Milan.  In  this 
exigency,  the  Duke  had  recourfe  to  King  Alphonib,  for  fuccours ; 
reprefenting  to  him  the  danger  his  own  dominions  would  be  in,  if 
Lombardy  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians :  upon  which 
confideration,  Alphonfo  promifed  to  fend  him  the  fuccours  he  requef- 
ted,   though  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  he  faid,  to  find  any 

Stflage  into  Lombardy,  if  the  Count  fhould  endeavour  to  prevent  it. 
e  therefore  likewife  applied  to  the  Count  himfelf,  whom  he  ear- 
neftly entreated  not  to  abandon  his  father-in-law,  now  he  was  weigh- 
ed down  .with  years,  and  had  loft  his  fight.     The  Count,  indeed, 

[f]  Cremona  is  the  capital  of  the  Cremonefe,  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  fituated  upon 
the  Pq,  45  Miles  fouth-eaft  of  that  City.  Here  Prince  Eugene,  the  Imperial  General, 
foYprizcd'  die  French  General  Marlhal  villeroy,  in  his  bed,  and  carried  him  off  in  the 
yfear»i7<>2,  and  would  infallibly  have  taken  the  City,  if  the  troops,  appointed,  to  fupport 
him,  had  not  loft  their  way-  The  Prince  entered  the  town  in  the  night  by  a  fubterrancous 
paflage,  which  had  been  an,  aqueduifc,  and  returned  the  fame  way,  with  very  little  lots. 

was 
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Was  not  a  little  enraged' at  ttte  Duke,  for  taking  part  in  that  war 
againft  him;  aftd  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  help  looking  not  with- 
out fomd  jealoufy  on  the  power  of  the  Venetians.  But  his  purfe 
failed  him,  and  the  league  began  to  grow  very  tardy  in  furnifhing 
him  with  fupplies  :  for  the  Florentines  were  now  freed  from  thole 
apprehenfions  of  the  Duke,  which  had  formerly  made  them  fo  much 
carefs  the  Count ;  and  the  Venetians  wi(hed  to  fee  him  ruined,  as  he 
was  the  only  man  that  could  prevent  them  from  becoming  mailers  of 
kll  Lombardy.  Neverthelefs,  whilfl  the  Duke  was  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  him  over  to  his  intefefls,  and  offered  him  the  command 
of  all  his  forces,  provided  he  would  leave  the  Venetians,  and  reftore 
what  he  poflefled  in  la  Marca  to  the  Pope,  they  alio  thought  proper 
to  fend  Ambafladors  to  him,  with  a  promife  of  Milan,  if  they  took 
it,  and  the  command  of  their  troops  for  life,  upon  condition  that  ho 
would  continue  the  war  in  la  Marca,  and  obftrud:  the  paflage  of  the 
fuccours  which  Alphonfo  was  going  to  fend  into  Lombardy. 

The  offers  of  the  Venetians  were  very  tempting,  and  the  fdvourt 
he  had  received  from  them  confiderable,  as  they  had  entered  into  the 
war  merely  to  fecure  Cremona  to  the  Count:  on  the  contrary,  the 
injuries  the  Duke  had  done  him  were  frelli  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
knew  his  promifes  were  always  infincere,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  He  therefore  was  in  doubt  what  refolution  to  take :  for  on 
one  iide  he  confidered  his  engagements  with  the  league,  the  forfeiture 
of  his  honour,  the  late  good  offices  they  had  done  him,  and  the  pro- 
mifes of  further  reward :  on  the  other,  he  could  not  help  being 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his  father-in-law,  nor  fufpedting  there 
was  fome  latent  poifon  in  the  magnificent  promifes  that  were  made* 
him  by  the  Venetians ;  efpecially  as  he  was  fenlible,  that  if  ever  they 
gained  their  ends,  he  Ihould  then  have  nothing  to  trail  to  but  their 
mercy  and  honour  for  the  performance  of  them,  and  even  for  his  oWtf 
prefervation,  and  that  of  his  dominions ;  a  condition  to  which  no* 
wife  Prince  would  ever  fubmit,  except  compelled  by  downright  ne~ 
ceflity.  But  the  ambition  of  the  Venetians,  at  lall,  put  an  end  to 
the  Count's  fufpenfe ;  for  as  they  had  formed  a  delign  of  feizing  upon 
Cremona,  by  the  aflillance  of  fome  of  the  Citizens  there,  with  whom: 
they  held  a  corefpondence,  they  caufed  their  forces  to  march  that 
way,  though  upon  a  different  pretence ;  but  their  intention  being  dis- 
covered by  thofe  that  governed  the  City  for  the  Count,  they  not 
only  failed  in  that  attempt,  but  entirely  loll  the  Count  by  it,  who, 
without  any  further  confideration,  or  regard,  immediately  went  over 
to  the  Duke. 

O  o  2  Pope 
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Pope  Eugenius  being  now  ctead,  [g]  i*as  fdcceeded  by  Nicholas 
V.  and  the  Count  had  already  advanced  with  all  his  forces  as  far  as 
Cotignola,  in  order  to  oafs  into  Lombardy*  when  he  received  an 
account  of  the  Duke  of  Milan's  death.  This  event,  which  happened 
en  the  laft  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  Year  1447,  exceedingly  embarrafied 

[g]  The  name  of  thisPontif,  beforfe  hi*  exaltation,  was  Gabriel i  Condelmerio.  He 
was  born  of  a  Plebeian  family  at  Venice,  and  fucceeded  Martin- V.  in  the  year  1431. 
His  Pontificate  was  an  unquiet  one,  as  he  was  involved  in  wars,  and  difturbed  with 
fchtfms,  and  ecclefiaftical  fedition,  during  the  greater  part  of  It.  Being  forced  fro'm 
Rome  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  the  Duke  cf  Milan,  he  fled  to  Florence  ;  and  refu- 
ting to  go  to  the  Council  which  he  had  fummoned  to  meet  at  Bafil,  he  was  depofed  for 
contempt  (as  has  been  (aid  before,  in  a  note,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  Book 
of  this  Hiftory)  and  the  Antipope,  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  or  Felix  V.  fet  up  in  his 
room.  At  laft,  however,  after  ten  years  abfence,  he  returned  to  Rome*  made  a  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  his  enemies,  who  were  making  great  havock  in  the  ecclefiaftical  State  j 
*  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  a  fleet  by  fca,  and  an  army  by  land,  agasnft  the  Turk,  under 
the  command  of  his  Legate  Juliano  Cefarini.  He  was  very  inconftant  and  defultory 
in  his  ftAions  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  led  away  by  evil  Counfels j  but  after- 
Wards,'  afted  with  prudence  and  refolution.  But  an  indifferent  fcholar,  though  pretty 
well  verfed  in  hiftory ;  very  liberal,  especially  to  men  of  learning,  whom  he  favoured 
and  preferred  ;  a  great  benera&or  to  the  Religious  Orders,  to  feme  of  which  he  granted 
feveral  privileges  and  revenues,  and  increafed  the  foundations  of  others.  But  he  de- 
listed fo  much  in  war,  that  befides  thofc  that  he  was  embroiled  in  himfelf  in  Italy,  he 
iriftigatcd  the  Dauphin  of  France  to  marth  with  a  great  body  of  horfe  againft  his  ene- 
mies 4*  Bafil :  and  afterwards  fent  Ladiflaus,  King  of  Poland,  with  his  Legate  Cefarini, 
: giixift  the  Turks,  of  whom  they  cut  off  thirty  thoufand,  in  a  battle  betwixt  Adrianople 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  but  the  King  and  the  Legate  were  alfo  killed  at  the 
fcme  time,  rMatina  adds,  that  he  was  accounted  very  ftrift  to  his  word,  except  when  be 
t$J  mkde  afromife  which  it  was  better  to  revoke  than  perform*  Qu.  Docs  he  mean  better 
tor  himfelf  or  others  ?  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  alraoft 
ioVears.     See Platina.  SponJan.  Annul. 

The  Jleflc&ion  he  made  juft  before  he  expired,  is  remarkable,  and  a  proof  that  thofe 
rJfat  poflefs  the  higheft  dignities  find  them  to  be  mere  vanity.  When  he  was  going  to 
breathe  his  laft,  he  turned  towards  feme  friers  who  flood  by  his  bed-fide,  and  taid  with 
a  deep  figh,  that  it  would  have  conduced  much  more  to  his  falvation,  if  he  had  never 
been  either  Pope  or  Cardinal.  "  Hie  (Eugenius)  cum  effct  morti  proximus,  apud 
Ra/naldum  anno  1447  ^i4u^  dixifle  memorise  proditur,  quod  nil!  pcenitentiam  oftendat, 
terte  mihi  terrorcm  injicit.  Verba  funt  :  Cumque  a  religiofis  viris  cin&us  cflet,  in- 
terpun&i  fufpiriis  voce  verfoque  ad  eos  vultu  dixifle  fertur ;  "  O  Gabriel,  quanto 
magis  conduxiflet  animse  tuar  faluti,  ut  nunquam  Cardinalatum  ncc  Pontificatum  obti- 
nuifles,  fed  in  tuo  monaftcrio  religiofam  difciplinam  coluifles !"— Haec  ex  vitse  Eugenil 
au&ore,  qui  tunc  daruit  &  a  Raynaldo  laudator.  Launoius.  Epi/I.  ulL  Part  i.  p.  82. 
Edit.  Otmtabrig.—Thzt  is,  <€  This  Eugenius  being  at  the  point  of  death,  is  reported 
by  Ravruldus,  in  the  year  1447, to  ^ave  ma<k  u^e  °*  an  qui***0*1*  which  if  it  did  not 
(hew  his  repentance,  is  certainly  enough  to  fill  one  with  horror.  His  words  are  thefe; 
being  furrounded  by  a  parcel  of  monks,  he  turned  his  face  towards  them,  and  (aid,  in  a 
voice  interrupted  with  fighs,  O  Gabriel,  how  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  thy 
Soul's  health,  if  thou  hadft  never  been  raifed  to  the  Purple  or  Pontificate,  but  continued 
to  lead  a  religious  life  in  thy  Convtat  J"— Thefe  particulars  are  cited  from  the  author  of 
Eugenius's  life,  who  flourished  at  that  time,  and  is  commended  by  Raynaldus. 

2  the 
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the  Count ;  for  in  the  firft  place  he  began  to  be  apprehenfive  his 
men  would  grow  mutinous  for  want  of  the  arrears  which  were  due 
to  them :  and  in  the  next,  he  was  afraid  of  the  Venetians,  who  were 
already  armed,  and  he  knew  would  refent  his  abandoning  diem  and 
joining  the  late  Duke.  Alphonfo  was  his  ancient  enemy ;  and  he  could 
put  no  confidence  either  in  the  Pope  or  the  Florentines ;  as  he  had 
taken  many  towns  from  the  one,  and  the  other  were  in  league  with 
the  Vefietians.    He  refolved  however  to  face  them  all,  and  avail  him- 
ffelf  of  fuch  expedients  as  might  afterwards  occur;  well  knowing  that 
fortune  ufually  favours  fuch  as  are  bold  and  active,  and  turns  her  back 
upon  thofe  that  give  themfelves  up  to  indolence  and  defpair:  befides, 
he  was  not  without  fome  hopes,  that  the  Milanefe  would  be  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  him  for  protection  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Ve- 
netians.    Taking  courage  therefore,  he  marched  into  the  territories 
of  Bologna,  and  having  paffed  Modena  and  Reggio,  he  encamped  with 
his  whole  army  upon  the  banks  of  the  Lenza,  from  whence  he  fenf 
to  make  an  offer  of  his  fervice  to  the  Milanefe.     After  the  death  of 
the  Duke,  his  fubjedts  divided  into  fa&ions,  one  party  being  defirou&of 
forming  themfelves  into  a  Republic,   and  another  of  living  under  the 
government  of  a  Prince :  and  of  thofe  that  chofe  the  latter,  fome 
were  for  having  the  Count,  and  others  King  Alphonfo  to  reign  over 
them.    Thofe  however,  that  refolved  to  live  under  a  free  government* 
being  more  united  amongft  themfelves,  at  laft  prevailed  over  the  other 
party  and  eftabliftied  a  Common-wealth   upon  their  own  model: 
which  yet  many  Cities  in  that  Duchy  would  not  fubmit  to,  in  hopes 
they  fhould  be  able  to  become  independant  as  well  as  Milan :  and 
even  thofe  that   did  not  afpire  to  be  abfolutelv  free,  refufed  to  be 
gbverned  by  the  Milanefe,    Of  the  latter,  Lodi,  and  Placentia  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetians :  but  Pavia  and 
Parma  [b]  maintained  their  own  liberties.  The  Count  being  informed 

[A]  The  Duchy  of  Parma  was  affigned  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  after  the  death  of 
the  late  Duke,  who  had  no  children,  by  a  treaty  betwixt  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
Prance,  in  the  year  1736,  and  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  took  pofl'effion  of  it  accordingly; 
againft  which,  the  Pope  protcfted,  claiming  it  as  a  Fief  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Court 
of  Parma  in  the  reigns  of  the  late  Dukes  of  the  Houfe  of  Farnefe,  was  one  of  the  moft  - 
fplendid  ill  Europe. — The  late  Queen  dowager  of  Spain  was  a  daughter  of  Parma,  whofe 
eldfcft  Sen  Don  Carlos,  the  prefent  King  of  Spain,  was  to  have  fucceeded  to  this  Duchy, 
and  that  of  Tufcany,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  betwixt  moft  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  :  but 
the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  Son  were  content  to  relinquish  their  intereft  in  thofe 
Duchies,  in  consideration  of  Don  Carlos's  being  confirmed  in  the  Dominions  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  year  1736.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapclle,  in  the  year  1748,  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftalla,  were 
ceded  to  Philip  Duke  of  Parma,  fecond  Son  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Brother  to 
Don  Carlos. 

Of 
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of  thcfe  divifions,  removed  to  Cremona,  where  it  was  agreed  Tretwixt 
Commiffioners  on  his  part,  and  others  who  were  fept  thither  by  the 
Milanefe,  that  he  fhould  be  commander  in  chief  of  their  forces, 
upon  the  fame  terms  that  had  been  offered  him  by  the  Duke  :  and 
further,  that  he  fhould  have  Brefcia  ceded  to  him,  till  he  could  make 
hiimfelf  mafter  of  Verona;  after  which,  the  former  fliould  be  reftored 
to  them  [/]. 

Before  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  Pope  Nicholas  [£J  had,  taken 
great  pains  to  re-eftablifh  peace  amongit  all  the  Princes  of  IfalyL  For 
which  purpofe,  he  ufed  his  endeavours  with  the  Ambafladors  whom 
the  Florentines  had  fent  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  exaltation  to  the 
Pontificate,  that  a  conference  might  be  hel4  at  Ferrara,  in  order  to 
treat  of  a  lafting  peace,  or  at  leaft  a  long  ccflation  of  anus.  Accord- 
ingly a  Legate  was  dilpatched  by  his  Holinefs,  to  meet  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries appointed  to  allemble  at  that  City  by  the  Venetians,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines  :  but  King  AJphonfo  did  not  fend  any 

[/]  Philip  Maria  Vifconti  leaving  only  a  natural  daughter,  whom  he  had  given  in 
marriage  to  Francis  Sforza,  fcveral  Princes  laid  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  The 
Emperor  Frederic  III.  pretended  it  was  efcheated  to  the  Empire,  as  the  laft  Duke  left 
no  legitimate  children.  Alphonfo,  King  of  Naples,  founded  his  claim  upon  that  Duke's 
will,  in  which  he  had  appointed  him  his  heir.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  aliedged  the  ri^ht 
of  consanguinity  j  he  being  the  fon  of  Valcntina,  the  Duke's  fitter.  Sforza  urgeJ,  that 
the  fame  Duke  had  adopted  him,  and  added  to  this,*  his  wife's  right.  Spondan.  Amia!.  cd 
mm.  1447.  No.  vii.  From  thefe  oppofite  pretentions,  therefore,  the  Citizens  of  Milan 
thought  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  turning  their  State  into  a  Republic  :  for  which 


purpofe,  having  elc&ed  twelve  magiftrates,  whom  they  ftiled  Conservators  rf  the  Peace% 

~~ to  pieces,  and  appointed   Sforza  General  of  their  army. 

The  laft  part  of  their  conduit  was  very  imprudent,  and  ill  fuited  to  the  defijn  they  had 


they  tore  the  late  Duke's  will 


of  eftablifhing  a  republican  government  in  their  city.  They  did  not  confider,  th;it  no 
circumftance  can  be  more  favourable  to  a  man,  who  wants  to  get  poffetiion  of  a  fceptre, 
tfcan  the  putting  a  fword  into  his  hand  ;  u  ben  convenendoft  la  fpada  a  quella  mane  che, 
ijtole  feettro."  rianoIL  Hift.  VeneU  torn.  i.  p.  604.  Spondanus  oulbrves  very  juftly,  that 
fcveral  cities  fell  into  flavery  at  that  time,  through  an  excefs  of  engernefs  to  avoid  it. 
Fa&ions  arofe  within  thofe  cities :  fometimes  they  would  have  one  form  of  government, 
and  fometiines  another ;  and  when  one  of  thefe  fa&ions  got  the  upperhand,  it  (hewed 
no  mercy  to  the  other.  Was  not  this  paving  the  way  for  flavery  ?  Mcdiolanenfes  fervanda 
per  fe  libertatis  impotent  a  erant ;  tf,  ut  in  bis  fieri  mos  erat  civitatum  Italicarum^  illam  tueri 
qnxrentes,  mutuis  dijfenfanibus  crudelitatibufque faciiiorem ferv'ttuti  viamjlernebant.  Spondan. 
Annal.  ad  Ann.  1449.  N°*  7. 

[i]  This  Pontif  obliged  the  Antipope  Felix  V.  to  renounce  all  his  pretentions  to  the 
Papacy,  celebrated  a  Jubilee  in  the  year  1 450,  and  crowned  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
but  being  terrified  with  aconfpiracy  formed  againft  him  and  the  Cardinals,  by  Stephen 
Porqari  (an  account  of  which  the  reader  will  meet  with  towards  the  end  of  this  book) 
and  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  he  fell  ftck  and  died,  in  1455.  ^e  was 
*  great  reftorer  and  favourer  of  learning.  He  gayc  many  thoufand  books  to  the  Vatican 
Library*  of  which,  fen.  e  fay  he  was  the  Founder;  mh'  collated  a  vaft  number  of  Greek 
syid  ^tin;Manuisrips,  .at  ao  iacrxdibk  expence.    PUttina. 

thither. 
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thither.  He  then  lay  at  Tivoli  [/]  with  a  great  body  both  of  horfc 
and  foot,  ready  to  fupport  the  Duke  in  any  undertaking ;  and  it  was 
generally  thought  that  as  foon  as  they  cculd  draw  thef  Count  over  to 
their  interefts,  they  would  openly  attack  the  Venetians  and  Floren- 
tines :  and  that  they  were  only  amufing  them  in  the  mean  while  with 
talking  of  a  peace  at  Ferrara,  to  give  the  Count  time  to  get  with 
his  forces  into  Lombardy.  For  though  Alphonfo  did  not  fend  any 
Ambaffador  to  the  conference  there,  he  gave  them  to  underftand  he 
would  ratify  whatever  the  Duke  fhould  mink  proper  to  agree  to.  It 
continued  many  days,  and  there  were  warm  debates  whether  a  truce 
for  five  years,  or  an  abfolute  peace  fhould  be  concluded :  at  laft,  all 
parties  confented  that  it  fhould  be  left  to  the  Duke  of  Milan's  option 
to  determine  upon  either  one  or  the  other,  as  he  liked  beft  :  but  his 
Plenipotentiaries,  who  returned  to  Milan  to  know  his  pleafure  in 
that  refpedt,  did  not  arrive  there  till  after  he  was  dead.  Upon  which 
event,  the  Milanefe  were  defirous  to  have  a  Peacp :  but  the  Vene- 
tians now  refufed  to  ftand  to  their  agreement,  as  they  began  to  en- 
tertain flill  greater  hopes  of  making  themfelves  mafters  of  all  their 
territories ;  and  feeing  that  Lodi  and  Placentia  had  immediately  fub- 
mitted  to  them  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke,  they  made  no  doubt  of 
reducing  all  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  either  by  treaty  or  dint  of  arms* 
before  any  body  could  come  to  their  fuccour ;  efpecialiy  as  the  Flo- 
rentines were  at  that  jun&ure  upon  the  point  of  being  embroiled  in  a 
war  with  King  Alphonfo. 

That  Prince  was  then  at  Tivoli  (as  we  have  juft  now  faid)  and 
being  determined  to  profecute  his  defigns  upon  Tufcany,  according 
to  the  plan  that  had  been  concerted  betwixt  him  and  the  late  Duke, 
thought  the  war,  which  was  now  begun  in  Lombardy,  would  givf 
him  a  fair  opportunity  of  fo  doing,  and  of  getting  fome  footing  in 
the  Florentine  dominions,  before  he  proceeded  tfi  ah  open  rupture 
with  them:  for  which  purpofe,  having  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  fome  perfons  in  Cennina,  a  fortrefs  that  lies  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Val  d'  Arno,  he  foon  after  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  The 
Florentines  were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  ftroke ;  and 
feeing  the  King  had  now  commenced  hoflilities,  they  immediately 
augmented 'their  forces,  created  a  Council  of  Ten*  and  made  all  other 

[/]  The  ancient  Tibur  of  the  Romans.  It  is  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  fituated  * 
upon  the  River  Teverone,  about  18  miles  to  the  Eaft  of  Rome.  The  Palace  of  the 
family  of  Efte,  Dukes  of  Modcna,  which  was  built  here  by  Cardinal  Hippolyto  xl'Efte, 
is  much  admired  for  its  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintings,  noble  Gardens  and 'Water- 
works. Tivoli  is  now  a  little  town,  but  die  See  of  a  fiiihop,  and  fubjectto  the  Duke1 
of  Modena,  proprietor  of  the  magnificent  palace  above-mentioned. 
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necefiary  preparations  for  war,  \yith  the  utmoft  diligence  and  expe- 
dition. On  the  other  hand,  King  Alphonib  had  already  advanced 
with  his  whole  army  into  the  territories  of  Siena,  and  tried  all  the 
means  he  could  think  of  to  get  poffeflion  of  that  City  [m]  :  but  the 
Sienefc  continued  fo  firm  to  their  alliance  with  the  Florentines,  that 
they  would  neither  open  their  own  gates  to  him,  nor  admit  him  into 
any  other  place  under  their  jurifdi&ion.  They  condefcendqd  fo  far 
however,  as  to  furnifli  him  plentifully  with  provifions :  for  which, 
they  thought,  their  own  weaknefs  and  die  flrength  of  the  enemy 
would  be  a  fufficient  excufe. 

The  King  therefore  gave  up  his  (fcfign  of  invading  Tufcany  by  tfye 
Way  of  Val  d'  Arno,  as  he  had  at  firft  intended ;  for  the  Florentines 
.  haa  not  only  retaken  Cennina,  but  were  pretty  well  provided  with 
forces  to  oppofe  him  in  that  part  of  the  Country ;  upon  which  account, 
he  fuddenly  turned  off  towards  Volterra,  and  lurprized  many  For- 
trefles  in  that  neighbourhood*  From  thence  he  advanced  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Pifa,  where  by  the  afliftance  of  Henrico  and  Fazio  dp* 
Conti,  heads  of  the  Gherardefchi  family,  he  took  feveral  Caftles  ; 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  an  ailault  upon  Campig- 
lia,  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  it ;  as  it  was  refolutefy  maintained 
by  the  Florentines,  and  they  were  favoured  in  their  defence  hy  the 
winter  feafon.  The  King  therefore  having  left  fufficient  garrifons  in 
-the  places  which  he  had  taken,  not  only  to  maintain  them,  but  .{o 
make  excurfions  into  the  neighbouring  Countries,  retired  into  quar- 
ters with  the  reft  of  his  army  in  the  territories  of  Siena.  And  die 
Florentines  being  now  fecured  from  all  further  danger  by  the  feafejn 
of  the  year,  began  to  raife  more  forces  with  all  pofiible  diligence, 
and  appointed  Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino,  and  Giimondo  Malatefta 
Governor  of  Rimini,  their  Generals*  For  though  there  had  been 
an  inveterate  enmity  betwixt  thofe  two  Commanders,  yet  their  dif- 
ferences were  at  laft  fo  happily  compofed  by  the  prudence  of  Neri 
Capponi,  and  Bernardetto  de'  Medici,  the  Florentine  CommifTaries, 
that  they  took  the  field  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  having  re- 

[m]  .Siena  is  the  capital  of  the  Siencfe,  in  the  Duchy  of  Tufcany,  iitaated  on  an 
eminence,  in  a  very  fruitful  and  plcafant  Country.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, encompafied  with  a  ruinous  old  wall,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  The  town  is 
thinly  inhabited,  but  elegantly  built,  and  the  Cathedral  efteemed  one  of  the  fined  pieces 
pf  Gothic  Architcdture  in  Italy.  It  is  the  See  of  an  ArchbHhop,  and  an  Unjverfity ; 
and  here  is  an  Academy  like  wife  of  Literati.  The  Sicnefe  are  faid  to  fpeak  the  Italian 
language  with  greater  purity  than  any  other  people.  The  City  is  at  prefent  fubjeel  to 
the  gre^t  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who  has  been  fovcreign  of  it  ever  mice  the  year  1555  »  till 
which  time  it  wa?  a  powerful  Republic,  ao4  often  contended  with  the  Florentines  for 
empire.    'The  Emptor  ol'.Qcrn^axiy  is  aow  poflefled  of  it  as  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany. 

covered 
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covered  thofc  places  that  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  territories 
of  Pila,  and  Voltem,  they  bridled  the  excursions  of  Alphonfo's  gar- 
rifons,  which  before  ufed  to  fcour  all  the  coafts  that  lay  upon  the  Sea, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
die  towns  they  were  left  to  defend. 

At  the  return  of  the  Spring  the  Commiflaries  aflembled  their  whole 
army  at  Spedelctto,  which  confifted  of  five  thoufand  hoife,  and  two 
thoufand  toot;  and  King  Alphonfo  advanced  with  all  his'  forces  like* 
wife,  amounting  to  fifteen  thoufand,  within'  a  league  of  Campiglia, 
Bpt  when  every  body  expected  6e  would  have  fat  down  again  before 
thajt  place,  he  fuddenly  turned  aiide  to  Piombino,  imagining  he  could 
eafily  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  as  it  was  but  indifferently  provided 
for  a  fiege:  and  he  knew  if  he  fhould  fucceed  in  the  attempt,  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  himfelf,  and  of  the  utmoft  prejudice 
to  the  Florentines  :    for  being  in  pofleffion  of  that  town,  he  fhould 
Ije  plentifully  furnifhed  with  all  manner  of  provifions  by  Sea,  and 
Jxave  it  in  his  power  to  diftrefs  the  Florentines  to  the  laft  degree,  by 
l&yihg  the  whole  Country  round  Pifa  under  contribution,  and  /pinning 
out  me  war  as  long  as  he  pleafed.    The  Florentines  were  not  a.  little 
flarmed  at  this  ftep ;  but  having  confidered  what  was  beft  to  be  done 
in  their  circumflances,  they  thought  if  their  forces  could  gain  the 
thickets  and  woody  defiles  of  Campiglia,  they  might  oblige  the  King 
cither  to  make  a  fhameful  retreat,  or  fight  them  at  a  manifeft  dis- 
advantage.    For  this  purpofe,  they  armed  four  Galeaffes  [#]  at  Leg- 
horn, and  having  embarked  three  hundred  Soldiers  on  board  of  them, 
they  found  means  to  throw  them  into  Piombino  :  after  which,  their 
army  polled  itfelf  at  Caldane,  where  it  could  not  be  attacked  without 
much  difficulty,  judging  that  fafer  upon  fecond  thoughts,  than  to  lie 
amongft  woods  and  thickets,  or  upon  an  open  plain,  where  they  muft 
of  courfc  be  expofed  to  great  danger.     Their  fupplies  of  provifions 
they  drew  from  the  neighbouring  town6,  which  being  few  in  number, 
ana  thinly  inhabited,  were  not  able  to  furnifh  them  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  :  fo  that  they  were  in  great  want,  efpecially  of  wine ;  for 

*  [»)  Galeaffes,  or  double  Gallics,  are  large,  low  built,  heavy  veflels,  which  ufe 
both  fiiik  and  oars,  and  are  the  biggeft  of  all  the  veflels  that  go  with  the  latter.  They 
carry  generally  about  twenty  guns,  and  a  great  number  of  fmall  arms,  the  latter  chiefly 
in  the  item  or  poop,  with  three  marts,  and  a  bowfprit,  which  are  never  to  be  taken  down 
or  lowered,  as  they  may  be  in  Gallies.  They  have  thirty-two  benches  of  rowers,  and 
five  or  fix  men  to  each  bench,  with  three  tires  of  guns  in  the  head,  one  over  the  other, 
of  two  guns  each,  which  carry  thirty-fix,  twenty-four,  and  ten  pounders.  The  Ve- 
netians are  now  the  only  people  that  ufe  Galeaffes :  The  French  made  ufe  of  them  for- 
merly. Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  what  Pliny  calls  bag  Ships,  were  what  we  call 
Gal«ffes,  the  firft  whereof  was  that  of  the  Argonauts. 

Vol.  I.  P  p  as 
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A*  there  waft  nohe  produced  in  thofe  parts,  and  they  could  not  then 
£e$  mwh  frorrt  other  places,  it  was  not  poffible  there  ihould  be  enough 
fax  every  one.     But  the  King's  army,  notwithstanding  all  the  endea- 
-|K>urs  of  the  Florentines  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  Coun- 
<try,  having  the  Sea  Hill  open,  was  plentifully  Supplied  with  all  man- 
ner of  nccefiaTfes*  except  forage.     Of  which  the  Florentines   being 
await**  reftrtved  to  try  it  they  could  not  liloewifo  furniih  their  troops 
with  provisions  in  the  fame  manner :  but  having  loaded  their  four 
Galeaucs  with  provisions,  and  fent  them  to  Sea  for  that  purpoSe,  they 
were  met  by  feven  of  the  King's  Vetiels  which  took  two  of  them, 
fcftd  obliged  the  others  to  return  into  port.  This  difafter  having  utterly 
tsctinguiShed  the  hopes  which  their  forces  had  conceived  of  being  fup- 
plied  with  vkfcuak  dv  Sea,  one  of  their  foraging  parties  which  con* 
lifted  of  above  two  hundred,  deferted,  and  went  over  to  the  King, 
fchiofly  for  want  of  wine  j  and  many  others  began  to  murmur,  aud 
bid  wti$  would  ftay  no  longer  in  that  hot  Country,  where  there  was 
no  wine  to  be  had  and  the  water  was  fo  bad  they  could  hardly  drink 
it. 

The  CommiSTaries  therefore,  at  laft  determined  to  quit  that  Station, 
and. endeavour  to  retake  fome  other  CaftLes,  which  Still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  King  %  who  perceived  that  his  army  (though  it  did 
Sot  went  any  fort  of  conveniency,  and  was  much  fupeiior  to  that  of 
the  enemy)  was  likewife  diminished  every  day  by  the  distempers 
whi^h  we  incident  to  thofe  fwampy  parts  that  lie  near  the  Sea  (efpe~ 
dally  in  the  heat  of -Summer)  and  which  raged  at  that  time  with  fuch 
fury*  that  numbers  fell  fick,  and  many  died.  Each  fide  being  thus 
diftrefied,  fome  overtures  of  peace  were  made,  in  which  the  King 
demanded  fifty  thoufand  Florins  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the 
dxpence  he  had  been  at,  and  that  Piombino  Should  be  left  to  his 
mercy ;  which  terms  after  they  had  been  canvaSTed  at  Florence,  many 
who  were  defirous  of  a  peace  Seemed  inclinable  to  accept  j  alledging 
that. they  could  not  fee  any  probability  of  coming  off  with  advantage 
in  a  war  that  muSt  be  fupported  at  fo  vaft  an  ^xpenee.  But  Neri 
Capponi  going  himfelf  to  Florence,  ufed  fuch  arguments  to  difliiade 
them  from  it,  that  the  Citizens  at  laft  unanimoufly  agreed  not  to 
make  thofe  conceffions ;  and  not  only  took  the  Lord  of  Piombina 
lender  their  protection,  but  promifed  to  Support  him  effectually  both 
in  peace  and  war,  provided  he  would  be  faithful  to  them,  and  defend 
the  town  for  the  future  in  the  manner  he  had  already  done.  Of 
which  refolution,  King  Alphonfo  was  foon  informed,  and  feeing  his 
army  fo  diminished  by  ficgnefs, ,  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  reducing 
that  town,  he  immediately ,*aifod  ias  Canip  in  as  much  confufion 
*  and 
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Mid  diforder  as  if  he  had  been  routed :  and  haying  toft  ibftlrt  fjwp^ 
Ahoufand  of  his  men,  he  retreated  with  the  reft  of  his  vrnj  in  * 
fcebk  and  languifhing  condition  into  the  territories  of  Siena :  from 
whence  he  returned  after,  fome  time  into  his  own  kingdom*  highly 
-enraged  at  the  Florentines,  whom  he  threatened  with  a  fr*&  fov?floifc 
at  the  return  of  the  fpring. 

,  ..Whitft  things  were  upon  this  footing  in  Tufcany,  Count  $fi>ig» 
being  in  Looibardy  and  now  appointed  Commander  in  chief  of  the 
jfySUapefib  forces,  endeavoured  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  Franoi&o 
JPiKiAnino  his  friend,  who  was  likewife  in  their  fervice;  that  to  foe 
WJgjht  be  induced  to  favour  him  in  his  future  undertakings,  or  at  le&ft 
iHtf'tooppofe  him  with  much  vigour :  after  which,  he  took  the  fieW 
AUth  his  whole  army.  The  inhabitants  of  Pavia  therefore,  being  apr 
prshfttfive  they  Should  not  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  agaiijft  fp 
great  ?*  force,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  loath  to  be  governed  by  the 
MUaaefe,  jroade  the  Count  an  offer  of  their  City ;  provided  he  would 
pot  fuffer  them  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  that  State.  The  Count 
was  very  defirous  of  getting  pofleffion  of  Pavia,  as  he  thought  that 
wpufcibe  an  aufpicious  beginning,  and  furnifh  htm  with  a  colourable 
pretence  to  profecute  his  other  defign6  :  nor  was  he  at  all  reftraine^ 
Either  by  fhame,  or  the  fear  of  being  reproached  with  breaking  his 
word  >  for  great  men  commonly  think  it  a  dishonour  to  lofe,  but  an 
honour  to  gain  any  thing,  even  by  fraudulent  and  perfidious  means, 
Butjhe  was  afraid  if  be  accepted  the  offer,  he  fhould  exafperate  <he 
Miianefc  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  throw  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Venetians;  and  if  he  did  not,  he  thought  the  Pavians  would 
put  themfelves  under  the  .protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  which, 
iuany  of  them  feemed  very  much  inclined :  and  in  either  of  thofe  cafes, 
he  plainly  faw  he  fhould  have  no  further  chance  of  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  Lombardy.  However,  as  there  jfeemed  to  be  lels  danger 
\fx  taking  that  City  himfelf,  than  in  letting  it  fall  into  the  hands  ©f 
another*  he  determined  to  accept  of  it ;  perfuading  himfelf,  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  find  fome  way  or  other,  of  pacifying  the  Milanefe, 
For  which  purpofe,  he  reprefented  to  them  the  extremities  they  mvA 
have,  been  reduced  to  if  he  had  not  ailed  in  that  manner  ;  fince  other* 
yriik,  she  Pavians  would  certainly  have  given  up  their  City  either  to 
the  Venetians  or  the  Duke  of  Savoy*  and  then  the  State  of  MHaA. 
wo^ld  have  been  utterly  ruined  :  that  it  muft  therefore  be  much  better 
for  them,  to  have  him  for  their  neighbour,  who  was  their  friend  and 
ally,  than  an  enemy,  and  a  very  powerful  one  too,  as  either  of  the 
Ojthftf  would  be.  But  the:  Milanefe  having  now  discovered  the  Count's 
anafrMiou6  4eiign5,  and  the.objeft  he  had  principally  in  view,  were 
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itfoW/^caiife  if -they  bfoifc'Mrttfc  <»#  Ofcuat,  they  did  ebt toow 

'ifc^Artrtr;  -arid  ty^hM^  *Afcf  df  r^erhingy  they  coiild^bt  ihinfc 
^^Ihetrt  dtead  ^  Tftfey  refolved  therefore  lib t  to 

dAh  themielves  from  thfr  Count  at  that  time,  but  to  avail  themfetot 
6f4&  iffiflfabec  for1*.  whSe^'to  giiard  them  agalrift  the  danger*  wkb 
^ftja^ey^were  then  threatened,  htfpift£thkt<  when  they  wcw  cxtri- 
tJtoW'Jfo^  thtyfhttuld'find  fome  mean*  to  get  rid 

df  'Win;  For  they  expend  to  be  attacked  not  onlv  by  the  Venetians; 
bp^  by  the  Genoefe,  and  aHb  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  behalf  of 
£h&le4  of  Orleans,  who  was  Son  to  a  Sifter  of  Philip  the  late  Duke 
of  Milan.  But  die  Count  having;  fo6n  quitted  the  tvto  laify  had  no 
dfhei1  enemy  left  to  deal  with  but  the  Venetians,  who  were  determined 
|B?  invade  the  Milanefe  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had  already  got 
jtafleffidn  of  Lodi  and  Placentia ;  the  latter  of  which  however,  was 
EfOW  inverted  by  the  Count,  and,  after  a  long  fiege,  retaken  and  plun- 
dered by  his  foldiers,  whom  he  then  lent  into  quarters  (as  the  winter 
xtartcbtaing  on)  and  retired  himfelf  to  Cremona,  where  he  fpent  the 
reft  Of  that  feaibn  in  repofe  with  his  family. 
V  Early  in  the  foring,  both  the  Milanefe  and  the  Venetian  armie* 
atmeared  in  the  field ;  the  former  being  very  defirous  to  recover  Lodi 
aMo,  arid  afterwards,  if  pofllble,  to  come  to  fome  accommodation 
with  the  Venetians ;  for  as  they  found  the  expences  of  the  war  were 
likely  to  be  very  heavy,  and  grew  more  and  more  fuipicious  of  their 
General,  they  ardendy  longed  for  a  peace ;  that  fo  they  might  guard 
againft  die  defigns  of  the  Count,  and  afterwards  enjoy  themielves  in 

auiet  and  tranquillity  after  their  troubles.  They  refolved,  therefore, 
kat  their  forces  ihould  lay  fiege  to  Caravaggio,  imagining,  that  if 
they  could  make  themielves  mailers  of  that  fbrtrefs,  Lodi  would  foon 
be  forced  to  furrender.  The  Count  obeyed  their  orders,  though  it 
was  his  own  defire  to  have  pafled  die  Adda,  and  fallen  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Brefcia :  and  having  fct  down  before  Caravaggio,  he  forti- 
fied his  Camp  in  fuch  a  manner  with  ditches  and  ramparts,  that  the 
Venetians  could  not  attack  him  but  at  a  very  great  difadvantage.  They 
advanced,  however,  under  die  command  of  their  Genera]  Micheletto 
Atteriduli,  within  two  bow  ihots  of  him,  where  they  continued  feve— 
ral  days,  and  had  frequent  ikirmiihes  with  his  forces.  But  he  ftilT 
carried  on  the  fiege,  and  reduced  the  caftle  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
it  could  net  hold  out  much  longer :  at  which,  the  Venetians-  were- 
exceedingly  mortified*  as  they  apprehended  the  lofa  of  that  fortreis- 
would  totally  defeat  all  their  other  defigns  in  that  expedition.   After 

many 
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mtngr  difputea  tmongft  the  Commanders  concerning  tfc  meaaa<tf  i$? 
lieviog  it,  there  feemed  no  way  left  but;  to  attack  the  Count  in  m$ 
ttttbches* which,  yet  could  not  be  do/ie  without  extreme  hazard :  U^ 
thc^had  fet  .their  hearts  fo  much  upon  the  prefervation  of  Caravaggio* 
that  the  Venetian  Senate,  though  naturally  timorous  and  averfe  to  any 
doubtful  undertaking,  chofe  rather  to  run  the  rifque  of  a  defeat,  thaa 
fair,  the  Coitle,  and  with  it,  all  further  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  their  gw^jl 
enterprise.'  With  a  refolution,  therefore,  to  attack  him  at, all  eweqfv 
they  gqt.  under  arms  very  early  next  mprning,  and  falling  upon  that, 
put  of  his  Gamp  which  was  the  weakeft,  they  at  firft  threw  phjf; 
whdb'trmy  into  fome  diforder,  as  it  generally  happens  in  fuch  fuddq* 
attd'unexpe&ed  aflaults.     But  the  Count  foon  rallied  his  men  in  fuch. 
*  manner,  that. the  enemy,  after  many  attempts  to  force  his  trenches,, 
\feerenot  only  repulfed,  but  fo  totally  routed  and  difperfed,  that  o^fc 
d  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  of  which  their  army  confifted,  not  quit^ 
one  thoufand  efcaped*  and  as  all  their  baggage  and  carriages  alio  fell, 
into  tho  hands  of  the  Count's  foldiers,  it  was  the  greateft  defeat,. audi, 
theheavieft  lofs,  the  Venetians  had  ever  fuftained  before  that  time,.  - 
:  Amongft  the  reft  of  the  prifoners  that  were  taken,  there  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  Venetian  proveditores*  who,  during  the  whole  courier 
of  the  war*  and  particularly  a  little  before  the  battle,  had  fpoken  in  vary 
contemptuous  terms  of  the  Count,  calling  him  a  Bajiard  and  a  Coward *, 
but  when  he  found  himfelf  at  his  mercy,  and  recollected  what  he  had.. 
done*  making  no  doubt  but  he  ihould.be  punifhed  as  he  really  de-, 
fejrved,  he  threw  himfelf,  trembling  and  weeping,  at  the  Count's,; 
knees,  and  (as  it  is  the  nature  of  bafe  fpirits,  to  be  infolent  in  pro* : 
fperity,  and  abje£t  in  adverfity);  humbly  befought  him  to  pardon  hi* 
offence.  Upon  which,  the  Count  lifting  him  up  from  the  ground,  hid' 
him  take  courage,  and  fear  no  barqi :  but  faid,  "  he  could  not  help» 
wondering  that  a  perfon.  of  prudence  and  gravity,  as  he  affe&ed*o*> 
be  thought,  ihould* be  guilty  of  fuch  ill  manners  as  he  had  been,. ii*# 
fpeaking  fo  injurioufly  of  a  perfon  who  had  done  nothing  to  defervc; 
it  from  him  ::  that,  as  to  the  things  which  he  had  reproached  himt 
with,  he  neither  could  poiiibly  know,  nor  prevent  what  had  paflecL 
betwixt  his  father  and  mother  before  he  was  born,  and  therefore: 
ought  neither  to  he  applauded  nor  upbraided  for  their  a&ions  :.  but..; 
that  he  would  venture  to  affirm  one  thing,  however,  which  was,  that* 
fince  he  was  capable  of  acting  for  himfelf,  he  had  behaved  in  fuch  a^ 
manner,  as  not  to  merit  reprehenfion  from  any  one  :  of  which,  both). 
he,  and  his  Senate  had  many  and  recent  proofs,"  And  having  adviiedt 
him. to  he,  more  modeft  for  the  future,  in.  fpeaking  of  others*,  and  to> 
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fronted  with  greater  cfcntton  kftd  ddibferarion  in  the  teetotaim  vf 
ttiilitafy  undertakings,  hfe  difmiflfed  fcitfi. 

•  After  thils  advantage,  the  Couift  Msftthid  with  his  viftoriowJ  army 
into  the  territories  df  Brefcifc,  and  having  prfcfently  over-run  aH  the* 
adjacent  Country,  encamped  wfahin  two  miles  of  the  City*  The 
Venetians,  on  the  bther  hand,  after  their  late  defeat,  having  trafim 
ntt  apprehend  that  it  v^ld'nbtbe  long  las  indeed  it  happened)  beforfe 
che  made  aft  attempt  up6A  Brefcia,  had  fortified  it  as  well,  and  with 
las  much  expedition,  is  their  ciftumftances  wodld  admit :  after  which, 
*fcky  began  to  raife  frefh'fdrCes  w*th  great  diligence,  and  having  col- 
lected fbme  fcattefed  remains  of  *hteir  late  army,  applied  to  the  Flo*- 
rentines  for  the  foccoiirs  they  wtere  obliged  by  ti-eaty  to  furniflx  diem 
with,  in  cafe  of  nabefflity.  And  the  Florentines  being  now  no  longer 
embroiled  in  the  war  with  King  Alphdnfo,  accordingly  fern  two 
thonfand  horfc,  and  one  thoufand  foot  to  their  afliftance  :  all  which 
reinforcements  put  them  in  a  condition  to  treat  of  peace. 

It  had  almdft  always  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public to  recover  twice  as  much  'by  treaty,  as  they  had  loft  in  an  un- 
ftrcceftful  war-;  and  tfhey  now  knew  that  the  Milahefe  were  exceed- 
ingly fuipicious  of  the  Count's  defigns ;  that  the  Count  ^was  nc*  con- 
tent with  being  merely  the  Commander  of  their  forces,  bat  fectfetly 
afpired  to  be  abfolute  Sovereign  of  Milan  :  and  that  it  was  in  their 
own  option  to  conclude  an  alliance  'with  either  of  them  ;  as  one  fide 
would  naturally  be  prompted  to  join  them  by  ambition,  and  the  other 
by  fear.  But  having  maturely  coflfidered  the  matter,  they  determined 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Count,  and  to  offer  htm 
their  afliftance  for  the  reduction  of  Milan,  imagining,  that  when  the 
Milanele  faw  they  were  betrayed  by  the  Count,  it  would  provoke 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  throw  themfelves  into  any 
other  hands,  rather  than  fubmit  to  him  j  and  that  when  they  were 
reduced  to  fuch  circumftances,  that  they  cdukl  neither  defend  them- 
felves,  nor  put  any  further  confidence  'in  the  Count  (having  no  other 
refuge)  they  muft  of  courfe  fly  to  them  for  protection.  Having  come 
to  thisrefolution,  they  began  to  tamper  with  the  Count,  whom  they 
found  very  well  difpofed  to  a  peace,  efpecially  when  he  perceived 
that  he  himfelf  ftiould  thereby  reap  the  fruits  of  the  late  viftory  at 
Caravaggio,  which  would  otherwife  redound  to  the  'honour  and 
emolument  of  the  Milanefe  alone.  A  treaty,  therefore,  was  foon 
concluded  betwixt  them,  by  ivhkih  the  Venetians  bbKged  themfelves 
to  pay  the  Count  thirteen  thoufand 'Florins  a  month,  till  he  had  con- 
quered Milan;  ahd  to'fllrhifli  him  wifh  four  th&tiaftd  hotfle,  and  two 
thoufand  foot,  as  long  as  the  war  lafted ;  and  the  Count,  on  the 

other 
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pjher  hand,  engaged  ta  refiore  to  the  Venetians,  all  the  towns  and 
pjifbners,  and  whatfoever  elfe  he  had  taken  from  them,  during  the 
$qurie  of  the  war  ;  and  to  red:  content  with  fuch  places,  only,  as  were 
in  th$  poi&ffion  of  Puke  Philip,  at  tlie  time  of  his  death*. 

When  the  news  of  this  treaty  arrived  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants  of 
jfcpt  City  wore  much  more  deje&ed  at  it,  than  they  had  been  elated 
ivith  tjjeijr  yidtory  at  Caravaggio;  the  Governors  complained,  the 
common  people  were  outrageous,  the  women  and  children  wept 
bitterly,  all  of  them  exclaiming  againft  the  Count,  as  a  traitor  and 
terjidiovs  wretch  i  and  though  they  had  not  any  great  hopes  left  of  be* 
iqg  ab]e  tp  prevail  upon  him,  either  by  entreaties,  of  petitions,  or 
D^QRufes>  to  change  the  refolution  he  had  taken ;  yet  they  fent  am- 
patfadors  to  him,  to  fee  what  he  could  fay  for  himfelf,  and  what  face 
J)£  put  i*pop  fo  upgrateful  and  wicked  a  manner  of  proceeding.  When 
jhey  were  introduced  into  his  prefence,  one  of  them  thus  addrefled 
himfelf  to  him ; 

«  Thpfc  that  feek  to  obtain  any  end,  commonly  make  ufe  either 
jaf  Amplications,  or  gratuities,  or  menaces,  to  thole  whom  tliey  have 
tp  deal  with,  in  hopes  that  being  either  moved  by  companion,  or 
BjaQed  by  felf-intereii,  or  terrified  with  threats,  they  may  at  lad:  be 
induced  to  comply  with  their  requefts  :  but  as  none  of  thefe  three 
llifiereot  methods  of  application  make  any  impreffion  upon  hardr 
fearted  and  rapacious  mou,  and  fuch  as  are  buoyed  up  with  an  opi- 
jpiop  of  their  own  great  power  and  fignificance,  thofe  that  endeavour 
Cither  XQ  foftea  them  by  entreaties,  or  gain  them  by  preients,  or 
frighten  them  with  menaces,  will  foon  have  the  mortification  to  iind 
tbfiy  arp  labouring  to  no  purpofe.  As  we  have,  therefore,  at  tail, 
tbpugh  $qq  ]ate,  difcovered  the  cruelty,  the  ambition,  and  the  pride 
gf  .your  heart;  we  are  now  come,,  not  to  rik  any  favour,  nor  with 
ithe  le^ft  yexpeftatiou  of  obtaining  it,  if  we  fliould  afk ;  but  to  remind 
yoij  of  .the  kindnefles  you  have  received  from  the  people  of  Milan, 
4q4  to  upbraid  you  with  the  ungrateful  manner  in  which  you  have 
rpquited  them :  that  fa  amongft  the  numberlcis  mLferies  and  cala- 
mities jvjiich  you  have  brought  .upon  us,  we  may  at  lea  ft  enjoy  the 
j$ea£ire  of  reproaching  you  with  them.  Recoiled:  the-cjreurnftances 
vqu  wa?  in  after  the  death  of  Duke.  Philip.  You  was  at  enmity  with  the 
f  oj>e,  ap^  the  King. of  Naples.  The  Florentines  and  Venetians  wriom 
you  had  fo  bafely  deferted,  could  not  help  reciting  the  affront,  though 
they  had  no  further  qccaiion  for  your  fervice,  add  looked  upon  you 
as  an  enemy.  You  was  debilitated  and  exhausted  by  the  war  1q 
which  #ou  had  be**  engaged  againii  the  Church ;  you  was  ieri  in  a 
Jltf'pflffi  wit^MX  in4^,^vimoutiinoney,  without  friends,  or  any  hopes  - 

of 
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of  being  able  to  prefcrve  vour  own  dominions,  and  former  reputa- 
tion, which  mule  have  been  inevitably  loft,  if  we  had  not  been 
fimple  enough  to  take  you  into  our  bofom,  out  of  the  reverence  we 
bore  to  the  memory  of  our  late  Duke,  with  whom  you  had  entered 
into  fiich  treaties,  and  controlled  Jo  near  an  alliance,  that  we  had 
reafbn  to  expe£t  die  afiedtion  you  profefied  for  him,  would  have  de- 
scended to  his  fubje£ts ;  and  tnat  when  you  confidered  how  many  fa- 
vours .we  had  added  to  thofe  you  received  from  the  Duke,  the  union 
betwixt  us  would  have  continued  firm  and  indiffolublc :  upon  which 
account,  we  not  only  punctually  fulfilled  all  his  former  engagements 
with  you,  but  gave  you  the  aftual  pofleflion  of  Brefcia  too,  till  you 
■could  make  yourfelf  mailer  of  Verona.     Whit  could  we  either  give, 
or  promife  you  more  ?  What  greater  favours  could  you  have  received, 
or  even  hoped  for  at  that  time,  we  do  not  fay  from  us,  but  from  any 
•other  State  ? — For  thefe  unexpected  kindnefles,  you  have  recom- 
penced  us  in  a  manner,  indeed,  which,  we  muft  own,  was  likewife 
altogether  unexpected  and  undeferved  by  us.     Nor  was  this  the  firft 
inftance  of  your  perfidy;  for  no  fooner  was  you  inverted  with  the 
command  of  our  forces,  but  you  took  pofleflion  of  Pavia  for  yourfelf, 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  juftice  and  equity  :  from  which  firft  fample 
oif  your  friendfliip,  we  might  well  have  learned,  what  we  had  to  ex- 
pea  from  you  for  the  future.     This  injury,  however,  we  bore  with 
patience,  in  hopes  that  fo  great  an  acquifition  would  have  fatiated 
-your  ambition  :  but  alas  !  we  find  to  our  forrow,  that  fuch  as  grafp 
at  the  whole,  will  never  be  content  with  a  part.         You  promifed, 
that  we  fhould  enjoy  all  the  conquefts  you  afterwards  made,  well 
knowing,  that  what  you  gave  us  at  feverai  times,  you  could  take  from 
us  all  at  once  ;  as  it  has  happened  in  fadfc  fince  the  victory  of  Cara- 
vaggio,  which  being   purchased  at  the  expence  of  our  blood  and 
treafure,  has  fince  been  unhappily  perverted  to  our  ruin.     Wretched 
are  the  States  that  are  obliged  to  be  continually  in  arms,  to  defend 
their  liberties  againft  the  attempts  of  ambitious  invaders ;  but  much 
more  fo  are  thofe»that  are  forced  to  employ  mercenary  and  perfidious 
foldiers,  like  you,  for  that  purpofe.    May  our  fate,  however,  be  a 
warning  to  pofterity,  though  we  ourfelves  were  fo  infatuated,  as  not 
to  remember  how  the  Thebans  were  treated  in  the  like  circum- 
ftances  by  Philip  of  Macedon ;  who,  after  he  had  been  their  General, 
and  conquered  their  enemies,  in  the  firft  place  turned  their  enemy 
iimfelf,  and  then  ufurped  the  fovereignty  over  them.     We,  for  our 
-    narts,  cannot  with  juftice  be  accufed  of  any  other  fault,  but  of  hav- 
ing put  too  much  confidence  in  a  perfon  whom  we  ought  not  to 
have  trailed  at  all ;  efpecially  if  we  nad  called  to  mind  his  former 

behaviour 
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behaviour,  and  been  upon  our  guard,  as  we  ought  to  have  been* 
agaudt  his  reftlefs  and  unbounded  ambition,  which  was  never  fattf- 
fed  in  any  ftate  or  condition :  a  pedbn  who  had  betrayed  the  Lord 
off  Lucca,  extorted  foch  vaft  fums  from  th<  Florentine*  and  Vene- 
tians, treated  our  late  Prince  with  contempt,  infulted  a  King,  and 
(which  was  ftill  more  heinous)  had  rebelled  againft  God,  and  perie- 
cutcd  Jus  Church  in  fb  atrocious  a  manner.  We  ought  not,  indeed, 
tot  have  flattered  ourfelves,  that  fuch  a  man  would  treat  the  Milanefe 
with  more  refpett  than  he  had  done  thofe  great  and  powerftil  States  ; 
nor  to  have  expeded,  that  one  who  had  fo  often  violated  his  engage- 
ments with  others,  would  ever  be  faithful  to  us.  The  imprudence^ 
however,  for  which,  others  may  condemn  us,  can  be  no  excufe  for 
wur  )treachecy,  nor  ikrecn  you  from  the  infamy  with  which  you.  wiH 
lift  branded,  when  it  is  known  to  die  world  how  much  jfoftwi  we 
hfkw  to  make  thefe  complaints.  Does  not  your  own  confidence  re* 
proach  you  ?  Do  you  feel  no  remorfe  when  you  reflfed,  that  you  have 
turned  thofe  arms  upon  ourfelves,  which  we  had  taken  up  to  defend 
outlaws  and  liberties  againft  the  invafions  of  others  ?  We  atipeal  to 
ypur  own  breaft:  Do  you  not  look  upon  yourfelf  as  a  Parrjcufc  ?  Qui 
you  .deny,  that  you  deferve  the  fevered  and  mpft  exemplary .  of  all 
jMlnifiiments  ?  But  if  you  are  fo  blinded  by  ambition,  that  you  are  not 
capable  of  judging  yourfelf,  the  whole  world  has  been  witnefs  of 
your  iniquities,  and  will  rife  up  in  evidence  againft  you :  God  himfclf 
v$\r  open  your  eyes,  and  make  you  fenfible  of  your  mifdeeds,  if  tlie 
uqfa ^Ugrant  perfidy,  if  perjury  and  treafon  are  crimes  in  his  fights 
tljtWgW  .indeed,  his  Divine  Providence  fometimes  permits  die  kicked 
tflffcapewith  impunity  for  a  while  (as  the  cafe  may  be  at  prefent)  tb 
bfrtfrt  jpAruments  of  nis  vengeance,  and  to  bring  about  lbme  great 
an<jLgQodpurpofe  that  is  indifcernible  to  our  eyes.  Flatter  not  ybutf* 
fatf*  tjttjpefore,  with  the  hopes  of  certain  victory.  Ypu  have'  little 
xtffax^.p  expc<3  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  and  we,  for  our  parts*  art) 
dbtffjuuped  to  defend  our  liberties  like  men,  and  in  cafe  we  cannot 
oaJSeWQlhem,  to  fubmit  to  any  other  Prince,  rather  than  your  yoke. ; 
Ikljt  if,  as  a  chaftifement  for  our  fins,  and  in  (pile  of  our  utq&pjfc 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  we  fliould  have  the  misfortune  after  all,  to 
Df^fnac  fubjed  to  you,  depend  uppn  it,,  thaf  9.  dpminion  ufurped  by 
fr^wk  and  founded  in  violence,  will  end.  with  ignoifi£ny,,and  utte< 
deftrwftion  to  yourfelf  or  your  children ." 

.  The  .Count,  though  inwardly  ftung  with  thefe  reproaches,  did  not 

(hew  any  extraordinary  emotion,  either  in  his  countenance  or  geftures," 

hut  cfcltaly  replied,-  «•  that  Us  tfhty  feemed'  blinded  With{  pafflon,  he 

fhoridift  ibme  ihtfalfute  6v*lb6kl their  ihdttcrfctiori  and  OT  language,' 
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fBfl  the  high  provocation  they  had  given  him  in  lb  injurious  *  fcharge ; 
10  ev«y  particular  of  Whtefc,  he  would/  however,  hive  returned  an 
«i£wer,  if  thtl*  had  been  any  body  present  thai  was  capable  of  judg- 
ing Itetwixt  them;  as  he  could  make  it  plainly  appear,  that  he  had 
nevpryct  injured  thcMilanefe  in  the  leaft  idegree/  and  that  all  his 
paft  endeavours  had  been  -only  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  him. 
.That  they  could  not  help  remembering  in  what  marine}1  they  had  fce- 
itaiired  to  him,  after  the  battle  of  Carayaggio  $  when,  ihftead  of  te- 
waidfeg  him  for  his  fervices  with  die  fte*  gift  of  either  Brtfcia  or 
VettA*,  as  thejr  had  promifed>  they  wire  fecretly  negotiating  a  peace 
With  the  Venetians ;  thtt  (o  the  odium  of  the  quarrel  might  be  thrown 
Upon  Urn  alone,  whilft  they  ran  away  with  the  fruits  of  the  vi&ory, 
the  merit  of  concluding  a  peace,  and  aH  the  other  advantages  he  had 
gained  them  in  the  courfe  of  that  war.  They  hid  no  reason  to  com- 
phiAr  therefore*  he  faid,  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  Vene- 
tians, fiflce  they  had  endeavoured  to  do  Co  themfelves :  and  that  if  he 
had  deferred  it  a  little  longer,  it  mnft  have  fallen  to  bis  lot  to  reproach 
them  with  that  ingratitude  of  which  drey  now  accufed  him  j  but  with 
what  truth,  the  fame  God  whom  they  had  fo  fofcmnly  called  upon  to 
faeflge  the  injuries  they  pretended  to  have  received,  would  not  tail  to 
{hew,  at  the  end  of  the  war *  when  it  would  be  feen,  he  made  no 
doubt,  which  of  them  had  juftice  on  their  fide,  and  was  moft  favoured 
Tby  Heaven." 

After  die  Count  had  thus  difiAifled  the  Amfcafladors,  he  hegan  to 
ttafe*  prttoatfetfofls  for  invading  the  Miknefe ,•  and  they  Toeing  ddfer- 
ittined  to  defend  themfel  ves,  took  Francifco  and  Giacopo  Piccirrino  into 
their  pay  (who  out  of  the  ancient  jealoufy  that  fubfifted  betwixt  the 
Bnccefcan  and  Sforzefcan  parties,  had  always  faithfully  adhered  to 
this  Milanefe)  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  their  affiftance  to  preferve 
vtxAt  liberties  5  especially  if  they  could  find  fome  means  to  detach 
dm  Venetians  f*cim  the  Coftftt,  who  they  thought  Would  not  very 
long  continue  fo  M%  united.  The  Count  was  of  the  fame  opinion, 
Ota  therefore  judged  it  the  beft  way  to  ftrengthen  the  confederacy 
fcemrixt  them,  by  motives  of  felf  intereft,  fince  other  obligations  and 
engagements  did  not  appear  to  him  fufiicient.  For  this  purpoie,  in 
concerting  their  plan  of  operations  for  the  profecution  of  the  war, 
he  prepoicd  that  they  fliould  lay  fiege  to  Crema   [0],  whilft  he 

.  [«]  'Cncmt  11  the  capital  of  a  little  Country,  called  Crcmafco,  upon  the  river  Serio, 
which  joins  the  Adda  upon  die  border*  of  the  Milatiefe.  There  is  a  fine  Palace  and  a 
Caftle,  wfth  other  fortifications,  which  now  make  it  ibesething  cotlidcrabJe ;  though 
it  was  formerly  iut  ah  ordinary  town.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Biibop,  and  at  prcfent  tubjtSt 
to  the  Vetietiairt.  ' 

With 
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with  the  reil  of  theif  forces  ovcr-^  the  QtbfT  parte,  of  th^f 
The  Venetians  fwallpweij  the  haft,  Vnd  cpiitimjea  ficnpi  to  thf  C^*^ 
till  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  territofies  depeii4ilie;vipQB 
Milan,  and  reduced  the  City  itfelf  to  fuch  extremities 'by  cnttuxg  off 
alt  communication  with  the  Coup tiy#  and  preventing  any  prQYWQS^ 
from  being  brought  into  it,  that  the  Citizens  defpajring  of  xditffypxQ 
any  other  quarter,  fent;  AmbaiTadors  to  befeech  the  Vcnetiajni  ibtxpfr* 
mifei  ate  their  condition,  and  affift  them  in  defending  their  liberties,  at 
afigpod  Republicans  ought  to  do,  rather  than  fuppprt  a  Tyrant  in  hi| 
ambitious  defigns,  whofe  career  they  would  not  afterwards  be  able 
rieafure,  ifhefhoulc'  <*•**•        **  **•* 

fetfne  time,  that  the* 

part  of  the  Duchy       .___..  __       _  _. __ 

by  the  treaty  he  had  To  lately  entered  into  with  them;  finge  it  was 
well  known  he  afpired  to  the  whole. 

But  the  Venetians  were  not  yet  mafters  of  Crema,  and  being  loth 
to  change  fides  till  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  it,  they  anfwered  the 
Ambaffadors  \x\  public,  "  that  as'  they  were  in  alliance  with  th* 
Count,  they  could  not  fend  the  Milanefe  any  fuccour  :"  but  irt  private 
tfhey  fooke  in  different  terms,  and  defired  thefti  to  tell  their  matters, 
that  they  might  depend  upon  their  affiftance. 

The  Count  had  now  drawn  his  forces  fo  near  Milan,  that  he  madfc 
in  aflault  upon  the  fuburbs :  and  the  Venetians  having  at  laft  takej^ 
Crema,  thought  it  high  time  to  relieve  the  Milanefe  j  for  which  jpur- 
pofe  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  engaged  themicjves 
by  the  firft  article  of  it  to  maintain  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  they 
fent  orders  to  fuch  of  their  forces  as  were  with  the  Count  to  leave 
his  Camp,  and  join  the  reft  of  their  own  army  :  acquainting  the 
Count  like  wife  at  the  fame  time  with  what  they  had  done,  and  allow* 
Ing  hini  twenty  days  to  accede  to  the  treaty  liimfelf  if  he  pleafetj- 
The  Count  was  nQt  at  all  furprized  at  this  event,  as  he  had  long  forel 
feen  it,  and  daily  expected  it  would  happen  :  neyerthelefs,  when  it 
Hid  come  to  pais,  he  was  no  lefs  chagrined  at  it  than  the  Milanefe  ha£ 
feen  when  he  deferted  them.  He  therefore  defired  the  Ambaffador* 
Who  had  been  fent  from  the  Senate  of  Venice  to  notify  the  treaty  to 
HjinL  that  they  would  give  him  two  days  to  confider  ot  it,  and  then, 
life  laid,  he  would  return  them  an  anfwer:  during  which  time  he 
refojved  with  himfelf  to  amufe  the  Venetians,  and  not  to  give  up  his 
prefcjit  undertaking.  With  this  defign,  bp  pyblujly  g*ve  out  {fi^t  he 
Would  accede  to  the  Peace,  and  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Vm^e,  with  full 
power  to  ratify  it  j  giving  them  private  inftru&ions,  however,  not 
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to  do .  it  Upon  any  Recount  whatsoever,  but  to  protraft  die  matter  as 
tcaak  as  poffible  with  all  the  cavils  and  difcuffions  they  could  invent. 
And  to  make  the  Venetians  believe  that  he  was  really  in  earned,  he 
oot, only  made  a  truce  with  the  Milanefe  for  a  month,  but  drew  off 
his  forces  from  their  walls,  and  fent  them  to  quarters  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  which  he  had  taken  from  them.    To  this  feint  was 
owing  all  his  future  fuccefs*  and  the  ruin  of  the'  Milanefe  :  for  the 
Venetians  depending  upon  a  peace,  wire  more  remifs  in  making  pre- 
parations for  war  3  and  the  Milanefe  feeing  a  truce  concluded,  the 
enemy  drawn  off,  and  the  Venetians  their  friends,  were  firmly  perfua- 
ded  die  Count  had  given  up  all.  further  defign  of  molefting  them. 
A  dcJufion  that  was  doubly  prejudicial  to  them:  for  in  the  firft  place, 
it  lulled  them  into  fecurity,  and  made  them  negledt  to  take  proper 
meafures  for  their  defence ;  and  in  the  next,  as  the  coaft  was  now 
clear  of  the  enemy  and  it  happened  to  be  feed  time,  they  fowed  vaft 
quantities  of  their  grain,  which  put  it   in  the  Counf  s   power  to 
diftrefs  them  fo  much  the  fooner.     But  he  on  the  other  hand,  well 
knowing  how  to  make  an  advantage  of  their  oversights,  took  the 
opportunity  of  this  interval  to  refrefli  himfelf  and  his  men,  and  to  look 
out  for  other  allies. 
.  During  this  war  in  Lombardy,  the  Florentines  had  not  taken  any 
fide,  nor  fhewn  the  leaft  favour  to  the  Count,  eitherwhen  he  took 
part  with  the  Milanefe,  or  afterwards  when  he  invaded  them  ;  for 
as  he  had  no  great  occafion  for  their  affiftance,  he  did  not  afk  it  with 
much  importunity  :  they  had  indeed  fent  fome  fuccours  to  the  Vene- 
tians after  the  battle  of  Caravaggio,  in  confequence  of  the  alliance 
which  then  fubfifted  betwixt  them.     But  Count  Sforza  being  now 
deierted  by  the  Venetians,  and  not  knowing  to  whom  elfe  he  could 
have  recourfe,    earneftly  follicited  the  aid  of   the  Florentines ;   for 
which,  he  applied  both  publicly  to  the  government  of  Florence,  and 
privately  to  his  friends  in  that  City ;  particularly  to  Cofimo  de'  Medici, 
with  whom  he  had  always  lived  in  great  intimacy,  and  who  had 
conftantly  not  only  aflifted  him  with  his  advice,  but  furnifhed  him 
with  liberal  fupplies  of  money  in  all  his  undertakings.     Nor  did  he 
fail  him  in  this  exigency ;  for  he  both  gave  him  large  fums  out  of  his 
own  private  purfe,  and  encouraged  him  to  purfue  his  prefeht  enter- 
prize  :  ufmg  all  his  endeavours  at  the  fame  time  that  fuccours  might 
be  fent  him  by  the  public ;  but  in  this  he  met  with  fome  oppofition. 
For-  Neri  Capponi,  who  had  then  a  very  great  intereft  in  Florence, 
thought  it  would  not  be  cojififtent  with  die  iafety  of  the  Republic 
to  let  the  Count  become  matter  of  Milan;  and  that  it  would  conduce 
more  to  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  in  general,  if  he  acceded  to  the 

treaty 
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treaty  of  peafce,  inftead  of  continuing  the  war,  He*  was  appHhcrtfivc 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Milanefe,  in  the  height  of  the  refentment 
they  had  conceived  againft  the  Count,  might  throw  themfelves  en- 
tirely into  the  arms  of  the  Venetians,  which  muft  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  all  the  other  Princes  m  Italy  :  and  in  the  next,  he  thought 
if  the  Count  fhoiild  get  pofleffion  of  Milan,  his  arms,  when  fupported 
by  fo  powerful  a  ftate,  would  grow  too  formidable;  and  that  if  he^ 
who  was  fo  troublefome  whilfthe  was  only  a  Count,  fhould  ever  come 
to  be  a  DUke,  he  would  then  be  infupportable.  For  thefe  reafons, 
he  faid,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Republic  of  Florence  and 
all  Ifely,  that  the  Count  fhould  be  left  to  live  upon  the  reputation' of 
h»'  amis,' as  he  had  done  before,  and  that  Lombardy  fhould  be  divi- 
ded into  two  Common- wealths,  which,  it  could  hardly  be  fuppofed, 
would  agree  fo  well  together  as  to  unite  for  the  ruin  of  any  other 
State,  and  fingly,  they  could  hurt  nobody.  To  eflfeft  which,  he 
knew  no  better  expedient,  than  to  give  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Count's 
fbllicitations,  and  continue  in  league  with  their  old  allies  the  Vene- 
tians; 

Thefe  fuggeftions,  however,  made  very  little  impreflion  upon  Co- 
fimo's  friends,  who  thought  Capponi  did  not  give  this  advice  out  of 
any  regard  for  the  public  good,  but  becaufe  he  was  jealous  that  Cofimo 
would  become  too  powerful  by  his  friendfhip  with  the  Count,  if  the 
latter  fhould  make  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan.  And  Cofimo  for  his  own 
part  took  upon  him  to  demonftrate,  that  afiifting  the  Count  would  be 
fo  far  from  being  of  any  prejudice  either  to  Italy  in  general,  or  their 
own  Republic  in  particular,  that  it  would  be  of  the  greateft  fervice 
to  both :  fince  it  was  folly  to  imagine  that  the  Milanefe  could  main- 
tain their  liberties,  confidering  the  temper  of  the  Citizens,  then: 
manner -of  living,  and  the  faftions  then  reigning  amongft  them; 
'All  which  rtiade  it  impoflible  to  eftablifh  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ih  that  City :  fo  that  it  muft  of  neceffity  happen  that  either  the 
Count  would  become  Duke,  or  the  Venetians  ablolute  Lords  over  it. 
And  in  that  cafe,  nobody  could  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  whether  it 
*?ould  be  more.'  eligible  to  have  a  potent  friend  for  their  neighbour, 
Or  aft  enemy  whofe  power  would  then  be  overgrown  and  uncontroul- 
abk.  Nor  was  it  to  be:  feared  that  the  Milanefe  would  rafhly  put 
themfelves  under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  merely  becaufe  they 
were  at  war  with  the  Count :  for  the  Count  had  a  party  and  friends 
in  Milan,  and  they  had  none:  upon  which  account,  the  Citizens, 
when  they  found  they  could  no  lbftger  defend  their  liberties,  would 
certainly  be  more  inclinable  to  fubmit  to  the  Count  than  to  the 
Venetians.  i 
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.  : SIhk difference *£ opinion:  amongft  tbeprincipal Citizens,  kept the 
Florentines  for  fometime  in  fufpence:  at  laft,  however,  ^thCT  agreed 
to: fend' Ambtffadora  with  infhu&iona  to  conclude  a  treaty  at  alliance 
.with  the  Count  immediately,  provided  theyfhould  find  him  in  fuck 
circumfbanccs*  as  madcitfeemjrcobablethathe  would  fuoceed  in  his 
defigns;  but,  otherwise,  to  raifc  difficulties  and  objefl^  inordef 
to  defer  it.  Thefe  Ambafladors  were  got  no  former  tban  Reggie* 
when  they  heard  the  Count  had  take*  Milan:  fbr  as  fbonas  the 
truce  expired,  he  had  fuddcnly  invefted  th at  City  again  *rith  all  hit 
forces,  in  hopes  of  carrying  it  very  iban  in  fpiic  of .  the  Venetians, 
who  could  not  fuccour  it  on  any  fide,  except  from  the  Adda,  and  that 
pais  was  eaiily  guarded.  He  knew  very  well,  that,  as  it  i  was  the 
winter  feafon,  the  Venetians  would  not  be  able  to  lie  in  a  camp  any 
where  near  him ;  and  therefore  made  no  doubt  of  reducing  the  town 
long  before  the  return  of  the  4priogr  efpecially  iincc  Frsncifco  Pkct* 
nioo  was  now  dead,  and  his  brother  Giacopo  left  (cie  Commander  of 
alLtheir  forces,  i.  •   ,r 

The  Venetians  in  the  mean  time  had  fent  an  Ambaffador  to  encou* 
rage  the  Milanese  to  make  a  refohite  defence,  with  sdfiarances  alio  of 
Ibeedy  and  effectual  relief:  and  there  a&ually  happened  fevcral  flight 
ikiimifhes  betwixt  their  troops  and  thofe  of  the  Count,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  winter.  But  as  loon  as  the  .weather  grew  more  favours 
able,  they  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Pandolpho  Malate&v 
«ad  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adda;  where  they  held  a 
Council  of  war  to  conlidcr  whether,  in  order  to  fiiccour  Milan,  they 
fhould  attack  the  Count  and  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  Pandolpho 
their  general,  who  well  knew  the  bravery  of  the  Count  and  his  troops, 
advifed  them  not  to  run  that  riique,.  and  thought  they  might  obtaia 
a  more  certain  victory  over  him  by  avoiding  an  engagement*  as  the 
want  of  forage  and  other  provifions,  muft  in  a  very  fhort  time,  oblige 
him  to  move  his  quarters.  Upon  this  confideration,  he  perfuaded 
them  to  continue  in  the  Camp  where  they  then  lay,  which  would 
keep  up  thefpirits  of  the  Milanefe  and  prevent  them  from  furrender- 
ing  to  the  Count.  This  advice  was  approved  of , by  the  Venetians, 
becaufe  they  thought  it  a  fecure  manner  of  proceeding,,  and  were  not 
without  fome  hopes  that  the  Milanefe,  being  ftill  kept  in  great  diftrefs* 
would  at  laft  fubmit  to  them,  rather  than  the  Count,  from  whom 
they  hadijreceived  fo  many  injuries*  In  the  mean  time  the  Milanefe 
were  reduced  to  extreme  miicr^  for  gstha^.waa^a  great  number 
of  poor  people  in  the  City,  aamy  ofc  them  ctoppfd  down  dead  in  .the: 
flreets  every  dbty/ibn  ^^  ksfcicmtihtt 

and  complaints  in  every  quarter  of  it,  the  Governors  began  to  he 
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spprehenfive  of  an  infurrdtion,  and  therefore  took  all  pofliHe  means 
to  prevent  any  tumult,  or  aflembling  of  the  people. 
-The  Commonalty  are.noteafily  excited  to  mifchief;  but  when 
they  are  once  fo  dilpoftd,  any  little  accident  ferves  to  put  them  m 
mbtion.  It  happened  one  day,  that  two  perfons  of  no  very  great  con- 
fiAoration. meeting  each  other  near  the  Porta  Nuova,  fell  into  a  con- 
incrfation  roncerning  the  miferable  condition  to  which  the  City  was 
reduced,  and  what  means  were  left:  to  relieve  it*  This  being  over- 
head by  others,  the -people  infenfibly  gathered  about  them  till  they 
were  increafed  to  fuch  a  number,  that  a  report  was  fpread  through  the 
town  they  were  riling  there  againft  the  Magtftracy.  Upon  which, 
the  populace,  who  only  waited  tor  a  proper  opportunity,  immediately 
ran  to  arms,  and  having  appointed  one  Gaipar  da  Vico  Mercato  to 
be  their  leader,  they  made  fo  furious  an  affault  upon  the  place  where 
the  Magiftrates  were  fitting,  that  all  thofe  that  could  not  mike  their 
fc&ape  by  flight  were  killed  upon  the  fpot ;  amongft  whom  was  Leo- 
nardo Veneto,  the  Venetian  ambaflador,  who  had  laughed  at  their 
miieries,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  principal  occafion  of  them. 
When  they  had  thus  in  a  manner  made  themlelves  matters  of  t2ie 
City,  they  began  to  confute  what  were  the  moft  proper  means  to  be 
taken,  in  order  to  deliver  them  out  of  their  prefent  diltrefs  and  reftore 
their  former  tranquillity.  At  laft  it  was  unanimouily  agreed  amongft 
them,  fince  they  could  no  longer  preferve  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dency* to  put  themlelves  under  the  protection  of  fome  Prince  that 
was  able  to  defend  them.  But  they  could  not  fo  readily  agree  about 
die  perfon ;  fome  propofed  King  Alphonfo,  fome  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
4ad  others  the  King  of  France,  but  nobody  mentioned  the  Count;  fo 
ftrong  did  the  refentment  of  the  people  run  againft  him !  however,  as 
thcy«20uld  not  unite  in  their  choice  of  any  other  Prince,  Vico  Mercato 
at  laft  ventured  to  propofe  the  Count,  and  reprefented  to  them  at 
large,  that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  war,  there  was  no 
other  way  left  but  to  fubmit  to  him;  as  their  neceflities  demanded  a 
certain  and  immediate  peace,  and  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  feed  upon  the  hopes  of  future  fuccour,  which  after  all  might  poilibly 
be  very  uncertain,  and  at  a  great  diftance.  He  exculed  the  Count's 
conduit,  and  threw  the  blame  upon  the  Venetians  and  other  States  in 
Italy,  fome  of  which  out  of  ambition,  and  others  out  of  jealoufy  and 
avarice,  would  not  fuffer  them  to  live  free;  and  faid,  that  fince  they 
were  now  under  aneceffity  of -giving  up  their  liberties,  it  behoved  them 
to  give  tbem  up  to  a  perfon  who  both  knew  how,  and  was  furficiently 
aUe*to defend  than;  that  fo$  when  they  had  loft  their  freedom,  they 

might 
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might  at  lcaft  have  the  confolation  of  enjoying  peace,  and  not  be 
plunged  into  afiill  more  dangerous  and  deftru&ive  war,     __ 

This  harangue  was  liftened  to  with  wonderful  attention  by  the 
populace,  who  as  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  alt  cried  out  with  one 
voice  for  the  Count,  and  immediately  difpatchedVico  Mercato  to  invite 
him  into  the  City  :^  which  invitation  Being  accepted  witli  great  joy 
by  the  Count,  he  made  his  entrance  into  Milan  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary in  the  year  1450,  and  was  received  there  with  incredible  accla- 
mations by  that  very  pebple  who  but  a  few  days  before  had  deteiled 
even  the  name  of  him  (/]• 

When  the  news  of  this  tefolu.tion  kraved  at  Ivloreace,  the  Floren- 
tines fcrit  orders  to  their  Ambafiadors,  who  were  yet  upon  the  road, 
that  inftcad  of  treating  with  him  as  Count  Sforza,  according  to  their 
firft  inftrudions,  they  fliould  now  pay  their  compliments  of  congra- 
tulation to  him  as  Duke  of  Milan,  inefe  Ambanadors  were  received 
witli  great  honour,  and  treated  with  the  highert  reft) eft  by  the  Duke, 
.who  well  knew  that  he  could  not  have  more  faithful  or  inure  power- 
ful allies  in  all  Italy  than  the  Florentines,  to  f^cure  hhn  fljrtinfi  the 
ambition  of  the  Venetians.  For  though  they  were  lit  hft  freed  from 
all  apprehenfions  of  the  Vifcohti  family,  it  was  generally  thought 
they  would  foon  be  embroiled  with  the'Arragonefe  and  the  I^epublic 

ft]  A  late  author  compares  the  populace  to  a  coquet,  who  upon  fome  diys,  is  not 
to  i*  prevailed  upon  either  by  fighs,  or  prefents,  or  follicitatiohs  of  any  kind;  The 
•est  day,  perhaps,  (he  falls  irtto  your  arms.-— Thus  there  aw  fome  ciroumftanon  of  affairs 
in  which  the  moft  plaufible  Manifefto's  of  thofe  that  take  up  arms  agpinft  their  Sovereign, 
win  not  have  the  leaft  efFedt  upon  the  people's  allegiance*  ,and  at  other  times,  one  half 
onlyof  fuch  pretences  will  be  fufficient'  to  bring  about  a  revolution. — This,  however, 
is  not  iltogether  to  be  imputed  to  the  levity  of  the  people :  for  how  fickle  and  iheon- 
ftant  foever  they  are  reckoned,  they  feldom  care  to  ftir,  except  impelled  by  fome  exte- 
rior force,  as  oppreffion  or  farpine  (as  in  the  cafe  before  us)  or  the  harangues  And  am- 
bitious intrigues  of  factious  Demagogues.  They  are  like  the  waters  of  the  Sea,  which 
are  ufually  calm  when  the  wind  does  not  blow  ;,;and  if  (like  feme  parts  of  that  element 
where  the  fermentation  of  fubterraneous  rtiatter  fometimes  occasions  a  fort  of  heaving 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  wind)  the  people  rife  of  their  own  accord,  it  is  but  a  tran- 
fient  fwell,  and  will  quickly  fubftde,  if  fome  perfons  of  note  and  popularity  do  not  put 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  them  *  according  to  Tully's  remark,  "  Ex  quo  intelligi  potuit 
quod  fsepe  di&um  eft,  ut  mare  quod  fui  natu'ra  tranquillum  (it,  ventorum  vi  agitari  atque 
turbari ;  fie  &  populum  Roman um  fua  fponte  pacatum,  homintim  feditioforttm  vocibus 
ut  violentiffimis  tempettatibus  concitari."  Orat.  pr*>Clutnt.  cmp.  49.  Our  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  was  well  apprized  of  this.  He  told  Philip  d«  Comixics,  *•  that  iq  all  the 
battles  he  had  won,  as  foon  as  he  found  the  vi&ory  fecure,  he  rode  up  and  down  the 
field,  and  cried  out,  Hfakn  tb*ptopUy  but  kill  the  Lerdsy  and  of  the  latter,  few  of  none 
efcaped;  by  which  means  he  came  at  laftto  reign  quietly/'  Cimin.  liv.  iii.  chap.  5. 
This  was  copying  Tarquin  the  proud.  \f  it h  4  ykncfa,  as  that  tyrant  had  copied  Periander; 
"  ibi  inambufam  tacitu*  iujiupa  jpapaverum  capiu  dicitur.baculQ  decufizuc.  •*  Liy.  Ilk,  i» 
cap.  54.  '  '  - "     ........... 
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*6f  -"Vfcnietf ;  as  bodi  the  former,  and  the  King  of  Naples' looked  jtipon 
;tbem  with  a  fufpirious  eye,  on  account  of  the  connexions  they  had 
fttwtts  hsid  With  the  court  of  France ;  and  the  Venetians  who  pcrcei- 
vttfthat  the  ftate  of  Florence  was  grown  as  jealous  of  them  as  it  for- 
indrly  had  bten  of  the  Vifcoriti,  and  remembered  with  what  inveteracy 
they  theriifelves  had  perforated  that  family,  began  to  be  afraid  they 
ihould  have  the  Jame  iheafure  now  dealt  out  to  them  in  their  turft ; 
4fld  therefore  determined  to  ruin  them  both  if  poflible.  In  thefe 
tiicumftances,  the  new  Duke'  of  Milan  prefently  rcfolved  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines :  and  the  Venetians,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  a  League  with  King  Alphonfo  againft  their  common  Ent- 
ities, as  they  called  them ;  in  which  they  agreed  to  take  up  arms  at 
the  lame  time,  and  that  the  King  fhould  invade  the  Florentine  domi* 
jtibbs,  whilit  the  -Venetians  attacked  the  Duke;  who  being  hardly 
ytt  fettled  in  his  government,  they  imagined  would  not  be  able  Jo 
tittkfc  head  againft  them,  either  with  his  own  forces  alone,  or  any 
btihot  affiftaace  he  could  procure.  But  as  the  League  betwixt  the 
two  Kipoblics  wis  (fill  in  force,  and  the  King  had  made  a  treaty  with 
{be  Ffcr&uinfcs  upon  the  concMfion  of  the  war  at  Piombino,  they  both 
tbfagfct  tbejr  could  not  juftify  commencing  hoftilities  without  fome 
loir  pretext  for  a  war.  Each  of  them,  therefore,  fent  an  Ambaflador 
to  Florence,  who  gave  the  Signiory  there  to  underftand,  that  thev 
dU  not  defign,  by  the  engagements  they  had  lately  entered  into  with 
teeraaotheev  to  aft  offenfively  againft  any  State  whatfoever;  but 
merely  to  defend' their  own.  After  which,  the  Venetian  AmbaJflador 
tOmuained  that  die  Florentines  had  given  Alexander,  the  Duke's 
brouer,  leave  to  pais  with  his  forces  through  Lunigiana  into  Lorn- 
baidy?  end  thatthey  had  been  the  authors  and  advifers  of  this  agree- 
ment tnade  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  Republic,  and  in  open  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  alliancothcn  fubfiftihg  betwixt  them  :  upon  which  account, 
he  begged  leave  to  reprefent  to  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  who- 
drerinjnres  untrther  perfon  without  caufe,  gives  him  a  juft  right  to 
rpvjehge  it;  artd  that,  if  they  broke  the  peace,  they  muft  naturally 
expeft  *  wac.' 

^o>thefe  remonftrances  Cofimo  de*  Mtdtcf  was  ordered  by  the 
Signiofy  to  return  their  anfwer ;  who  addrefling  himfelf  with  much 
temper  £nd  prudence  to  the  Ambaflador^,  recited  at  large  the  many 
fervices  and  good  offices  the  Republic  of  Venice  had  received  from 
thrttrf  Florence,  and  the  obligations  they  lav  wider  to  it  for  the  vafl 
aequifitions  th^y  hid  made  by  the  affiftance  ot  the  Florentines,  whole 
trcafurc,  and  arms,  and  •oounlcl  had  ever  been  at  their  ferviqf.  After 
Vol.  I.  R  r  which 
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which  he  told  them,  "  that  as  the  Florentines  had  been  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  the  union  betwixt  them,   they  would  not  be  the- 
firft  to  break  it;  for  having  always  been  lover*  of  peaee  thcmftlves, 
they  had  nothing  to  fay  againit  the  engagements  the  Venetians  had  en- 
tered into  with  King  Alphonfo* provided  they  were  not  intended  to 
difturh  the  public  tranquillity.  >  Tnat  i&deed  they  could  not  help  being 
3.  little  furprized  that  fo  wife  and  majeftic  a  Common-wealth  fliould 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  be  .at  the  tooubk  of  making  complaints 
of  fuch  trifling  and  infignifictnt  matter?  as  thepaflage  of  Alexander 
Sforza  through  Lunigiana,  and  the  agreement  betwixt  the  Duke  of 
Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  :  but  i£  they -thought  they  deferved 
9py  anfwer,  the  Florentines  took  that,  opportunity  of  deckiikig  that  a 
parage  through  their  dominions  ihouldalwnys  be  open,  ta  stay  friend : 
and  as  for  the  other  point  the  Duke  was  a  Prince  <rf>  fnch  abilities, 
that  he  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  their  advice  or  diredtion  in  the  choke 
of  his  allies.    That  he  therefore  fufpeded  there  was  fcsnething  more 
at  the  bottom  of  thefe  cavils  than  he  could  aflpeefeut difcover  %  but  if. 
that  fhould  be  the  cafe,  the  Florentines  would  tet  the:wwld  fee  that 
they  had  it  in  their  pewec,  a*t  only  to  be  good  friends  but  dangers 
ous  enemies."    Things  however  were  pretty  well  compe&d  for  that 
time,  and  the  Ambafladors  jfeemed  to  go  away  fatisfied  :;  but  the  con- 
clufion  of  fuch  a  treaty,  and  the  fobfeauent  behaviour  of  the  Venc-*- 
tians  and  King  Alphqafo,  gave  the  Owe  and  the  Florentines,  much 
more  reafon  to  expert  the  breaking  out  of  a.  new  war*  than  to. hope 
for  a  continuance  of  the  peace.    The  Florentine*,  therefore  having 
entered  into  a  (bid;  confederacy  with  the  Dukes,  the  Venetians  began  to 
difcover  their  hoftUe  clefigns  py  driving  all  the  Florentines  and*  their 
dependants  out  of  the  territories,  of  Venice  :  and  foon  after  Alphonfb 
did  the  fame*  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  treaty  be  had  made  with 
them  the  year  before,  without  arty  juftcapfe*  or  fonujeh  asafpecious 
pretence.    The  Venetians  hkewife  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Bolog- 
nefe;  and  having  furnished  fome  of  their  exiles  with  forces,  they 
^marched  towards  that,  City  in  the  night,  and  got  into  it  through  an  old 
fubterraneous  acquedu&  fo  nrivntdy  that  aft  body  waa  aware  of  their 
entrance  till  they  gave  the  alarm  themfelvcs :  upon  which,  the  Go- 
vernor Santi  Bentivqgljov  who  was  *wake  though  in  bed,  being  in- 
formed that  the  City  was  furprized  by  the  exile*,  immediately  got  up 
and  refolved  to  face  the  enemy.    And  though  he  was  adrided  by  many 
that  were  about  him  to  fcve  Jitjudfelf  by  flight  if  poflible,  fince  he 
could  not  iavej  the  City  if  tJ»j  Aeidj  yet  he  put  on  his  armour  and 
having  gathered  together  feme  friende  whom  hoencouraged  to  follow 
him,  he  attacked  the  WQiny,  and  not  only  touted  them*  but  killed 
4  many 
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masyiftnd  drofg  the  reft  out  of  the  City :  by  \thich  courageous  beha>- 
wourj  every  body  acknowledged  that  he  had  given  fufftcient  proof 
thrthe  wte  really  defcended  from  the  Houfe  of  the  BentivogU.' 

Theft  proceedings  fuliv  confirmed  the  Florentines  in  their  appre- 
henfions  of  a  war,  and  determined  them  to  make  the  ufual  prepara- 
tion* ft*  their  defien^et  for  which  purpofc  they  treated  a  Council  of 
Tm*  tsodb  fiew  Commaftdecs  into:  their  pay,  fent  Ambafiadors  to  Rome, 
Ntpfab  <  Venire,  Mlaiv  and  Siena,  to  denahnd  fuccours  of  their 
-aUicfi* to -know  what,  they  might  certainly  depend  upon  from  thofe  of 
whom  they  were. doubtful,  t<v  fix  fiich  as  were  wavering,  and  to 
penetrate  into  tbedefigns  of  their  entrate, 

iFflom  the  Pope  they,  got  nothing  but  general  declarations  of  hi* 
good  difpafodonr  towards  tfaem,  and  exhortations  to  peace.  The  King 
of ;  Naples  r  contented  himfelf  with  making  trifling  excufes  for  having 
damn  the  fubjedta  of  the  Florentines  out  of  his  dominions,  and 
ofieaed iafe  cendu&s  to  fuch  as  fiall  remained  behind  if  they  pleafed1 
to  •&  thcau.j  Andvthougkhe  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  conceal 
hiffcoAfcjdefigfirf*  yet  the  Ambafiadors  plainly  discovered  them,  and 
tbfenh*)  was  .nuking:  great  preparations  to  invade  their  Republic 
With  the  Duke  they  not  only  renewed  their  League,  butftrengthencd 
it  with  federal  additional  articles;  and  by  his  means  all  former  dif- 
fefCBoes  betwixt  them  and  the  Genoefe  were  compromifed  with  ft> 
oauch/atoe&iftian  on  both  fides,  that  they  became  good  friends  tor 
each  other,  though  the  Venetians  left  no  ftene  unturned  to  prevent 
thots  tceohciliation,  and  went  fo  far  as  even  to  follicit  the  Emperor  of 
Confbrotinoplfc  to  banifh  all  Florentines  out  of  his  Empire :  with 
fo  much?  rancour  did  they  begin  the  war,  fir  infatiable  was  their  ataw 
bition-of  rule,  and  fo  fully  bent  were  they  upon  the  utter  deftrudioi* 
•of  thodfc  to  whom  they  entirely  owed' all  their  power  and  greatnefsf 
hut  that' Prince  paying  no  regard  to  their  fbllicitations,  the  Seriate  of 
Venice  forbad  the  Florentine  Ambafiadors  to  enter  their  territories ; 
alledging,  that  as  they  were  in  League  with  the  King  of  Naples  and 
Arragon*;  they  could  not  admit  of  any  Embafiies  without  his  par- 
ticipation* .  But. the  Sienefe  received  their  Ambafiadors  with  much 
ihewi  of  kindneft  and  reipe&;  though  it  was  only  out  of  fear  of 
being  over-run  by  their  Matters  before  the  other  fide  could  fend  them 
any  fuccours  :  and  therefore  they  thought  it  the  beft  way  to  amufe 
them  for  a  time*  as  they  were  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  make  any 
refiftanoe*  .The  Venetians  however  and  King  Alphonfo  defigned  (as . 
it  was,  then  faid)  to  have  fent  Ambafiadors  to  Florence,  in  order 
to  juftify  the  war  they  were  going  to  make  upon  that  Republic  r  . 
but  as  the  Venetian  Ambaffador  was  refuied  entrance  into  the  Flo- 
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catg  ne  dormntons,  jtnA:  the  other  did?  not  care  to  take  that  charge 
whotty*  upontJhimfclf,:  that  Erabaffy  ftdl  to  the  gw>und;  ^and  the 
Venetians  had  the  fortification  toiee  themfelues  treated  tvitha^toaeh 
conteinpt  and  difregard  as  they  had  treated  the  Florentines  but  a  little 
while  before,  >j  :  j  «': 

In  the,  mid*  of  thefc.apprchett^ons,  the  Emperor  Fnedttfe  tht  third . 
[.^]ucame  into  Italy  to  be  crowned,  >and  on  ike-  jotfafof  Jdnoary  in 
the*  ye*  145H*  made*  his  .entry  into  Fkrencr^rkh  fifteen  hundred 
horfey  .where  he  was  received  with  the  higbeft  hoaourabyttheSigniory, 
and  ib|id  there  till  the  Sixth;  of  Fcbruaryra^Jwfaich  time  he  d*par~ 
ted.  for,  Rome,  to  receive  his.  Crown  hoax  abenbands'c&the  Pope. 
Aftcrrthat  ceremony  .was  aver,  and  Jiis  msfti^^onfchMtiated  with 
the  JSmprcfs*  [  r  ]  who  had*  come  *  thither  i  fey;  S*a*  be<  1  rettirnftd  into* 
Germany ;   but  came  back  again  <  to  Florence  the  May  'following, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  fame  demonstrations  of  refpetft  that 
he  had  been  before:  and  having  been:  magnificently  entertained  by 
the  Marquis  o£  Ferrara  as  he  was  going  biuiintD.Gefmany^he^ttond 
time,  he*  in  return  for  thofe  civilities^  made  that  Princes  gtent  of 
Modena  and  Reggio.     But  the  Fiarcntmes  were  not  dwerted  by  thefe4 
iblemnkies  from  making  due  preparation  for  the  approaching*  war  r 
and  to  give  reputation  to  thek  arms^and  (bike  a  terro^into  the  encriiy, 
they  ami  the  Duke  entered  into  a  League  with  the  Ming  of  France, 
for  the  mutual  defenceof  each  other's*  domintons,whiciLlhcy  publfthed' 
wdth great  triumph  and  oftentation  all  over  Italy^   a.: :■■; 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  i4£2r  when  the  Vene- 
tians reiblving  to  defer  the  hoftihties  no  longer,  entered  the  Duke  of 
Milan's  dominions  with  fixteen  thoufand  horfe  and  fix  thoufand  foot 
by  the  way  of  Lodi :  whilft  die  Marquis  of  Mcntfeerat,  either  moved 
by  hia  own  ambition  or  the  mitigation,  of  the  Venetians,  at  the  fame 
time  likewifc  invaded  him  on  the  fide  of  Alexandria.  ■  The  Duke 
on  the  other  hand,  having  afiembled  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand 
horfe  and  three  thouiand  foot  (after  he  had  put  fuificient  garrifons, 
not  only  into  Lodi  and  Alexandria^  but  into  all  other  fuch  places  a» 
he  thought  were  moft  liable  to.be  attacked  by  the  enemy)  fell  into 
the  territories  of  Breicia,  where  he  made  prodigious  havock;  laying 

[q\  This  Emperor,  furnamed  the  Pacific,  began  bit  reign:  in  1440,  and  reigned  53 
\cars.  He  was  a  Prince  of  great,  genorofity  and  grudenqe ;  spid  naturally  abhorring  war, 
he  endeavoured  to  fupply  in  policy  what  he  wanted  in  power.  He  bore  the  infults  that 
had  been  offered  him  by  feveral  of  the  Popes,  with  fuch  patience,  that  the  Italians  ufed 
to  (ay,  he  bad  a  dtedfiul  in  aJMng  tody.  It  was  in  the  ritb  year  of  his'  reign  that  he 
went  to  Rome  to  receive  hi*  crown  *t  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 

[r]  Eleanora  Infanta  of  Portugal. 
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wafte  the  country  on  every  fide,  and.  plundering  aH  the* townff  that 
were  not  .well  fortified.  And  the  Maixjuis  of  Montferrtt  being  alfo 
defeated  by  the  garrifons  at  Alexandria*  gave  the  Duke  an  Opportunity 
«£ :  Cuming  wkh  all  his  forces  upon  the .  Venetians  and  attacking  them 
with  greater  vigour. 

•  ,  WWlft- tht  war: waa  thus  carried  on  in  Lombardy  with  various  fuc- 
<£f^;Qnrtoth  fides,  hut  in  fo  feeble  a  manner  that  nothing  was  done 
wq^ relating  on  either*  the,  flame  likcwife  broke  out  in  Tufcany, 
^&ji9t  with,  greater ^ebemence^  nor  more  danger  than  it  had  done 
ip  toinbardyw  <  .Eerdaaand  the  illegitimate.  Son.  of  King  Alphonib, 
hwJinarchcdcinto  tbcdfe  parts  with  twelve  thoufand  meu.commanded 
by^Frederic.Lordof  Urbino;,  and  their  fiift>eitferprize  was  an  attempt 
upon  Foianpiin  the  Valetrf  Chiana  :.for  the>Sienele  being  their  friends, 
t£ty  entered  the  Flocentiqe  dominions  on  that  fide.  That-fortrefs 
Wf*  but  a  fmall  one,,  and:  neither  ftrong  nor  well  'garrifoned  5  the 
ittitnber  of  men  which  had  been  fent  thither  by  the  Sigrnory  for  its 
defence  not  exceeding  two  hundred  :  but  they  were.reckonedas  good 
anA&^fid  ibldier&as  anyinthnfe  times.  -Before  this  place  Ferdinand 
fitfidown  ^however,, either  the  refolution  of  the  befieged -was  &x  greats 
OF  Jthe  eondud  of  die  befiegers  fo  bad;  thaf  it  did  not  furrender  till 
after  fix  and  thirty  days:  which  gave  the  Florentines  time  to  provide 
better  for  places  of  greater  importance,  to  aflemble  their  troops, -and 
mfi£&*nore  cffe<33ual  preparations  for  their  defence.  ,.  .  - 

After  the  redu&ion  of  this  fartrefs,'  the  enemy  advanced  is  to  the 
territories  of  Chianti*  where  they  made  an  affault  upon  two  other 
plaoes  that  were  defended  only  by  the  townfinen,  but  were  not  able 
tocacry  them.  From  thence,  they  palled  on  to  Caftcllina,  a. town 
on  the  confines  of  Chianti*  about  ten  miles  from  Siena,:  neither  well 
fortified  by  art,  nor  ftrong  by  its  natural  fituation :  yet,  weak  as  Tit 
was  in  all  refpefis,  they  could  not  make  themfelves  matters  of  it  j  fo 
that  after  they  had  inverted  it  on  every  fide  for  the  fpace  of  forty  days, 
they,  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  and  make  a  fhameful  retreat. 
For  fo  contemptible  were  their  armies  in  thofe  days,  and  their 
method  of  making  war  attended  with  fo  little  danger,  that  towns 
which  now  would  be  abandoned  as  incapable  of  being  maintained, 
were  then  defended  in  fuch  a  manner,,  as  if  they  thought  them  im- 
poffible  to  be  taken. 

Whilft  Ferdinand  was  in  the  Country  of  Chianti,  he  made  daily 
incurfions  into  the  Florentine  dominions,  and  not  only  committed 
terrible  depredations  there,  but  advanced  with  «fome  of*  his  parties 
within  Six  miles  of  the  City,  to  the  great  confirmation  and  diftrefs 
of  the  Governors  there ;  who  having  afiembled  their  forces  to  the 

number 
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miihlfcr  ftf  fclgjht  thftttiknd  near  the  Caftle  of  Colte,  under  the  Com- 
mand bfAftb*ite  4a  Faehza  and  Gifhiondo  Malatefta,  did  ndl  care 
however  to  ctome  to  an  engagement,  but  kept  at  a  good  diftance  from 
the  enemy :  becaufe  they  knew  very  well,  as  long  as  their  army  was? 
entire,  they  could  not  fuffer  much  by  the  war ;  as  the  little  places 
whfch'might  be  taken  from  them,  would  be  reftored  at  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace ;  and  for  ;thofe  of  greater  tonfequence  they  'were 'in  no 
pam,  teing  aflured  that  the  enemy  Would  not  then  venture  to  make 
any  attempt  upoh  them.  King  Alph6nfo  had  likewife  a  fleet  con- 
fifting  of  about  twenty  fail  of  Gallies  and  other  fuch  veffels  hoveling 
upon  the  Coaft  of  Pifa ;  and  whilft  he  befieged  Caftellifta  by  land* 
he  ma&e  an  attack  upon  .the  Caftle  of  Vada  by  Sea/  which  lie  took 
through  the  negligence  of  the  Governor.  This  acquisition  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  infeftfrig  all  the  adjacent  Country :  but  his  exciir- 
lions  were  at  laft  checked  by  fbme  forces  which  the  Flbrentmes  fcnt 
to  .Campiglia,  who  put  an  end  to  thofe  depredations  and  kept  his  men 
clofcly  cbfcfined  to  the  Sea  Coaft; 

'  The  Pope  in  the  mean  time  did  hot  interfere  in  thefe  broils  any  far* 
ther  than  endeavouring  to  re-elhf&ltfh  peace  amongft  die  contending 
parties.  But  whilft  he  had  the  addrett  to  keep  huiifelf  out  of  the 
war  abroad,  he  was  in  no  little  danger  at  home.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  Rome  one  Stephen  Pdrfcari,  a  Citizen  by  birth  of  a  noble 
family  and  great  learning*  but  mttch  mote  eminent  for  the  generality 
of  his  mind.  This  Stephen  (like  men  that  are  ambitious  of  glory) 
reibived  to  perform,  or  at  leaft  to  attempt  fbme  a&tfon  of  Eclat  that 
Ihoiild  make  him  memorable  to  pofterity.  And  nothing  feenied  to 
him  rtiore  honourable  than  an  attempt  to  refcue  his  Country  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Prelates,  and  reftbre  it  to  its  ancierlt  liberty;  in  hopes; 
if  he  focceeded,  of  being  called  The  fecond  Thunder  and  Father  of  Rome. 
What  animated  him  to  this  enterprise,  was  the  corruption,  infolence, 
and  diflblute  lives  of  the  Prelates  ;  at  which,  both  the  Nobility  and 
common  people  of  Rome  were  highly  difgufted.  But  his  chief  confi- 
dence was  founded  upon  fome  verfes  in  'one  of  Petrarch's  Sonnets, 
which  begins  thus,  Spirto  gentile  &c.     The  verfes  .are  thefe, 


§t  Sopra  il  montc  Tajpeio  Canzon  vedrai 
Un  Cavalier,  ch*  Italia  tutta  onora. 
Penfofo  piu  d'altrui  che  di  fe  Steflb." 

On  the  Tarpeian  Mount  my  Mule  (hall  fee 

A  Cavalier  ador'd  by  Italy, 

Regardlefs  of  himfelf,  to  fe  this  Country  free. 

Stephen 


..} 
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Stephen  was  poflefied  with  a  conceit,  that  Poets  ire  Often  taQnred 
with  a  divine  and  prophetic  fpirit;  and  taking  it  for  granted*  that 
what  Petrarch  had  thus  foretold,  would  certainly  come  to  paft,  he 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  the  man  deftined  for  the  execution  offogjo- 
riou$  an  undertaking ;  as  he  thought  he  was  fo  far  fuperior  to  all  his 
Fellow-citizens  in  learning,,  eloquence,  friends,  and  popular  favour. 
Having  taken  this  into  his  head,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  within 
the  common  bounds  of  referve,  but  behaved  with  (b  much  iodif- 
cretiooj  both  in  his  words  andadtions,  and  manner  of  livings  that 
the  Pope  beginning,  to  fufpedt  he  had  fome  bad  defign  in  agitation, 
immediately  banished  him  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of 
mifchief,  and  fent  inflations  to  the  Governor  of  that  City,  to  keep 
a  Arid  eye  upon  his  a£Hons,.  and  to  fee.  him  every  day  at  fuch  an 
hour.     Stephen,  however, .  was  fo  far  from  being  daunted  at  this  re- 
buff, that  he  purfued  his  deiigns  with  much  tnpre  reiblution  and  afli- 
duity  than  before,  holding  a  ftcret  correipondence  with  his  friends  at 
Roine,  and  often  going  thither  and  back  again  himfelf,  with  fo  much 
expedition, .  that  he  was  always  in  time  to  prefcnt  himfelf  before  the 
Governor  at  the  appointed  hour.  So  that  when  bethought  hehad  drawn \ 
a  fufficient  number  into  theronfpiracy,  being  determined  to  defer  the 
execution  of  it  nalonger,  .he  fent  orders  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  to  pre- 
pare a  fplendid  fupper  on  fuch  an  evening,  where  all  the  confpirators 
were  to  meet,*  and  bring  as  many  confidants  with  them  as  they  could 
fully  depend  upco*  promifing  to  be  with  them  before  fupper  was 
over. ,    When,  every  thing  was  fettled, .  therefore,  according  to  his 
inftru&ions,  he  came  to  the  houfe  where  they  fupped,  and  having , 
put  on  an  embroidered  mantle,  with  a  chain,  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
and  other  ornaments,  to  give  him  the  more  majefty  and  authority,  - 
he  entered  the  room  where  the  confpirators  were  aflemWed ;  and  after 
he  had  tenderly  embraced  them  all-,  made  a  long  and  pathetic  fpeech  - 
to  *themf.  wherein  he  exhorted  them  to  behave  like  men,  and  prepare 
themfelves  for  the  execution  of  fo  glorious  a  purpofe*    After  which, . 
he  gaye  every  man  his  feparate  charge,  ordering  one  p^rt  of  them  to 
feize  upon  .tne  Pope's  palace  early  the  next  morning,  and  the  other  to  - 
run  about  the  ftreets,  and  excite  the.  people  to  take  up  arms.     But 
the  plot  was  difeoveccd  the  very  night ;  fome  fay,  by  the  information 
of  certain  of.  his  accomplices,  and  others,  by  ni$  having  been  feen 
in  the  City  himfelf. .  However  that  might  be,  the  Pope  caufed  him, . 
and.  the  greater  part  of  the  Confpirators,  to  be  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  afterwards  put  to  death,  as  they  might  well  expedt 
Such  wasthe  event  of  this  undertaking !  and  though,  indeed,  Por-  K 
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ft^ifc  iittfttftionin  itma^r  feea*  worthy  of.praife  to  feme  peoplf  £], 

jy#t his  ji«%mc^t^nd  manner  of  conducing  it,  mud  be  Qou&d&intd 

toy  everyone:  for  w>twilhftanding  enterprise?  of  this  kind  have  Tome 

<>4b«dbw  of  glory  in  the  -projedion,  they  are  almoft  always  attended 

•  Wjjth  the:  rain  rf  the  projectors,- 

<■  q  Tiie'tvfcrin  Tufcany  had  now  ^continued  .almoft  twelve  months,  and 
^iri:tk^lpringi  of  the  year  1453,;  when  both  armies   had  taken  the 
fteW,  Alexander  Sferaa, '  the  Duke  of  Milan's  brother,  came  to  the 
Uuece&rof'ftie  Florentines,  with  two  thoufand  horfe;  fo  that  their 
attfiy  being  augmented,  and  that  of  King  Alphonib  rather  din^ini/hed, 
4hfe'Fktehtifces  reibhred  to  ufe  thfir^ende^vours  ^ ^ recover  what  had 
-%*dv  lof^-  :and  without  much  .difficulty  retook,  ieveral  towns. !  After 
»*hil^they  fsttiowtebefore  Feiano,  which  being,  jacked  tWo^gh  the 
-negligence  of  theCommi&tnes,  the  inhabitants  were  difperfed  in  f^ch 
-a<maftnei\  that  they  could 'not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return,  till  great 
rewards  and  exemptions  were  offered  them.    They  likewife  Recovered 
Mthefortrfeft-ef'Vadai;  for  the  enemy  finding  they  cpuld  not  keep'it, 
'  tifftJ'fet  thfc  GaiHeon  fire,  and  then  abandoned  it, ;. But.  whilil  the 
FlOfentine  armvwaKmaking  this  progrefe,  -the  kiqg's  not  daring  to 
*  ftee  them,  had  retreated  towards  Siena,  and  made  fever al  incurfians 
r  mt6  their  tbrritoties  on  that  fide,  where  they  committed  great  out- 
ages, and  filted  all  the  Country  with  terror  and  »c0nfuiiofi.    !$ie 
~  :jfcing  ilfo  ehdeswouittt  to  annoy  thcm;in  anoshcrqparhuy  in  order  Jo 
•divide  their  fotees,  and  to  harrafe  and  diftreft  them*a&  nuny  waysUs 
hfe  tduld,  in  hopes  of  Jmittbling -them  at  laft.  -  Gerardo  XkmWorta 
was  then  Lord  of  the  Vale  of  Bagno,  whofc  Anceftors,  as  well  jas 
himfelf,  having  been  under  great  obligatipna  to  the  Florentines,  had 
alWayS  lived  'in  amity  with  them,  and  were  oenAantlyreither  iii  their 
pay,  or  recommended  by  them  to  others.     With  this  np  AJtohortfo 
began  to  tartipcr,  and  offered  him  another  .State  *n  /the-  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  was  more  than  an *  equivalent,   provided  he  would 
deliver  up  that  territory  to  him.     But  when  this  same  to  be*  known 
;  at  Florence,1  the  Signiory  font,  an  Amha£ador->to  fee*  how  hf  flood 
\  ttfffedted';  who  was  likewife  at  .the  famrtinaeT.tp  reoik>d  him  of  the 
'  favours  which  he  and  his  family  .had  received  .from*  that  Republic, 
and'to  exhort  him  to  continue  faithful  >to  it.  /  Upon  which,  Garp- 

bacbrta-feeming  to  be  much  furprized  atjthe  imputation,  afiurpd 

.—     »«..  .        ■ 

.      ..  i'    iy    .        •'    ■       *        ■  -    j 

-.-.£f]  eon^tfing'agmnftthc.-Ktatt;  Mr.  BrryJcfpg^/ift^he  gceatcftfrimea.nisn  •Of)*** 
guilty  of, .  and .  yet  loitig  jpcrfys  fufffr  tbemfclye^qa  Jjc  Jr^n^t^'<;oaip^acics  ky  Tuch 
motives  as  they  think  arc  morally  good  :  Co  true  it  Is, 'that  man's  cohfci.ctice  is  Uabfe'to 
the  mofWamentable  errors  !  Brutus,  and  fevcrd  of  thdfe  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to 
afiaffinate  Julius  Caefar,  were  men  or*  the  tnoft  eminent  probity  and  virtue. 

.-  >^hem, 
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fh£m,  with  the  moft  folcmn  oaths  and  afleverations,  that  fo  wicked 
k ^thought  had  never  enteted  his  head,  knd  proffered  not  only  to  go 
back  again  Vvith  them  to  Florence,  but  to  rfcfide  there  as  a  fecurity 
for  his  fidelity.  But  as  he  pretended  to  be  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health, 
he  laid,  what  he  could  not  do  himfelf  at  that  time,  without  great 
Inconvenience,  his  Son  fhould  do  for  him,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
the  AmbaJfedors  as  an  Hoftage.  Thefe  affurances  and  proofs  fcemed 
fo  convincing,  that  they  fully  confided  in  him,  and  looked  upon  the 
charge  as  a  mere  calumny.  Upon  this,  Gambacorta  profecuted  the 
agreement  with  the  King  with  more  earneftnefs ;  and  when  it  was 
concluded,  his  Majefty  fent  Brother  Puccio,  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  at  Jefufalem  [t]9  with  a  good  body  of  forces,  to  take 

SffciTion  of  fhch  Caftles  and  Towns  as  were  in  Gerardo's  pofTefiion; 
>ugh  thfc  inhabitants  of  that  Vale,  who  were  very  well  affeded  to 
tfie  Republic  of  Florence,  fubmitted  to  the  Kind's  Commiflaries  with 
great  reluftance.  Puccio,  however,  made  himlclf  matter  of  all  that 
~z~r!fJbry,  except  the  Caftle  of  Corfeaho :  but  when  Gambacorta  was 
Mi  the 


ttpott  the  point  of  delivering  up  that  fortreft  alfo  into  the  enemy's 
h&hds,  there  happened  to  be  amongft  his  attendants,  one  Antonio 
Oirflindi,  a  natnre  of  Pifa,  and  a  foirited  young  man,  who  inwardly 
jfaefted  die  perfidious  behaviour  of  his  matter.     This  man,  who  was 
Well  dbrtiaiilted  with  the  fituation  of  die  place,  and  perceived  hy  the 
cfttiftteiiance  and  behaviour  of  the  garrifon,  that  they  were  much  dif- 
&tisfied  fet'fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding,  feeing  Gambacorta  (landing 
it  erne  6f  the  gdtes  to  admit  the  King's  forces,  laid  hold  of  him  with 
\kkh  hands,  and  having  thruft  him  out  of  the  Caftle,  called  upon 
the  ^Wilbn  t6  (hut  the  gate  upon  fo  vile  a  wretch,  and  preferve  the 
ffltmB  ftit  thft  Republic  of  Florence.     And  no  fboner  was  the  news 
tiT'Ai*  'tofcnt  fch6Wrf  at  Bagno,  but  die  inhabitants  there,  and  of 
ifl  tliendghboufiii^^places,  immediately  took  up  arms  againft  King 
Al^hottfo^  g^ffifons,  atld  faoiftfog  Florentine  Colours,  drove  them 
cntfrty  out  of  all  thofe  towns.     The  Florentines  alfo  being  informed 
oTWWat  hud  hat>pK*hed,  committed  their  Hoftage,  young  Gambacorta, 
tt>  jtflffch,  inA  lending  forces  to  defend  that  territory,  in  the  Name 
«f  the^R^pubtte,  they  reduced  it  to  a  Bailiwick,  dependant  upon 
dgthfthtes,  frtma  State,  which,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  had 
bt&h  governed  by  Princes  of  its  own.     The  Father,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  betrayed  both  his  allies  And  his  fon,  with  great  diffi- 
culty iftad*  his  efcspe,  and  wandering  about  the  world  like  a  Vaga- 
taftd,  kft  his  wife  and  family,  ahd  all  his  pofleffions,  in  the  hands 
• 

[*]  Now  tailed  Kmgbtt  »f  Malta. 
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of  the  enemy •  This  fudden  revolution  was  of  the  utmoil  impor- 
tance to  the  Florentines ;  for  if  the  King  had  been  in  full  pofleifion 
of  that  Country,  he  would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  incurfions 
into  the  Val  di  Tevere,  and  the  Territories  of  Cafcntino,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  whenever  he  pleafed ;  where  he  would  have  been  a 
continual  thorn  in  their  fides,  and  obliged  them  to  divide  their  forces 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  have  turned  their  whole  power 
againft  his  main  army,  which  then  lay  near  Siena. 

Befides  the  fteps  which  the  Florentines  had  taken  in  Italy  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  enemy,  they  likewife  fent  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  asAmbafia- 
clor  to  the  King  of  France,  to  pray  that  his  Majefty  would  let  Kirig 
Regnier,  of  Anjou,  return  into  Italy  to  the  affiftance  of  their  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  his  antient  allies ;  where  he  might  alfo  take, 
proper  meafures  for  the  recovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which 
undertaking  they  promifed  to  furnifli  him  both  with  men  and  money. 
Accordingly,  whilft  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  manner  we  have 
related  in  Lombardy  and  Tufcany,  that  ambafiador  concluded  an, 
agreement  with  King  Regnier ;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,'  that  he 
(hould  come  into  Italy  by  the  latter  end  of  June  at  furtheft,  with  two 
thoufand  four  hundred  horfe ;  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he 
{hould  be  immediately  fupplied  with  thirty  thoufand  Florins  in  ready 
money,  and  ten.  thoufand  more  every  month,  as  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinped.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  he  had  got  his;  forces  in  readi- 
nefs  to  march;,  but  their  paflage  was  obftrudted.  by  the  Duke  ol 
Savoy  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Venetians.  Upon  which,  Regnier  was  advifed  by  the  Florentine 
Ambaflador  to  turn  afide  into  Provence,  and  endeavour  to  pafs  by 
Sea  into  Italy  with  what  forces  he  could,  in  order  to  give  fome  repu- 
tation at  leaft  to  his  friends  :  and  at  the  fame,  time  to  try  if  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  King  of  France  to  ufe  his  good  offices  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  fo  effe&ually,  as  to  obtain  him  a  paflage  through  his 
dominions.  This  being  granted  at  laft,  to  oblige  the  King  of  France, 
fome  part  of  Regnier's  troops  marched  through  Savoy,  whilft  he  tranf- 
ported  himfelf,  with  the  reft,  by  Sea,  to  join, ^them  in  Italy ;  where, 
upon  his  arrival,  he  was  received  with  the  Kigheft  honours  by  the 
Duke  of  Milan:  and  thefe  two  Princes  having  united  their  forces, 
attacked  the  Venetians  with  fb  much  vigour  on  every  fide,  that  they 
foon  not  only  recovered  all  the  places  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  in  the  Cremonefe,  but  made  themselves  mailers  of  almoft  all 
the  territory  of  Brefcia,  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  Venetian  Com- 
miflaries  not  thinking  their  army  fecure  in  the  field,  retreated  and 
took  fhelter  under  the  walls  of  that  City.  However,  as  the  Duke  was 

then. 
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theft  at  Verona*  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  pretty  far  advanced,  he 
thought  it  neceffary,  for  the  refrelhment  of  his  men,  to  put  them 
iqto  winter  quarter  :*  and 'having  consigned  Placentia  to  Regnier,  for 
that  purpofe>  they  ftaid  all  the  reft  of  the  year  1453,  zn^  {^e  be- 
ginning  of  the  next,  in  thofe  places,  without  attempting  any  thing 
farther.  But  as  foon  as  the  weather  began  to  grow  more  temperate, 
and  the  Duke  was  preparing  to  take*  the  field  again,  in  hopes  of 
ftripping  the  Venetians  of  all  their  dominions  upon  the  Terra  Firma, 
Regnier  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  his  own  affairs  laid  him  under 
an  abfolute  necefiity  of  returning  into  France. 
..  This  fudden  and  unexpected  resolution,  greatly  chagrined  the  Duke: 
and  though  he  immediately  took  poft,  and  went  to  him  at  Placentia, 
to  fee  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  change  it,  yet  all  his  offer* 
add  entreaties  were  to  ro  purpofe :  he  only  promifed  to  leave  part  of 
his  forces  behind  him,  and  to  fend  his  fon  John  to  ferve  the  allies  in 
his  ftead.  The  Florentines,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  at  all  dif- 
pleafed  at  this  event ;  for  as  they  had  now  recovered  all  the  towns 
that  had  been  taken  from  them,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  of  King 
Alphonfo,  nor  did  they  defire  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  fhould  become 
poflefled  of  any  thing  more  than  what  belonged  to  him  in  Lombardy. 
Regnier  accordingly  returned  into  his  own  Country,  but  fent  his  fon, 
as  he  had  promifed,  into  Italy ;  who  did  not  flop  in  Lombardy,  but 
dune  diredtly  to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  much  re- 
fpe£t. 

After  the  departure  of  Regnier,  the  Duke  of  Milan  feemed  dif- 
pofed  to  a  peace ;  the  Venetians,  King  Alphonfo,  and  the  Florentines, 
being  all  tired  of  the  war,  were  likewife  defirclus  of  it ;  and  the  Pope 
Jhuad  always  taken  great  pains,  and  ftill  laboured  with  much  earneft- 
nefs,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  betwixt  the  different  parties : 
for  Mahomet  the  Grand  Turk  had  taken  Conftantinople  that  year, 
and  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  all  Greece  [u] ;  an  acquifition  that  ftruck 

[m]  Voltaire  having  at  large  recited  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  thelofs  cf  this  great 
feat  of  the  Eaftern  Empire,  fays,  "Mahomet  II.  was  twenty -two  years  of  age,  when 
he  afcended  the  throne  of  the  Sultans.  From  that  time  he  bent  his  mind  upon  the  tor.- 
queft  of  Conftantinople,  whilft  thut  unhappy  City  was  rent  into  fa&ions  and  fchiims, 
difputing  and  quarrelling  whether  they  ihould  make  ufe  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
iarthc  facrament,  and  whether  it  was  better  to  pray  in  Latin  or  Greek.  He  began  there- 
fore, with  blockading  the  City ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1453,  the  adjacent 
Country  was  covered  with  near  three  hundred  thoufand  Turks,  and  the  Strait  of  Pro- 
pontts  with  about  three  hundred  gallics,  and  two  hundred  fmaller  veflels. — One  of  the 
raoft  extraordinary,  and  yet  bed  atteited  facts,  is  the  ufe  that  Mahomet  made  of  tho;e 
(hips.  They  could  not  get  into  the  Port,  the  inouth  of  it  being  barricaded  with  ftron:* 
booms,  and  chains  of  iron,  and  betides,  in  all  probability,  ad  vantageoufly  defended.  One 
night,  therefore,  he  ordered  the  ground  to  be  covered  for  the  fpace  of  two  leagues  in  length 

S  f  2  a  great 
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die  Pope,  and  the  Venetian^  wh<*  imagined*  they  alre^  ftfe  the 
weight  of  his  arttt'mdiclr  dominions*  Hfe  Holinefc,  therefore,  w* 
fctetiienity  follicitedv  every  State  in  Italy  ta  fend  their-  rcfpedivc  Am4 
iMfladors  to  him  at  Rome,  with  foil  powers  to-  conclude  a  general 
fidace?  with  which  they  aft  complied?  But-  when  they  met,  and 
their- feveral  pretention*  came  to  be  difcufled/ many  difficulties'  and 
frnpfcdiments  occurred,  whfeh  feemed  infurmonntaWe.  The  King-  of 
Naptes  expeded  that  the  Florentines  fhould  indemntfyhkn  for  the 
expences  he  had  been  at  in  the  war ;  and  the  Florentines  made  the 
feme  demand*  upon  him.   The  Venetians  infifted  upon  die  Duke  giv- 

wkh  fir  planks,  greafed  with  tallow  and  oil,  and  laid  like,  the  manger  of  a  fliip:  after  which? ' 
by .  thf  affiftance  of  r  rpachinea,  a&4  bodily  labour,  he  eaufcd  %rfcpre  gatyjes,  and  fet/qniji 
tenders  or  (mailer  veflels,  to  be  hauled  put  of  the  Strait,  and  rolled  away  oyer  th,eife  planks. 
All  Oils  great  work  was  finished  in  one  night ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  the  befieged 
few  with  aftonHhment,  an  entire  fleet  defeend  from  the  land  into  their  harbour.  The 
rtext.day,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  built  within  fight  o£  them,  and  fcrved  for  the  ere&ing, 
a  battery  of  cannon. 

.  The  City  of  Con&antinopl?  furejy  muft  either  have  had  very  little  artillery,  or  the 
artillery  muft  have  been  exceedingly  ill  ferved.  Otherwise,  how  came  it  to  pais;  that 
their  cannon  did  not  demolifh  this  bridge  of  boats  ?  I  queftion  much,  whether  Mahomet- 
made  itfe.of  two  hundrpd-pounders,  as  it  is. pretended.  It  U  common,  for  the  conquered, 
tf  .exaggerate  the  enemy's  ftrength.  There  muft  have  been  near  an  hundred  weight  of 
powder  in  the  loading,  for  the  difcharge  ofj  bajls  of  that  prodigious  magnitude.  So  large 
alquantity  cannot  take  fire  at  once  ;  the  (hot  would  go  off  before  the  fifteenth  part  of 
it  was  fired,  and  confequently  muft  have  but  little  effeft.  Probably  they  miftook  mor* 
tarf.  for,  cannon. 

Injjthe  month  of  May,  the  Turks  made. a.  general  aflau^t  upon  this  City,  th^a  leaked  . 
upon  as  the  Capital  of  the  XVorld.  It  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  and  not  much 
better  defended.  The  Emperor,  who  was  attended  by  a  Roman  Cardinal,  named 
Ifidore,  had  conformed  to  the  Romifli  Ritual,  and  thereby  incenfed  and  difheartened  his 
Qrpek.fubje£te  tpiuqh  a.degree,  that  thear.  would  not  (o  much  as  enter  into  the  Churches 
which  he  frequented,  and  made,no  fcrupl$  of  faying,  "  they  had  rather  fee  a  turban  there 
Jthan  a  Cardinal's  hat."  At  other  times,  almoft  alfthe  Chriftian  Princes,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  Holy  ffar>  entered  into  a  league  to  invade  this  Metropolis  and  bulwark  of 
Chriftendom  $  and  now  it  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  not  one  of  them  appeared  to  de- 
fend it.  After  a  ficge  of  forty-nine  days,  the  Emperor  Conftantine  was  obliged  to  ca~ 
pitulate,  and  fent  feveral  Greeks  to  receive  the  Law  of  the  Conqueror,  who  granted 
them  terms.  But  as  thefe  Deputies  were  returning  to  the  City,  Mahomet  reconeding 
fomething  which  he  had  forgot  to  add,  ordered  fome  of  his  people  to  ride  after  them. 
Upon  which,  the  befieged  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  feeing  a  body  of  Turks  gallop- 
ing after  the  Deputies,  imprudently  fired  at  them.  The  Turks  were  foon  joined  by  a 
greater  number,  and  juft  as  the  Deputies  were  entering  the  gate,  the  enemy  ruflied  in 
pell-mell  along  with  them,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  upper  town,  which  is 
leparated  from  the  lower.  The  Emperor  Conftantine  XIIL  was  killed  in  the  crowd, 
after  he  had  fought  to  thclaft^  with  incredible  courage:  and  when  the  Sultan  had  made 4 
hirufelf  Matter  of  one  half  of  Conftantbople,  he  granted  {the  fame  terms  to  theothqr 
half  that  he  had  offered  to  the  whole  City,  which  were  accepted,  and  punctually  obferv- 
edbyhim."    Voltairi  gtn.bift.  vol.  ii.  part  1.  p.  55.  &c. 
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tag-up  Gremona  to  themj  and-  the  Duke  would  not  be  fatisfied  ex- 
cept ttcy  reftored  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  and  Crema.     So  that  thefe  ojbn 
ftaclesieemed  impoffible  to  be  removed.   Nevertfcekfs,  what  appeared 
frctifficult  at  Rome,  where  the  matter  was  caavafled  by  fo  many,  wa* 
icon*  got  over  at  Milan  and  Venice,  where  it  was  conducted  by  fewer 
managers :  far  whiift  the  treaty  went  very  flowly  forwards  under  the 
mediation  of  his  Holinefs,  the  Duke  and  the  Venetians  concluded 
one  betwixt  themselves,  on  the  ninth  of  Apql,  1454 ;  by  which  fuch 
towns*  were  to  be  reftored  to  each  other,  as  they  were  refpettively  in 
pofleffion  of  before  the  beginning  of  the  war;  the  Duke  was  left  at 
liberty  to  recover  thofe  places,  if  he  could,  that  had  been  feized  upon 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  the  reft 
of  the  Italian  Princes  were  to  have  a  month  given  .them  to  accede  to 
die  treaty;  if  they  fo  pleafed.    The  Pope,  the  Florentines,  together 
with  the  Sienefe,  and  feveral  other  inferior  States,  came  into  it  within* 
that  time;  befides  which,  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  Flo-, 
icntines,  the  Duke,  and  the  Venetians,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five 
years. 

Of  all  the  Princes  in  Italy,  King  Alphonfo  alone  was  diffatisfied 
at  the  peace,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  a  derogation  to  his  Majefty  to 
be  admitted  rather  as  an  auxiliary  than  a  principal ;  upon  which  ac- 
count he  continued  fome  time  in  fufpence,  and  would  not  acquaint 
ttjem  with  his  refolution.     At  laft  however,  after  feveral  formal  em- 
baffies  from  the  Pope  and  other  States,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  (chiefly  at  the  inftance  of  his  Holinefs)  and  both  he 
and  his  Son  acceded  to  the  treaty,  which  was  renewed  for  thirty  years  : 
at  the  fame  time  a  double  alliance  was  contracted  betwixt  his  family 
and  die  Duke's ;  each  of  thofe  Princes  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Son  of  die  other.     Nevertheless  as  the  evil  deftiny  of  Italy 
would  have  fome  feeds  of  future  difcords  and  troubles  (till  left,  he 
refuted  to  ratify  the  treaty  after  all,  except  the  reft  of  the  contracting  ' 
powers  would  fuffer  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Genoefe,  Gifmondo 
Malatefta  Lord  of  Rimini,  and  Aftorre  Prince  of  Faenza,  without 
being  in  any  wife  impeded  or  molefted  in  his  operations  by  them. 
This  being  likewife  complied  with,  Ferdinand  his  Son,  who  was. then 
at  Siena,  returned  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  after  he  had  loft  *• 
great  number  of  his  men,  and  gained  no  material  advantage  by  coming 
into  Tufeany. 

A  general  peace  being  thus  concluded,  die  only  appreheniion  that 
remained,  was,  that  it  would  foon  be  difturbed  again  by  the  enmity 
which  King  Alphonfo  bore  to  the  Genoefe.  But  it  proved  otherwife; 
for  in  all  outward  appearance  the  fubfequent  troubles  were  not  owing 
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to  that  Prince,  but  to  the  an^ition-  of  mercenary :  $<4dieWj  whicfe; 
indeed  had  been  the  occasion  of  moft  of  thofe  that  had  .happened* 
before,  TherVew,tians  (according  to  their  cuftom  at  the  end  of  £, 
war)  difcharged  tHeir  General  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who  retired  with* 
fome  other  Commanders  and  forces  into  Roniagna,  but  without* 
having  then  formed  any  other  defign.  From  thence  Piccinino  pafled 
into  the  territories,  of  Siena^  where  he  began  a  war  upon  the  Sienefc, 
mid  took  fevefal  of  their, towns;  In  the  beginning  of  theJfe  broils, 
and  of  the  year  H?S  Pope  Nicholas  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Calixtus  III  [#].  This  Pontif  in  order  to  extinguifh  a  flame  which  he 
faw  juft  ready  to  break  out  again  almoft  at  his  own  door,  immediately 
aflembled  what  troops  he  could,  under  the  Command  of  his  General 
Ventimiglia,  and  fent  them  againft  Piccinino,  in  conjunftipn  with 
the  forces  of  the  Duke  and  the  Florentines,  who  likewife  concurred] 
with  him  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  growing  evils:  Near 
Bolfena,  they  came  to  an  engagement ;  in  which,  notwithftanding 
Ventimiglia  was  taken  prifoner,  Piccinino  coming  off  with .  the 
the  worft  was  forced  to  fly  in  great  diforder  to  Caftiglione  della  Pef- 
caia,  where  if  he  had  not  been  fupplied  with  money  by  King  Al- 
phonfo,  he  muft  have  been  utterly  undonp :  a  circumftange  which 
gave  every  one  reafon  to  fufpe£t  this  enterprizc  was  undertaken  and 
profecuted  by  the  order  and  dire&ion  of  that  Prince.  Sq  that  Alphonfo 
perceiving  his  defigns  were  difcovered,  endeavoured  to  make  up  a 
peace,  in  order  to  regain  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  which  he  had 
almoft  loft  by  this  feeble  and  pitiful  attempt :  and  for  that  purpofe  he 
fet  a  treaty  on  foot,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  Piccinino  fhould  reftore 
all  the  places  he  had  taken  from  the  Sienefe,  and  that  they  fhould  pay 
him  twenty  thoufand  Florins ;  after  which,  he  received  both  him  and 
his  forces  into  his  own  Kingdom, 

At  this  time  the  Pope,  though  very  watchful  over  Piccinino's 
motions,  was  making  great  preparations  for  the  Common  fupport 
of  Chriftendom,  which  he  faw  in  imminent  danger  of  being  over- 
run by  the  Turk;  and  not  only  fent  Ambafladors,  but  Preachers  into 
every  part  of  Europe  to  exhort  all  Chriftian  Princes  and  people  to 

[*]  Some  Hiftorfons  relate,  that  one  Vincent  Fcrricr  foretold  the  exaltation  of  this 
Calixtus,  or  Calliftus  (for  he  wis  called  by  both  thofe  names)  and  that  he  made  a  vow 
to  make  war  upon  the  Turks,  if  ever  that  fhould  come  topafs.  But,  though  he  kept 
his  vow,  arid  perfuaded  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  arm  againft  them,  the  expedition 
did  not  fucceed.  Some  time  after,  he  canonized  Ferrier  as  a  prophet.  May  not  one  be 
allowed  upon  this  occafion,  to  repeat  what  Bodinus  relates  Cardinal  Bcllarion  to  have 
faid  upon  much  fuch  another  ?  "  Such  new  Saints  make  me  doubt  very  much  of  the 
merits  of  the  old  ones."  Bidiiki  Method.  Hift.  cap.  iv.  The  Calendar  certainly  has  more 
need  to  be  reformed  in  thatrefptft,  than  with  regard  to  the  preceflion.of  xhc  Equinoxes. 
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take  up  .arms  in  defence  of  their  Religion  againft  the  Common  enemy;. 
«nd  to,  afift  each  other  in  fo  laudable  an  undertaking  with  their  perfons 
as  weH  a6  their  purfes:  in  corrfequence  of  which/  great  fums  were 
caifed  at  Florence,  and  many  wore  red  Crofles  to  fhew  they  were 
ready  to  ferve  perfonally  in  fuch  an  Expedition.  They  likewife 
made  Splemn  Proceflions  to  implore,  the  blefling  of  God  upon  their 
arms,:  and  both  public  and  private  people  itemed  ambitious  by  all  the 
demonftration»>  they  could  give,  by  offers  of  their  Counfel,  thcit 
treafure,  and  forces  upon  that  occafion,  to  appear  in  the  firft  rank 
of.  the  Chriftians.  But  thefe  apprehenfions  and  this  rage  of  Crufad- 
ing  were  in  fome  meafurc  abated  when  news  arrived,  that  the  Grand 
Signioiy  having  Ibid  fiege  to  Belgrade  (a  fortrefs  in  Hungary  iituated 
upon  the  Danube)  -was  not  only  routed,  but  wounded  himfelf.  So 
that  the  Pope  and  other  Chriftian  States,  having  now  recovered  them- 
felves  a  little  from  the  panic  which  the  lofs  of  Conftantinople  had 
ifruck  into  them,  proceeded  afterwards  with  lefs  vigour  in  their  pre- 
parations for  the  profecution  of  that  war,  which  feemed  to  be  much 
damped  in> Hungary  likewife  by  the  death  of  their. Vaivode  who  had 
obtained  that  fignal  Victory  [y  ]•'■■•■ 

.  But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  difturbances  which  had 
been  raifed  by  Giacopo  Piccinino  being  compofed  and  arms  laid  down 
on  every  fide,  it  pleaibd  God  to  vifit  Tufcany  with  a  ftorm  of  wind 
thftt  ^Wrought  fuehidffefts  as  had  never  been  heard  of  before  that  time; 
\  ,  ^»   '      .  ?    \  1  ■.       -.  ■'     •  i '■.■■;■■'!  ■ 

-  W  This  was.  the  fkifioya  -Joh»  Cprvjnus,.pr  Huniadcsy  .Vaivcxjc  ;of  Tranfylvaniai . 
General  of  the  Hungarian  armies,  under  King  Ladiflaus,  and  one  of  the  greateft  com- 
manders of  his  time.     He  was  almoft  continually  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Turks,, 
whom  he  beat  in  two  battles,  one  in  the  year  1442,  the  other  in  the  year  following,  and 
forced  them  to  retire  ^rom  before  Belgrade  after -i'ficge  of  feven  months.     He  was  at 
the  battle,  of  Verna,  Co  YataTto  Chriftejidom  ;  where..  Ladiflaus*  was  killed  in  1444- 
Afterwards  he  \y^s  made  Governor  of. Hungary,  and  bis  jiamc  became  fo.  formidable  to 
the  Turks,"  that!  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  fcourge  font  to  chaftife  their  nation,  and 
cafied  him  Jancus  Lain,  that  is,  ]ohfi  the  Wicktfa.     He  was  beat  by  them,  however,. 
in  a  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  i$th  days  of  O&ober,  1448.     But 
he  prevented  them  a  fecond  time  from  taking  Belgrade,  in   1458,  when  it  was  befiegcd 
by  \fahornct  II.  with  an  army  of  two  hundred,  and  fifty  thouland  men ;  forty  thoufand 
of  whom  were  killed^  ancl,  the  reft  abandoned  the  fiegcin  a  precipitate  manner,  leaving^ 
all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  behind  them.     He  died  the  feme  year  at 
Zemplm,  and  Mahomet*  ipho  iaid  he  was  the  grcateil  foldier  in  the  world,  is  reported 
to  have  lamented  tiis  death,  and  thought  himfelf  unfortunate,  bccaulc  triers  was  no 
other  warrior  of  equal  eminence  left,  by  defeating  whom,  he  might  retrieve  the  glory 
he  had  loft.     Pope  Calixtus  wept,  and  all  Christendom  was  in  affliction  when  he  died., 
Thurofius.  in  Chron.  Hungar.    The  word  Vaivodp.  or  Wou-woda^  fignifics  a  Prince,  Duke,, 
Governor,  or  chief  Magistrate,  and  in  the  northerR  parts  is  generally  a  feudal  dignity. 
There  is  in'Selden's  Titles  of  Honour*  aa.inveftiture,  foiemiv  livery,  jqt  infeodatioh  of, 
Moldavia  to  Stephen-— as  Vaiv(^e thereof  in  thg year  14^5..    ,.:  ,... 
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and  will  foem  marvellous  to  peAerity  [z]..  About  an  hoar  before  fliflfc 
rife  on  die  twenty  fourth  of  Angitft,  a  dint  ihkk  Ck*d:*feidt  ibeaaei 
Co  extend  itfdf  about  two  miles  trery  way,  arcrfe  out  of  thtf  Q%M  «f 
Venice  near  Anoxia;  and  travtarfing  the  Continent  of  Italy  fiofe 
jgtift  tb  weft,  bent  its  courfe  towards  the  Set  ^oaft  off  Fife  Wfc 
dotal  being  driven  lUwAds  (whether  bv  »  tateond  4»r  fruuma 
turaft  im^ulfe  I  will  6ot  tdce  monmefc  ilMNiniw)  waa  l^oktci  it 
Uft  into  fcyeral  puts,  wiriftt  fomciims  «m  hmtfied  up  «*'a  valfc 
height  in  the  air,  fometiraes  precipitated  Aemfeives  towards  th6  earth, 
darning  violently  agaiaft  each  xtther  and  whirling  round  -in  fpinA  &a&- 
ner  with  afhmiftiing  rapidity.  Tbefc  eonouffioM  attended  whb  a,  fn- 
rions  Hurricane  of  wind,  inceffirttdaflaet  of  t*d  lightmklgy  and  fad* 
dreadful  buffo  as  far  exceeded  the  lotafteft  thunder  ur  thtiiioftxUfimtl 
erafhes  of  an  earthquake,  made  every- man's  heart  fuk  within  hutt's 
as  they  thought  the  worid  was  certainly  at  an  end  and  the  ekimnts 
refolding  into  their  firft  Chaos.  .  ■       t 

No  left  amazing  were  die  effe&s  of  this  *aapeft  where  mr  it 
parted;  but  mofV  remarkable  in  dk  he^hbourhood  of  St«  Caifiam,  a 
Caftle  about  eight  miles  from  Florcrice,  upon  the  mouataint'Whfofa 
divide  die  Vale  of  Pifi,  from  that  of  Grieve.  For  paflkig  betmtfxt 
that  Caftle  and  the  Bourg  of  8fc  Andrew,  which  Hand*  upon  'die 
fiuhc  hills,  it  never  mched  the  latter,  and  hfuihed  theibrafcr  inJft> 
(light  a  manner  that  it  only  blew  dowh  fertiedui&nies  ttrid'btfid*- 
fcfcents  i  but  in  the  fpace  betwixt  thofe  two  places  it  laid  mftnbers  of 
hbtifts  flat  to  the  ground;  Hie  roof*  of  St.  Martin**  Church  at 
Bagnuola,  and  of  Santa  Maria  della  pace  were  taken  off  and  carried 
away  entire  above  a  mil?.  A  carrier  and  his  mules  were  hurried  out 
of  tne  road  into  a  neighbouring  valley  and  there  found  <kad»  Many 
of  the  fturdieft  Oaks  and  other  huge  trees  that  did  not  grvc  way  to 
the  fury  of  the  blaft,  not  only  had  their  branches  ftripped  off  but 
tvere  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  to  a  confidence  omance. ,  So 
that  when  die  (form  ceafed  and  day  light  began  to  appear,  the  inha- 
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Jx]  The  new  world  was  not  discovered  at  that  time :  if  it  had,  Sailors  would  have 
cd  this  ftorm  (terrible  as  h  was)  but  *  rtMfcffqf  wfa^in  comparifcn  of  thofe  dread- 
ftdl  hurricanes  which  frequently  happen  far  die  Weft  Indies. '  Thr  Editor  of  this  work 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  eye-wm?e6  of  one  of  diem  at  Jamaica,  in  Odober  1744. 
There  were  at  that  time  ninety-five  merchant  veflels,  and  eight  men  of  war,  in  Port 
Royal  Harbour ;  of  which,  only  his  Majeftyt  ftip  the  Rippoa,  rode  it  out,  all  the  reft 
bang  cither  wrecked,  or  driven  aAore,  and  feme  of  tbem  a  mat  way  up  info  the 
Country  $  where  they  were  left  high  **IJH  (as  the  fcaphrafe  is;  when  the  watenfid*. 
flded.  The  damage  which  tjie  Ifland  HkewHefiiftained  by  that  calamity,  was  hardly  to 
be  computed  5  and  the  havoc*  it  rtafc,  fe^udlgiu^W  uncommon,  that  a  particular 
narrative  of  it  would  be  credited  byfcwt 
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-fcttants  of  the  Country  flood  in  amazement  as  if  they  had  been  {hut* 
Atfftrtfek  or  ftupified.  The  fields  were  defolated,  the  Churches  and 
fcotifea  entirely  denaoUfhedj  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  cries  and 
hUfentatiofes^f  thofe  that  had  loft  their  whole  fubftance,  and  hajd 
Mtfenly  "their  Cattle,  but  their  families  alio  buried  in  the  ruins. 
A^feOhde  indeed.  that  rauft  fill  the  hardeft  heart  with  terror  and 
totnpaflionl  -but  God  in  his  mercy  feemed  to  intend  this  calamity 
farther  m  a  warning,  than  a  ehafttfcment  to  Tufcany  in  general :  for 
if  loch  a  (form  had  happened  in  a  large  and  populous  City,  inftead  of 
a  Country  where  there  wa* not  any  Tery  coniiderable  number  of  houfes 
Ind  Inhabitants  (comparatively  ijpeakmg}  and  little  die  to  ipend  its 
h^eirpon  birt  trees  -ud  thickets,  without  doubt  the  havock  it  xnuft 
have  made  wdd  haVe  been  greater  than  can  well  be  conceived.  The 
Pivine  Being  was  pleaftd  heweter  to  reftrain  his  Vengeance,  and  to 
let  this  fcourge  fufhee  for  that  time,  to  revive  in  mankind  a  due  fenfe 
©f  his  Almighty  power  [a). 

;  But  fcfr  rtfume  the  thread  of  our  narrative*     King  Alphonfo,  as 

WllwteXaid  befbrt,  Wis  diflatisfiod  with  the  peace;  and  as  the  war, 

<Hfcichj;he  -had  cattfed  Giacopo  Pkcinino  to  make  upon  the  Sicnefc 

Jfithoifct  any  reafonabk  occafion,  was  attended  with  no  material  advan- 

f^e*  he  rdblved  to  try  hk  fortune  in  that  which  he  was  allowed  to 

(pmmence  with-the  Genoeie  by  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty.    Ac- 

totdfogly  in  the  year  1456,  he  invaded  them  both  by  fea  and  land, 

*tvkh  tdefign  to  take  the  government  of  their  State  out  of  the  hand* 

>#f  the  Frtgofr,  who  were  then  in  pofleflion  of  it,  and  to  reftore  it 

*to-  the  Adomi.     On  the  other  hand,  he  fent  Giacopo  Piccinino  over 

4he  Traato,  with  a  body  of  forces  to  fall  upon  Gifmondo  Malatefta* 

wfo&aribg.  put  afi  his  towns  in  a  good  pofttite  of  4efeace,  made  fo 

irigotoat  a  rteftftance,  that  his  Majefty'a  arms  met  with  no  fuccfcfs  at 

atlin  &M  enterprise :  and  his  attempt  upon  Genoa  afterwards  invot- 

-fed  both  him  and  his  Kingdom  in  fuch  troubles  as  he  little  expeded. 

Pictro  Frcgofo  was  at  that  time  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  being  afraid  he 


•**M  Thefcidbflfem^a  not  feem  to  favour  much  of  Atheifin,  with  which  Machia- 
^e*fc*Y  tee*  4b  llberatry  charged,  and  often  bv  people  that  never  read  any  of  hit  woiks. 
Mar  fpeafct  pretty  freely*  indeed,  of  the  Churen  of  Rome,  and  its  corruption;  which  be* 
lag  iocfcmed  a  mttud  Sim  in  one  of  that  Communion^  feldom  goes  without  its  punifli- 
-aaearia  tail  world.  The  Jefuits,  and  other  religious  Orders,  according  as  tliey  are 
tagached,  never  fail  amongft  the  reft  of  Adr  wiles,  to  brand  fuch  a  one  with  a  n,me 
-afcJrwftl  be  fores*  ftick  ckfe  to  Urn.    A  fcarAil  eatery  is  railed  of  Athnjl%  Im/M, 

»•  •*  -Cape  Jane  menu,  cafe  robora,  Paftor," 

And  then,  blefled  is  the  Zealot  that  takes  up  a  ftick  or  a  flone,  and  knocks  out  his  brains. 

It  i*  well  other  Churches  have  more  charity  and  moderation. 

Vol.  I.  T  t  fliouid 
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ihould  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  King*  rcfclved  to  give  up  what 
he  found  he  could  no  longer  hold  himfelf,  to  fome  other  Prinee  that 
was  able  to  defend  him  tram  his  enemies,,  and  perhaps  might  one 
time  or  other  make  him  a  proper  recQiqpence  for  it.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  -difpatched  Ambaftadore  to  Charlc?  VII.  King  of  France* 
with  an  offer  of  the  State  of  Genoa  i  which  Chirks  readily  accepted 
of,  and  fent  King  Regnier's  Son  John  of  Anjou  (who  had  left  Florence 
not  long  before  and  was  gone  bach  to  France)  to  take  poflefium  of  that* 
City :.  as  he  thought  nobody  more  proper  to  govern  it,  than  a  peribn 
who  was  lb  well  acquainted  with  the  cufioms  and  genius  of  the  Ita- 
lians, and  might  at  the  fame  time  have  an  opportunity  of  profiting 
his  claim  to  the  Kingdom:  of  N*pta*-«f  which  hia  father  -Kcgnk? 
had  been  deprived  by  King  Aljwonib.  Johu  of  Anjou  therefore 
immediately  repaired' to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  like  a 
Prince,  and  inverted  with  the  whole  power  both  <>£  the  City  and 
the  State..  .      !  : 

Alphonfc  was not  a  little  g*He4  at  t^^rwmfaiaro,  pffeffving 
he  had  drawn  an  enemy  Upon  his.  back  that  was  much' tpopow^rii^ 
for  him :•  however  he  boldly  purfued  his  undertaking*  and  had  already 
brought  his  fleet  to  Porto-fino,  near  Villa  Marina,  when*  he  fuddenly 
fell  fiek  and  died  [£].  By  hU  death  Jphfi  of  A&ym  and  the  Genoefi* 
were  freed  from  the  apprehenfioos  of  that  wa9V  »fld  F$rraa4o  [f  ]„ 
who  iucceeded,  his  fethor  AJphenfe  ih  ft* .  Ifcngdoq*  of  "Naples  feeiog 
he  had  now  fo  potant  arival  in  Italy*  b«*n  to  gtqw  ;very  dogbtft*} 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  Nobility;  imny of  \vhom being  fond  of  change, 
he  thought  would  fide  with  the  French,-  JH$  v&$  Jikswifc.  afraid  of 
the  Popi,  whofc  jrohkwn  he  *a*  no  granger  tp,  o&d  imagined  ifr 
would  naturally  prompt  him.  tx>.  make  fc«^*t*e*»f>t.tp  wseft  ju#  King^ 
domfrom  Jura,  before  he  waj  thoroughly  fetffed  Hfr.bfc  WQn^,.  Hi* 
only  hopes  were  in  the  Duke  of  Mite),  who  was  n^l^aoxjaue  thajv 
himfelf  for  the  prefervation  of  that  Kjpgdiw^  appr^hendiog  that  if 
the  French  ihould  wake  thcm£blvea  nagers  of  it, .  their  next  attempt 

\i]  This  Prince,  furnamed  tYteWift  *nbMagneni*M*i  wm«ve<y  great  .patron,  aid 
encourager  of  literature  and  learned  men.  Amo&gft  iftapy  otfc^inftances  of  hi*  parties- 
lor  regard  to  them  and  their  memory,  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  iiege  pf  Gaieta,  v/hca  h#  was 
told,  there  were  none  of  the  large  (tones  left,  with  which  they  ufe4  ta  load  the  mortars, 
nor  an«  to  be  found,  except  at  a  Country  Seat,  which,  according  to  an  old.  tradition, 
had  belonged  to  Cicero,  he  anfwercd,  "  tin*  he  cbofe  ratber  to  Jiave  his  artillery  ufelfifc, 
than  tefpoil  what  had  been-the-property  <tf  fe  gnsat  ?  njan." ,  Be  ufed  always  to  cajry. 
Caefar's  Commentaries  with  him  in  his  voyages  and  journies,  ai)d never  pajfl^d.  a .daj 
without  reading  fome  part  of  thpor,  wfflfc  gpvgtt  atteiftkfrr  ftifrdevice  was  an  optn  Book, 
Atium.  Punormit.  4$  diQi  toffiti*  Afybvfc  h  M*  N«np.  jjJU 

[<■]  Or  Ferdinand  I.  natii(44*  Qf:  AlphQflfei 
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would  be  upon  his  dominions,  which  he  knew  thty  looktd  upon  as 
p£  right  belonging  to  them  [d,]<  The*  Duke  therefore,  imme* 
-diatejy  after  the  death  of  ftiirg  JUphonfo,  not  only  fent  fuccoars 
to  Ferdinand  to  aflift  and  give  him  reputation  at  that  time,  but 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  take  courage 
and  promifed  that  he  would  never  abandon  him  in  any  circum- 
ftarices. 

After  Alphonfo  was  dead,  the  Pope  defigned  to  havfc  given  the 
Jtiiigdom  of  Naples  to  his  own  Nephew  Pietro  Ltidbvico  Borgia>. 
and  to  fet  fo  good  a  face  upon  the  matter  as  might  induce  die  reft 
b£  the  Italian  Princes  to  acquiefce  in  it,  he  gave  ouuhat  it  was  only 
his  intention  to  reduce  die  Kingdom  to  its  former  obedience  to  the 
Church;  in  which  cafe,  he fhould  fecure fiich  territories  to  the  Dtakfc 
of  Milan  as  were  at  that  time  in  his  pofleflion,  or  had  ever  belonged 
to  him  .there;  and  therefore  hoped  he  would  not  fend  any  fuccours 
to  the  afliftance  of  Ferdinand.  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  new  projefts 
and  preparations  his  Holinefs  died,  tod  was  fucceeded  in  the  Papacy 
by  iEneas  Piccoloxnini,  a  Sienefe  by  birth,  who  took  the  name  of 
JHus  II  (*].    This  Pontif,  whofe  chief  ftudy  was  to  promote  the  com* 

[d]  The  Duke  of  Orleans  having  married  a  Princefe  of  the  Houfe  of  Vifconti,  whd 
became  entitled  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  upon  the  failure  of  a  male  heir. 

[e]  This  was  the  famous  -flSneas  Sylvius,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix,  attended 
fioblimoo  Capranioo,  Cardinal  of  Fermo,  as  his  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Bafil.  He 
afterwards  ferved  feveral  other  Prelates  in  the  fame  capacity,  particularly  Cardinal  Alf 
bergoti,  who  fent  him  into  Scotland,  to  mediate  a  peace  betwixt  the  Engliih  and  die 
Scots.  After  his  return,  the  fame  council-  honoured  him  with  the  Charges  of  Refe- 
ffendcftryj  Abhreviator,  Chancellor,  General  Agent,  and  fent  him  feveral  Times  to  Strat 
totfrg*  Frankfort,  Conftanee,  Savoy,  amongft  the  Griforts,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  rrovoftfhip  of  Ac  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Milan.  At  that  time  he 
cotnpofed  thofe  pieces  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  Bafil,  againft  Eugenius  IV.  in  par- 
ricufar,  and  the  Papal  ufurpations  and  pretenfions  in  general :  for  which  he  afterward* 
ttadfc  an  apology  to  that  Pontif,  and  aflced  his  pardon,  who  not  only  forgave  him,  but 
toad*  him  Ms  fcmtary.  After  he  was  exalted  to  the  Pontificate,  he  Iikewife  retraced 
them  in  a  Bull,  d^ted  April  26,  146),  which  is  prefixed  to  die  Colle&on  of  his  Works, 
arid  may  be  feen  in  Father  Labbi's  Collision  of  Councils,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1407.  It  may  not 
be  unentertaininjr,  perhaps,  to  fee  in  what  manner  he  apologises  for  his  former  conduit, 
*nd  How  much  his  fentiments  were  altered  with  his  circumftaaces.  He  excufes  himfelf 
for  having  written  thofe  pieces  when  he  was  young,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  right 
judgment  of  things.  He  owns,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  and  defires  the 
Omvetfity  of  Cologne,  to  which-  headdrefles  his  Bull,  not  to  regard  what  he  had  faid  in 
Jkvoiir  of  the  Council  of  Bafil,  but  to  condemn  iEneas  Sylvius,  and  to  follow  the  fenti- 
merits  of  Pius  II.  "  We  are  men,  lays  he,  and  have  erred  as  mem  We  do  not  deny 
rhat  many  things,  which  we  have  faid,  or  written,  may  juftiy  be  condemned.  We  have 
•been  (educed  luce  Paul,  and  perfecuted  the  Church  of  God  through  ignorance.  We  now 
follow  St.  Auftin's  example,  who  having  fuflfered  feveral  erroneous  fentiments  to  efcape 
Rtm  irv  his  writings,  afterwards  retraced  them.  We  do  juft  the  fame  thing  $  we  in* 
genuoufly  confefi  our  ignorance.,  being  apprehenfive  left  what  we  have  written  in  our 
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r^r*.  gao4  <5f  Chriftendom^  aiui^maiiftfpki  the  re^peft  due  to  the 
Church;.  Joying  afide  aH  private  ifttcuefts  a*d  ekffioav  crowned  Fcr- 
^aan4ifC)ng  o£  Napkteat  th0;&Uick»4^tf  jof  ^Dqke  of  Milan  $ 
thmkiitg  ft  w&M\b*mott  ^yt^<:(mpQ^^4^^ojKi^i^  Italy  by 
cgRfipningone^h*  waaafrtady  in  pofleflfafy  *hap  either  by  favouring 
thrJvWiqh  in  their  pret«ifioas*>  th»tKirigdom>  or  attempting^  to 

7  V^ri  fr°uU  occafioh  feme  error*  whichn^fl  ptftjudfae  the  Holy  See* . .  Jfqr  i£  it  is  fuiu 

tl4r4filWfc%-  it  Is  certainlv  To  to  jus,  whbnk  the  me^iM^od,,  ofT&  Indhittfgpofyeis 
offl^«hdi  Mffid  lb  fcfctfgAity tf^tegetett-W^lt^ 

part.  Upon  all  thefe  confidehftttau  iwJ  Achcxt  «id7«Wfe  you  tsr  die  JUird^TK* jtp  ppy 
^ffP^^Aofc  wrftfi»,  w*|ch  w^  ^iaj^ 

Wk'^^^M  %WW  9rW  4Wfl?t  receive,    ^yodjM  My!*' 
comrto/to  this  in  <iur Dialogues,  or  Xettert,  or  m  ,any  other  Of  Our  work*;'  defpife  L 
natom<  fejec*  tfcrtH; ifollW  Whttl**  m#  tiaiHttMrf  belteve  What  *ekflcrrtio#tfe  i 
ingresin* farther  than  wbttftakl  when  I  ww  j»ui^  rngitria P^petatNr  thai)  ^private 
/  map  j ,  pi  {fort*  ftjc&  jEnm  Sylvius,  and.  receive  T?ius.  II*  3fc*  fuvabm  bmhum  jbrir  . 

ykfiUgtmm  fummpm  Ptntificem  ;  £nt*m  njicite9  Pnflrf  a^apite.  That  heathenifh.  name 
was  jjlfren  me  by  my  parents  at  my  birth ;  but  this  Chriltian  name  we  aflurhed;  wlieri  we 
wdft  rilfed  to  the"Apoftolical  Character :  Kud  gentih  nmen  pare***  irH&brt -nafiikti  ;  A** 
CMJUmmm  im  Afejldai* fufctfimus.  And  fine*  draught  be  objected,  that  hp>  Dignity 
was  the  only  reafon  of  his  changing  his  opinion,  he  aqfweiB  that*  by  gving  a  lhort  ac- 
count of  |iis  life  and  a&ions,  and  of  the  Council  of  Bafil,  to  which  he  went  in  the  year 
143I5  when  he  was  very  young,  without  experience,  and,  as  he  fays,  "  like  a  bird  juft 
out  of' its  heft". 

After  be  had  .filled  many  other  great  preferments,  and  di(qhtu«d>feveral  embafifes  and 
negocu^ow,  with  much  applaute  and  reputation,  he  u;as  made  a  Cardinal  by  CaljxftfsXII. 
whojn  he  fucceeded  in  the,  Papal  Chair,  in  the  year  1458,  and  reigned  fix  years  within 
three  days.  '  Platina  (ays,  he  was  not  oply  the  beft,  but  one  of  the  moft  learned  Pontifs 
fthat<k*d  worn  the  Tiara  for  many  ages  before  him.    His  works  fere  very  numerous*,   A 
CapUqgye  of  diem  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Henry  Wharton's  Appendix ;  tp  Qjt.  Cave's  ; 
Htjffria  Lipfraria%  and  in  the  General  pifticpary,  vol.  i.  p.  09c.   Amongft  tfccm,  tjiertj , 
is  a  remarkable  "letter  (which  is  the  fifteenth  in  the  firft  book  of  his-  EpiflTes,  and  tranf- 
latetf  in  the  General  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  090.)  wherein  he  gives  his  own  father  an  ac- 
count of  an  amour  that  be  had  with  an  Englifh  Lady,  when  he  was  Ambaifiulor  aft ; I 
Strasbourg,  and  of  the  fruits  of  rft  •  Upon  which,  Mr.  Vy^itoA  oMerves, .  ia  the  w#* 
abqye  cjte4.  "  that  he  is  fo  far,  from  l^qentipg  his  crime,  that  he  even  tpafo  9/  it  there.?!. . 
Indeed  it  is  written  with  an  air.  of  mi^h  gaiety. — He  likewife  wrote  another  very  e^tra-  " 
ordinary  letter  to  Mahomet  I(.  which,  as  Mr.  Bayle  fiiys,  has  cut  out  fuffirient  work  For  ; 
dealers  in  controvcrfy,  andodcafioned  a  very  warmi  difpute  betwixt  the  famoas  da  PleflU  U 
Mornai  and  CoeflFeteau,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  found  under  the  article  Ma- 
homet II,  Gen,  Di£t  voh  yiu  p.  352*  Where  the  reader  will  fee  upon  wh^t/iW  mo- 
tives this  j/xtf  W^aaiPorttif  perfuaded  the  Sultin  tp  turn  C^riftia^---Qleariua  lay3; 
that, he  pegrttted  three  things  at  his  death  :  firft,  th^t  he  h^ jprtoen, ,TKp  Hiftqry  of    \ 
twn  Lovers,  Euryalus  and  Lucretia  :  2*,  That  he  bad  canor^isie^L  Cain^rine  of. Siena, 
who  had  been  millrefc  to  ope  of  hi*  Predeceflbrs.     3,  That  he  had  .axcited  the  Chriftian. 
Prinzes >to  a  war  with  the  Turk,     BMotbw.  S&iptor*  Ectlef*  tooi..uvp,,9J8.     The  twa 
firft  articles  feem  probable  i  the  laft  does  not,,  and  is  diredlly  eontfiiy^to.  what  is  faid  of. . 
hiro  by  all  other  writers,  who  affirm,  that  he  had  that  expe^Wo*  Wjr  niMcb  a tf heart 
to  the  laft  breath  of  hU  lifc*  ^  ,    '  ^ino  4  jluii   ArMil.J  u\s;  -.'/■-    /'•■<u.  -  1     .'j   ■ 
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ffefefe  uf>oM  it  himfelf,  tehte  yttActeffor  had defigned. '  Ferdinand  in 
return  for  fo  great  a  favour,  not  only  ^avc  his  natural  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  Pole's  Nephew  Antonio  with  the  principality  of 
MUlfi  &r  her  dowdr*  but  likewife  reftored  Beneventxv  and  Terracina 
to  the  Church:    After  Which,  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  feemed  to  be 
perfectly  teftored,  and   the  Pope  was  nfing  his  utmoft  endeavours; 
as  Calixtus  the  laft  Pontif  had  done  before  him,  to  unite  all  Chriftian 
Prirtfces  in  i  feagtie  againft  die  Turk ;  when  fomeanimofities,  Whfclt 
bjr^kc  out  betwixt  the  Fregofi  and  John  of  Anjou  thfe  new^C^wfojj,: 
of.  Genoa*  gave  birth  tofrefl*  wars,  and  fuch  as  were  of  AW^^QfO: v 
irnportance  tofc  than  my  that  had  yet  happened.  .-M     ;v< 

'"Pietro  FVegofd  tfrfe  then  at  a  Cattle  belonging  to  him  upon  &£ ~S&7 
Gbiaft,  whither  he  had  retired  in  great  difguft  that  he  and  his'  family  j 
had  not  been;  rewarded  according  to  their  merits  by  John  of  Anjau* 
a*' they  had  been  the  principal  infh^ments  in  making  him  :Lt)ixi  of- 
Genoa:    So  that  at  laft  they  came  to  an  open  quarrel  r  at  wHleh,  Fer- 
dinand was  not  a  little  pleafed,  and  imagining  that  nothing  c^ild" 
more  eiFeftually  conduce  to  his  eftabliihment  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  fent  him  fupplies  both  of  men  and  money,  in  hopes  that 
he  fhpuid  be  able  by  fucn  means  to  drive  his  competitor  entirely  out  ' 
o£  thefe  parts.     But  John  having  intelligence  or  this,  immediately 
fent  into  France  for  fuccours  to  make  head  againft  his  adversary,  who 
wta  grdwft  fo  formidable  by  the  reinforcements  he  had  received,  that 
John  did  not  think  proper  to  face  him  at  that  time,  but  kept  clpfe 
within  the  walls  of  the  City  in  order  to  fecure  that;  which  yet  he 
could  not  do  effedually.    For  Pietro  having  found  means  to  enter. 
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the  ipot*      •   - 

'Elated  with  this  advantage,  John  now  .determined  to  make  a  defcene 
wpctft  die  Kingdom  of  Naples :  for  which  purpofe  he  left  Genoa  in 
©4o$e£  1459  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  fleering  his  courfe  direfUy 
thither  he  came  to  an  anchor  at  Baia,  [/]  and  from  thence  proceed- 

[/}  This  City  was  famous  for  its  hot  baths  and  elegant  buildings  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  RJonuna  j  and  here  they  (till  (hew  the  ruins  of  certain  edifices. -which  they  call 
the*  palaces  "of  (Saefar,  Ponipeyy  Cicero,  and  other  great  men,  who  ufc<T to  refurt  thither, 
Hora&tejb  &,  it 'was  die  moft  delightful  phec  upon  earth. 

•«  Nullus  in  orbc  locus,  Baiis  prxhiefct  ataGeiiis," 

The  little  plot  of  ground,  called  the  Elyfian  Fields,' fo  much  celebrated  bjr  the  Poets, 
lies  abqut  a  mile  from  this  {dace,  but  has  not  much  to  recommend  or  make  it  admired 
at  grefcnt.  '  II  is  parted  fWwn  PuteoK  By  an  arm  of  the  Seat' abotk  two  or  three  miles 
broad,  ever,  which  the  Emperor  Caligula  built  a  bridge.    Sua*  Tacit.     - 

"-*  cd 
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ed  taSeffit,  vrb&*  he  *as  Mcefocd  by  the  Duke  of  th&f  place;  -and 
foan  after  his  Arrival,  thePriftcoof  Tararrtorthe^tople  of  Aquila, 
«id  many  other :Princes  and  i€3ittdf  ^^kektred  for;  hilh  :  fo  that  the 
whole  Kingdom  was  ?in  *rmanfter  k>ifc.  ^endinftftd  feeing  this,  had 
rccourfe  to  the  Pope  and  tbc  Duke  *f  Milan  for  afliftarice ,  and  that 
iwmight  have  the  fewer  enemies  to  deal  with,'  became  to  an  accom- 
modation with  Xjifraondo  'Malatefta.;  at  which,  Giacojpo  Pkeinino 
4  who  was  an  avowed  enemy  Co  Malatefta)  took  fuch  offence  that  he 
Bttfentty  quitted  theJervice  of  Ferdinand,  fcnd  went  over  to  the  French. 
He  likewife ;  endeavoured  to  engage  Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino  in  his 
interefts,  by  a  confiderable  fubfidy  *  And  having  aflembSed  -a  pretty 
good  army  (for  .thofe  times)  with  as  much  expedition  as-pdffibte, ;he 
advanced  la  meet  die  enemy :  but  coming  to  tan  engagement  on  the 
.banks  of  the  Sarnie  he  was  totally  routed,  and  moft  of  hi^principa! 
officers  taken  ^riibners. 

-:  After 'thU  defeat,  all  the  reft  of  the  town*  revolted  to  John  of 
Anjou,  except  Naples  itfelf  and  fome  few  other  places,  which  ftill 
.  adhered  to  Ferdinand.  Piccinino  advifed  John  to  purfue  his  vi&ory 
and  march  dire&ly  to  Naples;  for  when  that  was  reduced,  he 
laid,  "the  whole  Kingdom  would  immediately  drop-  into  his  hands  : 
but  he  determined,  on  the  contrary,  to  (trip  his  competitor  entirety 
of  what  little  he  bad  then  left  in  thofe  parts,  before  he  attacked  the 
Capital;  out  of  a  perfuafion  that  when  he  had  cut  off  all  fupplies 
from  the  Country,  he  ihould  eafiiy  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  City : 
ndt  iconfidering  that  the  members  follow  the  motions  of  the  head 
more  naturally,  than  the  head  is  direded  by  thofe  of  the  members. 
This  refblution  however  proved  fatal  to  his  defigns,  and  overfet  the 
whole  expedition*  For  Ferdinand  after  his  defeat  had  retired  into 
Naples*  where  he  received  great  numbers  of  his  fubjeds  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  pofleflions ;  and  having  raifed  fome  money 
amongft  the  Citizens  there  by  gentle*  and  periuafive  means,  he  by 
degrees  formed  a  little  army.  He  likewiie  follicited  the  Pope  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  for  frefh  fuccours  :  each  of  whom  fent  him  fpee- 
dier  and  much  more  effectual  fuppBes  than  they  had  done  before ; 
.as  they  both  began  to  be  under  very  great  apprehenfions  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  would  be  utterly  loft.  Strengthened  by  thefe 
reinforcements  Ferdinand  marched  otit  of  Naples;  and  having'retaken 
feveral  of  the  towns  which  the  enemy  had  feized  upon,  began  in  fome 
meafure  to  recover. his  credit  and  intcreft. 

But  whilft  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  with  various  fucceis  on  both 
ikies  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  an  event  happened  which  robbed 
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John  of  Anjou  of  mil,  (lis  glory,  ondi-made  him  despair  of  any  fus- 
tier fuccefe  in  that  enterprise.  The  Qenoefo  being*  thoroughly  fide 
of  the  avarice  and  indolence  of  die  French,  at  laft  tow  up  arms  agaitift 
their  deputy  Governpr,  and  forced  him  to. fly  for  reftifec  into  the 
Citadel:  and  in  this,  inforae&ion  both  the  Fregoii  ind  Adoffti  ©aft- 
*cun#ig,  ven.  affiled:  with  men  and  jnoocy  by.thtf  puke  tf  Mitaft- 
in  their  endeavours  to  recover  and  maintain  their  libeittiW*  So  that 
King  Regnier,  who  fbon  after  came  thither  to  the  relief  of  his  Son 
with  a  body  of  forces  on  board  fome  tranfports  in  hopes  of  preferving 
Genoa,  as  the  Citadel  ftill  held  out  for  him,  was  routed  almoft  as  ibon 
as  he  had  landed  his  men,  and  forced  to  return  with  great  difgrace 
into  Provence, 

When  the  news  of  this  overthrow  arrived  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  John  was  not  a  little  {hocked  at  it :  yet  he  did  not  abandon^ 
his   undertaking,   but  carried  on  the  war  for  fome  time,  chiefly  by 
the  fupport  of  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  had  revolted  from  Ferdinand 
and  delpaired  of  ever  making  their  peace  with  him.     At  laft  how- 
ever, after  many  other  occurrences,  the  two  armies-  came  to  a  gene- 
ral engagement  near  Troia  in  the  year  1463,  in  which  John  was 
defeated.     But  he  was  not  fo  much  hurt  by  this  overthrow,  as 
by  the  defe&ion  of  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who  went  back  again  foon 
after  into  Ferdinand's  fervice  :   fo  that  being  now   in  a  manner 
dilarmed,  he  retired,  into  ^ J,  Xftria,  and,  from  thence  into  France.- 
This  war  continued  four  yfeart,  znd  during  the  courfe  of  it,  John 
of  Anjou  more  than  once  loft  that  by  negligence  and  fupinenefs, 
which  had  been  honourably  gained  by  the  valour  of  his  Soldiers. 

The  Florentines  had  not  publickly  taken  either  fide  in  thefe 
difputes  g  though  indeed  when  they  were  importuned  by  Ambafla- 
dors  fent  from  John  King  of  Arragon  (who  was  lately  called  to 
the  government  of  that  Kingdom,  upon  the  death  of  King  Alphon- 
fo)  to  fuccoui;  his  Nephew  Ferdinand,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do 
by  their  late  treaty  with  his  Father  Alphonfo,  they  made  anfwer, 
"  that  they  did  not  think  themfelves  under  any  obligation  to  affift 
the  Son  in  a  war  which  his  Father  had  commenced  without  their 
advice  or  concurrence ;  and  therefore  he  might  either  continue  or 
end  it  as  he  liked  beft,  fince  he  had  nothing  to  expert  from  them." 
Upon  which,  the  Ambafiadors>having  charged  them,,  in  the  name 

.  [g]  All  the  Italian  Copies,  that  I  have  fcen,  fay  Ifiria ;  but  it  is  a  miftake :  for  it 
was  not  IJrria  that  he  retired  to,  but  Ifchia,  a  little  Ifiand  in  the  Neapolitan  Sea,  fifteen 
dUldtfWUt  of  the  City  of  Naples. 
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.pwramdktkd  flrtmirt  fhtwu    Putr&i  frittidt  emj  TafithUft  h.*he 

rT&verriJh'enl,  opprefs  the  Citizens*    He  entertains  tfc  €lty  wifriwo 

public  fpeBacks.    fie  death  of  Pipe  Paul  U.    Sixtus  IV\  tteteBed 

*  in  bis  room*    His  Cbarafferi>\  Ristto  de  Medici's  exhortation*  end 

t ■!.  threats  to  bis  ajbcmtei  in  the  Government,   He  dies.  Tomafb Soderud 

t »  in  great  favour  with  the  FJermtiuft,  hnt  nudffi 

went  if  the  City   It  irxMuntamfycmfcrr^otpon  %erenx*ani  Giu~ 

Uan<*  de9  Medic%  tbepn&  of  Piekro.    A(  toufpiratg  of  tt>c  \JSlardi, 

who  rasfe  msnficrretiton  at  Prato.    Bernardo f  the  chief  of  them*  is 

defeated,  taken,  and  put  to  death.   The  Citizens  cf  Florence  fell  iutf 

:<  luxury*  and  other  corruptions:  made  tnorje,  by  the  arrival  of  the 

'    Duke  of  Milan  and  his  court  there.    The  Church  di  Santo  Spirito  is 

^  Burnt  dtwm.    The  Jre  occqfiomd  by  ujfrefiack  exhibited  nr  it.    fjth 

AMults  iiMfoltcrra  i  and  the  eas^e  of  tbim.    Thai  tome  is:  taken  and 

v  faded  by  the  Florentines.  .  The  Pope  cbaJHfes  feme  of  his  rebellious 

y  fubje&s.  The  death  and  cbarafier  of  Cardinal  dt  St.  Sixtus,  the  Popfs 

Tnxjfa&Jon  anlmimfter.    Italy  divided  into  two  great  confederacies. 

r<\  Carlo,  the  Jon  of  Brmacm  da  Hfentme*  invades  the  Sienefe*  bat  is 

v  cheeked  he  bis  career  by  the  Florentines.    A  cenftiracy  agednft  the 

tl!iDuhe  of  Milan,  who,  k^^naWL   An  account  jf  Ufa  cnrjfpirators, 

u-  and  t bar  motives  for  engaging  in  it.    They  are  apprehended  and  put 
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3TN  the  courfe  of  this  foregoing  book,  it  may  item  fbange,  perhaps 
4  trfemei  thstt  an  author,  wh«  moteffcz  to  write  a  Jliftory  of^lch 

hotabosdji  turf  the  Kingdom  of  Naples*  I  found  it  neccfiary,  how* 
e*e*j  una  therefore  ihafi  purfbr  the  feme  method  in  the  fequcl  of 
tfct*  worfcr  for  though  rdid  not  promife*  nor  intend,  inifeed,  to  give 
ftpktffaaikr  account  of  the  affair*  of  Italy  in^enent  Jttr,  I  think,  I 
ttight  no*  to  omit:  taking*  proper  notice  of  fiidb  remarkable  tianf* 
action*,  ant*  important'  trent^  a*  wiH  make  this  Hiftory  more  in- 
fetitgjblr  and  entertaining  t  especially,  fincc  many  of  the  wars  in 
Hhieh  the  Florentinct  found  themftivet  obHged  to.  engage,  were  oc- 
casioned -by  the  proceedings  of  other  kalian:  States  ana  fiances*  The 
ww  betwixt  JptikTtof  Axtjon  (for  inftance)  and  King  Ferdinand,  gave 
rife  ft*  that  bitter  tad  and  imfAacabfe  enmity  which'  afterwards  broke 
oAfctttrirtFetdittaiki  and  the  Florentines,  and  particularly  betwixt 
thart*Pimce  andtha  Hon&  of  Medici;  For  as  th©  King  had  complained 
to  no-pntpofc  that*  infteactaf  giving  hiip  any  affiftanc*  19 .  that  war, 
tht^lnid^onredhisenemict^  he  nrfemed  jft  in.  a  maimer  that  occa- 
j^cdinfafarsmHfeM^  ihewn. 
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-  And  fiaoc;  i  tave  brought  down  -my  .  accouiit  of  ibreign  atoirs 
4»  the  year  1463,  it  is  neceffary  to  look  backwards  ioveral  yearv  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  narrative  of  fiich  broils  and  difienlipns  as  h^p- 
pcaed  at  home,  in  die  mean  time.  But  I  muft  prcmife*  by  way  of 
introduction  to  this  book  (according  to  my  cuftom)  that  thofe  are 
much  jiuftakea  who  think  any  Republican  Government  can  continue 
long  united.  Differences  and  Divaiions  for  the  raoft  part  are, preju- 
dicial to  Republics;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  there  axe  iome  that  axe  of 
(ervice  to  them.  Thofe  indeed  are  hurtful  that  arc  attended  with 
parties  and  factions  :  but  when  that  is  not  theeafe,  they  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Common- wealth.  As  it  is  impofliMe,  therefore,  for 
any  JLegifla tor  or  Founder  of  a  Republic  entirely  to  prevent  foods  and 
animofities  in  it,  it  ought  to  be  his  chief  care  to  .provide  againft  their, 
growing  up  into  fa&ions.  It  muft  be  confidered  then,  that  there  are 
two  roads  to  popularity  in  fuch  States,  the  one  through  public  ftations, 
the.  other  through  private,  life.  In  the  former,  it  is  Acquired  by 
gaining  fome  iignal  vi&ory,  by  the  prudent  and  careful  discharge  of 
anvcmbafly,  or  by  giving  wife  and  uxccefsfhl  advice  in  Council:  in 
the  latter,  by  benencence  to  one's  Fellow-citizens,  by  ikreening  them 
from  the  Magiftrates,  by  fupplying  them  with  money,,  by  promoting 
thqnto  honours  and  employments,  even  when  they  do  not  defervc 
them,hy  entertaining  the  people  with  plays  and  public  fpe&acks,  and 
by  distributing  largefies  amongft  them*  This  manner  of  proceeding 
procures  followers  and  partifans :  and  as  popularity  thus  obtained  f& 
dangerous  to  die  State,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  applied  to  fewe  pri- 
vate and  felf-intereftod  views;  fo  the  reputation  that  is  acquired  the 
other  way-is  of  credit  and  advantage  to  it  (when  not  made  a  tool  tt 
parfo  and  fa&ion)  becaufe  it  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  .whole; 
And  though  emulation  and  envy  will  always  ipcing  up  *vcn  amongft 
Citizens  of  the  latter  fort,  yet,  as  they  have  no  partiuns  that  follow 
them  for  their  awn  private  ends,,  they,  cannot  hurt  the  Common-* 
wealth*  on  the  contrary*  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  of  fervke  to  it z 
for  this  very  emulation  will  naturally  excite; their  utraoft  endeavours 
to  excel,  each  other  in  their  merits  towards  their  Country,  and  make 
them  keep  fo  ftridt  a  watch  over  one  another's  a&ions,  that  none  of 
them  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  o£  good 
Citizens.  But  the  divifions  that  happened  in  Florence,  constantly 
ended  in  fa&ions,  and  therefore  were  always  pernicious  to  the  Repub* 
lie ;  nor  did  any  one  of  thofe  factions  continue  united  any  longer  than 
it  had  iubdued  the  adverfe  party;  far  when  once  that  was  jdeqe,  and 
confequently  all  fear  and  restraint  were  at  an  end,  it  immediately 
fubebvidedand  fplit  Itfoif  into  otheau   :  Cofimo  dc*  A4edici'j  party  got 
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the  ©ppe^hand  in  the  year  1434^  hi*  (asfchere  *wercitiPrta*hy  very 
pq^rral  men  left  an  the  fide^Aat*^  :deprcfled)  tbev  yetftriod  ift 
fcgie  aweipf  them*  and  therefore  thought  proper  not  only  to'cofttfrftift 
jiaiffid,'  but  to  behave  themfelves  with  moderation;  nor  wtere  thefc 
JZV&ty  of  a»y  QiifeoBdu&>  or  oppreflive  adv  of  conference!  fetiimgrt 
$at  draw  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the  people.  So  thatwhentevei*  they 
had  occafion  for  the  filffragcs  of  their  FenDW-ritizens  to  renew  theif 
authority,  they  always  found  them  ready  to  re-eitabRfh  the  chidfs  of 
their  party,  in  any  office  they  defired;  accordingly,  from  T434,  to 
1455,  a  period  of  twenty  one  years,  they  were  fix  times  appointed  by 
the  general  council  to  fill  the  Balia* 

.  There  were  in  thefe  times  two  very  powerful  Citizens  in  Florence, 
iiwe  have  already  observed  more  than  once;  CofiAeio-de'  Medici  and 
Neri  Capponi :  the  ktter  of  whom  had  acquired  his  reputation  in 
the  public  way ;  fo  that  he  had  many  friends,,  but  few  followers,  and 
partifan*.  Cofimo,  on  the  other  hand,  having  gained  his  authority 
both  by  bis  public  and  private  behaviour,  had  not  only  many  friends* 
but  partifans  and  dependants  alio:  and  thefe  two  continuing  ftri<ft!y 
ynited,  never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  whatfoever  they  afked 
from  the  people,  as  their  power  was  founded  upon  the  favour  of 
{he  publick.  But  Neri  dying  in  the  year.  1455,  t™  t^lt  adveffe  fac- 
tion being  utterly  fuppreffed,  that  adminiftration  mfet  with  much  opw 
pofitionwhen  they  went  out  of  office,  before  thev  recovered  theft 
farmer  authority  *  and  chiefly  from  Cofimo's  friends  too,  who  being 
now  grown  very  powerful  in  the  State  thetafelvfes,  and  freed  front 
•11  further  apprehenfions  of  their  enemies,  were  likewife  defirous  to 
lower  his  popularity.  -This  jealoufy  gave  beginning  to  the  troubled 
that  broke  out  in  the  year  1446 ;  for  thofe  that  were  then  the  leading 
men  advifed  their  fellow-Citizens,  when  they  were  aflenlbled  in  the 
kenend  Council  to  take  die  State  of  the  Common-wealth  into  con- 
^deration,  not  to  create  any  more  Balia's,  but  to  refume  the  Imborfa- 
tions,  and  to  chufe  their  Magiftrates  by  lot  out  of  the  purfes  that 
had  been  formerly  filled.  To  cure  them  of  this  phrenfr,  Cofimo  had 
no  other  remedy,  but  either  to  feizc  forcibly  upon  tne  government 
by  the  afliftance  of  fuch  partifans  as  ftill  adhered  to  him,  and  to 
crufh  all  oppofition  at  once  $  or  to  let  things  take  their  courfe,  and 
wait  till  time  fhould  convince  his  friends,  that  they  were  labouring 
only  to  deftroy  their  own  power  and  reputation,  and  not  his.  He 
chofe  the  latter  expedient  %  for  he  knew  he  fhould  run  no  rifque  in 
that,  as  the  purfes  were  filled  with  the  names  of  fuch  as  were  well 
afie&ed  to  him,  and  that  he  might  consequently  take  the  admini- 
ftration into  his  hands  again  whenever  he  pleafed.    He  fuffered  them 

therefore 
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therefore  to^prbcced  to  an  Imborfation ;  but  when  thfc  new'Magifo^fc* 
jtfafr  drawn,  and' every  one  thought  they  had  now  fully  fecovered  their 
ftrnftcr  liberties,  the  Magiftrates  began  to  aft  in  their  refpettive  de- 
augments*  not  according  to  the  dictates  and  directions  of  thofe  leaders, 
pqt  as  they  thought  fit  themfelves :  fo  that  fometimes  the  friend  of 
ontf  great  man,  iometimes  the  Creature  of  another  met  with  ah 
Unexpected  rebuff;  and  thofe  who  before  ufed  to  fee  their  houfeft 
filled  with  prefents  and  folUcitors,  now  had  neither  fubftance  fiif* 
ficient  to  live  upon,  not  even  common  fervants  to  attend  them.  They 
|iktwife  had  the  mortification  to  fee  themfelves  reduced  to  a  level 
with  fuch  as  they  had  ufed  to  look  down  upon  With  the  higheft  con-- 
fempt  and  diftlain;  and  thofe  who  before  were  their  equals,  now 
Suddenly  advanced  far  above  them.  They  had  neither  honour  nor 
fefpeft  fhewn  them  by  any  one :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  iiffulted 
And  abufed  wherever  they  went ;  and  every  body  made  fo  free  with 
tbeir  private  characters,  and  the  conduit  of  the  adminiftration,  that 
{hey, loon  began  to  be  aware  that  it  was  not  Cofimo,  but  themfelves 
that  had  loft  their  authority.  i 

1  Cofimo  in  the  mean  time  took  little  or  no  notice  of  thefe  things  j 
Jwt  when  any  thing  was  deliberated  upon  that  he  thought  would  bt 
agreeable  to  the  people,  he  was  the  firft  that  promoted  the  executioti 
of  it;  But  what  fbruck  the  greateft  terror  into  thefe  Grandees; 
9Qd  g*ve  Cofimo  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  them  repent  of  their 
paft  behaviour,  was  the  renewal  of  the  Catafto  that  took  jplace  in  the 
year  1427 ;  by  which  the  taxes  were  regulated  and  proportioned  by 
Law*  and  not  levied  according  to  the  caprice  or  arbitrament  of  pari 
ticular  men.  This  law  therefore  being  revived,  and  officers  appointed 
to  fee  it  executed,  the  Grandees  having  had  a  confukatibn  together; 
went  to  wait  upon  Cofimo,  and  entreated  him  to  ufe  his  endeavour^ 
to  deliver  both  them  and  himfelf  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Plebeian^ 
and  to  new  model  the  government  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might 
retrieve  the  reputation,  which  formerly  had  made  him  fo  powerful 
and  th?m  fo  much  refpe&cd.  To  which  Cofimo  made  anfwer,  "  that 
be  would  do  what  lay  in  his  power  for  that  purpofe  with  all  his  heart, 
provided  it  could  be  brought  about  legally  and  quietly,  and  with  the 
good  will  and  approbation  of  die  people ;  but  that  he  never  would 
content  to  violent  meafures  or  ufing  force  of  any  kind."  They  then 
endeavoured  to  get  a  law  patted  in  the  Councils  for  a  new  Balia ; 
but  finding  it  would  not  go  down,  they  returned  to  Cofimo  and  be- 
fought  him  in  the  humbleft  manner  that  he  would  make  ufe  of  his 
intereft,  to  get  it  pafied :  but  with  this,  Cofimo  peremptorily  refufed 
tfi  comply  $  being  determined  to  make  them  fenfible  of  their  error 
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itfl&ft,  and  to  fuffer  a  while  longer  for  their  Folly*  Upon  which 
Donate  Coechi,  who  was  thfe  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice,  refolved  to 
ifet  up  a  Balia  without  his  concurrence :  hut  Cofimo  raifed  fuch  a 
fityift  amongft  die  reft  of  the  Magiftratcs,  that  they  not  only  oppofed 
Him  with  the  utmoft  vehemence,  but  laughed  at  him  and  treated 
frith  fo  much  fcorn  and  derifion,  that  it  drove  him  ftark.  mad,  and 
he  was  carried  back  to  his  own  houfe  raging  and  frantic.  However, 
as  Cofimo  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  tne  ftream  run  fo  long  in 
one  channel  that  it  would  at  laft  be  out  of  his  power  to  alter  its 
courfe,  Luca  Pitti,  a  bold  and  refolute  man,  being  now  m^de  Gon- 
falonier of  Juftice,  he  refolved  to  leave  the  management  of  that 
matter  to  him;  fo  that  if  any  mifcarriage  fhould  happen,  or. any 
edium  be  incurred,  it  might  be  thrown  upon  the  Gonfalonier  .and  not 
upon  him.  Luca  therefore  having  entered  upon  his  office,  was  very 
importunate  with  the  people  to  appoint  a  Balia ;  but  perceiving  it  was 
to  no  purpofe,  he  not  only  treated  thofe  that  were  members  pf  the 
Councils  with  great  infolence  and  called  them  opprobrious  names; 
but  threatened  them,  and  Toon  after  put  his  threats  in  execution. 
For  having  filled  the  Palace  with  armed  men  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Lo-? 
renzo  in  me  month  of  Auguft  1453*  he  called  the  people  together 
into  the  Piazza,  and  there  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms  to  do 
that  which  they  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  of  before. 

'After  they  had  thus  refumed  the  Government,  they  created  a  Balia; 
and  the  new  Magiftratcs  (at  the  inftigation  of  a  few  particular  perr 
ions,  who  advrfed  them  to  fuptport  an  authority  with  terror  which 
they  had  ufurped  by  force)  began  their  adminiftration  with  fending 
Gkolamo  MachiavelK  and  fome  others  into  exile,  and  depriving  many 
more  of  .their  honours  and  employments.  But  Girolamo  not  obferv- 
ing  the  .bounds  that  were  prescribed  to  him  in  his  banifliment,  was 
afterwards  declared  a  Rebel  1  and  travelling  about  Italy  to  excite 
other  .States  to  make  war  upon  his  own  Country,  he  was  betraid 
and  apprehended  at  Lunigiana  by  one  of  the  Governors  of  that 
place,  who  fent  him  to  Florence,  where  he  was  put  to  death  in  prifon. 

This  Adminiftration  lafted  about  eight  years,  and  was  indeed  a 
very  tyrannical  and  infupportable  one ;  for  Cofimo  being  new  grown 
fo  old  and  infirm  that  he  could  not  attend  to  public  affairs  with  his 
ufual  afliduity,  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  infolent 
and  rapacious  men,  who  knighted  Luca  Pitti  for  the  good  fervices 
he  had  done  the  State ;  and  he,  not  to  (hew  himfelf  ungrateful  for 
the  favour  he  had  received,  ordained,  that  the  Priori  of  the  Arts, 
fhould  now  be  ftikd,  the  Priori  or  Defenders  of  the  fubltc  liberties  * 
that  fo  they  might  at  leaft  enjoy  the  Title,'  of  what,  in  fad,  they  had 
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loft.    He  likttwi&  ordained,  that  the  Gonfafaueft  who  hefom  ufed 
to  fit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Rcltori,  Should  bow  fit  in  the  miift  of 
them.    And  to  give  glory  to  God  for  their  fuocefs  in  this  revolution- 
Sod  the  pc-eftabliihment  of  their  power,  they  appointed  a  ftleran 
Proceflloa  to  be  made,  and  thanksgivings  to  be  publicly  offered  up* 
Sn  all  their  Churches.    Pitti  had  alfo  rery  rich  prefents,  not  only 
Irom  Cofimo  and  the  Signiory  but  from  all  the  principal  Citizens,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  generofity  to  him ;  fb  that  it  was  thought 
h&  had  above  twenty  thoufand  Ducats  given  him  at  that  time :  after 
which,  he  became  fb  popular,  that  the  City  was  no  longer  governed 
by  Cofimo  de'  Medici,  but  by  Luca  Pitti.     This  infpired  him  with 
tjjbe  vanity  to  build  two  magnificent  or  rather  Royal  Palaces,  one  in. 
Florence,  and  the  other  at  Ruciano,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  City  i: 
that  in  the  City  indeed  was  fb  grand,  a  one  as  no  private  Citizen  had 
ever  dared  to  eredt  before  [a].    To  finifh  thefc  he  had.  rccourfe  to 
very  extraordinary  means ;  for  he  not  only  extorted  more  and  greater 
presents  from  the  chief  Citizens,  whom  he  obliged  to  furnim  him . 
with  all  neceffary  materials,  but  made  the.  Commonalty  fupply  him 
with  workmen  and  artificers  r  befides  which,  all  thofe  that  were 
banifhed  had  leave  given  them  to  return  home,  -and  fuch  as  had  been 
guilty  of  theft,  or  murder  or  any  other  crime  that  made  them  afraid 
of  Juftice,  found  a  fan&uary  in  thefe  houfes,  provided  they  could 
io  any  wife  be  ufeful  to  him  there..    The  other  Governors,  though 
indeed  they  did  not  build  Palaces  like  him,  were  not  lefs  oppreffive 
•Sid  capacious  :  fb  that  notwithflanding  the  Florentines  had  no  wars 
abroad  to  diftrefs  them,  they  were  futficiently  harraffed  at  home  by 
their  own  Citizens. 

During  this  period,  the  wars  happened  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
(as  we  have  faid  before)  and  thofe  alfo  that  Pius  II.  made  upon  the 
Malatefti,  Lords  of  Rimini  and  Cefena,  with  a  defign  to  ftrip  them 
of  their  dominions ;  in  which,  and  his  defigns  againft  the  Turk, 
that  Pontiff  was  almoft  wholly  engaged  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  City 
<*f  Florence  likewife  relapfed  into  fe&ion.  The  divifions, .  indeed, 
which  arofe  in  Cofimo's  party  upon  the  forefaid  occafion  in  1455, 
Were  happily  compofed  for  fbme  time  by  his  moderation .  and  pru- 
dence; but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1464,  he  fell  fick,  and 
foon,  after  died.     An  event  much  lamented  both  by  his  friends  and 

[a]  The  xffidencc  at  prefent  of  the  Grand  Dukes  when  they  come  to  Florence.  It 
h**  never  been  thoroughly  finifhed  fince  that  time.  Here  is  a  gallery,  in  which  it  is 
faid,  there  is  one  of  the  fineft  collections  of  curiofitics  in  the  world.  Amongft  the  reft, 
there  is  a  loadftone,  that  weighs  5000  pounds,  and  a  diamond  of  I  j8  carats  and  a  half, 
which  is  near  ah  inch  in  breadth,  and  two  in  length. 

4  enemies ; 
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i  enemies  5  for  thofe  that  did^ot  love  him  for  reafons  of  State,  feeing 
:  their  Governors  fo  gredy  «id  ravenous  whilft  lie  wa*  alive,  and  that 
itfeywete  only  reftmincd  bf  the  re*  ereAce  they  bore  to  his  peribn, 
ftatotoroeeeding  to  opcti  *»tencc,  began  to  few  now  he  was-  dead, 
cthirthfcy  fhould  be  utterly  railed  and  devouced.    Thty  had  but  little 
'hopes  in  his  fon  Pietro,  who,  though  a  very  worthy  manr  hod  fo 
'Weakly  a  conftitution,   and  was  yet  fo  raw  and  unexperienced  in 
'matters  of  government,  that  they  thought  he  would  be  -obliged  to 
comply  with  their  meafures  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  there  wasno 
longer  any  body  of  futiicient  authority  left  to  check  their  career,  they 
would  become  every  day  more  and  more  oppreffive.     The  lofs  of 
Cofimo  therefore  was  univerfally  regretted ;  and  with  great  reafon  in- 
deed :  for  confidering  that  he  was  no  foldier,  he  was  the  moft  re- 
inowned  and  illuftrious  Citizen,  that  Florence,  or  any  other  Republic, 
chad  produced  in  the  memory  of  man.    As  he  furpafled  all  others  of 
his  time  in  riches  and  authority,  fo  he  far  exceeded  every  one  in 
.prudence,  liberality,    and  magnificence ;  which  great  and  amiable 
-qualities  deservedly  made  him  the  head  of  his  Country.     His  gene- 
rofity  appeared  more  confpicuoufly  after  his  death  than  before:  for 
when  his  fon  Pietro  came  to  look  over  his  writings,  and  enquire  into 
the  particulars  of  his  eftate,  he  found  that  there  was  hardly  a  Citizen 
of  any  degree  whatfoever,  to  whom  he  had  not  either  given  or  lent 
large  funis  of  money ;  and  that  when  he  knew  of  any  perfon  of  di- 
ftinftion  who  had  occafion  for  afliftance,  he  had  often  fupplied  his 
wants,  even  without  aiking.     The  great  number  of  public  edifices 
which  he  ereded,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  his  munificence :  for  in 
Florence  he  built  the  Convents  and  Churches  of  St,  Mark  and  St* 
Lorenzo,  and  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Verdiana;  the  Church  and  Abbey 
of  St.  Jerome  in  the  mountains  of  Fiefole,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Minims  [6]  in  Mugello,  which  he  firft  repaired,  and  afterwards  took 
down  and  rebuilt  from  the  very  foundations.     He  likewife  raifed 
Chapels  and  lumptuous  altars  in  the  Churches  of  Santa  Croce,  the 
Senates  [c],  St.  Agnoli,  and  St.  Miniato ;  all  which  he  decorated  in 
a  moft  iplendid  manner,  and  furniflied  them  with  Veftments,  Com- 
munion Plate,  and  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  for  the  celebration 
of  Divine  Service. 

[£]  An  Order  of  Monks,  founded  by  St.  Francis  dc  Paul ;  they  were  named  Bon  hommes 
at  Pi:ris,  becaufc  Lewis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.  called  Francis  de  Paul  and  his  compa- 
nions fo.     They  took  the  name  of  Minims  out  of  humility. 

[c]  An  Order  of  Monks  who  make  a  profeffion  of  dedicating  themfelves,  more  par- 
ticularly than  any  others,  to  the  Service  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  celebrated  Paolo 
Sarpi  (or  Father  Paul,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called)  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  of  this  Order.         •   ■> . 
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'    Bcfides  thefe  places  of  Worrtiip,  he  built  feveral  houfes  for  Jiis 
own  yfe ;  one  in  the  City,  fuitabie  to  his  quality  \  and  four  out  of 
it,  namely  at  Carcggio,  Ftefole,  Cafaggio,  and  Trebbio ;  all  of  them 
-fitter  lor  Princes  than  private  men.     And  that  the  fame  of  his  mag- 
nificence might  not  be  confined  to  Italy  alone,  he  alio  founded  an 
Hofpital  at  Jerufalem  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  poor  and  infirm 
Pilgrims  who  (hould  come  thither  out  of  devotion ;  in  all  which  edifi- 
ces he  laid  out  prodigious  fums  of  money.     And  though  he  (hewed 
a  truly  royal  fpirit  in  thefe  great  works,  and  all  his  other  adtions, 
and  was,  in  fa6t,  the  fovereign  of  Florence ;  yet  fo  remarkable  were 
his  prudence  and  moderation,  that  he  never  trangreffed  thofe  bounds 
of  decency,  which  ought  to  be  obferved  by  a  modeft  Republican.    In 
his  little  parties  of  pleafure,  in  his  converfation,  in  his  alliances,  and 
in  every  refpeft  he  both  a&ed  and  fpoke  like  any  other  private  Citi- 
een  $  well  knowing  that  pomp  and  pageantry  and  oftentatious  parade 
are  not  only  of  little  real  fervice,  but  excite  that  envy  amongft  men, 
which  is  not  incident  to  fuch  aftions  as  are  done  with  an  appearance 
of  modefty  and  humility.     In  difpofing  of  his  Sons  he  did  not  endea-  ' 
vour  to  match  them  into  the  families  of  Princes,  but  married  Gio- 
vanni to  Cornelia  degli  Aleflandri,  and  Pietro  to  Lucretia  de'  Tor- 
nabuoni :  and  of  his  two  grand  children,  Bianca  and  Nannina,  the 
daughters  of  Pietro,  he  gave  the  former  to  Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi,  and 
the  latter  to  Bernardo  Rucellai. 

No  man  of  his  time  was  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
interefts  and  State  of  the  feveral  Princes  and  republics  of  Italy,  or 
had  a  more  perfedt  knowledge  of  mankind  in  general.  From  whence 
he  reaped  this  advantage,  that  in  all  the  various  revolutions  of  fo  fickle 
and  fluctuating  a  Common-wealth,  he  maintained  his  authority  for 
the  (pace  of  thirty  one  years :  for  as  he  was  naturally  very  fagacious, 
he  Forefaw  dangers  afar  off,  and  therefore  either  took  timely  care  to 
prevent  them,  or  was  fo  well  prepared,  that  when  anv  troubles  did  hap- 

Een,  they  could  neither  hurt  nor  difcompofe  him.  This  happily  enabled 
im  not  only  to  quell  inteftine  difcords,  but  to  curb  the  ambition 
of  many  foreign  Princes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  States  which 
were  in  confederacy  with  him  and  his  Country,  always  either  got  the 
better  of  their  enemies,  or  at  leaft  came  off  upon  equal  terms  with 
them,  whilft  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  were  at  enmity  with  him, 
for  the  moft  part,  threw  away  their  time  and  money  to  no  purpofe, 
and  ibmetimes  entirely  loft  their  dominions.  Of  which,  the  dif- 
ferent fucccfs  of  the  Venetians  in  their  wars  may  ferve  as  a  remarkable 
inftance ;  for  when  they  were  in  friendfliip  and  alliance  with  him  and 
the  Florentines,  they  were  conftantly  above  a  match  for  Duke  Philip  : 
Vol.  L  X  x  but 
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but  wJwn  thpya^ted  fepwaftly  from  tthem,  they  wot©  alway*  as 
certainly  worfled,  firft  by  Philip,  and  afterwards  by  Sforau  Agw», 
;when  they  joined  King  Alphonio  againft  the  Florentine^  Cofimo  by 
his  credit  and  inter$ft  k>  drained  both  Naples  and  Venice  of  their  trea~ 
fore,  that  they  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  of  peace,,  as  he 
thought  fit  to  prefciibe.  So  that  in  all  difficulties  and  troubles  both 
within  the  City  and  without  it,  th«  event  always  proved  glorious  to 
hup*  of  advantage  to  the  Common- wealth*  and  ignominious  to  their 
enemies ;  for  in  the  civil  difcords  which  happened  in  Florence,  he 
ftill  acquired  fre/h  authority,  and  they  in  their  foreign  wars,  a  greater 
degree  of  power  and  reputation:  for  by  his  means  they  added  the 
ftpufgof  San  Scpulchrp,  Mqptedoglio,  Gafentir(o  with. its. dependant 
£je$  and  the  Vale  o£  Bagno  to  their  former  dominions  * and  he  at 
lait  by  his  own  virtue  and  good  fortune*  entirely  >  fcppreffed  all 
pppp^tion  from  his  adversaries,  and  exatod  his  fnemfe  to  thehigheft 
{wpours.  <-■■■■ 

This  great  man  was  born  On  the  Feftival  of  St.  Co6mo  and  Sc 
PftfRien  in  the  yew?  13S9.  The  former  p^tof  hip  life  was  full  of 
ttovfrtafi  and  di£&er$  y  witnefs  his  impri£)nment»  his  exile,  the  danger 
he  was  in  of  either  bsing  aJftJUnated,  or  wijuftly  fentenced  to  death, 
3n4  tf*e  n%ue  he  ran  when  he  efcaped  i*  cfc%utfe  frnm  the  Comyil 
pf  Cpnilance*  aft$r  the  depofition  of  Pope  John  [J]  whom  he  had 

[J]  This  was  John  XXHL  who  was  ehofen  Pope- in  the  year  1410.  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  V .  on  condition,  that  if  Gregory  XII.  and  Peter  do  Luna,  who  was 
called  Beftedid  XII.  would  quit  their  pretentions  to  the  Pontificate  (to  which  they  had 
both  beea  cleAed)  he  fliouW  do  the  fame  for  the  quiet  of  the  Church.  Hiftorians  &y, 
that  his  .diipofition  would  have  become  a  foldier,  better  than  a  Pope,  and  that  he  forced 
hiftde&ian*  He  afterwards  repeated  of  his.  engagement,  however,  and  retired  from  the 
Council  of  Conftance,  difguifed  in  a  lav  habit.  After  he  had  been  Pope  five  years,  he 
was  made,  prifoner  at  Fribourg,  from  wnence  he  was  carried  to  Conftance,  and  being 
depofed  there,  in  the  12th  SefBon,  was  fent  prifoner  to  Manheim,  where  he  continued 
till  the  ck<9iop  of  Martin  V*  at  which  time  he  was  discharged,  and  came  to  Florence, 
to  throw  himfelf  at  Martin's  Feet,  who  received  him  kindly,  made  him  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  Bifliop  of  Frefcati ;  ordaining,  that  in  confideration  of  what 
he  had  been,  his  feat  in  that  aflembly  fhould  be  higher  than  any  of  the  reft :  but  he 
died  not  long  after,  and  was  honoured  with  a  moft  magnificent  funeral,  at  the  cxpence 
of  his  old  friend  Cofimo  de'  Medici,  who  alfo  ere&ed  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory, 
in  St.  John's  Church.  He  wrote  the  following  verfes  on  the  Inconftancy  of  Fortune, 
when  he  was  in  prifon*  which  indeed  cannot  be  faid  to  do  him  much  honour  as  a  poet : 
hut  he  was  in  confinement,  and  we  may  fuppofe  his  Mufe  fn  no  very  gay  humour. 

Qui  modo  fummus  eram,  gaudens  et  nomine,  Praeful* 
Triftis  et  abjedus,  nunc  inea  fata  gemo. 

Excelfus  Solio  nuper  veriabar  in  aito, 
Cun&aque  gens  pedibus  pfcula  prona  dabat. 

Nunc  ego  pcenarum  fundo  devolvor  in  imo  ;. 
Vultum  dcfonne&i  quemque  videre  pigct. 

attended 


H*ft¥J&  OBi  FLORENCE, 

attended  Ithitlser.  vfibt  after  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ag^'fortuM*  #a» 
fo  propitious  to  him,  that  not  only:  all  thdfe  that  adhered  to  hb» 
&i theptablicaihniniftrationor  the  Common- wealth  were  aggrandized 
•ad  enriched  by  it,  but  fuch  as  negotiated  his  private  ainure  abroad 
{abbe  had*  Factors  in  aknoft  every  part  of  Europe)  acquired  great 
wealth*  c  So  that,  many  families  is  Florence  railed  immenie  fortunes 
under  hi*  influence,  particularly  the  Tornabuoni,  the  BencU  thr  Porw 
tinari,-  tlieoSatietti,  and  federal  other?,  who  owed  etery  thing  they 
todentsrefy-to  his  advice  and  offiftance  [»].  And  though  he  was  con* 
tnisudfyiaying  out  vaft  fcffcs  in  Churches*  and  puhtic  buildings,  and 
Charities  of  different  kinds,  he  often  ufed  to  lament  in  private  with 
Ida  friends,  that  he  had  not  done  half  fo  much  for  the  glory  of  God 
at  he  ought  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  his  Divine  Providence;  whoa 
he  oonfidered  the  Bleffings  he  had  beftowed  upon  him.  He  watflftf 
the  middle  Stature,  his  complexion  rather  fwarthy  and  inclining*  <#» 
the  Olive,  but  of  a  resectable  prefence  j  not  very  learned,  but  natu- 
rally'eloquent,  and  exceeding  wife)  companionate  to  the  poor,  always 
ready  to  do  any  good  office  to  his  friends,  initfucrive  in  converfatloa), 
deliberate  in- Council,  fwift  in  execution;  and  though  for  the  moft 
pact  grave'  ia  company,  he  was  ibmetimes  facetious,  and  wanted 
* "  *r  wit  nor  repartee  [/]. 


m 


Omnibus  a  terris  aurum  mihi  fpontc  ferebant ; 
Sed  nee  gaxa  juvat,  nee  quis  amicus  adeft. 

Sic  varians  fortuna  vices,  adverfa  fecundis 

Subdit,  et  ambiguo  nomine  ludit  atrox.  See  Platina. 

[#]  As  misfortunes  are  the  lot  of  moft  men,  at  one  time  of  their  Kfe  or  other,  it  it 
certainly  more  eligible  (if  it  was  in  our  own  choice)  to  go  through  them  whilft  w* 
bare  ftrength  and  refoiution,  than  to  droop  under  the  weight  of  them,  when  life  and 
health  are  retiring,  and  our  fpirits  begin  to  fail.  In  this  circumftance,  therefore,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  Cofimo  fecms  to  have  been  greatly  favoured  by  Heaven,  that  he 
emerged  out  of  adverfity  at  a  time,  when  others  more  frequently  fink  into  it.  For  ad- 
verfity  in  the  former  part  of  one's  life,  is  an  excellent  fchool ;  it  teaches  us  many  ufc 
ful  leflbns,  and  to  know  ourfelves  as  well  as  other  people.  It  leads  us  to  acknowledge 
and  rely  upon  an  Almighty  and  over-ruling  Providence:  whilft  profperity  too  often 
blinds  us,  and  makes  v»  forget  our  Creator  tn  the  days  of  our  Youth.  But  it  is  a  bitter 
potion  in  old  age,  and  Jeldom  attended  with  wholefome  effe&s,  when  the  heart  of 
man  is  grown  hard,  and  his  confeience  feared.  There  is  much  mod  fenfe  therefore, 
and  ample  room  for  moralizing,  in  the  Scottifh  proverb,  "  Adverfity  is  a  good  break  • 
&&,  an  indifferent  dinner,  but  a  very  bad  fupper."    PuiJJi  felicem  mifirrimum  df. 

ff]  Leriris  Sforza  ufcd  to  fay,  "  That  wit  was  but  an  indifferent  qualification  for 
a  Soldier,"  and  did  not  care  to  admit  any  one  into  hit  fervioe,  that-pretended  to  it. 
Sitbon  Mtnijhre  tTEtat,  Iiv.  i,  cap.  I  J*  Marfhal  d«  Gafioki  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 
He  was  fo  offended  at  the  Abbot  dc  la  Riviere  for  blaming  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  con- 
dug  in  railing  the  fiege  of  Coutras,  that  hexoughly  (aid  to  htm,  "  Sir  Abbot,  your 
men  of  wit  are  but  poor  took  in  matters  of  war."  JQo  J*  Marethal  de  Gaffion,  torn.  iv. 
cap.  4.     They  feldom  fuccefd  better  in  the  fiiiafteer*  asrf^rtwther  Statebnen  or  Prime 

X  X  2  Not 
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.,  Not  long  after  RinaldodegU  Albizi  was  baniihed,  hpJenLCofinio 
word .."  that  the  Hen  was. hatching/'  to  which  he  returned  for  an- 
fcer,  .^.. that. (he  would  have  but  a  bad  hatching  time  of  it,  fo  far 
from,  her  neft".  And  .when  fome  others  of  the  Exiles  gave  him  to  . 
%underftand  "  that  they  were  not  afleep ;  "  he  replied  "  that  he  could 
eafily, believe  that,  forte  thought  he  had  fpoiled  their  fleeping."  .  At 
the  time  that  Pius  II  was  exciting  the  Chriftiaii  Princes  to  a  Crufade 
againft  the  Turk,  he  faid,."  that  his  Holinefs  furely  could  not  befo 
old,,  as  it  was  reported ;  for  he  had  engaged  in  an  enfcrprize  that 
required  the  vigour  of  a  young  man/'  When  the  Venetians  and 
King .  Alphonfo  feat  AmbafTadors  to  Florence  to  make  complaints 
of  ?the  behaviour  of  that  Republic  towards  them,  he  uncovered  his 
headt  and  afked  them  what  colour  his  hair  was  of,  arid  when  they 
faid  Whitt ;  he  replied,  "  it  would  not  be  long,  he  hoped,  before  the 
heads  of  their  Senators  were  of  the  fame  colour."  Not  mahy  hours 
before  his  death,  his  wife  afking  him  "  why  he  kept  his  eyes  fhut," 
J^e  told  her  "  it  was  to  accuftom  them  to  it.".  After  he  returned 
from  exile,  foiiie  of  the  Citizens  remonftrating,  "  that  the  Re- 
public would  be  exceedingly  weakened  and  God  offended  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  fo  many  good  and  pious  men  as  he  was  fending  into  bani{h- 
ment,  he  faid  "  it  would  be  better  for  the  Republic  to  be  weakened 
than  utterly  ruined ;  that  two  or  three  yards  of  fine  cloth  made  many 
a  one  look  like  a  good  man ;  and  that  States  were  not  to  be  governed 
or  maintained  only  by  counting  a  firing  of  beads,  or  mumbling  over  a 
few.  Pater  nofters ; "  which  laft  expreflions  gave  many  occafion  to 
calumniate  him  as  a  man  that  loved  himfelf  better  than  his  Country, 
and  had  more  regard  for  this  World  than  the  next.  Many  other  of  his 
fayings  not  unworthy  of  remembrance  might  he  recited,  but  we  fhall 
omit  them  as  not  altogether  neceffary  here, 

Miniftcrs  arc  the  better  or  worfe  for  it,  depends  pretty  much  upon  their  other  qua- 
lities. Certain  it  is,  that  fatyrical  wit  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
perlbn  who  does  not  know  how  to  manage  it :  for  fuch  a  one  indifcriminatcly  attacks 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  brave  man  and  the  coward,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  One 
of  this  caft  is  the  pell  of  foaety,  and  brings  himfelf  into  cndlefs  dangers  and  difficulties: 
for  as  he  fecnis  to  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world,  he  mud  of  neccflity  create  himfelf 
a  great  many  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  of  honour,  virtue,  good  fenfe, 
and  good  nature,  is  in  poflcflion  of  it,  it  becomes  a  moil:  valuable  talent,  and  may  be 
applied  to  excellent  purpofes.  W hi  1ft  it  is  employed  to  ridicule  vice  and  folly,  it  is  a 
(up port  to  virtue ;  the  defence  of  which,  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  its  care  ;, 
though  by  a  degree  of  corruption,  peculiar  to  thefe  times,  it  has  been  fatally  perverted, 
to  make  vice  reputable,  and  virtue  ridiculous.  But  wh  n  a  good  man  diredts  its  point 
in  a  proper  manner,  he  ought  juftly  to  be  eftecmed  a  moft  valuable  member  of  the 
community,  fincc  he  contributes  fo  much  to  the  decorum  of  it.  And  in  this  light,  it 
might  well  be  numbered  amo.igft  Coiimo's  molt  fluning  qualities. 

He 


He' was  K&ewife  a  grciat  patron  arid  bericlfador  to  learned  men,  and* 
firft  brought  [g]  Argjiropolo  to  Florence  (a'Grecian  by  birth,  and  the 
greateft  Scholar  of  his.  age)  to  inftru6fc  the  youth  of  Florence  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  other  ufeful  erudition.    He  was  at  the  expence  of 
maintaining  [A]  Marfilio  Ficino,  the  reftorer  of  the  Platonic  Philo-* 
fophy,  folely  at  his  own  charges ;  and  had  fo  great  an  eftecm  for  him, 
that  he  gave  him  a  houfe  and  eftate  near  his   feat   at  Careggio, 
that  he  might  purfue  his  ftudies  there  with  more  convenience,  and 
entertain  him  with  his  converfation  at  leifure  hours.     So   that  his 
prudence,  his  beneficence,  his  great  riches,  and  good  fortune,  made 
him  not  only  beloved  and  refpe&ed  by  his  Fellow-citizens,  but 
wonderfully  courted  and  carefled  by  the  Princes  of  Italy,  and  indeed 
of  all  Europe ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  grandeur  which  ena- 
bled his  pofterity  to  follow  his  noble  example,  to  accumulate  ftill 
greater  riches,  and  to  extend  their  influence  and  authority  to  a  much 
higher  degree  both  in  their  own  City  and  Country,  and  all  over  the 
ChriAian  World  [/].'    Neverthelefs,  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  he 
met  with  fbme  piercing  affli&ions  :  for  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fee 
His  eldeft  fon  Giovanni  die  before  him,  who  was  a  young  man,  of 
whom  he  had  conceived  the  greateft  hopes ;  and  left  Pietro  in  fo 
infirm  and  languishing  a  ftate  of  health,  that  it  was  not  poflible  he 
fhould  attend  with  fuch  a  degree  of  application  as  was  neceflary  either 
to  the' public,  or  even  his  own  dbmeftic  affairs.     So  that  after  the 
death  of  the  former,  he  often  ufed  to  be  carried  through  the  differ- 
ent apartments  of  his  houfe,  and  would  fbmetimes  fay  with  a  figh, 
cc  'Alas  !  this  is  too  large  a  dwelling  for  fofmalla  family  !"  It  feemed 
likewife  to  give  him  much  concern,  that  he  had  not  made  a  more 
confiderable  addition  to  the  Florentine  dominions ;  and  he  could  not 
help  regretting  the  confidence  he  had  put  in  Count  Sforza,  when  he 
found  at  laft  he  had  been  fo  bafely  deceived  by  him  :  for  whilft  the 
latter  was  only  Count  Sforza,  and  ftood  in  need  of  his  afliftance  and 
fupport,  he  promifed  him,  that,  whenever  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Milan,  he  would  reduce  Lucca  for  the  Florentines  :  but  that  Prince, 

[g]  More  generally  called  Argirophilus.     Cofimamade  hhn  Preceptor  to  his  Son  and 

nephew.     He  dedicated  his  works  to  the  Medicean  family,  viz.  his  Tranjlathn  of  Jri- 

Jhtles  ethics  and  phyjics  ;  his  own  book  De  Regno.  Confolatio  ad  Tmperatorem  Co>  jhintino- 

politanum.  Monodia,  &c.  Paulus  jfovius  in  Elog.  cap,  xxvii.  Voff.  de  Hift.  Grac.  1.  iv. 

cap.  xix. 

[h]  He  tranflated  the  works  of  Plato,  and  fcveral  other  confiderable  authors,  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  that  philofophy,  as  Plotinus,  Iamblicus,  Proclus,  &c.  His  works 
were  printed  in  two  Vols.  fol.  at  Bafil,  in  the  years  1561  ana  1570. 

[1]  Particularly  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  who  were  both  defendants  of  Cofimo, 
and  very  powerful  Pontifs. 

on 
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o*.*he«>tittojryv  ungmef^  foanerfeM^itm^  and  d>i 

torcdhtf  iefottotion  with  the  change  of  liis  fortune^  foriHw4befi;ha 
had  thoroughly  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan*  he  rcU 
fclvcd;  if  poflible,  to  enjoy  that  in  peaces  which  he  had  gained  by 
dtiit  JbH  arms,  and  after  fo  many  .farotta  *nd  diftra&ions ;  aor  <tid!4ui 
^ttrwieds  trouble  him&f  either  about  Cofimoj  at  $Af  other  perfon 
of  Stat©  with1  whom  he  had  entered  into  alliance  at  engagements* 
tittfftinfrrferc  in  any  war,  but  what  wae  merely  neceflary  far  his  own 
defence,  and  die  prefervation  of  his  territories.  This  gwre  Cdfimo 
much  uneaiineia^  when  he  refie&ed  how  mods  pains  and  treafiire  he 
had  unworthily  beftowed  to  aggrandize,  fo  perfidious  and  unthankful! 
aimanii  He jjcroeircd  liiccwite,  that  his  age  and  infirmities  would 
iHtakoger  Xuftec  him  to  attend  to  the  management  of  tbe€aminon~ 
wealth*  or  his  own  particular  afiairs  with  his  former  cucumfpedion 
andi^afliduity;  and  he  {aw  both  one  and  the  other  beginning  to  de- 
cline ;  the  State  going  to  wreck  by  the  rapacity  and  dSenfians  of  the 
Giifafcns,  and  his  fortune  being  impaired  by  the  negleft  or  mttcondufi: 
ofiihis  agents  and  ions.  Thcfc  circumftances  embittered  the  laft 
day&^rf  his  life,  and  made  him  fpend  them  in  difquietude.  Yet  he 
4ied;/all  of  glory*  and  with  the  higheft  reputation.  After  his  death, 
aft  the  States  and  Princes  of  Chriftendom  lent  compliments  of  con*, 
dolenot  to  his  Son  Pietro ;  and  his  corpfe  was  attended- with  very  great 
lblcmaity  to  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  by  die  whole  City,  where 
he  was  interred ;  and  afterwards  had  this  infeription  engraved  on  his 
tomb,  by  a  public  decree;  the  father  of  his  country. 
. :  Jf  in  drawing  the  chara&er  of  Cofimo,  I  have  rather  feemed  to 
imitate  thodfe  who  write  panegyrics  upon  Princes,  than  the  general 
manner  of  Hiftorians,  it  ought  not  to  he  wondered  at ;  for  as  he  was 
a.pedonageof  fuch  rare  and  excellent  qualities  as  had  feldom  or  in- 
deed never  been  feen  before  in  our  City,  I  thought  myielf  obliged 
to  do  this  juftice  to  his  memory. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  and  of  Italy  in  general  were  circum* 
ifcanced  in  the  manner  we  have  above  related,  Lewis  XI  King  of  France, 
was  embroiled  in  a  troublefome  war  which  his  Barons  had  raifed  againft 
him*  at  the  indication  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  Charles 
Duke  of  Burgundy  [k]  ;  which  lay  fo  heavy  upon  him  that  he  could* 
give  no  further  amftance  to  John  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  his  defigns  upon 
Genoa  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  found  he 
.had  not  only  occalion  for  all  his  own  forces  but  the  fuccour  of  other's^ 

;i     ■•» 

[i]  The  war  fir  tht  pubUc  Gm^  at  it  was  called  by  ttiofc  that  were  the  eceafion  o£ 
it,  though  they  had  no  other  view  in  it  than  to  gratify  their  QWfl  private  intereft  andr 
ambition. 

he 
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lie  Wkhdxw  tb*^  *hrt^ 

k  up  to-  Sforxa&ufeeof  Milan  r  ^acquainting  hm»  at  the  nmeimnoi; 
that  if  behdd  a  mind  to  make  hkfafelf 'hiafta'of  Gertoo,  hcwfeiae 
liberty  to  pro&cute  any  defigoqf  that  )kmd  if  he  ibplfeafed*  forh* 
had  given  it  up  himfclk  Sierra  therefore  prafaify  undertook  the 
reduction  tof  that  City,  and  fbceecded  ii  it  without  tnuch  diffiouitr*. 
by  the  favour  of  theAdorni  and  the  reputation  which  the  incwUhip 
of  the-  King  of  Fnmce  had  given  him  s  in  -  return  for  which,!  he  Am 
hiii  Maje%  a  furoly  of  fifoefi  hundred  horfe  into  France*  tinder 
Ac  Command  or  bis  ddeft  Son  Gakarao*  By  thefe  meam  Fcrdihand 
e£  Arragon  became  Ring  of  Naples;/ and  Count'  Sforta  Duke*  of 
Milan  and  Lord  of  Genoa  y  and  having1  contraded  family*  alliance* 
together,  they  began*  to  take  all  proper  meafbres  to  eftab&fl*  thta* 
fclvea  in  their  governments ;  that  fo  they  might  enjoy  them  in*  titan*  . 
«uillity  whilft  they  lived,  and  feenre  them  to*  their  children,  wtten- 
they  died*.  .■« 

For  this  purpofe  it  was  judged  neceflkry  that  the  Ring  Ihould  iir 
the  firft  place  make  fure  of  fiida  of  the  Nobility  a*  had  taken  part  «#itfi 
John  of  Anjou  againft  him  in  the  late  wbrs?  and  that  Ac  Duke  or 
Milan  (hould  endeavour  totally  to  fupprefe  the  Braccdcan  foldlenf 
who  were  naturally  enemies  to  his  name  and  family,  and  began  w 
that  time*  to  grow  into  great  reputation  again  under  the  eoridn&'of 
Giacopo  Piccinino.    For  as  Giacopo  was  one  of  the  raoft  able  atidt:. 
experienced  commanders  in  Italy  and  had  no  territory  of  his  own? 
it  behoved  all  thofe  that  had,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  him  ;'!amf 
especially  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  judging  of  others  by  his  own 
enndud,  thought  he  {hould  neither  be  able  to  maintain  himfelf  in  ,pof- 
&&on  of  the  dominions  he  had  usurped,-  nor  to  leave  them  to  Jwr 
pofterity  at  his  deaths  i£  Piccinino  lived.     The  Ring  therefore  made 
uie  of  every  artifice  to  reconcile  his  Nobility  to  him,  in  which*  he 
at  laft  fucceeded :  for  they  faw  that-,  if  they  continued  in  arms  againft1 
their  Sovereign,  they  muft  inevitably  be  ruined* but  if  they  cam^to 
an  accommodation  with:  him,  or  fubmitted  to  his  mercy,  -  they  might 
perhaps  obtain  a  pardon  :  and.  as  it  is  natural,  for  all  men  ra&er  t(y 
truft  to  poffibilities  than  run  into  certain  deftru£tk>n,  Princes  on  fuch; 
occafions,  have  it  ia  their  power,  to  crnfh  their  helplcfs  enemies' 

[/]  Savona,  or  Sana,  as  the  inhabitants  affeft  to  call  it,,  is  about  fifteen  miles  wd£ 
from  Genoa*  and,  next,  to  the  metropolis,  is  the  moft  confiderabje  City  in  the  Genoefe 
dominions.  It  feems  as  if  it  had  formerly  made  a  much  more  confiderable  figure  than  it 
does  at  prefent,  as  there  was  a  very  commodious  port  there,  which  the  Republic  has 
fciffiwed  to  be  fpoiled,  left  the  Commerce  of  Genoa  (hould  be  impaired  by  it,  and  it  is 
now  fo  choaked  up, .  that  a  barge  of  any  confiderable  burden  can  hardly  come  into  it. 
4  with* 
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with  cafe  and  fecurity,  after  they  have  decoyed  them  into  the  net  with, 
fair  pramifes.  Thefe  Noblemen  accordingly*  feeing  their  ruin  uOr 
avoidable  if  they  carried  on  the  war,  and  relying  upon  the  King's 
word*:  thought  it  the  beft  way  to  make  their  iubmifflon  to  him,  as 
they  did  immediately ;  but  were  afterwards  all  put  to  death  at  dif- 
ferent times  upon  one  pretence  or  other.  Giacopo  Piccmino,  who 
then  lay.  with  iris  forces  at  Solmona,  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  fcbefe 
proceedings,  and  to  avoid  the  fame  fate,  endeavoured  by  the  mediation 
of  hi*  friends,  to  make  his  peace  wkh  Duke  Sforza:  upon  which, 
the  Duke  offering  him  honourable  terms,  he  fefolvedto  accept  them, 
and  taking  only  an  hundred  horfe  with  him,  he  went  to  wait  upon 
him  at  Milan.,  Giacopo  and  his  brother  had  carried  arms,  a  long 
time  under  their  father,  firft  in  the  fervioe  of  Duke  Philip,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Milanefe,  fo  that  he  had  many  friends  and  a,  pretty 
good  intereft  in  that  City,  which  was  ftill  increa&d  by  die  circum* 
fiances  of  the  times  :  for  the  profperity  and  prefent  power  of  the 
Sforzefcan  party  had  excited  much  envy  -,  whilft,  on  the  contrary, 
the  low  ebb  of  Giacopo's  affairs  and  his  long  abfence,  had  not  only 
moved  the  companion  of  the  Citizens  there,  put  made  them  earneftly 
defire  to  fee  him  again  amongft  them.  This  plainly  appeared  at  his 
arrival ;  for  .there  were  few  of  the  Nobility  who  did  not  go  out  to 
meet  him;  the  Streets  .through  which  he. palled  were  crowded  with 
people  that  longed  for  a  fight  of  him ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  City  but  acclamations  and  good  wifhes  for  his  profperity 
and  that  of  his  family.  Thefe  honours  however,  only  haftened  his 
ruin.;  for  they  ftill  increafed  the  Duke's  jealoufy,  and  confirmed  him 
in  his  refolution  to  get  rid  of  him  by  fome  means  or  other :  but  to 
do  it  the  more  covertly,  he  ordered  that  Piccinino's  Marriage  with 
Druiiana,  his  natural  daughter  (to  whom  he  had  long  been  efpoufed) 
fhould  now  be  confummated.  After  which  King  Ferdinand  (as  had 
been  privately  concerted  betwixt  them)  invited  him  into  his  fervicc, 
and  not  only  made  him  Commander  in  chief  of  all  his  forces,  but 
advanced  him  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  Florins  for  their 
fubfiftance.  In  confequence  of  this  appointment  Giacopo,  with  an 
Ambaffador  from  the  Duke  and  his  Lady  Drufiana,  fet  out  for  Naples, 
where  he  was  received  with  very  great  honour,  and  his  nuptials  cele- 
brated for  many  days  with  all  forts  of  feftivity  and  rejoycings.  But 
not  long  after,  having  alked  the  King's  leave  to  go  to  Solmona  where 
his  troop s  lay,  his  Majefty  invited  him  and  his  Son  to- dine  with  him 
in  the  Caftle  before  he  went ;  where,  after  dinner  was  over,  he  caufed 
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him  to  be  made  a  pfifbner,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  [  m  ].  For 
fuch  was  the  mean  jealoufy  which  the  Italian  Princes  then  enter- 
tained of  anyone,  that  was  poflefied  of  thofe  virtues  which  they  were 
confcious  they  had  not  to  boait  of  themfelves,  that  they  flood  in 
awe  of  them,  and  took  all  methods  to  fupprefs  them  as  enemies : 
fo  that  every  {park  of  honour  and  bravery  being  in  a  manner  extin- 
guifhed,  the  whole  Province  became  expofed  to  thofe  calamities 
with  which  it  was  foon  after  vifited,  and  indeed  almoft  defolated  [/?]. 

In  the  mean  time  Pius  II  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  Romagna, 
and  feeing  a  general  peace  now  cftablifhed,  thought  it  a  proper  junc- 
ture to  excite  the  Chriitian  Princes  againft  the  Turk;  and  for  that 
purpose  began  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  his  predeceflbrs  had  done 
oefore :  in  which  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  engaged  to  furnifh  him 
with  fupplies,  either  of  money  or  men:  Matthias  King  of  Hungary 
[o]  and  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  [p ]  in  particular,  promifed  to 
affile  in  perfon,  and  therefore  were  appointed  Generals  to  conduft 

[«]  This  perfidious  and  execrable  breach  of  hofpitality  is  thus  reprefented  by  Paulus 
Jovius.  "  Fuere  qui  ei  (Francifco  Sfortiae)  inexorabilis  odii  notam  inurcrent,  quod 
perfequendae  Braccianae  fa&ionis  nunquam  oblitus,  Jacobum  Piccinini  filium  fummse 
fpei  ducem,  Tub  quo  Bracciana  anna  reflorefcere  pofle  viderentur,  nequaquam  finceri 
fide  in  generum  afciverit ;  fcilicet  ut  eo  vinculo  pignoreque  deceptum  ad  teterrimam 
necem  Ferdinando  Neapolitano  re^i  proderet.  Ab  eo  enim  rege  contra  fidem,  refricati 
vcteruin  offenfionum  memorid,  vir  impiger  in  carcere  per  iEthiopem  fervum  averfa  fecurf 
ma&atus  eft,  finsulari  quidem  cum  infamid  tantorum  principum,  qui  vindi£he  libidinenj 
facro-fandae  fidei  &  hofpitalis  menfae  religioni  pnetuliflent". — Elog.  virorum  bellka  vir* 
tutt  illujhium.  lib.  iii. 

[«]  Oiie  of  the  Citizens  of  Athens,  who  gave  his  vote  for  the  banifhment  of  Ari- 
ftides,  frankly  told  him,  when  he  was  aflced  his  reafon  for  fo  doing,  "  that  he  did  not 
know  Ariftides,  but  that  he  did  not  like  him,  becaufe  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  be 
furnameJ  the  ytt/f."  Cornelius  Nep.  in  vit.  Arifiiiiu  A  great  many  people  are  of  this 
man's  way  of  thinking  (fays  Mr.  Bayle)  though  they  don't  care  to  (peak  their  minds  fo 
freely.  Every  thing  thit  excels,  difpieafes  them ;  they  (hew  a  more  juft  regard  for  fuch 
virtue  as  is  very  common,  than  for  confpicuous  and  remarkable  merit  j  which  they  think, 
eclipfcs  their  own,  if  they  have  any,  and  makes  them  of  fmall  account*  But  fuch  is 
human  nature  in  all  ages  ! 

[*]  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  fon  to  John  Huniades. 
His  courage  acquired  him  the  name  of  Great.  He  was  not  only  remarkable  for  his 
valour,  and  the  exploits  he  performed  againft  the  Turks,  but  for  his  great  knowledge  in 
foreign  languages,  as  he  could  fpeak  all  the  languages  in  Europe,  except  the  Greek  and 
Turktfh.  He  was  a  great  Patron  of  learning,  and  collected  a  noble  library  at  Buda, 
which  he  inriched  with  the  moft  curious  books,  and  rareft  manufcripts.  Antonius 
Thcobaldus  made  the  following  epitaph  upon  him,  mentioned  by  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his 
Elogies  : 

"  Corvini  brevis  haec  urna  eft,  quern  magna  fatentur 
Fafta  fuifle  Deum,  fata  fuifle  hominem."— • 

[/>]  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  warlike  Princes  of  his  age,  and  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  almoft  continually  at  war. 
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the  expedition  by  his  Holinefs,  who  was  fo  fanguine  in  the  matter, 
that  he  left  Rome  and  went  to  Ancona  where  all  the  troops  were  to 
rendezvous,  and  the  Venetians  were  to  fend  fhips  to  transport  them 
into  Sclavonia.  But  foon  after  the  Pope's  arrival  at  that  place,  there 
was  fuch  a  confluence  of  people  from  every  quarter,  that  they  pre- 
fently  devoured  all  the  provifions  that  were  in  the  city,  or  could 
poffibly  be  procured  in  the  adjacent  Country  :  fo  that  the  multitude 
was  almoft  famiflied.  Befides  which,  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
the  forces,  nor  weapons  to  arm  them ;  and  neither  Matthias  of  Hun- 
gary, nor  Charles  of  Burgundy  came  to  the  rendezvous :  the  Vene- 
tians indeed  fent  a  few  gallies  thither,  but  more  out  of  oftentation 
and  to  fave  appearances,  than  with  any  deiign  to  tranfport  the  Cru- 
ftders.  This  difappointment  had  fuch  an  eftedfc  upon  the  Pope;  who 
was  likewife  almoft  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  fellfick 
and  died.  After  which,  the  whole  army  difbanded,  and  every  man 
returned  to  his  refpe&ive  home  [  q  ]. 

This  Pontif  dying  in  the  year  1465,  Paul  II,  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
was  eledted  in  his  room  [r].     And  the  next  year  Francifco  Sforzam 

[ j]  We  have  feen,  fays  Voltaire,  in  his  general  hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  if.  p» 8.  how 
theCrufades  difpeopled  and  impoverifhed  Europe,  before  the  fourteenth  Century.  Af- 
cending  from  thefe  Crufades  to  the  times  which  fucceeded  the  death  of  Charlemain,  we 
find  the  fame  fcenes  of  mifcry,  with  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  barbarifnu  The  com- 
parifon  betwixt  thofe  times  and  our  own,  ought  to  make  us  fenfible  of  our  happinefs, 
notwithftanding  that  almoft  invincible  pronenefs  in  human  nature  to  commend  the  paft 
in  preference  to  the  prefent  times. 

fr]  Peter  Barbo,  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  Son  of  Nicholas  Barbo,  a  noble  Venetian, 
and  nephew  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Mod  authors  fpeak  very  indifferently  of  this  Pontif. 
He  is  accufed  of  being;  privy  to  the  death  of  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who  was  fo  bafely  mur- 
dered by  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples.  As  he  was  extremely  ignorant  and  wicked  him- 
felf,  he  hated  learning,  and  cruelly  perfecuted  all  learned  and  honeft  men,  whom  he 
ufed  to  brand  with  the  name  of  Hentieks  and  Traitors^  and  advifed  the  Romans  not  to 
let  their  children  purfue  the  ftudy  of  letters  ;  telling  them  it  was  fufficient  if  they  could 
read  and  write.  Phtina  in  particular,  and  one  MiTverton,  an  Englifhman,  who  was  a 
Provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  were  very  ill  ufed  by  him.  He  was  (aid  to  be  guilty  of 
Simony,  and  all  other  wicked  means,  by  which  he  could  raife  money*  Du  Plci&s 
Mornai,  in  his  Myjlere  a"  iniquitey  quotes  this  Epigram  upon  him  from  Janus  Pan- 
nonius  : 

Pontificis  Pauli  teftes  ne  Roma  requiras,    . 
Filia  quam  genuit,  (at  docet  effe  marem. 
Sanftum  non  poflum,  Patrem  te  dicere  poflum, 
Cum  video  natam  Paule  fecunde  tuam. 
The  following  was  likewife  made  upon  him  by  another  poet. 
Quum  fit  filia  Paule,  fit  tibi  aurum, 
Quantum  Pontifices  habere  raroa 
Vidit  Roma  prius,  Pater  vocari 
SanAus  non  potcs,  at  potes  bcatus*. 

M  Duke 
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Duke; of  Milan  likewifc  died  [s],  after  he  had  been  in  pofleflion 
of  that  Dukedom  fixtecn  years,   and  was  fbcceeded  in  his  dominions 

■  *  $ 

He  was  fond  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  often  ufed  to  appear  in  great  ftate :  upon 
which  occafions,  he  was  fo  ridiculous  as  to  paint  himfelf,  though  he  was  naturally  a  very 
graceful  man.  Amongft  his  other  bad  qualities,  hard  drinking  is  alfo  laid  to  his  charge. 
He  caufed  drunken  games  to  be  celebrated  in  Carnival  time,  giving  prizes  to  the  victors. 
There  are  other  crimes  ftiH  more  unnatural,  with  which,  his  memory  is  ftained.— He  re- 
duced: the  tejrm  of  the  Jubilee  to  25  years,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it  celebrated.  Platina 
fays,  the  Emperor  Leo  IV.  took  fo  much  pleafure  in  jewels,  that  he  plundered  the 
Veftry-roora  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople,  and  caufed  a  very  rich  crown  to  be  made, 
which  he  wore  fo  often,  that  either  the  weight,  or  the  coldnefs  ofthe  precious  ftones,  threw 
him  into  a  diftemper.  '•  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  fame  happened  in  our  time  to  Pope 
Paul  H.  who  took  fuch  delight  in  thofc  womanHh  ornaments,  that  having  got  together 
a  vaft  quantity  of  jewels,  at  an  immenfe  price,  from  all  parts,  and  almoft  exhausted 
the  treafury  of  the  Church,  he  appeared  in  public  like  the  Phrygian  Cybele^-with  a  turret 
upon  his  head  inftead  of  a  mitre.  I  imagine,  that  either  his  fweatirig  too  much  (for  he 
was  very  fat)  or  the  weight  of  the  jewels,  occafioned  the  apoplectic  fit  of  which  he 
died  fuddenly,  July  28th,  1471.  Some  fay  he  was  ftrangled  by  a  man  who  caught  him 
in  bed  with  his  wife ;  and  Peucer,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Chronicles,  gives  a  ftill  ftranger 
account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  where  he  fays,  "  Paulus  Secundus  ob  fpurciffimam 
libidinem  &  artes  daemoniacis  publice  infamis  atque  execrabilis,  utpote  quern  tandem  in 
concubitu  a  Daemone  ftrangulatum  obtorti  colli  terribili  fpecie  mortis  genus  oftendifle 
fauna  eft."  Platina.  Wxctlius  in  Epitm.  R*m.  Pontiff — It  may  be  added,  that  when 
Platina  and  feveral  otfcer  men  of  letters  had  foimed  themfelves  into  a  fort  of  an  academy, 
and  a/Turned  new  names  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Italians  in  thofe  cafes)  Paul, 
II.  was  peffuaded,  that  fome  great  myftery  was  concealed  under  it ;  and  looking  upon 
this  affcmbly  as  a  gang  of  confpirators,  he  threw  them  into  prifon,  and  had  them  put  to 
the  torture,  with  very  great  feverity. 

[j]  His  father  was  a  peafant,  but  by  a  ftrange  feries  of  good  fortune,  and  long  fer- 
vice,  became  one  of  the  moft  renowned  Generals  of  his  time.  His  rival  in  reputation 
was  the  famous  Braccio  da  Montone,  with  whom  he  ferved  in  his  younger  days,  under 
Alberigo  da  Barbiano.  There  was  at  firft  a  very  great  friendfliip  betwixt  them,  but 
after  a  while,  they  grew  jealous  of  each  other's  merit,  and  became  bitter  enemies.  They  . 
always  took  oppofite  (ides;  fo  that  when  one  of  them  was  appointed  General  by  any 
Prince,  the  other  had  the  like  employment  in  the  State  which  was  at  war  with  that 
Prince.  They  took  care,  however,  to  fell  their  fervice  very  dear,  and  always  protra&ed 
the  war  as  long  as  poffible,  for  the  fake  of  lucre ;  fo  that  they  made  a  downright  trade' 
of  it,  as  Paulus  Jovius  juftly  obferves.  Elogi  virorum  bellica  virtute  illujlrium.  <c  Qi  i 
ab  initio  fraterna  charitate  inter  fe  conjunfti,  pari  fpe,  parique  induftria4,  &  paribus  irf- 
fignium  laciniarumque  coloribus  militantes,  ufque  adeo  inclaruere,  ut  fatali  demum  am- 
bitione  atque  fuperbia  didu&i  diverfas  militise  fe&as  de  nomine  conderent,  ac  semulatione 
gloriae  atque  potential  ex  amicis  hoftes  fafti,  ex  adverfo  femper  anna  tra&arent 5  qua 
diflenfione  potius  quam  fimultate  opimis  ftipendiis  fummifque  honoribusclari  atque  opu- 
lenti  evadebant :  quum  fefe  infami  aftu  promercalique  militia*  principibus  Italiae  &  liberis 
civitatibus  venditarent,  bellaque  alere  quam  finire  mailent;  quod  uterque  de  fortuna 
fua  immodice  fperandum  putaret,  &  nihil  impervium  vivida  virtuti  generofe  &  fortiter 
agentibus  arbitrarentur."  And  indeed  it  is  generally  obferved,  that  this  mercenary  and 
ambitious  fpirit  is  common  to  almoft  all  thofe  who  Jo  not  command  their  own  armies, 
but  are  ftipendiary  generals*  But  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  fUch  as  are  in  the  pay  of  a 
Prince  whofe  fubjecls  they  are  not,  indulge  themfelves  much  more  in  that  kind  of 
lreafon,  which  confifts  in  always  leaving  fome  refource  to  a  vanquifhed  enemy,  and 
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by  his  Son  Galcazzo :   an  event  that  not  Only  added  fewd  to'  die 

animofities  that  were  rekindling  in  Florence,  but  occafibned*  diem 

to  burft  out  the  fooner  into  a  flame.     For  after  the  death  of  Cofimo, 

his  Son  Pietro  de'  Medici  being  left  heir  to  his  riches  and  authority, 

.thought  proper  to  attach  himfelf  to  Diotifalvi  Neroni,  a  man  of 

very  great  power  and  reputation  in  the  City,  and  of  whom  Cofimo 

had  fo  great  an  opinion,   that  upon  his  death-bed  he  gave  Pietro  a 

ftridt  charge  to  confult  him,  and  to  be  guided  entirely  by  his  advice 

in  every  thing  that  related  either  to  die  management  of  his  own 

eftate,  or  the  adminiftration  of  the  public.     In  confequence  of  this 

command,  Pietro  fent  for  him ;  and  having  told  him  how  great  a 

confidence  his  father  had  repofed  in  him,  he  added,  that  as  he  had 

always  obeyed  him  in  every  thing  whilft  alive,  he  was  tikewife  de- 

brous  to  follow  his  directions  now  he  was  dead  \  and  therefore  hoped 

he  would  aflift  him  both  in  concluding  his  private  concerns,  and  the 

government  of  the  City :   for  which  purpofe,  he  would,  in  the  firft 

place,  caufe  all  his  father's  writings  and  accounts  to  be  put  into  his 

hands ;  that  fo  when  he  was  acquainted  with  his  circumftances,  he 

affording  him  means  to  recover  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  war  "may  not  be 
ended.  Sforza  commanded  Queen  Jane's  army  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was 
Aid  to  have  been  very  familiar  with  that  Princeis.  He  was  drowned  In  palling  the  river 
Aterno,  to  relieve  the  City  of  Aquila,  which  was  at  that  time  befieged  by  the  troops  of 
Alphonfo,  King;  of  Arragon,  under  the  command  of  Braccio  his  rival.  His  natural 
(on,  Francis  Sforza,  was  (till  more  fortunate,  and  as  great  a  Commander  :  for  after  a 
long  courfe  of  wars,  hi  which  he  behaved  with  great  valour  and  condu£t,;  he  at  laft 
vftaoe  himfelf  Duke  of  MHan,  in  the  manner  already  related,  though  he  had  many  pow- 
erful competitors  to  contend  with.  He  kept  poflemon  of  that  Duchy  till  his  death,  and 
governed  it  with  great  moderation,  which  made  him  considered  as  one  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  Princes  of  Italy.  Monfieur  Varillas,  in  his  hiftory  of  Lewis  XI.  liv.  ij.  fays, 
that  no  ufurper  ever  made  a  better  fovereign.  He  had  indeed  many  good  qualities,  and 
though  he  had  never  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy,  he  was  very  eloquent,  and  a  friend  to 
literature.  John  Simoneta  wrote  his  Life,  in  thirty-one  books,  which  was  printed  at 
Milan,  in  the  year  1479.  Paulus  Jovius  in  Elog.  virorum  bellica  virtute  illujirium^  1.  \\u 
fpeaks  of  him  thus  :  "  In  hunc  hominem,  prater  invi£tum  corporis  atque  animi  robur, 
fumma  ctiam  dona,  quae  tribui  poterant,  natura  contulerat ;  perfonae  fcilicet  dignitatem* 
os  probum,  &  in  omni  congremi  afpedum  fine  fuperbia  fuis  pariter  atque  hoftibus  vene- 
rabilem ;  fie  ut  cunfti  in  eo  fxpius  concionante  facundiam  abfoluto  oratori  parem  admi- 
rarcntur,  eoque  plenius  quod  nullas  attiguTet  litcras;  &  nihilo  fecius  in  omni  civili  mili- 
tarique  negotio  efficacis  prudentiae  divinique  pene  judicii  vim  expeditam  &  incredibilem 
aflferret.  Sed  literarum  decus,  quum  fefe  ejus  expertem  ingenuo  pudore  fepc  dolcns 
fattretur,  liberaliflimc  tuebatur.  Juftae  fiquidem  &  vera  laudis,  qua;  viventi  ornamento 
effet,  et  tranfirct  ad  pofteros,  erat  avidiflimus.  A  Jobannc  Simoneta  namque  infigni 
hiftorico,  &  a  Philelpho  poeta  percelebri  res  fuas  bello  paceque  geftas  perfcribi  celebra- 
rique  jubebat,  ficuti  etiam  patris  vitam  Leodorix  Cribellus  ejus  juffu  antea  perfcripferat.'* 
The  animofity,  however*  with  which  he  laboured  to  exterminate  the  whole  Braccefcan 
faftion,  was  judged  to  be  too  implacable ;  and  the  part  he  was  fijppofed  to  ad  in  the 
death  of  Giacopo  Piccinlno,  will  be  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  memory* 

might 
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anight  be  the  better  able  to  advife  him  in  what  manner  to  cohdttA 
himJfelf.     Diotifalw,  on  the  other  hand,  promifed  to  ferve  Hirti  faith- 
fully, and  to  the  uttuoft  of  his  power  upon  all  occafions.    Bert  whfcn 
they  came  to  examine  Cofimo's  books,  they  found  his  affairs  in  vcjy 
great   confufion.    Diotilhlri  therefore,  who  was  more  influenced  by 
motives  of  fdf-intereft  and  ambition,  than  either  by  the  friehcHhib 
he  had  profeflted  for  Pietro,  or  the  remembrance  or  the  obligations 
he  lay  under,  to  his  father,  thinking  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity 
of  ruining  that  reputation  and  authority  which  Cofimo  in  a  mamier* 
left  him  heir  to,  gave  him  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance indeed,  feemed  both  equitable  and  neccflary,  but  ultimately 
tended  to  his  deftru&ion.  He  reprefented  to  him  in  how  great  diforder 
his  affairs  were  at  that  time,  and  what  large  fums  of  money  he  would 
have  immediate  occafion  for,  if  he  intended  to  fupport  his  family 
intereft,  and  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  of  opulence  and  power 
in  the  Common-wealth ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  relief  or  expe- 
dient fo  proper  as  to  call  in  the  debts  that  were  owing  to  him  both 
from  foreigners,  and  his  Fellow-citizens :  for  Cofimo,  as  we  have  faid 
before,  out  of  his  natural  generofity,  and  in  order  to  eftablifh  an 
influence  at  home  and  gain  friends  abroad,  had  always  been  fo  ready 
to  open  his  purfe  to  every  one  who  ftood  in  need  of  his  afliftancc, 
that  thofe  debts  arofeto  a  prodigious  amount  [/].   To  this  propofal, 
which  feemed  but  juft  and  reafonable,  Pietro  very  willingly  confented ; 
and,  like  an  honeft  man,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his  own  fubftance 
only  in  that  emergency.     But  he  had  hardly  called  upon  two  or  three 
of  his  creditors  before  the  whole  City  was  in  an  uproar  j  every  one 
upbraiding  him  with  avarice  and  ingratitude,  and  loading  him  with 
all  manner  of  reproaches  and  ignominious  names ;  as  if  he  had  been 
come  to  plunder  them  of  their  own  property,  inftead  of  demanding 
the  payment  of  a  lawful  debt. 

[t]  Voltaire,  fpeaking  of  the  Medici,  in  his  general  Hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  eft* 
fays,  cc  Never  was  there  a  family  in  the  Univerfe,  that  attained  to  power  by  fo  juft  a 
title;  that  is,  by  virtue  and  beneficence.  Cofimo  dc'  Medici,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1389,  lived  as  a  private  Citizen  in  Florence,  without  feeking  any  title;  but  by 
commerce  he  acquired  fuch  iintaenfe  wealth,  as  might  be  compared  to  that  of  the  greatefc 
Kings  of  his  Time*  The  ufe  he  made  of  his  riches  was,  in  relieving  the  poor,  in- 
making  himfelf  friends  amongft  the  rich,  by  lending  them  money,  in  embellishing  tys 
Country  with  fine  Structures,  and  in  fupporting  the  learned  men'  amongtt  the  Greeks, 
who  had  fled  to  Florence  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople.  During  the  fpace  of  thirty 
yean,  his  Counfels  were  the  lawa  of  the  Republic;  and  z&s  of  benevolence  his  only 
intrigues.  After  his  tleceafe,  it  appeared  by  his  Papers,  that  he  had  lent  vaft  Sums  to 
his  Country,  the  Payment  of  whic  ver  alked  for  igain.     He  died  lamented  cvea 

by  hit  enemies,  and  Florence,  wnJ  Jcnt^  adorned  his  tomb  with  the  the  name  of 

/fabr  of  his  Cnmfiy+ 

Diotifalvi 
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Diotifalvi  feeing  the  general  refentment  which  his  counfcl  had 
excited  againft  Pietro,  immediately  turned  his  hack-  upon  him  and 
entered  into  a  combination  with  Luca  Pitti,  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli,  and 
Niccolo  Soderini,  to  deprive  him  of  all  power  and  authority  in  the 
State.     The  end  they  all  had  in  view  was  the  fame ;  but  their  mo- 
tives to  purfue  it  very  different.   Pitti  was  ambitious  to  fucceed  Cofimo 
de*  Medici  in  the  government  of  the  Republic  j  and  became  fo  great 
after  his  death,  that  he  difdained  the  thoughts  of  {looping  to  Pietro. 
Diotifalvi,  who  knew  that  Pitti  was  not  equal  to  fo  great  a  charge, 
thought  that  if  they  could  by  any  means  get  rid  of  Pietro,  the  chief 
power  muft,  of  necefllty,  in  a  fliort  time,  devolve  upon  him.     So- 
derini was  defirous  that  the  City  ftiould  enjoy  more  liberty  and  be 
governed  by  the  proper  Magiftrates,  as  it  ufed  to  be  in  former  times. 
But  Acciaiuoli  had  a  particular  quarrel  with  the  family  of  Medici 
upon  the  following  account  :  His  Son  Raphael  had  fome  time  be- 
fore married  Aleflandra  Ac9  Bardi,  with  whom  he  had  an  immenfe 
fortune.     This  Lady  was  very  ill  treated,  both  by  her  hulband  and 
father,  cither  from  fome  misbehaviour  of  her  own,  or  their  morofe- 
nefs  and  ill  nature  :  upon  which,  Lorenzo  d'  Ilarione,  one  of  her 
relations,  pitying  her  condition,  came  one  night  with  feveral  armed 
men,  and  took  her  by  force  out  of  Agnolo's  houfe.     Of  this  outrage 
the  Acciaiuoli  making  heavy  complaints,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
Cofimo ;  who  adjudged  that  the  young  Lady's  fortune  fhould  be  re- 
turned, and  afterwards  it  fhould  be  left  to  her  choice  whether  ihe  would 
go  back  again  to  her  hufband  or  not.    But  Agnolo  thinking  Cofima 
had  not  ufcd  him  well  in  this  award,  and  not  being  able  to  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  father,  was  now  determined  to  do  it  upon  the 
Son. 

However,  notwithstanding  their  views  were  fo  different,  they  all 
availed  themfelves  of  the  fame  pretext,  and  faid,  they  neither  defired 
nor  aimed  at  any  thing  further  than  that  the  Republic  might  be 
governed  by  lawful  Magiftrates,  and  not  by  a  little  Junto  of  parti- 
cular perfons.  The  failure  of  feveral  Merchants  about  that  time 
likewife,  ftill  increafed  the  clamour  that  was  raifed  againft  Pietro, 
and  gave  the  people  frefli  occafion  to  revile  him ;  for  they  made  no 
fcruple  of  imputing  the  blame  to  him,  and  faid,  that  the  fudden  and 
unexpe&ed  calling  in  of  his  money  had  been  the  occafion  of  thofe 
bankruptcies,  to  the  great  lofs  and  difcredit  of  the  Merchants  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  City.  Befides  all  which, 
as  he  was  going  to  marry  Lorenzo,  his  eldeft  Son,  to  Clarice  degli 
Urlini,  every  body  took  occafion  from  thence  to  calumniate  him ; 
publickly  declaring  that  fincc  he  could  not  think  any  match  in  Flo- 
rence 
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rence  good  enough  for  his  Son,  it  was  plain  he  did  not  regard  them 
any  longer  ih  the  light  of  Fellow-citizens,  but  was  taking  his  mear 
fures  to  make  himfelf  their  Sovereign  ;  for  it  was  certain,  they  faid, 
that  a  man  who  thought  them  all  fo  much  his  inferiors  as  to  difdain 
any  alliance  with  them,  muft  look  upon  them  as  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  be  his  flaves ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  reafonably  expedt  they 
fhould  any  longer  be  his  friends.  From  fuch  a  temper  in  the 
pedple,  thefe  Ringleaders  of  Sedition  promifed  themfelves  certain 
fuccefs ;  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Citizens  were  fo  bewitched 
with  the  name  of  Liberty,  which  they  had  made  ufe  of  to  varnifli 
over  their  private  defigns,  that  they  cheerfully  lifted  under  their 
banners. 

But  whilft  thefe  ill  humours  were  fermenting,  there  were  fome; 
who  out  of  a  real  love  for  their  Country,  and  abnorrence  of  civil  dif- 
cords,  refolved  to  try  if  they  could  not  palliate  them,  for  a  while  at 
leaft,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  fome  more  enter- 
taining objedfc;  confidering  that  an  idle  populace  is  generally  made 
ufe  of  as  a  tool  to  lerve  the  purpofes  of  fuch  as  attempt  any  innova- 
tion or  change  of  government.  To  employ  them,  therefore,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  might  beft  divert  their  thoughts,  and  prevent  them  from 
entering  into  cabals  and  confpiracies  againft  the  government,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  confole  them  in  fome  meafure  after  their  mourning 
for  the  lofs  of  Cofimo,  who  had  now  been  dead  a  year,  thefe  Citizens 
thought  it  would  be  no  bad  expedient  to  revive  the  public  fpedtacles, 
with  which  the  people  ufed  to  be  entertained.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
appointed  two  leafons  of  holidays;  in  one^of  which,  an  hiftorical 
Drama  was  exhibited  upon  the  ftage,  reprefenting  the  coming  of 
the  three  Magi  from  the  Eaft,  by  the  guidance  of  a  Star  to  the  place 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity  [u]  -,  and  this  was  done  with  fo  much  pomp 

[u]  Holland  (fays  the  honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Reyal  and  Noble 
Authors^  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  affirms,  that  our  King  Edward  VI.  compofcd  a  moft  elegant 
Comedy,  the  title  of  which  was,  The  Wbort  of  Babylon.  As  elegant  as  it  is  faid  to  have 
been,  I  queftion  whether  it  furpaffed  the  other  buffooneries  which  engroffed  the  the- 
atres of  Europe  in  that  and  the  preceding  Century.  All  the  fubjecls  were  religious, 
all  the  conduit  farcical.  Bifhop  Bale  is  faid  to  have  compofed  above  twenty  of  thefe 
ridiculous  interludes. 

It  has  never  fallen  in  my  way  to  fee  King  Edward's  olegant  Comedfr  nor  have  I  ever 
met  with  any  of  thofe  faid  to  be  written  by  fiiihop  Bale,  commonly  called  Biliofus  BaUtusy 
from  his  atrabilaire  manner  of  writing,  efpecially  againft  the  Papifts.  There  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  book,  called  Les  pots  piltz,  which  may  ferve  to  (hew  the  manner  of  their 
Dialogue,  and  what  fort  of  perfons  they  brought  upon  the  Stage  in  thofe  times.  It  is 
to  be  nut  with  in  Daflbuci's  Avantutu  £  Italic  ^  p.  320. .  Our  Saviour  and  St.  Matthew  : 
are  there  reprefented  a*  taking  leave  of  each  other  in  this  wife. 

and4 
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and  magnificence,  that  the  whole  City  was  entirely  taken  up  for 
feveral  months  in  the  performance,  and  making  preparations  for  it. 
In  the  other,  a  grand  Tournament  was  held,  in  which  the  young 
Gentlemen  of  the  City  challenged  the  moil  gallant  Knights  in  Italy : 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  efteemed  the  moft  accomplished 
Cavalier  in  Florence,  eafily  carried  away  the  prize  from  all  others ; 
not  by  popular  favour,  but  by  mere  dint  of  merit  and  bravery.    But 
as  foon  as  thefe  entertainments  were  over,  the  Citizens  returned  to  their 
former  machinations,  and  every  one  feemed  to  purfue  his  defigns 
with  more  ardour  and  application  than  before;  from  whence  arofe 
great  troubles  and  divilions,  which  were  dill  much  enflamed  by 
two  circumftances :  one  was,  that  the  authority  of  the  Balia  had 
expired;  and  the  other,  the  death  of  Francifco  Sfbrza,  late  Duke 
of  Milan.     Upon  which  event,  Galeazzo,  the  new  Duke,  lent  am- 
bafladors  to  Florence,  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  alliance  that  had  been 
concluded  betwixt  his  father  and  the  Republic  ;  one  article  of  which 
was,  that  the  Florentines  flaould  pay  that  prince  a  certain  yearly  fub- 
fidy.    The  principal  of  Pietro's  enemies,  therefore,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  demand  furnifhed  them  with,   of  publickly  op- 
pofing  him  in  the  Council,  and  refufed  to  comply  with  it;  alledging, 
that  the  contrad  was  made  with  Francifco,  and  not  with  Galeazzo ; 
and  that  of  confequence  it  became  void  by  his  death :  that  there 
was  no  occafion  to  renew  it,  fince  Galeazzo  was  not  a  man  of  fuch 
weight  and  fignificance  as  his  father  had  been,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  expeft  any  great  matter  of  advantage  from  an  alliance 
with  him ;  fa  that  as  they  had  reaped  but  little  from  one,  they  might 
look  for  (till  lefs  from  the  other  :  and  that  fuch  perfons  as  advifed 
and  promoted  a  continuation  of  that  penfion,  merely  to  fupport  them- 
felves  in  their  own  power  and  authority,  were  enemies  to  the  wel- 

C.  Adieu  Matthicu. 

M.  Adieu  Dieu. 

C.  Prens  U  lance  &  ton  epiru, 
Et  t'en  vas  en  Galilee. 

M.  Prepdrai  je  aufE  mon  cpee  ? 

C.  Et  quoy  non  I 

M.  Adieu  done— 
C.  Adieu  Matthew.    M.  God  be  with  thee  God.    C.  Take  thy  Lance  and  get  away 
into  Galilee.    M.  Shall  I  take  my  Sword  too  ?    C.  And  why  not  I    M.  Adieu  then. 

If  it  be  poffiblc  that  any  thing  can  be  ridiculous,  and  horrible  at  the  fame  time,  is  not 
this  fo  in  the  higheft  degree  ? 

But  there  are  many  more  ipecionens  of  this  ftamp,  too  long  to  be  inferted  here,  which 
the  reader  may  meet  with,  if  he  pleafes,  in  fane  curious  remarks  upon  the  article  Lewis 
Cb$furt,  in  the  General  Di&ionaiy,  v<J.  iv.  p.  322. 4c  feq.  where  there  is  a  long  account 
of  this  fort  of  Entertainments. 

Z  fare 
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fare  and  liberties  of  their  Country.  Pietro,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
prefented,  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  break  fo  neceflary  an 
alliance  through  ill-timed  parfimony ;  and  that  nothing  could  con- 
duce more  to  trie  advantage  of  their  Republic,  and  the  welfare  of  all 
Italy,  than  to  -continue  in  league  with  the  Duke  :  for  when  the  Ve- 
netians faw  them  fo  ftriftly  united  together,  they  could  not  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  otever  becoming  Mafters  of  his  Dominions, 
either  by  counterfeit  friendship,  or  open  war :  but  as  foon  as  they 
found  that  the  alliance  betwixt  them  was  difTolved,  they  would  im- 
mediately fall  upon  him ;  and  as  he  was  but  a  young  man,  hardly 
fettled  in  his  State,  and  without  friends,  they  would  certainly  find 
means  to  accomplish  their  ends,  either  by  fraud  or  force  -,  in  which 
cafe,  the  ruin  ot  Florence  would  be  inevitable. 

But  thefe  remonftrances  had  no  effect,  and  the  fpirit  of  fadlion 
beginning  to  (hew  itfelf  more  and  more  plainly  every  hour,  the  par- 
tifans  on  both  fides  had  frequent  meetings,  at  different  places,  in  the 
night-time;  the  friends  of  the  Medici  affembling  chiefly  in  a  ftreet, 
called  the  Crocetta,  and  their  enemies  in  la  Pieta  5  the  latter  of  whom 
being  determined  upon  Pietro's  ruin,  had  now  drawn  numbers  of  the 
Citizens  to  embark  in  their  defign.     At  one  of  thefe  meetings,  they 
had  a  private  confultation  how  to  regulate  their  future  proceedings ; 
and  though  they  all  agreed,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  lower  the  power 
of  the  Medici,  yet  they  were  divided  concerning  the  means  of  effed:- 
ing  it.      Thofe  that  were  the  moft  moderate  of  them,  propofed, 
that  fince   the  authority  of  the  Balia  was  expired,   it  Should  not 
be  renewed :  for  as  the  government  of  the  City  would  then  of  courfe 
revert  to  the  Councils  and  ordinary  Magiftrates,  Pietro  muft  foon 
lofe  his  reputation  and  influence  in  the  State,  and  confequently  his 
credit  in  mercantile  affairs ;  fince  he  was  then  in  fuch  circumftances, 
that  if  he  was  prevented  from  making  ufe  of  the  public  money  for 
his  fupport  in   that  exigency,  he  muft  certainly  be  undone  :  and  if 
that  could  be  once  effected,  they  would  have  no  further  occafion  to 
itand  in  any  awe  of  his  perfon,  but  might  recover  their  liberties  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  banifhments  and  executions ;  an  event  much 
to  be  wifhed  for  by  all  good  Citizens.  But  if  they  proceeded  to  vio- 
lent meafures,  their  fuccefs  would  be  very  doubtful :  for  when  a 
man  was  falling  of  himfelf,  it  often  happened,  that  thofe  very  per- 
tbns  who  would  not  flir  a  foot  to  his  afliftancc  in  fuch  a  cafe,  were 
the  readieft  to  fupport  him  (out  of  a  fpirit  of  oppoiition)  when  they 
faw  he  was  perfecuted  and  opprefled  by  others  [#].     Befides,  if  no 

[x\  What  Pliftarch  relates  in  the  Life  of  Cimon,  the  Athenian,  may  fcrve  in  Come 
meal'ure  to  ftrcn^then  this  observation.     The  people,  fays  he,  were  not  a  little  plcalo.i 

Vol.  I.  Z  2  extra- 
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extraordinary  fteps  were  taken  to  alarm  him,  vefry  likely  he  might 
not  think  of  arming  or  ftrengthening  his  party  with  alliances  ;  and  ff 
he  did  make  fuch  an  attempt,  it  would  only  oe  hurting  himfelf,  and 
railing  fuch  jealoiifies  and  fufoicions  in  every  one  elfe,  as  would  fervfe 
to  hatten  and  facilitate  his  rmn.  But  others  protefted  againft  thefe 
delays,  and  faid,  that  time  was  more  likely  to  be  a  friend  to  him  than 
to  them :  that  if  they  contented  themfelves  with  proceeding  in  fo 
cold  and  dilatory  a  manner,  Pietro  would  fecure  himfelf,  and  they 
fhould  infalliby  be  ruined  :  for  if  even  the  Magiftrates  that  were  his 
enemies,  fufFered  him  to  enjoy  the  government  of  the  City  in  quiet, 
they  might  well  expedt  that  nis  friends  would  negleft  no  endeavours 

to  fee  him  apply  himfelf  to  rtiatters  of  State,  as  they  were  difgufted  at  Themiftocles ;  in 
oppofition  to  whom,  and  upon  the  account  of  Cimon's  generality  and  franknefs  of 
fpirit,  which  gained  him  the  love  of  every  one,  they  advanced  him  to  the  higheft  em- 
ployments in  the  government.  The  man  that  contributed  moft  to  his  exaltation  was 
Ariftides,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  encouraging  the  honeft  difintercfted  principles 
he  faw  him  poflefled  of,  and  raifed  him  on  purpofe  to  reprefs  the  infolence  of  The- 
miftocles. Here,  fays  a  very  good  Critic  upon  this  paflage,  arc  two  caufes  of  Cimon's 
advancement  very  clearly  affigncd  j  his  own  merit,  and  the  pleafure  which  the  people 
took  in  mortifying  Themiftocles.  From  this  we  may  fee  the  inconftancy  of  mankind* 
and  the  effects  of  envy.  People  grow  weary  of  careffihg  the  fame  perfon  long  to- 
gether, and  for  that  reafon,  feek  for  fome  new  object  of  their  favour  and  admiration* 
The  Republic  of  Letters  is  not  exempt  from  this  fpirit  of  ficklenefs  and  jealoufy.  Some- 
times a  young  author  is  cried  up  to  the  Ikies  $  not  for  any  merit  of  his  own,  perhaps, 
but  becaufe  it  is  thought  another  has  enjoyed  the  applaufe  of  the  public  long  enough^ 
or  has  his  praife  obtruded  upon  the  people  by  fome  powerful  and  over-bearing  Patron, 
whom  yet  they  think  neither  better  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  excellencies,  nor 
in  poffeffion  of  a  clearer  title  to  recommend  any  one  than  themfelves.  Ariftides  was 
cfteemed  a  very  juft  and  upright  man,  and  perhaps  would  have  contributed  little  or  no- 
thing to  Cimon's  advancement ;  nay,  very  likely,  might  have  oppofed  it  at  another  con- 
juncture ;  but  upon  this  occafion,  when  the  great  point  was  to  counterpoife  the  power 
and  authority  of  Themiftocles,  he  took  upon  him  to  patronize  a  young  man,  who,  not- 
withftanding  his  many  virtues,  was  in  very  indifferent  repute  on  account  of  his  criminal 
amours.  See  Plutarch,  an  fine  Jit  gerenda  Refpublica.  If  we  could  penetrate  into  the 
motives  which  influence  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  doing  ferviccs  one  to  another,, 
fays  the  fame  Critic,  we  fhould  find,  that  the  defire  of  giving  pleafure  to  one  man,  has 
left  (hare  in  them  than  the  intention  of  vexing  another.  They  warmly  recommend  fuch 
a  one,  they  protect  him,  they  advance  him.  Is  it  becaufe  they  love  him  for  his  own 
lake,  or  are  charmed  with  his  merit?  There  are  two  anfwers  to  this  queftion;  one 
from  the  mouth,  the  other  from  the  heart.  The  firft  takes  the  affirmative,  but  the 
heart  anfwers  thus  :  I  exalt  this  man  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  in  order  to  deprefs 
that  man  :  what  weight  I  take  out  of  one  fcale  is,  in  effect,  added  to  the  other.  The 
maxim  of  the  Naturalifts,  Generatio  unius  eft  corruptio  alteritts,  that  is,  the  Generation  of 
me  thing  is  the  corruption  of  another ■,  may  be  extended  to  political  actions.  But  though 
nature  directly  propofes  Generation,  and  tends  to  deftruction  by  accident  only,  it  feema 
that  in  the  offices  of  civil  life,  deftruction  is  directly  propofed  :  that  is  the  end;  Gene- 
ration is  but  the  mean  to  obtain  it."  As  this  may  be  thought  a  dubitable  point,  the 
decifion  muft  be  left  to  every  man's  own  experience. 

to 
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to  make  him  in  a  manner  abfblute  Lord  over  it,  to  the  utter  de- 
ftrudtion  of  his  adverfaries,  as  had  been  the  cafe  in  the  year  1358. 
That  if  others  gave  different  advice  from  motives  of  goodnefs  and 
moderation,  this  was  di&ated  by  common  prudence,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  felf-prefervation.  That  the  prefent  was  their  only  time,  to 
get  rid  of  his  family,  whilft  the  refentment  of  the  people  ran  fo  high 
againft  him.  That  they  ought  to  arm  themfelves  at  home,  and  take 
the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  with  fome  of  his  forces,  into  their  pay  $  that 
fo  they  might  not  be  crufhed  on  a  fudden,  but  ready  prepared,  when 
a  Signiory  was  drawn,  which  they  could  depend  upon,  to  rile  and 
provide  effectually  for  their  own  fecurity.  It  was  agreed,  therefore, 
at  laft,  to  wait  for  a  new  Signiory,  and  then  to  take  their  meafures 
accordingly. 

Amongft  the  confpirators,  there  was  one  Niccolo  Fedini,  who  had 
been  Chairman  or  Prefident  at  feveral  of  their  confultations.    This 
man  being  tempted  with  the  hopes  of  a  greater  and  more  certain  re* 
ward,  went  and  difcovered  the  particulars  of  thefe  proceedings  to 
Pietro,  and  gave  him  an  exalt  lift  of  thofe  that  had  fubfcribed  to 
them.    Pietro  was  aftonifhed  at  the  number  and  quality  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  at  the  advice  of  his  friends,  refolved  to  engage  fuch  as  he 
thought  ftill  favoured  his  family,  to  fign  an  inftrument  likewife,  to 
itipporthim;  the  management  of  which,  being  committed  to  the 
care  of  fbme  of  his  moft  faithful  Confidants,  he  found  the  minds  of 
the  Citizens  fo  variable  and  inconftant,  that  many  of  thofe  very  per- 
fons  who  had  figned  a  combination  againft  him,  now  did  the  fame  in 
his  favour- 
In  this  fluctuating  ftate  of  affairs,  the  time  came  when  a  new  Ma- 
giftracy  was  to  be  drawn ;  and  the  office  of  Gonfalonier  falling  upon 
Niccolo  Sodcrini,  it  was  wonderful  to  fee  by  what  a  prodigious  con- 
courfe,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  principal  Citizens,  he  was 
attended  to  the  Palace  5  in  the  way  to  which,  they  put  an  olive  garland 
upon  his  head,  to  fhew,  that  from  him  alone  they  expected  the  reite- 
ration of  public  tranquillity,  and  the  liberties  of  their  Country.  From 
hence,  and  many  other  iriftances,  which  might  be  quoted  upon  this 
occafion,  if  it  was  neceffary,  it  may  appear^  that  it  is  not  an  advan- 
tageous circumftance  for  a  man  to  enter  upon  any  employment  of 
importance,  with  too  fond  and  partial  an  opinion  in  the  people  of  his 
abilities  ;  for  if  he  fucceeds,  according  to  their  moftfanguinc  wilhes, 
he  does  nothing  more  than  they  depended  upon  3  but  if  the  times 
and  cirumftances  of  affairs  are  fuch,  that  he  cannot  poffibly  anfwer 
thofe  expectations,  he  goes  out  of  office  with  contempt  and  derifion. 

Zu  .    There 
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There  were. two  brothers  of  the^derini*  Niccolo  and  Tomafb  j 
the  former  was  a  fpirited  man,  but  the  latter  had  the  greater  (hare 
of  .prudence  and  underflanding.  Tomafo,  therefore,,  who  was  firmly 
attached  to  Pietro's  interefl,  and  fo  wpll  acquainted  with  his  brother's 
difpofition,  that  he  knew  he  defired  nothing  more  than  to  fee  the 
liberty  of  the  Conimon-wealth  fufficiently  fecured,,  and  the  gorcrh~ 
ment  eftablifhed  without  prejudice  to  any  one,  advifed  him  to  make 
a. new  Imborfation  j  by  which  means,  he  might  get  the  purfes  filled 
with  the  names  of  fuch  Citizens  as  were  of  the  fame  principles ;.  and 
then  he  would  be  able  to  fettle  other  matters,  as  he  thought  lit,  with- 
out tumult  or  fedition,  or  injury  to  any  particular  perfon.  Niccolo 
very,  willingly  followed  his  brother's  advice,  as  moft  agreeable  to  his 
own  inclination  :  but  whilft  he  was  vainly  meditating  thefe  things, 
the  term  of  his  Magistracy  elapfed ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Confpi- 
rators,  who  had  narrowly  obferved  his  dilatory  proceedings,  and  con- 
nived at  them,  were  fo  far  from  regretting  the  expiration  of  his  au- 
thority, that  they  rejoyced  at  it ;  for,  at  the  bottoiy,  they  rather  en*- 
vied  than  depended  upon  him,  and  did  nof  now  defire  to  fee  the  Go- 
vernment eftablifhed  upon  another  foundation  by  his  means  only,  as 
they  hoped  that  might  ftill  be  effedted  by  the  fucceeding  Gonfalonier. 
So  that  having  formed  many  fchemes,  and  carried  none  into  exe- 
cution, he  went  out  of  an  Office  with  but  little  honour,  which  he 
had  .entered  upon  with  fo  great  expectations  from  the  people. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  very  much  Strengthened  Pietro's  party, 
as  it  not  only  confirmed  his  friends  in  the  hopes  they  had  conceived, 
but  determined  many  of  thofe  in  his  favour  who  before  had  flood 
neuter  :  and  both  fides  being  thus  pretty  nearly  balanced,  things  con- 
tinued tolerably  quiet  for  feveral  months.  But  his  enemies  perceiving 
that  he  daily  got  frefli  ground  of  them,  began  to  be  more  and  more 
alarmed  ;  and  after  they  had  another  confultation  amongft  themfelves, 
it  was  refolved  to  do  that  by  force  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
effedt  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Magiftrates.  For  which  purpofc, 
they  deligned,  in  the  firft  place,  to  caufe  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  to 
draw  near  to  the  City  with  a  body  of  forces,  and  then  to  raife  a 
tumult  and  kill  Pietro,  who,  at  that  time,  lay  fick  at  Careggi :  after 
whofe  death,  they  were  all  to  come  armed  into  the  Piazza  before  the 
Palace,  and  compel  the  Signiory  to  fettle  the  Government  according 
to  their  directions :  for  though  there  were  fome  in  the  Palace  that 
were  not  altogether  at  their  devotion,  they  made  no  doubt  of  awing 
them  into  compliance.  Diotifalvi  Neroni  therefore,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  defigns  the  better,  often  went  to  yifit  Pietro,  and  amongft 
other  topicks  of  converfation,  gave  him  fuch  advice,  as,  he  faid, 

would 
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would  molt  effe&ually  conduce,  in  his  opinion;  to  the  reunion  of  the 
City.  But  Pietro  had  fufficient  information'  of  their  rriachinatidrig, 
and  particularly  from  Domenico  Martegli,  who  acquainted  him,  tfiit 
he  himfclf  had  been  follicited  to  join  them  by  Francifco  Nerbrtf, 
Diotifalvi's  brother,  arid  that  Neroni  reprefented  their  fuccefs  as  certain, " 
and  the  matter  in  a  gireat  meafure  already  over.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
Pietro  refolved  to  be  before  hand  with  them,  and  to  take  up  arms 
firft:  in  which,  he  thought  he  fhould  be  fufficiently  juftified  by 
their  practices  with  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara.  He  tlfercfore  pretended 
to  have  received  a  letter  from  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  Lord  of  Bologna, 
with  advice  that  the  Marquis  had  already  advanced  to  the  banks  Of 
the  Albo  with  a  body  of  forces,  and-  publicly  gave  out  that  he  was 
marching  to  Florence.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  immediately 
returned  to  the  City,  attended  by  a  vaft  multitude  of  armed  men  ; 
and,  upon  his  arrival  there,  all  thofe  '  that  were  of  his  party  taking 
arms,  his  enemies  alfo  did  the  fame,  but  not  with  fo  much  order 
and  readinefs  as  Pietro's  followers,  for  one  fide  was  fully  prepared, 
and  die  other  r»  a  manner  furprifced. 

Diotifalvi,  whofe  houfe  was  near  Pietro's*  not  thinking  himfelf 
fecure  at  home,  hafted  away  to  the  Palace,  and  exhorted  the  Signiory 
to  try  all  means  to  make  Pietro  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  from  thence, 
he  went  to  Luca  Pitti's  houfe,  to  encourage  him  and  keep  him  fteddy 
to  his  friends.     But  the  moft  active  of  that  party  was  Niccolo  Sdde^ 
rini,  who  not  only  took  arms  himfelf,  but  rai  fed  all  the  Plebeians  In 
his  quarter,  and  went  at  the  head  of  them  likewiie  to  Pitti's  houfe, 
whom  he  earneftly  importuned  to  mount  his  horfe,  and  go  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  Signiory,  who,  he  aflured  him,  ftill  continued  firm  to 
them ;  by  which  means  the  Vidtory  would  be  certain  on  their  fide  : 
but  if  he  ftaid  in  the  houfe,  he  would  either  be  knocked  on  ttife 
head  by  thofe  that  were  in  arms,  or  fhamefully  given  up  and  betrayed 
by  thofe  that  were  not ;   and  then  he  would  repdnt  of  his  folly  when 
there  was  no  remedy  for  it.     That  if  he  had  a  mind  utterly  to  flip- 
prefs  Pietro  and  his  whole  party  by  dint  of  force,  that  was  his  time': 
but  if  he  rather  chofe  peaceable  meafures,  and  to  treat  with  him,  it 
was  certainly  more  honourable  to  prefcribe  the  conditions'  of  peart 
himfelf  than  to  have  them  dictated  by  6thfers.     But  thefe  femon- 
ftrances   made  little  impreflion  upon  Pitti,  who  now  had  changed 
his  mind  and  was  drawn  over  to  Pietro's  fide,  by  an  alliance  with 
his  family  and  promifes  of  other  favours  :  for  he  had  already  married 
one  of  his  nieces  toGiovanni  Torftabuoni.     So  that  he  advifed  Sode- 
rini  to  lay  down  his  amis  and  go  peaceably  home  again  ;  finee  they 
ought  to  be  fatisfied,  he  fitid^now  the-City  wa9  governed  by  its 
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proper  Magiftrates  and  would  be  fo  for  the  future:  and  therefore, 
inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  arms,  it  would  be  much  better  to  refer 
their  differences  to  the  deciiion  of  the  Signiory,  amongft  whom,  they 
had  more  friends  than  the  other  party.  To  which,  Soderini  made 
anfwer,  "  that  though  he  perceived  he  was  not  able  of  himfelf  alone 
to  do  his  Country  any  good,  deferted  as  he  was,  yet  he  would  take 
upon  him  to  prognofticate  the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  it :  for  he 
might  allure  himfelf  that  the  refolution  he  had  taken,  would  ruin 
the  liberties  of  his  Country,  and  not  only  make  him  lofe  his  own 
authority,  but  deprive  his  friends  likewife  of  their  honours  and 
eftates,  and  be  the  occasion  of  fending  many  others  into  exile :  " 
after  which,  having  no  other  refuge  left,  he  returned  to  his  own 
houfe. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  tumult,  the  Signiory  had  fhut  the  gates 
of  their  Palace,  and  keeping  clofe  there  with  the  other  Magiftratcs, 
did  not  intereft  themfelves  on  either  fide :  and  the  Citizens  (efpecially 
thofe  that  were  followers  of  Luca  Pitti)  feeing  Pietro's  friends  armed, 
and  his  enemies  difarmed,  inftead  of  giving  him  any  further  offence 
of  provocation,  began  to  think  how  to  make  their  peace  with  him : 
fo  that  many  of  the  principal  men  in  the  City  and  the  leaders  of  the 
different  parties  affembling  together  in  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace, 
whilft  the  Signiory  were  fitting,  began  to  enter  into  a  conference  with 
them  concerning  the  State  of  the  Republic  and  the  means  of  reunit- 
ing it.  But  as  Pietro  de'  Medici  was  indifpofed  and  could  not  be 
there,  they  all  agreed  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  own  houfe,  except 
Niccolo  Soderini,  who  having  firft  recommended  his  family  and  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  his  brother  Tomafo,  retired  into  the  country, 
and  there  ftaid  to  fee  what  turn  things  would  take,  though  he  ex- 
pected the  event  would  prove  fatal  both  to  himfelf  and  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Accordingly  when  the  other  Citizens  were  met  there,  one  of  them 
who  was  deputed  to  fpeak  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  began  with  la- 
menting the  difturbances  which  had  happened  in  the  City,  and  faid, 
"  they  could  not  help  imputing  them  to  thofe  that  had  firft  taken 
up  arms  :  that  as  they  were  not  fufficiently  apprized  of  what  he  in 
particular  expe&ed  or  defired  (who  had  been  one  of  the  firft  that 
pad  done  fo)  they  were  come  thither  to  be  informed  by  him  in  per- 
ibn ;  and  that  if  what  he  demanded  was  confiftent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic,  he  fhould  be  gratified  in  it/'  Pietro  replied  "  that 
the  pcrfon  who  had  firft  taken  up  arms  ought  not.  in  reafon  or  juftice 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  difturbances  they  complained 
of,  but  thofe  who  had  made  that  expedient  necefiary ;  and  that  if 

they 
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thejr  would  feribufly  Teffedt  upon  their  behaviour  to  him,  they  would 
have  the  lefs  Occafion  to  wonder  tit  what  he  had  done  merely  for  his 
own  prefervation.     That  they  would  then  find  that  their  nodlurnal 
meetings,  their  fubferiptions,  and   confpiracies,  not  only  to  deprive 
him  of  his  authority  but  his  life,  had  forced  him  to  take  arms ;  of 
which,  however,  he  had  made  no  other  ufe  than  to  defend  his  own 
houfe  ;  and  thought  that  might  ferve  for  a  fufficient  indication  of  his 
pacific  intentions ;   fince  he  had  only  endeavoured  to  fecure  himfelf, 
without  injuring  or  offending  any  one  elfe  whatfoever.     That  he 
neither  hoped  for,  nor  defircd,  any  thing  more  than  to  live  in  peace 
and  quietnefs,  nor  had  ever  fhewn  the  leaft  figns  of  afpiring  to  any 
thing  further :  for  when  the  power  of  the   Balia  expired,    he  did 
not  attempt  to  revive  it  by  any  extraordinary  methods ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  very  glad  to  fee  the  City  governed  by  Magiftrates  to 
their  own  fatisfa&ion.     That  they  ought  to  recoiled:  that  Cofimo  de* 
Medici  and  his  Sons  had  always  lived  amongft  them,  both  when 
the  Balia  Was  in  force  and  when  it  was  not,  with  honour  and  refpedt ; 
and  that  in  the  year  58  when  its  authority  had  expired,  it  was  not 
their  family,  but  others  that  had  revived  it.     That  if  they  did  not 
chufe  one  at  prefent,  he  was  as  much  averfe  to  it  as  they  could  be : 
but  he  plainly  perceived  that  would  not  content  them,  and  that  they 
were  poireffed  with  an  opinion  they  could  not  live  fafely  in  Florence 
whilft  he  was  alive :  a  circumftance  which  he  had  always  been  fo 
far  from  dreading,  that  he  had  never  thought  of  it  at  all  as  eithfcr 
probable  or  poffible,  or  in  the  leaft  imagined  that  a  time  would  ever 
come  when  his  father's  friends  and  his  own  fhould  be  afraid  of  livirig 
in  the  fame  City  with  him  ;  fince  he  had  at  all  times  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  approve  himfelf  a  peaceable  and  undefigning  honeft 
man,"     He  then  addrefled  himfelf  more  particularly  to  Diotifalvi 
Neroni  and  his  brothers,  who  then  all  happened  to  be  there,  and  faid 
he  could  not  help  reproaching  them  (and  with  great  reafon  and  refent- 
ment  indeed)  with  the  favours  they  had  received  from  his  father, 
the  confidence  he  himfelf  had  repofed  in  them,  and  the  ungrateful 
return  they  had  made  for  them :  and  this  he  did  in  fo  pathetic  and 
afFe&ing  a  manner,  that  it  enflamed  fome  of  the  aflembly  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  if  Pietro  himfelf  had  not  checked  their  indignation,  they 
would  certainly  have  pulled  them  to  pieces.  He  concluded,  in  (hort, 
with  affuring  them  "  he  would  willingly  agree  to  any  meafures  which 
they  and  the  Signiory  fhould  think  proper  and  convenient;  and  that 
for  his  own  part,  the  only  object  of  his  wifhes  was  to  enjoy  himfelf 
and  his  fortune  with  peace  and  fecurity,  in  common  with  his  Fellow- 
citizens."    After  which,  there  was  much  debate,  and  many  things 
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propofed ;  but  nothing  concluded  upon,  -except,  that  there  was  an 
abjolute  necefity  for  reforming  and  new  modelling  the  Government  of* 
the  Republic. 

Bernardo  Lotti  was  at  that  time  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice ;  but  as  he 
was  a  man  in  whom  Pietro  did  hot  put  much  confidence,  the  latter 
refolved  not  to  attempt  any  alterations  till  he  went  out  of  Office : 
which  he  thought  would  not  make  any  material  difference  in  his 
affairs,  as  his  authority  was  near  expiring.  But  when  a  new  Signi- 
ory  was  drawn  for  the  months  of  September  and  Oftober,  in  the 
year  1466,  an4  Roberto  Lioni  appointed  Gonfalonier;  as  foon  as  he 
had  entered  upon  that  office,  and  made  all  neccfiary  preparations  for 
the  execution  of  his  defign,  he  called  the  people  together  into  the 
Piazza,  and  created  a  new  Balia,  which,  confiding  entirely  of  Pietro's 
friends,  immediately  chofe  the  other  ordinary  Magiflxates  according 
to  his  directions.  Thefe  proceedings  (truck  fuch  a  terror  into  the 
heads  of  the  oppofite  fadtion,  that  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  fled  to  Naples ; 
Diotiialvi,  Francifco  Neroni,  aftd  Niccolo  Soderini,  to  Venice :  but 
Luca  Pitti  continued  at  Florence,  prefuming  upon  his  late  alliance, 
and  the  promifes  which  Pietro  had  made  him ;  upon  which,  all  thofe 
that  had  fled  were  declared  Rebels,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Ne- 
roni difperfed.  Giovanni  Neroni,  then  Archbifliop%  of  Florence, 
chofe  a  voluntary  exile  at  Rome,  to  avoid  worfe  treatment;  and 
many  other  Citizens,  who  had  fuddenly  abfeonded,  were  fentenced 
to  banifhment  in  different  places.  Befides  all  this,  there  was  a  fo- 
lemn  Proceflion  appointed,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  State,  and  the  reunion  of  the  City:  during  which, 
feveral  other  Citizens  were  arretted,  and  put  to  the  torture,  and 
many  more  either  executed,  or  fent  into  exile.  But  amongft  all  the 
changes  that  enfued  upon  this  revolution,  nothing  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  cafe  of  Luca  Pitti,  who  foon  began  to  experience 
the  difference  betwixt  profperity  and  adverfity,  betwixt  living  in 
authority,  and  falling  into  difgrace.  His  houfe,  which  ufed  to  be 
crouded  with  fwarms  of  followers  and  dependants,  was  now  as  un- 
frequented as  a  defart :  and  his  friends  and  relations  were  not  only 
afraid  of  being  fecn  with  him,  but  durft  not  even  falute  him,  if  they 
met  him  in  the  ftrect ;  fome  of  them  having  been  deprived  of  their 
honours,  others  of  their  eilates,  and  all  of  them  threatened  [y]. 

[y  ]  There  feems  to  be  nothing  very  remarkable  in  all  this.  Mlnifrers  of  State,  ami 
ctfhcr  great  men,  in  the  tullncfs  of"  their  power,  will  always  have  crowded  levees  ;  and 
when  they  fall  into  difgrace  or  adverfity,  no  body  will  come  near  ..them,  *emo9  btrcuUy 
hum     Thio   is  a  daily  fight.     In  a  ihywer  of  r«-.in,  a  man  naturally  quits  a  tree  that 
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The  mapificctit  palaces  whack  he  had  begun  to  build,  wore 
abaiwloned  by  the  workmen*  thefervicoa  lie  had  formerly,  done  t* 
any  one,  were  requited  with  injuries  and  abufe ;  and  the  honours  he 
had  conferred,  with:  infamy  and  taunts.  Many  who  had  made  him 
valuable  piefenfts,  now  came  to  demand  them  again,  as  only  lent; 
and  others,  who  before  ufed  to  flatter  and  extol  him  to  the  ikies,  ia 
thefc  carcumftaacea,  loaded  him  with  contumely  and  reproaches  of 
ingratitude  and  violence.  So  that  he  heartily  repented,  though  too 
late,  that  he  had  not  followed  Niccolo  Soderini's  advice,  and  preferred 
an  honourable  death  to  a  life  of  ignominy  and  contempt.  Several  of 
thofe,  however,  who  had  been  banifhed,  began  to  form  Schemes,  and 
contrive  various,  means,  for  their  reftoration  to  a  Community,  in 
which  they  had  not  the*  prudence  before  to  live  quietly,  whilft  they 
were  well.  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  having  taken  refuge  at  Naples,  re~ 
folved  for  his  part,  before  he  made  any  other  attempt,  to  try  how 
Pietro  de'  Medici  flood  affedted,  and  whether  there  were  any  hopes 
left  of  making  his  peace  with  him  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  hira,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follow.  "  I  cannot 
help  laughing,  I  confefs,  at  the  capricioufnefs  of  fortune,  when  I  fee 
how  wantonly  fhe  fports  herfelf  in  turning  friends  into  enemies,  and 
enemies  into  friends.  You  may  remember,  that  when  your  father 
was  in  exile,  I  not  only  incurred  the  fame  misfortune,  but  was  in 
danger  of  lofing  my  life  alio,  by  refenting  the  injuflice  that  was 
done  to  him,  without  any  regard  to  my  own  fafety ;  nor  have  I  ever* 
either  whilft  Cofimo  was  alive,  ncgledted  any  opportunity  of  honour- 
ing and  ferving  your  family,  or  done  any  thing  with  a  defign  to  injure 
you  fince  his  death.  It  is -true,  that  your  weakly  conftitution,  and 
the  minority  of  your  fons,  filled  me  with  fuch  apprehenfions,  that 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ufc  my  endeavours  to  fettle  the  government 
of  the  Republic  upon  fuch  a  bottom,  as  might  prevent  it  from  falling 
to  ruin,  it  you  fhould  happen  to  die.  Whatfoever  I  have  done,  was 
merely  for  that  purpofe,  and  not  with  the  leaft  defign  of  hurting  you, 
l>ut  with  a  view  to  fcrve  my  Country :  and  if  that  be  an  error,  it  is 
fuch  a  one,  furely,  as  deferves  to  be  forgiven,  when  the  uprightnefs 
of  my  intentions,  and  the  merit  of  my  paft  fervices,  are  confidered  : 
for  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  entertain  any  fears  that  I  fhall 
not  find  mercy  in  a  family,  which  has  had  fo  long  experience  of  my 
fidelity  *  or  that  one  falls  flap  will  caned  the  remembrance  of  fo. 


can  affiord  htm  &tk*r  no  loons  •-<:.  to  one  that  if  thicker  of  leaves  :  for  very 
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many  former  obligations  and  rieferts  [z].  To  thid  letter,  he  returned 
the  following  anfwer.  €€  If  you  are  to  merry  at  Naples,  as  to  laugh 
there*  for  my  part,  I  am  not  forry  for  it :  for  if  you  had  been  in  a 
condition  to  laugh  at  Florence,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  my  fate 
to  weep  at  that  place.  I  grant  that  you  was  a  well-wiflier  to  my 
father  $  and  as  you  muft  own  you  have  been  gratified  for  it,  you  are 
more  obliged  to  us,  than  we  are  to  you,  fince  good  deeds  are  of  much 
greater  weight  than  either  good  words  or  good  wifhes :  and  if  you 
have  been  rewarded  according  to  your  merits,  you  ought  not  to  think 
it  ftrange  or  unreafonable  that  you  are  now  punifhed  for  your  offen- 
ces as  they  deferve.  The  pretence  of  a&ing  as  you  have  done,  merely 
for  die  fake  of  your  Country,  is  a  very  poor  one ;  for  ho  body  will 
believe  that  the  Acciaiuoli  would  have  (hewn  greater  affedtion,  or 
done  more  for  it,  than  the  Medici  have  done.  Live,  therefore,  where 
you  are,  in  difgrace ;  fince  you  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  live  here,  as 
you  might  have  done,  in  reputation  and  honour." 

Acciaiuoli,  therefore,  perceiving  he  muft  expe£fc  no  favour,  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  joined  the  Archbifhop,  and  other  exiles, 
in  their  endeavours  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  Medici,  which  then  flood 
upon  a  very  tottering  foundation  in  that  City :  and  they  had  almoft 
accomplished  it ;  but  Pietro,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  friends,  at  laft 
defeated  their  defigns.  Diotifalvi  Neroni,  and  Niccolo  Soderini,  on 
the  other  hand,  ufed  all  poflible  means  to  embroil  their  Country  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Venetian  Senate ;  imagining*  that  if  the  prefent 
Governors  of  Florence,  who  were  not  yet  thoroughly  fettled  in  their 
power,  and  difagreeable  to  many  people,  could  by  any  means  be 
drawn  into  a  frefh  war,  they  would  not  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves. 
Giovanni  Francifco,  the  fon  of  Palla  Strozzi,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Florence  with  his  father,  in  the  change  of  government  whicli 
happened  there  in  the  year  1434,  was  at  that  time  at  Ferrara,  where 
he  had  gained  great  credit  amongft  the  Merchants,  and  was  reckoned 
as  rich  a  man  as  any  in  that  City.  Thefe  new  Exiles,  therefore,, 
began  with  reprefenting  to  him,  with  how  much  eafe  they  might 
all  reinftate  themfelves  in  their  Country,  and  former  honours,  if  they 
could  engage  the  Venetians  to  efpoufe  their  caufej  which  they 
thought  might  readily  be  done,  provided  they  were  fupplied  with 
feme  part  of  the  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  war.  To  thefe 
faggeftions,  Palla,  who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 

[as]  "  Vine*  ariimwri)  cave  deforms  multa  bona  &  tot  meritorum  gratiam  uno  vitio 
comimpoa,"  is  the  conclusion  of  Stipbft  rebuke  to  Maffinifla  for  marrying  Sophdnilba. 
Uv.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  14. 
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{injuries  he  had.  formerly  received,  lent  a  very  favourable  ear,  and 
.prppiifed  to  contribute  all  he  was  worth  to  fuch  an  undertaking. 
^After  this,  they  applied  directly  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venicq, 
complaining  bitterly  of  th<?  hardships- of  an  exile,  which,  they  laid, 
they  had :  brought  upon  themfelves,  by  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
being  defiroqs  to  have  their  Country  governed  by  laws,  and  the  adj- 
miniftration  of  affairs  lodged  in  the  hands  of  their  proper  and  ordi- 
nary Magiftrates,  and  not  of  a  few  particular  perfons.  ,  Upon  which 
account  only,  Pietrp  de9  Medici,  and  his  adherents,  who  nad  fo  long 
beqn  ufed  to  perfecute  and  tyrannize  oyer  their  Fellow-citizens,  had 
fuddenly  taken  up  arms,  and  after  they  had  artfully  difarmed  them, 
as  perfidioufly  fent  them  into  baniihment.  But  that  they  were  not 
fatisfied  with  this  i  the  Almighty  was  likewife  to  be  mocked,  and 
made  accefiary  to  their  treachery  ;  for  in  the  midft  of  Divine  Service, 
after  a  Proceffion,  which  they  had  caufed  to  be  made  (the  more  cffecr 
tually,  it  feemed,  to  draw  them  into  their  net)  many  other  Citizens 
likewife  who  had  (laid  behind  upon  the  moft  folenin  affurances  that 
they  fhould  receive  no  manner  of  injury,  were  bafely  feized  upon, 
and  either  imprifoned,  or  cruelly  put  to  death.  That  to  chaftife  the 
authors  of  fp  execrable  and  nefarious  an  example,  and  avenge  thenar 
fdves,  they  knew  not  upon  whom  elfe  to  depend,  with  fo  much 
confidence,  as  upon  that  illuftrious  Senate  and  Republic,  which  hav-r 
ing  always  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty  themfelves,  mull  certainly 
companionate  thofe  that  were  deprived  of  fo  great  a  blefiing.  That 
they  therefore  implored  their  protection,  as  a  tree  and  generous  Com- 
mon-wealth, agauiit  the  oppreffion  of  mercilefs  tyrants,  and  enflavers 
of  their  Country :  and  exhorted  them  to  remember,  how  the  family 
of  the  Medici  had  {hatched  the  dominion  of  Lombardy  out  of  their 
hands,  when  Cofuno  alone,  in  oppofition  to  that  venerable  Senate, 
and  contrary  to  the  inclination  and  advice  of  all  the  reft  of  his  Fel- 
low-citizens, had  favoured  and  fupported  Count  Sforza  in  his  pre- 
tenfions.  That,  in  fliort,  if  the  unmerited  fufferings  of  others  could 
not  excite  their  pity,  certainly  the  fenfe  of  the  injuries  they  had  fuf- 
tained  themfelves,  muft  infpire  them  with  a  juft  rcfentment  and  dc<* 
fire  of  revenge. 

The  conclufion  of  this  addrefs  affedted  the  whole  Senate  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  a  war  with  the  Florentines  was  unanimoufly  refolved 
upon  i  for  which .  purpofe,  Bartolomeo  Coglione,  [a]  the  Commander  in 

[a]  He  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Commanders  of  hit  time,  and  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergamo,  where  his  whole  family  had  been  put  to  the  fword,  during 
the  quarrels  betwixt  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelincs.  He  had  been  a  bqgar  till  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  j  when  being  at  Maple         1  no  man  daring  (       p uw  the 
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chief  of  their  forces,,  aflemhled  an  array  with  is  nrath  'expedition 
U  poffible ;  which  was  joined  by  Hercolcd'  Ufte  with  fome  troops 
jb&thy  fiorfo  Duke  of  Ferrara.    Their  fnrft  attempt  was  ;^pcn  the 
fiourg  of  Doadola,  which  they  burnt,  and  ccmmitted^fome  other 
ravages  in  the  adjacent  Country  j  as  the  Florentine*  H*ere  rather tftri 
prised  and  had  not  made  any  preparations  to  oppafe  thetn*     After 
xictro's  enemies  were  driven  out  of  the  Citylwwiever,  they  hiafd  eh* 
icred  into  a  new  confederacy  with  Galcazio  Dukeof  Milan,  dnd  Fer- 
dinand-King of  Naples,  and  appointed  Frederic  Cburttdf  Urbino 
their  General :  fo  that  feeing  themfelves  well  fuppotted  by this'allialKfc, 
they  made  but  little  account  of  their  enemies':  for  Ferainand  having 
fent  Alphonfo  his  cldeft  Son,  and  Galcazzo  coming  inperfdn,  (Und 
-both  of  them  with  a  confiderablc  body  of  forcetf)  to  their afliftarice, 
tihey  aflembled  their  whole  army  at  Caftracaro,  a  foitrefs  belonging 
to  the  Florentines  at  the  foot  of  thofe  mountains  that  divide  Tuicany 
iirom  Romagna.     But  the  enemy  having  retired  in  the  mean  time 
towards  Imola,  there  only  happened  fome  few  flight  fkirmilhes  be* 
twixt  them,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times;  neither  fide 
having  taken  or  fo  much  as  laid  fiegeto  any  town,  or  given  the  other 
any  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  engagement :  for  both  of  them  kept 
clofe  in  their  camps  without  (faring  to  ftrike  the  fifft  blow*  arti,  like 
two  cowards,  contented  themfelves  with  only  looking  at  each  other 
at  a  diftance.  This  dilatory  manner  of  proceeding,  was  fo  difagreeable 
to  die  Florentines,  (who  faw  themfelves  engaged  in  a  war,  Which  at 
that  Tate,  was^likely  to  be  a  vciry  long  arid  expenfive  one*  and  attended 
with  little  Or  no  advantage)   that  the  Mftgiftrates  complained  of  it 
*o  the  CommilTaries  whom  they1  had  appointed  to  conduit  that  ex- 
pedition.    The  Commifiaries  remonftrated  that  it  Was  wholly  owing 
to  the!  Duke  Galeazzo,  who  having  more  authority  than  experience, 
neither  knew  how  to  execute  any  thing  6f  importance  himfelf,  nor 
would  be  governed  by  thofe  that  did  j  and  confeqpently  it  was  im- 

pofiible  that  any  advantage  fhould  be  gained,  Or  fuccefs  hoped  for, 

. .  *  <  ■  ■  ■ 

J>r'rte-with  him,  either  in  Wreftlmg  or  fatming,  on  account  of  his  prodigious  ftrength 
and  kgility,  Jane  II.  Queen  of  Naples,  who  valued  no  man  but  for  his  bodily  vigour, 

J 'and  every  man  according  to '  it)  nude  choice  of  him  for  her  minion.  But  he  was 
don  tired  of  that  bafe  and  fcandalous  way.  of  life,  and  dealing  away  from  Court,  went 
'W'feliWi  \he  art  of  War,  'under  the  famous  Uraccio  da  Montone.  Vwillas  anecdot.de 
tolitThtefS-p1.  35:  ;TTle  thith  of  tbi»  particular  is  confirmed  by  Paulus  Jovius,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Elogies.  Otherwife  (confidering  the  national  prejudices  betwixt  the 
French  and  Neapolitan*)  the  credit  of  the  French  Hiftonan  might  be  fufpeAed.  Here 
follow  the  words  of  Jovius:  "  Fuit  Cobo 'corporis  ftaturi  ere£U  atque  habili,  adeo- 
-que  formofus  atqueiagittjj  iit  Jtegiha  Joanna,  bigenio  procaci-mulier  avidaque  virorum 
Jortium,  Coleonis  imorfc  captre^ur,  kguum  ei  .(jpc&anta  cun&os  in  palseftia  ja&uquc 
fared  ve£tis  &  foltu  cuf fuqu*  ccitai^es;C^ri  magtfo  fpeflahtium  plaufu  fuperaret." 

0  •'     4  whilft 
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whilft  hoconttowed  wftkthe  -army.     Upon  this,  they-  took  vedrfbn 
to  represent  ito  the  ;Dufae,.  «f  :that  they  :were  ithotaughly  ienfifale  of 
how  iinucb  ftrvkeihis  coming  in  perfon  to;  their  affiftancc  ihad  already 
been  to  them rfince  his  very  name  and  reputation:. only  had  been 
fuffioient  to  make  their  enemies  netire.    That  they  ought  neverthekfc 
to  prefer  his  welfare  and  the  iccurity  of  his  dominions  to  any  private 
advantage  of  their  own;  for  whilft  he  was  iafe,  every  .thing  would 
gp  well  j  but.  if  they  loft  him, .  they  had  every  thing  to  fear-    They 
did :  dot  think .  therefore,  it  was  conMent  .with  his,  ufual  prudence, 
thatheihouldtbe  fo  long  abient,  and  at.fuch  a  diftance  from  Milan  j. 
especially  as.  he.  was  not  yet  fuffiriently  eftabliihed  in  hia  governmerit,, 
and  had  many  potent  and  dangerous  enemies,  who  would  not  fail:  to 
take  the  advantage  that  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  afforded  of  doing 
ihim  x  prejudice.   JF.or  which  reafbns,  they  made  it  their  earneft  ife- 
queft  to  him  that  he  would  return  to  Milan  for  the  prefervation  *of 
his  own  dominions  with  fome  part  of  his  forces,  and  leave  the  reft 
with  them  for  the  defence  of  their  Republic/'     Galeazzo  thought 
this  advice  was  not  to  be.  disregarded,  .and  .without  troubling  himfclf 
about  die  motives  of  it,  immediately  returned  home. 

The  Florentine  Commanders  having  got  rid  of  thiB  incumbrance,, 
•wfolved  to  fhew  their  mafters  that  the  tardinefs  of  their  former  pro- 
ceedings ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  advanced  fo  near  to 
the  enemy  that  a  battle  prefently  enfucd  which  lafted  half  a  da^, 
■-but  without  any  material  lofsor  advantage  to  either,  fide :.  for  there 
rwas  not  fo  much  as  one  man  killed,  but  a  few  horfes  wounded,  the 
•number  of  prifoners  very -finall,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  fides:  and: 
-as  the  fcafon  was  now  at  hand,  when  their  armies  ufed  always  to  go* 
into  winter  quarters,  Goglione,  the  Venetian. General,,  retired  to- 
wards ■.  Ravenna,  [  b  ]  the.  Florentine  forces  into  'Eufcany,  and  thoie 
of  the  King  and  the  Duke  into  the  >refpe#ive  territories  of.  >thekv 

[b]  Ravenna  is  the  capital  of  Romagna,  and  about  fixty  miles  nortb-eafr  of  Fkueacr.  • 
It  is  nothing  like  fo  considerable  a  city  at  prefent,  as  it  was  formerly.     Its  ancient  fitu- 
ation  refembled  that  of  Venice,  as  it  was  built  upon  feveral  Iflands  :  but  the  Sea  has  • 
retired  above  three  miles  from  it,  and  what  was  formerly  a  lake,  is  now  a  fine  fruitful 
field*     The  foil  about  it,  which  has  been*  made  by  the  fea,  is  fo  agreeable  to  vines, 
that  they  grow  there  to  an  incredible  fize ;  it  is  f*id,Jthatvphtfcs?of  twelve  feet  an  length, 
and  five  in'  breadth,  have  been  cut  out  >of .  the.  trunks^  {hem.    Tfcrf  js  ©f  cpnfcqucn^e 
plenty  of- expedient  wines  j  but  as  tney  havq  no-  frefh;  wJfeip  J>ut  what  falls  from  the 
clouds,  Thi  town  often  labours  under  a "^reaf  fcarrfty  tif  \t     Henjce  JthW.  $pig«Uii  *of  t" 
Martial,  Callidus  imfofutt^  &c.  which  Mr.  Addiforf  has  trariflM&ki  this -manner. 
'"  By  a  Ravenna  Afarclwnt  qnce  -  bctraid, . 
..     ^So  nuichfor  wiiwsnadjVVJLLr  mixh<J  I  paid  j  mliwirfHrf 

'       ...^    '  JBut-whent  thfcugtit  the  purchas'd  liquor  mino»  . 
-»,-':-  :   T-bcRafcalfobbMmeoff  with  o  |fc^ 

Ins.* 
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-mailers.  But  this  invafiori  not  having  raifed  any  commotions  in 
Florence,  as  the  exiles  had  allured  the  Venetians  it  would  >  and  the 
latter  beginning  to  want  money  for  the  pay  of  their  troops,  thought 
fit  to  vpropofe  fuch  overtures  of  peace  as  were  readily  agreed  to,  and 
it  was  foon  after  concluded.  After  which,  the  Florentine  exiles, 
being  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  their  Country,  dtfper- 
fed  themfelves  into  different  places.  Diotifalvi  Nerpni  went  to  Fer- 
rara,  where  he  was  received  by  Borfo,  the  Duke  or  Marquis  of  that 
State.     Niccolo  Soderini  took  fhelter  at  Ravenna,  and  having  a  fmall 

Eenfion  allowed  him  by  the  Venetians,  he  lived  there  all  the  reft  of 
is  days.  He  was  efteemed  a  brave  and  worthy  man,  but  (low  and 
irrefblute  in  all  his  a£tions  j  from  whence  it  proceeded,  that  he  loft  an 
opportunity  of  fuppreffing  the  Medici  when  he  was  Gonfalonier  of 
Juftice,  winch  he  never  could  recover  after  he  went  out  of  that 
office. 

When  a  peace  was  concluded,  thofe  that  had  got  the  upper  hand 
in  Florence  not  thinking  their  vi&ory  compleat,  except  they  entirely 
fuppreffed  not  only  their  open  and  declared  enemies,  but  thofe  alio 
whom  they  fuipedted  of  being  privately  fp,  prevailed  upon  Bardo 
Altoviti  to  deprive  many  other  Citizens  of  their  honours  and  employ- 
ments, and  to  fend  feveral  more  into  banithment :  by  which  they  ex- 
ceedingly ftrengthened  themfelves  in  their  own  power,  and  ftruck  a 
ftill  greater  terror  into  others :  indeed  they  exercifed  their  authority 
with  fo  much  rigour  and  intemperance  that  it  fcemed  as  if  providence 
had  entirely  abandoned  the  City  as  a  prey  to  them.    But  few  of 
thefe  grievances  came  to  the  ears  of  Pietro  de'  Medici, .  and  even 
thofe,  his  bad  ftate  of  health  would  not  allow  him  to  redrefs  ;  for 
all  his  limbs  were  fo  contracted  and  debilitated,  that  he  could  not  make 
the  leaft  ufe  of  any  of  them,  except  his  tongue  :  nor  had  he  it  in 
his  power  to  apply  any  remedy  but  his  advice,  and  exhortations  to 
his  Fellow-citizens  to  live  in  charity  and  peace  with  each  other,  and 
to  cherifti  and  fupport  their  Country  rattier  than  be  acceflary  to  its 
ruin.     But  to  caufe  fome  fort  of  rejoycings  in  the  City,  he  refolved 
to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  Son  Lorenzo,  (whom  he  had  efpoufed 
to  Clarice  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Urfini)  with  the  utmoft  fplendor 
and  magnificence  ;  as  he  did  indeed,  in  a  manner  every  way  worthy 
of  a  perfon  of  his  high  rank  and  diftin&ion  :  for  many  days  were 
fpent  in  mirth  and  femvity  of  all  kinds,  befides  balls,  and  banquets, 
and  public  entertainments  upon  the  Stage  and  otherwife.  *  Ampngft 
the  latter,  to  (hew  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  the  Hdufe  of  Medici, 
two  martial  fpedtacles  were  exhibited,  one  reprefenting  an  engage- 
ment 
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engagement  betwixt  fome  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  .the  field;  and  the 
other,  the  fiege'  and  taking  of  a  town.  All  which  was  performed 
with  the  utmoft  gallantry  and  good  order  imaginable. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  were  in  this  fituation,  the  reft  of 
Italy  was  in  tranquillity ;  but  yet  not  without  terrible  apprehenfions 
from  the  power  of  the  Turk,  who  ftill  continued  to  harrals  and  diftrefs 
the  Chriftian  Princes,  and  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  [  c  ]  Negropont 
to  the  very  great  fcandal  and  prejudice  of  all  Chriftendom.  Aoout 
this  time,  Borfo  Marquis  of  Ferrara  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his. 
State  by  Hercole  his  brother,  Gifmondo  Malatefta  Lord  of  Rimini 
and  a  perpetual  enemy  to  the  Church,  likewife  died  the  fame  year, 
and  left  his  Son  Roberto  heir  to  his  dominions,  who  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  experienced  Commanders  in  Italy. 
Thefe  events  were  attended  with  the  death  of  Pope  Paul,  in  whofe 
room  Sixtus  IV  was  exalted  to  the  Pontificate,  who  before  that  was 
called  Francifco  da  Savona ;  a  man  of  very  low  and  bafe  extradition, 
but  raifed  by  his  own  merit  to  be  General  of  the  Cordeliers  or  Fran* 
cifcans,  and  after  that,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal.  He  was  the. 
firft  that  began  to  ftiew  the  World  what  a  Pope  could  do,  if  he 
pleafed ;  and  how  things,  which  before  his  time  had  been  looked 
upon  as  crimes,  could  change  their  names  under  the  fhelter  and  pro- 
tection of  the  pontifical  authority.  He  had  two  perfons  in  his  family 
whofe  names  were  Pietro  and  Girolamo,  and  whom  every  body 
believed  to  be  his  baftards  *  but  he  foon  took  care  to  give  them  more 
honourable  titles :  for  Pietro,  being  a  monk,  was  made  Cardinal  of 
Saint  Sixtus ;  and  to  Girolamo,  he  gave  the  Government  of  Furli, 
which  he  had  taken  away  by  violence  from  Antonio  Ordelaffi,  whofe 
Anceftors  had  been  Princes  of  that  City  for  a  long  courfe  of  years. 

This  rapacious  manner  of  proceeding,  made  him  fo  dreaded  by 
moft  of  the  Princes  in  Italy,  that  almoft  every  one  endeavoured  to 
iecure  his  friendfhip,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  in  particular,,  gave 

[c]  An  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  on  the  coaft  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  called 
Euboeaand  Chalcis:  The  Turks  called  it  Egribos,  and  the  Inhabitants  Egripas.  The 
Turks  made  a  dcfcent  upon  it  in  June  1469,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail,  and  au 
army  of  120,000  men,  under  their  Emperor  Mahomet  IL  The  natives  made  a  gallant 
defence,  but  at  laft  were  over-powered  by  numbers,  and  forced  to.  furrender.  Erizzs 
the  Venetian  Proveditore,  however,  retired  into  the  City,  and  rcfufed  to  give  it  up  till 
Mahomet  promifed  him  his  life  :  but  that  Prince  broke  his  worJ,  and  caufed  him  to  be- 
fowed  in  two.  His  daughter  was  prefented  to  Mahomet,  on  account  of  her  great, 
beauty ;  but  difdaining  his  careflcs,  (he  incenfed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  cut  off 
her  head  with  his  own  hand.  After  which,  the  Turks  exercifed  aJl  manner  of  cruelties, 
upon  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  of  the  City,  putting  all  to  the  fword  that  were  above 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  Venetians  made  two  attempts  to  recover  it,  .in' the  .year. 
1668,  but  without  fuccefs.     Ccronclli  defcriftion  dt  la  Morte. . 

his 
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his  itattirat  daughterHjatherine  in  Marriage  to  Girolamo  wit  h  die  City 
wof  Jmola  for  her  dower,  of  which  he  had  Gripped  Taddeo  Alidoffi.  A 
new  alliance  was  likewile  contracted  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  and 
King  Ferdinand ;  for  Giovanni  Galeazzo  the  Duke's  eldeft  Son,  was 
,mamed  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Alphonfo  the  King's  Son  and  heir. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Princes  of  Italy  lived  in  tolerable  tranquillity, 
and  Teemed  to  be  chiefly  employed  in  watching  and  guarding  againft 
each  other,  and  fortifying  themfelvcs  with  frefh  alliances  and  con- 
federacies. But  in  the  midft  of  this  tranquillity  abroad,  the  Floren- 
tines were  grievoufly  harraffed  and  oppreffed  at  home  by  the  Tyranny 
and  ambition  of  their  Fellow-citizens ;  for  Pietro  de'  Medici  was 
fo  difabled  by  his  infirmities,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  curb 
their  infolence,  or  provide  any  remedy.  Nevertheleis,  in  order  to 
difcharge  his  own  confeience  and  to  fee  if  he  could  make  them  afhamed 
of  their  enormities,  he  fent  for  the  principal  of  them  to  his 
houfe,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  behaviour  in  the  following 
manner. 

"  I  little  imagined  I  fhould  have  lived  to  fee  the  time  when  the 
condu<2  of  my  friends  would  make  me  want  the  afliftance  of  my 
enemies;  and  when  I  fhould  wifh,  inflead  of  getting  the  upper  hand, 
to  have  been  defeated  by  them :  for  I  verily  thought  I  had  been  engaged 
with  men  whofe  defires  would  have  been  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  moderation,  and  who  would  have  been  content  to 
live  in  their  own  Country  with  honour  and  fecurity;  efpecially  after 
.they  had  fufficiently  depreflfed  their  adverfaries  and  driven  them  out 
of  the  City.  But  I  now  have  the  mortification  to.  find  how  miferably 
I  have  been  deceived  by  not  being  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
ambition  that  is  natural  to  all  mankind,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  limits  of  yours  :  for,  it  feems,  you  are  not  contented  with  being 
Governors  of  the  Republic  and  having  all  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  it  divided  amongft  a  few  of  you,  though  they  were,  fuffici- 
.ent  before  to  fatisfy  a  much  greater  number.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  the  eftates  of  your  enemies-  confifcated  and  fhared  amongft  you* 
nor  to  lay  infupportable  taxes  and  burdens  upon  other  people,  wnilft 
you  not  only  exempt  yourfelves  from  them,  but  appropriate  them  to 
your  own  private  ufes,  and  avail  yourfelves  of  them  to  perfecute 
your  Fellow-citizens  with  every  kind  of  injury  and  oppreffion.  You 
plunder  the  pofieffions  of  your  neighbours,  you  make  a  fale  of  juftice, 
you  defpife  the  authority  of  the  laws,  you  trample  upon  good  men 
and  exalt  the  evil.  I  did  not  believe  all  Italy  could  nave  furnifhed 
fo  many  examples  of  violence  and  avarice  as  there  have  lately  been 
in  this  City.    f)o  you  think  our  Country  has  given  us  birth  only  to 

murder 
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murder  others  ?  have  we  been  blefled  with  fuccefs  on  purpofe  fri  de- 
ftroy  every  body  elfe  ?  has  it  heaped  honours  upon  us  merely  tb  bring 
ihame  and  ignominy  upon  itfelf  ?  I  publicly  declare  to  vou  upon  th£ 
word  of  an  honeft  man,  which  ought  to  be  efteemed  (acred  and  in^ 
violable,  that  if  you  perfift  in  thefe  courfes,  you  will  make  me  forget 
the  Vidtory  we  have  gained,  and  oblige  me  to  behave  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  perhaps  may  caufe  you  to  repent  of  having  abufed  it." 

After  he  had  given  them  tnis  fevere  reprimand,  they  made  fome 
fair  promifes  of  amendment,  indeed,  and  then  retired ;  out  ftill  con- 
tinued their  violent  manner  of  proceeding.  Upon  which,  Pietro 
fent  privately  to  defire  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  would  come  to  him  at  Ca- 
faggiolo  5  where  they  had  a  long  conference  together,  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  Common-wealth :  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  if 
he  had  lived  much  longer,  he  would  have  recalled  the  Exiles  ta 
bridle  the  tyranny  and  rapacioufnefs  of  thofe  who  then  governed 
the  State.  But  death  prevented  thefe  good  defigns;  for  being  quite 
worn  out  with  bodily  infirmities,  and  vexation  of  mind,  he  died  in 
the  53d  year  of  his  age,  at  a  time  when  his  merit  and  virtues  were 
but  juft  beginning  to  diftinguifh  him  amongft  his  Country-men  :  as 
he  had  been  in  a  manner  eclipfed  by  his  father  Coiimo,  whom  he 
furvived  but  a  few  years;  and  thofe  too  were  clogged  \tfith  ficknefi 
and  civil  diffenfions.  He  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
clofeby  his  father,  with  a  funeral  pomp  and  folemnity  fuitable  to 
the  rank  of  fo  great  a  Citizen.  He  left  only  two  fons,  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano,  both  of  them  very  promifing,  and  who,  there  was  the 
higheft  reafon  to  hope,  would  tome  time  or  other,  be  an  honour  to 
their  Country^  if  they  lived ;  but  as  they  were  then  both  very  young, 
their  friends  were  under  great  apprehenfions  for  them. 

Amongft  thofe  that  were  the  principal  in  that  Government  for' 
rather  much  fuperior  to  them  all)  was  Tomafo  Soderini ;  who,  for 
his  prudence  and  authority,   was  in  great  reputation,  not  only  at 
Florence,  but  with  all  the  Princes  of  Italy ;  io  that  after  the  death 
of  Pietro,  he  had  the  higheft  reverence  and  refpedt  (hewn  him  by  all 
the  Citizens,  who  daily  reforted  in  great  numbers  to  his  houfc ;  and 
other  States  dire&ed  their  Secretaries  to  addrefs  their  letters  to  him  as 
head  of  the  Common- wealth.    But  as  he  was  a  wife  man,  and  had 
thoroughly  balanced  his  own  fortune,  and  the  circumftances  of  his* 
family,  with  thofe  of  the  Medici,  he  tnodeftly  declined  returning 
any  aitfwer  to  thofe  letters,  and  gave  his  Pellow-citifcens  tb  under- 
(land,  that  it  was  not  to  him,  but  the  Medici  that  they  ought  to  pay . 
their  court.  And  to  (hew  himfelf  ready  to  pradife  what  he  had  re- 
commended to  them  by  way  of  advice,  heaflembled  the  herfds  of  all 
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Che  chief  families  of  the  City,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Anthony,  where, 
after  bo  had  likewiie  fent  tor  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de*  Medici,  he 
reprefeated  to  the  audience  in  a  long  and  weighty  fpeech*  the  prefem 
^tate  of  the  Republic  ifi  particular,  of  Italy  in  general,  and  the  dif- 
ferent views,  circumftanc?*,  and  temper,  of  all  the  feveral  Princes  in 
it:  apd  concluded  with  faying,  that  if  they  were  defirous  to  live  in 
peace  and  union  at  home,  and  fecure  from  foreign  invafioas,  it  was 
necefiary  to  continue  their  obfervance  to  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  and  tor 
fupport  thofe  young  Gentlemen  in  the  authority  which  their  anceftors 
had  enjoyed.  That  it  was  but  natural  to  (hew  the  fame  regard  to  the 
family  which  they  had  fi>  long  been  ufed  to  do  :  and  therefore  it  muffc 
rather  be  a  pleafure  than  a  grievance  to  them  :  for  if  mankind  were 
apt  tabe  fond  of  novelties,  they  were  for  the  moft  part  as  foon  di£- 
gufted  with  them.  That  it  had  always  been  found  much  more  eafy 
to  maintain  one  in  power,  whofe  enemies  were  in  a.  manner  extin- 
gutthed  by  time,  than  to  raife  another,  which  muft  unavoidably  be 
uibje&  to  new  emulations,  and  fpeedy  ruin,  from  many  other  caufes 
and  unforefeen  accidents. 

After  Tomafo  had  fini&ed  bis  fpeech,  Lorenzo  hknfcfif  got  up  2nd. 
addrefied  them ;  but  with  fo  much  gravity  a&d.modefby,  i&xu^t  very 
jfotpigy  that  they  were  not  afterwwda  difappointed  in.  the  dxpe&a~ 
tion  they  had  conceived  of  him  from  this  eany  fampk  of  his  abilities^ 
The  Citizens,  therefore,  before  the  afiembly  broke  up,  fokmniy  en- 
gaged to  be  die  Guardians  of  their  youth ;  and  they,  oa  the  other 
Band,  asfolcnyily  promiiecl  M>  reverence  them  at  all  rimes,  as  their 

State&ors.  and  Parents.  After  which*  Lorenzo  and;  Giutiaiiodrf  Med- 
ici* wexg  Rooked  upon  as  the  heads  of  the  Republic;  and  putting 
themfelves  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Tomafo  Soderini,  the 
State  teemed  to  be  then  perfc&ly  compofed,  neither  diftraficd  by  in- 
teftine  difcord*,  nor  embroiled  in  foreign  wars.  When,  all  on  a 
fpdden,  an  unexpected  event  happeneg^which  difturbed  their  traar 
quillity  at  that  thpe*  and  forced  aa  a.  prehidato  many  other  troubles; 

Amongft  feveral  other  families  which  were  ruined  by  the  fait  of 
lyuca.  Fitti,  and  bis  followers,  was  that  of  the  Nardi ;  for  Silveftra 
and,  his  toothers,  the  Head*  of  it,  were  firft  fent  into  hanifhment, 
andsa£(erwajrdsr  (upon,  the.  \yar  with,  the  Venetians)  declared  Rebels. 
But  ^rnardo,  wfep,  was  one  ofthefe.  brothers,  and  aipinted  young 

feeing there  was  no  provifioa  madefy  his  return  at  the  conchifioa 
of  a  peace,  refolded  to  take  feme:  method  toJdndie  &  iuew  war; 
knowmig  tbfa^^aU  beginning,  often  produced  great  and  unexpected, 
coofcqusncci $  aqd.thafiinM  were  natoupUy  motst  readyiux  embark 
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in  ah  undertaking,  when  it  was  once  fet  on  foot,  than  to  be  thfe  frfft 
movers  of  it.    He  had  a  good  acquaintance  in  Prato,  and  the  Country 
round  about  Piftoia,  particularly  with  the  Palandri,  which,  thougn 
a  country  family,  was  very  numerous ;  and  moll  of  diem  (having  been 
brought  up  like  the  reft  of  the  Piftoians,  in  the  profeffion  of  arms) 
inured  to  blood  and  rapine.     He  knew  very  well,  that  diey  were 
highly  provoked  at  the  ill  ufage  they  had  met  with  from  the  Magi- 
stracy of  Florence,  in  the  late  commotions  i  and  was  no  ftrangcr  t6 
the  temper  of  the  Pratefe,  who  had  been  fo  infolently  treated  and 
opprefled  by  their  Governors,  that  he  thought,  and  indeed  was  in*- 
formed  by  fome  of  his  correfpondents,  they  were  ripe  for  an  infur-^ 
fe&ion.     From  thefe  circumftances,  he  fettered  himfelf  he  fhould 
be  able  to  raife  a  flame  in  Tufcaiiy,  by  exciting  the  Pratefe  to  revolt, 
which  many  things  afterwards  would  concur  to  blow  up  to  fuch  * 
height,  that  the  Florentines  would  not  foon  be  able  to  extinguifh  it. 
This  defign,  he  communicated1,  in  the  firft  place,  to  Diotifahri  Ne- 
roni,  and  aflked  him,  what  fuceours  he  would  undertake  to  procure 
him  from  the  other  Princes  of  Italy,  in  cafe  he  fhould  fucceed  in  his 
defign  upon  Prato.    But  Diotifalvi,  after  much  confideration,  thought 
the  enterprise  fo  difficult  and  dangerous,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
probability  of  fuccefs.     However,  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing his  fortune  once  more,  at  another  man's  rifqne,  he  advifed  him 
to  make  die  attempt,  and  affured  him,   he  fhould  have  fufficient 
affiftance  both  from  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  if  he  could  get  poffeffion 
of  Prato,  and  maintain  it  for  fifteen  days.     Elated  with  thefe  pro- 
mifes  and  hopes,  Bernardo  found  means  to  introduce  himfelf  pri-» 
vately  into  that  town,  where  he  opened  the  affair  to  fome  of  his  ac- 

Juaintance ;  and  finding  not  only  many  of  the  Citizens,  but  the 
alandri  likewife,  ready  to  join  him,  they  had  a  general  meeting;  and 
after  they  had  made  all  neceffary  preparations,  he  fent  to  inform  Dio- 
tifalvi ot  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  propofed  to  execute 
their  defign. 

Cefare  Petrucci  was  then  Governor  of  Prato,  for  the  Republic  of 
Florence :  and  though  he  always  kept  the  keys  of  the  gates  himfelf, 
yet,  in  times' of  peace,  if  any  Citizen  wanted  either  to  come  in,  or 

fo  out  of  them  in  the  night,  and  afked  his  leave,  he  never  refufed  it. 
ternardo,  who  knew  this,  came  therefore  a  little  before  day-light 
one  morning,  with  the  Palandri,  and  about  an  hundred  armed  men; 
to  the  gate  that  looks  towards  Piftoia  ;  and  the  chief  of  the  confpi* 
rators  within  the  walls,  having  taken  care  to  arm  themfelvcs  at  the 
fame  time,  according  to  appointment,  fent  one  of  their  accomplices 
to  defire  the  keys  from  the  Governor,  upon  a  pretence,  that  a  par- 
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'ticular  friend  wanted  to  come  into  the  town.     The  governor,  fufpe&- 
ing  no  harm,  ordered  one  of  his  fervants  to  go  with  the  keys  r  but 
when  the  man  was  got  a  little  way  from  the  palace,  they  fecured  him ; 
and  having  pofieffion  of  the  keys,  immediately  opened  the  fates,  and 
let  in  Bernardo  and  his  armed  men.     As  foon  as  they  had  thus  found 
means  to  enter  the  town,  they  were  joined  by  their  other  friends, 
and  divided  themfelves  into  two  parties  $  one  of  which,  being  con- 
duced by  Silveftro  —  [d],  a  native  of  Prato,  feized  upon  the  Cita- 
del, whilft  the  other,  under  the  command  of  Bernardo,  made  them- 
felves mafters  of  the  Palace,  and  put  the  Governor,  with  all  his  fa- 
mily, under  the  guard  of  fome  of  their  own  men ;  after  which,  they 
ran  about  the  Streets,  crying  out,  Liberty!  Liberty  !     By  this  time* 
the  day-light  began  to  appear,  and  the  townfmen  being  alarmed  at 
the  out-cry,  ran  in  great  numbers  into  the  main  fquare,  where  they 
were  not  a  little  aftonifhed  to  hear,  that  both  the  Palace  and  the 
Citadel  had  been  furprized  in  the  night,  and  the  Governor  and  his 
family  made  prifoners;  not  knowing  into  whofe  hands  they  were 
fallen,  or  what  could  be  the  occafion  of  fo  fudden  and  unexpected  an 
event.   The  Magistrates,  however,  aflembled  in  the  Town-hall,  to 
confider  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  that  emergency:  and  Bernardo 
(who  had  run  through  the  whole  town  with  his  party,  but  without 
much  encouragement,  or  being  joined  by  any  confidcrable  number 
of  the  people)  being  informed,  that  the  Magiilracy  were  in  confu- 
tation, went  diredtly  to  them,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  motives 
of  his  undertaking.  He  reprefented  to  them,  "  That  his  only  defiga 
was  to  deliver  them  and  their  Countrymen  the  Florentines,  out  of  the 
jnifery  and  fervitude  into  which  they  had  fo  unhappily  fallen  :  and 
that  they  would  not  only  recover  their  former  liberties  and  privileges, 
but  immortalize  their  reputation,  by  taking  up  arms,  and  joining  him 
in  fo  laudable  and  glorious  an  enterprize.     He  defired  them  to  com- 
pare their  prefent  condition  with  paft  times,  and  allured  them,  that 
if  they  would  continue  firm  to  him,  but  a  few  days,  they  fhould 
have  fuccours  that  would  defend  them  againft  all  the  forces  the 
Florentines  could  poflibly  get  together \  as  he  had  a  ftrong  party  in 
Florence,  which  would  ihew  itfclf  as  foon  as  the  City  of  Prato  fhould 
declare  for  them. 

Thefe  aflurances  and  instigations,  however,  did  not  make  any 
effectual  impreflion  upon  the  Magiftrates,  who  anfwered  coldly,  and 
in  a  few  words,  "  that  they  fhould  not  pretend  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Florentines,  or  to  take  upon  themfelves  to  judge  whether 

[d]  The  Surname  is  wanting  in  the  original. 
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that  Republic  was  in  a  ftate  of  liberty  or  flavery :  as  it  wis  a  point  hi 
which  they  had  oo  concern,  and  would  not  prefume  to  determine. 
That  they  knew  very  well,  neverthelefs,  that  they  neither  wanted 
nor  defircd  any  thing  more,  for  their  own  part,  than  talive  in  peace 
and  pofleflion  of  the  liberty  they  had  till  mat  time  been  fuffered  to- 
enjoy  by  thofe  Magistrate*  whom  the  Florentines  had  fet  over  thenv 
who  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  violence  or  oppreffion  that  could 
juftify  their  taking  up  arms.     For  which  reafon,  they  exhorted  him 
to  fet  their  Governor  at  liberty,  and  to  order  his  accomplices  out  of 
the  town  as  foon  as  he  could,  if  he  had  any  hopes  of  efcaping  with 
impunity  out  of  the  danger  into  which  he  had  plunged  himfelf  with 
fo  much  rafhnefs  and  inconfideration."     Bernardo,  however,  was*  not 
difcouraged  at  this  repulfe,  but  refblved  to  ufe  force,  and  try  if  he 
could  fright  them,  into  compliance*  fince  he  faw  arguments  and  ex- 
postulations had  no  effedl.     To  Strike  a  terror  into*  them,  therefore,, 
he  determined,  to  put  the  Governor  Petrucci  to  death ;  and  having 
caufed  him  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  place  where  he  was  confined,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  hanged  out  of  one  of  the.  window*  of  the  Palace.. 
But  when  he  was  brought  to  the  window,,  with,  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  faw- Bernardo  Nardi.  there,  bufy  in  giving  orders  for  his  execution ,* 
he  turned  round  t&hirii' and  faid>  "  Bernardo,,  you  are  going,  to  put 
me  to  death,  out  of  an  imagination,  that  the  Pratefe  Will  then*  con-* 
form  to  your  will  and  pleafure ;  but  you  will  find  yourfelf  deceived 
in  that;  for  fo  great  is  their  reverence  for  the  Magistrates  whom  the 
Florentines  have  appointed  to  govern,  them,  that  when  they  (hall  fee*, 
this  violence  offered  to  me,  it  will  excite  their  refentment.  infuch  a 
manner,,  as  will  prove  your  deStrudtiqn.     It  is  my  life,,  not.my  death,, 
that,  mult  be  of  Service  to  you ;  for  if 'I  order  them. to*  execute  your 
Commands,  they  will  much  fooner  obey  me  than  you**  and  then,, 
probably,  you  may  fucceed  in  your  defigns."   Bernardo  feeing  he  had 
no  other  expedient  left,  thought  it  the  beSt  way  to  follow  his  advice  : 
and  for  that  purpofe,  brought  him  into  a  balcony  which  looked  into 
the  Street,  from  whence,  he  made  him  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  people, 
and  require  their  obedience  to  their  new  Mafter  :  after  which,  he 
was  conducted  back  again  into  prifon.     But  the  weaknefs  of  the 
ConSpirators  being  now  difcovered,.  a  great  number  of  Florentines 
that  lived  in  the  town,  got  together,  with  Georgio  Ginori,  a  Knight 
of  Jerufalem,  at  their  head  (who  was  the  firSt  that  took  up  arms  and 
oppofed  the  Enemy)  whilft  Bernardo  was  running  about  the  Streets, 
entreating  fome,  and  threatening  others,  if  they  did  not,  join  him  :: 
but  being  attacked  by  Ginori  and  his  followers,  he  was  not  only  de- 
feated, but  wounded  and  taken.     After  which,  the.  Governor  was, 
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rcleafcld  without  much  difficulty,  and  all  the  reft  of  Bernardo's  fol- 
lowers, not  being  many  in  number,  and  difperfed  in  different  parties 
about  the  .town,  were  foon  either  knocked  on  the  head,  or  made 
prifonera.    When  the  news  of  this  infurre&ion  arrived  at  Florence, 
the  oircufriftancos  were  not  a  little  exaggerated  :  for  it  was  reported; 
that  Prato  was  furprized,  the  Governor  and  all  his  family  killed*  and 
the  Exiles  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  town ;  that  the  people  in  Piftoia 
were  likewife  in  arms,  and  many  of  the  Citizens  there  engaged  in  the 
.confpiracy.     Upon  which,  the  Signiory  immediately  aflembled,  and 
called  all  the  principal  Citizens  together  in  the  Palace,  to  cbnfult  with 
them,  what  was  to  be  done  upon  that  occafion.    At  hft,  it  was  re- 
iblved  to  difpatchone  Roberto  da  San  Severino  (a  Commander  of  great 
reputation,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Florence)  with  what  forces 
he  could  get  together,  towards  Prato,  and  inftrudtions  to  advance  as 
near  that  place  as  he  could ;  that  fo  he  might  fend  them  a  certain 
account  how  matters  ftood  there,  and  afterwards  proceed,  as  occafion 
required,  and  he  thought  moft  proper.     But  he  was  hardly  got  to 
Caftello  di  Campi,  when  he  met  a  Meflenger  from  Pfetrucci,  who 
informed  him,  mat  Bernardo  was  taken,  his  accomplices  either  killed 
or  difperfed,  and  every  thing  quiet  at  Prato :  upon  which  intelligence, 
he  returned  with  his  men  to  Florence,   whither  Bernardo  was  likewife 
foon  after  conduced  j  and  being  afked  by  the  Magiftrates,  what  could 
induce  him  to  embark  in  fucfi  an  undertaking,  when  he  was  fo 
feebly  fupported,  that  there  could  be  no  probability  of  fucceeding  in 
It,  he  faid,  «  that  as  he  chofe  rather  to  die  at  Florence  than  live  in 
«xile,  he  was  refolved  to  attempt  fomething  at  leaft,  that  fhould  make 
his  death  memorable. 

After  this  infurre&ion,  which  had  been  fo  fuddenly  raifed,  and  as 
foon  fupprefled,  the  Citizens  of  Florence  began  to  fink  into  luxury 
And  effeminacy,  imagining,  they  might  indulge  themfelves  with  fe- 
curity  in  any  fort  of  intemperance  and  excefs,  now  the  government 
was  quietly  fettled  upon  fo  good  a  foundation.  From  whence  many 
of  thofe  evils  and  inconveniencies  enfued,  which  are  ufually  the  at- 
tendants of  a  long  peace  [e].  For  the  youth  growing  more  diflbhxte 

[s]  Nunc  patimur  longse  pads  mala,  Savior  armis 

Luxuria  incubuit,  Juv.  Sat.  VI.  291. 

For  that  Luxury,  &c.  are  really  evils  to  any  State,  is  now  paft  doubt,  notwithftand- 
ing  what  has  been  formerly  faid  on  that  fubjed  to  the  contrary.  "  I  cannot  agree,  (ays 
an  ingenious  writer,  with  the  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  even  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  whole  book,  Vi*.  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits.  If  he  had  gone 
1:0  further  than  to  fay,  that  Luxury  is  infepurable  from  what  is  called  a  rich  flouriuiing 
nition,  and- -that  a  profperous  people  are  generally  vicious  in  proportion  to  their  profpe- 
kjpr\   perhaps  his  attrition  ir;j;i.t  have  bt-en  too  well  founded.     But  when  he  fays  their 
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than  ever  they  had  been  before,  and  having  nothing  eHe  to  do, 
threw  away  their  time  and  eftates  in  drefs,  in  feafting,  in  gamiAg,  and 
women,  and  fuch  other  diflipations..    Their  whole  ftudy  and  emu- 
lation was  to  furpafs  each  other  in  fine  cloths,  in  quaint  expreffions 
and  repartees;  and  he  was  generally  accounted  the  greateft  wit>  who; 
was  the  moft  fatyrical.     Thefe  follies  and  extravagancies  were  ftill 
uicrea&d,.  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  at  Florence,  whither 
he  came  about  that  time,  attended  by  his  Duchefs  and  all  his  Court 
(to  fulfil  £bme  vow,,  which,  it  was  laid,  he  had  made)  and  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  magnificence  and  reipedb  that  were  due  to  fo  pow- 
erful a  Prince,  and  fo  great  a  friend  to  the  Republic.     It  then  hap- 
pened to  be  the  time  of  Lent ;  and  though  the  eating  of  flefli  rtieat  in. 
that  feafon  is  ftridtly  forbidden  by  the  Church,  his  Courtiers  made  no* 
fcruple  of  feafting  upon  it  every  day,  without,  any  [/]  cfcipenfation  or. 

vices  and  their  luxury  (in  order  to  take  off  the  odium  of  thefe  two  names)  are  the 
occafion  of  their  wealth  and  profperity,  I  think  he  miftalces  the  matter  and  carries  hit 
encomiums  upon  vice  and  Luxury  too  far*     For  though  Luxury  is  too  often  the  confe-- 
quence  of  profperity,- 1  cannot  agree  that  it  is  atafejrs  the  (burce  of  ru    I  think  it-  is 
the  child  of  profperity,  but  not  the  parent  $  and  thtt  the  vict&whfch  grow  upon  a . 
fburifhmg  people,  are  not  the  means  by  which  they  become  fo..    The  Romans  were 
originally  a  rough,,  hardy,  robuft,  warlike,  induftrkms  people.    From  their  induftiy  and: 
haidmefe  tBey  grew  powerful  $  from  being  powerful,  they  grew  rich ; .  froft*  their  riches,., 
they  grew  luxurious  and  vicious  $  and  from  a  long  courfe  of  vice  and  luxury,    they/ 
degenerated  ftill  further  into  the  moft  (candalous  and  abandoned  profligacy ;  till  at  lafti 
this  degeneracy  (enervated  as  they  were  both  in  body  and  mind)  brought  them  to  flafttery, . 
decay  and  ruin.     But  by  degradation  it  feems  to  me,  not  that  they  were  rich  and: 
flouriflring,  becaufcttoey  Wene  vicious  and  luxurious ;.  but  that  they  were  vicious  and*; 
luxurious,  from-  being  rich  .  and  Houriftnng :  and  that  this  progreft  from  towlinefe  ti** 
grandeur,  and  from  grandeur  to  decay,  4he*s  that,  though  their  vices  proceeded  fromi 
their  opulence,  yet  their  opulence  proceeded  from  their  virtues ;  and  that  luxury  laid  1 
the  foundation  of  their  ruin.     The  fame  progrefs  that  appears  in  the  revolutions  and  J 
vici£itudesof  this  great  State,  may  often  be  feen  too  in  the  fortunes  of  particular  perfons. . 
A  laborious,  ingenious,  indtoftrious  mail  of  low  birth  grows  rich ;  his  riches  produce 
plenty ;  plenty,  indulgence ;  indulgence,  reptoion  j  and  repletion*  krcmefs  and  difeaTes. . 
And  it  would  bfe  jufta*  fair  and  as  well  reafoned  to  fay,  that  this  man's  difcfafes  which  • 
were  the  effetfts  of  his  riches,  wwte  the  occafion  of  them,  as  to  fay,  that  the  luxury  and ! 
vices  of  a  State,  which  are  the  fruits  of  its  profperity,  are  the  feeds  of  it.   See  a  Pamphlet < 
cntituled,  Some  remarks  upon  the  Minute  Philofopher  in  a  letter  f rem  a  Country  ClergynUnii 
to  hh  friend  in  L&ndon  1732.  p.  45.  &  feq\  where  this  matter  is  well  difcufled. . 

[/j  Difpenfations  of  this  fort  are  apt*  to  put  one  in  mind  of  that  benevolent  licence  ^ 
which  Suetonius,,  in  the  life  of  Claudius,  the  fifth  Roman  Emperor,  Chap.  32,  fays  > 
that  Prince  defigried  to  have  granted  to  his  fubje&o  ft*  doing  »  certain  things  .which  yctr 
they  couM  not  help  doing,  and  therefore  would' be  eftcufed  in-  it  by  ncceffity.  Yet  they/ 
are  ftill  granted  in  the  Church  of  Rome*  and  it  is  not-  very  long  fiace  they  have  been  1 
thought  neceflary  by  fome"Proteftant8  :  for  I  have  feeti  one  of  ttem  which  was  granted  i 
to  an  Engliih  proteftint  Baronet  by  the  Bifhop  of  theDiocefe  he  lived:in,  .and  dated  i 
near  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  cannot  juftly  fey  whether  before-  or-  afttirity  but* 
moft  probably  before.    Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  Dr.  Cozens,  J3i(hopt> 

the. 
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the  leaft  regard  either  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man :  a  thing  that  was 
never  feen  in  our  City  before.     Amongft  many  other  fpedtacles  that 

tjf  Durham  from  the  year  1660  till  167 1,  granted  many  licences  of  this  kind :  and  it 
may  not  be  commonly  known  that  by  a  Statute  5  Eliz.  5.  ftill  in  force,  "  none  may  eat 
flew  on  fifli-days,  without  Licence  from  the  Minifter,  under  penalty  of  three  pounds, 
in  money,  or  three  months  imprffonrtient  without  bail,  and  forty  millings  forfeiture 
from  him  that  conceals  it/9  But  this  is  declared  to  be  a  mere  political  law ;  and  he  who 
(ays  it  is  neceJTary  to  abftain  from  Refhfor  the  Service  of  God,  fhall  be  puniflied,  as  m 
fpreader  of  fay c  news;  that  is,  hejhallhe  impiifined  till  be  produces  the  author*  Stat.  34. 
;Edw.  III.  Cap.  i.  and  if  he  cannot  produce  the  author,  he  Jhall  be  punijbed  by'  tie  King's 
Council.  12  Rich.  II.  Cap.  xi.  Bdlarnrine  fay*,  "  the  feafts  and  fails  of  the  Church* 
babent  mhiffhnam  obligationem*  See  Johiifon's  Clergyman* s  Vade  Mecum.  Chap.  xx.  Phi* 
libert  de  Cipierre,  who  commanded  the  Catholic  army  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  after  the 
Duke  of  Guife  was  killed  there,  in  the  year  1563,  demanded,  of  the  Cardinal  of  Fer- 
rara,  the  Pope's  Legate,  who  was  then  in  the  camp  with  the  Queen  Mother,  that  his 
foldiers  might  cat  flefh  in  Lent.  "  At  which  rcqueft,  fays  Brantome,  the  Legate  feemed 
to  be  much  (hocked  ;  efpecially  as  they  were  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  war  againft 
Heretich%  the  enemies  of  Lent.  So  that  after  a  little  paufe,  he  told  Cipierre,  that  no  more 
muft  he  faid  of  eating  flejh,  for  it  would  be  a  fad  example  \  but  that  they  might  eat  butter 
and  cheefe,  or  any  thing  that  was  made  of  milk.  "  Sir,  replied  the  General,  you  muft 
not  pretend  to  govern  our  Soldiers  in  the  fame  manner  that  you  do  your  Eoclefiafticks. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  betwixt  ferving  God  and  Bellona ;  and  if  I  may  freely  tell 
you  the  truth,  you  ought  not  to  raife  fuch  fcruples  at  prefent  in  this  army,  which  is 
compofed  of  various  kinds  of  people  :  for  as  to  your*  butter  and  cheefe%  ami  things  made 
of  milky  our  French  Soldiers  will  not  be  content  with  them  in  time  of  war  and  hard 
labour,  though  your  Italians  and  Spaniards  perhaps  may  be  fatisficd  with  fjich  food. 
The  French  muft  have  good  fubftantial  flefh  meat  to  nourifli  them,  and  keep  up  their 
ftrength  upon  fuch  occanons  :  indeed  they  will  have  it,  how  ftrongly  foever  it  may  be 
prohibited.  I  would  therefore  advife  you  to  grant  them  a  difpen&tion ;  for  if  they 
fliould  otherwife  take  the  liberty  of-  feeding  themfelves  with  fuch  meat  as  they  like  and 
find  neceflary  (as  they  certainly  will)  it  would  leflen  your  authority;  which,  on  the 
contrary  will  be  greatly  increaled,  if  you  indulge  them  in  this  requeft ;  for  then  they 
will  fay,  that  excellent  man  the  Legate  has  given  us  a  difpenfation9  which  will  be  much  to 
your  credit."  The  Legate  could  not  help  feeing  the  expediency  of  this  fenflble  advice, 
and  complied  with  Cipieire's  demand.     Brantome  Capita  Stranger,  torn.  i.  p.  132. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  neither  prohibitions,  nor  difpenfations  in  this  cafe,  are  of 
fo  much  fignificance,  even  amongft  the  Catholics  themfelves ;  though  the  latter  are 
fbmetimes  follicited  with  much  apparent  eagernefs,  and  great  intereft  ufed  to  obtain 
them.  Jean  Bouchet,  who  publifhed  the  Annals  of  Aquitainey  fpeaking  of  the  con- 
ference betwixt  Clement  VII.  and  King  Francis  I.  at  Marfeilles,  in  the  year  1533,  fays, 
4(  during  that  interview  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  King,  at  which  all  the  Princes  of  the 
blood,  and  feveral  other  Lords  and  Princes,  together  with  the  Queen,  and  all  her  train, 
were  likewife  prefent,  a  trick  was  played  upon  three  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  who 
were  very  virtuous,  chafte,  and  modeft  women.  Thefe  three  Ladies,  who  were  widows, 
of  a  weak  cqnftitution,  and  often,  fick,  were  very  defirous  of  obtaining  the  Pope's  leave 
to  eat  flefh  upon  fiih-days :  for  which  pUrpofe,  they  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Albania,  the 
Pope's  near  relation,  who  promifed  to  ufe  his  good  offices  for  them  with  his  Holinefs  ; 
and  loon  after  fent  for  them  to  the  Pope's  Palace  to  prefent  them.  But  before  they  were 
introduced,  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  Pope  in  this  manner :  "  Holy  Father,  there  are 
three  young  Ladies  who  are  widows,,  and  ftill  capable  of  bearing  children.    They  are 
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that  were  exhibited  to  £hcw  him  the  greater  honour,  the  defcent  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  ApoiHes,  was  reprefented  in  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spiritoj  and  as  were  was  an  infinite  number  of  candles 
lighted  up  upon  that  occafion,  the  Church,  by  fome  accident,  took 
fire,  and  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground ;  which  many  thought  was 
a  [>]  judgment  upon  the  City;  and  that  God  being  offended,  had 
inflicted  that  punifhment  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  his  difpleafure.  In 
this  ftate  of  corruption  and  difiblution  of  manners,  the  Duke  found 
the  City  of  Florence,  and  left  it  fo  much  worfe  at  his  departure,  that 
the  more  fober  and  confiderate  part  of  the  adminiftration  thought 
it  neceflary  to  make  a  fumptuary  law  to  reftrain  thefe  exorbitances, 
in  dref&t  in  feaftiirgs,  and  other  folemnities,  and  to  regulate  the  ex- 
g>ences  of  their  Fellow-citizens,,  on  thofe  occafionst,  in  fuch  a  man* 

ftrongly  tempted,  it  feems,  ty  the  luft  of  the  flefh ;  for  they  have  applied  to  me  to  be- 
ieech  your  Holinefs,  that  they  may  have  free  commerce  with  men,  and  without  marry- 
ing, whenever  they  have  a  mind."  "  How,  Coufin  !  faid  the  Pope ;  this  is  repugnant 
Jto  the  word  of  God :  I  cannot  difpenfe  with  it."  <c  I  beg,  Holy  Father,  replied  the 
Duke,  you  would  be  fo  good  to  hear  them,  and  to  fignify  your  pleafure  to  them  your- 
felf.M  The  Pope  confenting  to  this,  the  Ladies  were  brought  into  his  prefence ;  where, 
jailing. upon  their  knees,  and  having  killed  his  feet,  one  of  them  faid,  "  Holy  Father, 
we  have  defired  our  friend  the  Duke  of  Albania  to  petition  your  Holinefs  in  our  Behalf^ 
and  to  reprefent  to  you  our  age,  our  frailty,  and  the  quality  of  our  confutations," 
«'  Dear  daughters,  anfwercd  the  Cope,  your  requeft  is  not  reasonable ;  it  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God."  The  widow,  not  knowing  in  what  manner  the  Duke  had  repre- 
sented their  affair,  -replied,  «  Holy  Father,  we  only  defire  to  be  indulged  three  days  in 
die  week.  "  Indeed,  Cud  the  Pope,  I  cannot  give  vou  leave  to  commit  fornication.* 
The  Lady  being  famothtng  disconcerted  at  this,  made  anfwer,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  re- 
covered herfelf,  "  we  requeft  nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  sat  a  little  flefh  meat 
three  dajs  in  the  week  during  Lent."  Upon  which,  the  Duke,  who  flood  near  them* 
faid,  "  I  heartily  beg  pardon,  I  thought  you  had  meant  the  ufe  of  live  FleJL"  The 
Pope*  at  laft,  perceiving  the  joke,  could  not  help  giving  the  Duke  this  gentle  repri- 
mand, "  Coufin,  you  have  put  thefe  Ladies  to  the  blufh ;  the  Qyeen,  I  am  afraid, 
will  take  it  ill,  when  fee  is  acquainted  with  it" — It  occafioned,  however,  much  merri- 
ment at  Court,  till  the  truth  of  the  matter  came  to  be  known.  BoiubeU  Annal.  <FAqui~ 
tain*  fol.  m.  p.  267.  The  fame  ftory  is  related  a  little  more  at  large  in  Brantome's  Me- 
moires,  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Dames  Galantes.  He  did  not  know, 
one  may  fuppofe,  that  it  was  in  the  Annals  of  Aquitaine  j  for  he  ends  his  ftory  thus : 
<"  Thefe  three  Ladies,  whofe  Names  I  have  heard  from  the  old  men  at  Court,  were 
Madame  de  Chateau  Briant,  Madame  de  Chaftillon,  and  theBailiffe  of  Caen's  widow*' 
all  three  women  of  ftri&  virtue  and  honour." 

[g]  I  cannot  fc2  what  occafion  there  was  to  have  rccourfe  to  a  judgment  upon  this 
event.  Has  not  the  Hiftorian  fufficiently  accounted  for  it  ?  Befldes,  who  was  punifhed 
by  it  ?  We  do  not  find  that  any  body  perifhed  in  the  flames  :  nor  can  we  fuppofe,  that 
people  in  fuch  ail  ate  of  corruption  and  debauchery,  as  Macbiavel  (ays  the  Florentine! 
were  fallen  into  at  that  time,  would  much  regret  the  burning  of  a  Churchy  or  think  it  a. 
misfortune,  any  further  than  as  they  lofl:  a  pUyhoufe  by  it,  into  which  it  feems  it  had 
Uecn  converted*  .  4  , 
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ner,  that  they  fhould  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  frugality  and  dif- 
crerion  [b]. 

But  in  the  midft  of  this  general  tranquillity,  an  accident  happened, 
which  gave  birth  to  new  diilurbances  in  Tufcany.  Some  of  tixe.  in- 
habitants of  Volterra  had  difcovered  a  Mine  of  Allum  near  that  City ; 
and  being  aware  of  the  profit  that  might  be  railed  from  it, ,  they  gav«? 
a  confiderable  fhare  to  certain  Citizens  of  Florence,  in  hopes  they 

[h]  Sumptuary  laws  are  for  the  mod  part  inefieftual,  95  they  V*  generally  fif# 
broken  by  the  very  perfons  that  make  them,  and  by  others,  whom  they  indulge,  out  of 
regard  to  their  beauty,  &c.  The  example  foon  fpreads,  and  luxuiy  again  breaks  thtough 
the  wifiift  regulations.  It  Is  a  difteropcr  to  which  may  be  applied  what  Tacitus  ^sya  rf 
Aftrofogers,  «'  Genus  hoimnum  quod  in  civitate  noftri  et*etabitur  temper  qt  retine- 
bicur."  They  were  continually,  ordered  to  quit  the  city,  and  yet  they  never  kft  ic 
JflW.  1.  i.  eap.  aa. 

.  Montaigne  fays  in  his  Eflavs,  vol.  i.  chap.  43.  "  The  method  by  which  our  Laws 
attempt  to  regulate  idle  and  tuperfluous  expences  in  meat  and  cfoUhs,  feemfc  quifacon* 
trary  to  die  end  defigned.  The  right  way  would  be  to  infpire  a  contempt  of  gold  an^ 
filKs,  &cv  as  vain  and  ufelefs  things:  whereas,  we  add  honour  and  yajiie  t^theijij 
which  furely  is  a  very  improper  way  of  creating  a  diflike.  For  to:ena$,  that  rtoni^ut 
Princes  (hall  eat  Turbot,  or  wear  velvet  or  gold  lace,  and  to  prohibit  thfefe  tfiingt-  tb 
thd  pe6plej  is  only  to  bring  them  into  greater  vogue,  and  to  tempt  every  foe;,  men 
powerfully  to  eat  and  wear  them.  Let  Kings  therefore,  in  the  firft  p)ac?*  km,  off 
thefe  enflaia  of  gratadfcur:  fiich  excefies  are  more  excufable  in  a  fubjeQ  than  a  Prince. 
We  may  learn  better  documents  from  the  example  of  fevteral  other  nations,  'for  the  ex- 
ternal diftin&oh  of  rank  aiid  quality,  (which  I  conceive  to  be  very  requffitt  iri  a  State) 
without  fofterfngfiieh  manifeft  corruption  and  inconvenience  for  thk  pwpofci— It  h 
ftrange  to  fee  hbw  fuddenly,  and  with  how  much  eafc  Cuftom.cft^blilbes  itfclf,  aqd 
becomes  authority  in  thefe  indifferent  things.  We  hacl  Itarce  \vo>n  ilo£n  *  year,  fof 
the  court  mourning  of  Henry  II.  when  fdb  were  fallen  into'  flicfcf  'Mivexfstf  ioritemptj 
that  any  man  who  wore  ttiem,  was  prfcfently  concluded  to  b£  a  SbepJtieper.  How  fad* 
deftly  are  the  greafy  chamois  doublets  betome  the  fafhian  in  our  armies,  whilft  all 
neatnefs  and  richnefs  of  habit  is  defpifed  ?  Let  Kings  once  begin  to  lay  afide  thefe  ex- 
pences, and  the  fame  will  be  done  quite  through  the  kingdom,  in  a  month's  time :  the 
people  will  follow  them  without  an  edidt.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  proclaimed  at 
the  fame  time,  that  nobody  (hould  wear  fcariet  or  gold  lace  but  tPbms  and  Tumblers* 
Zaleucus  took  this  method  to  reform  the  excefles  of.  the  Locrians.  He  enabled,  that 
no  free  woman  fhould  be  allowed  any  more  than  one  maid  fervant  to  attend  her,  except 
/be  was  drunk ;  nor  was  fhe  to  ftir  out  of  her  houfe  in  the  night,  or  wear  jewels,  or  an 
embroidered  gown,  unUfsJbe  was  a  public  andprtfeffid  Whore.  Nobody  but  Pimps  were 
to  wear  a  gold  ring,  nor  to  be  feen  in  the  effeminate  garments  that  wert  woven  in  the 
City  of  Miletum.  By  which  infamous  exceptions,  he  wifely  reclaimed  his  Fellow- 
citizens  from  fuperfluities  and  pernicious  pleafuresj  and  it  was  aprojed^  of  great  utility, 
to  attra&  men  by  motives  of  honour  and  ambition,  to  a  performance  of  their  duty* 
Kings  may  do  what  they  pleafe  in  fuch  external  reformations';  their  inclination  is  a 
law  in  thefe  cafes  :  "  Quicquid  principes  fcchuit  (fays  Quintilian)  praecipere  vtdentun" 
What  Princes  do  themfelves,  they  feem  to  prescribe  as  a  rule  to  others."  Plain 
in  hit  laws,  lib.  vii.  fays,  "  Nothing  is  of  more  peftiferous  confequence  to  a  City, 
than  to  allow  the  youth  to  introduce  changes  in  their  habits,  geftures,  dances,  fongs* 
and  cxercifes ;  as  it  only  ferves  to  corrupt  their  manners,  and  caufcoW  intentions  to 
be  naufcatcd  and  defpifed.^ 

would 
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would  boiti  maintain  them  with  their  authority  in  the  pofieflion  of  the 
work,  and  furnifh  them  with  money  to  carry  it  on.    This  feemed  at 
firft  to  be  a  matter  of  little  account  to  the  Governors  of  Vokerra,  as 
it  generally  happens  in  new  proje&s :  bat  after  a  while,  when  they 
began  to  be  fenuble  of  the  prodigious  profits  that  accrued  from  itf 
they  wanted  to  get  the  mine  into  their  own  hands,  when  it  was  too 
late,  though  they  might  have  had  it  without* any  difficulty  or  oppo- 
sition before,  if  they  had  thought  it  worth  their  attention.     The 
affair  was  laid  before  the  Council,  in  the  firft  place,  where  it  was 
argued,  that  there  was  no  reafon  that  treafure  found  on  lands  be- 
longing to  the  public,  (hould  be  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  private 
peiions.    After  which,  they  fent  Deputies  to  Florence,  who  referred 
file  decifion  of  it  to  a  Committee  of  Citizens  there.    But  thefe  Citi- 
zens either  being  bribed,  or  perhaps  giving  their  opinion  according 
to  what  they  really  thought  fair  and  reafbnable,  adjudged,  that  the 
Government  of  Volterra  had  no  right  to  the  allum,  as  it  would  be 
Yfcry  unjuft  to  deprive  private  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  la- 
bour and  induffay ;  and  therefore  it  belonged  to.  thofe  who  had  diA 
covered  and  worked  the  mine :  but  that  they  (hould  pay  a  certain 
annual  fum  of  money  to  the  Government  by  way  of  quit-rent,  or 
acknowledgment  that  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Public.     This  dc~ 
rifion  rather  increafed  than  diminiftied  the  differences  and  divifions 
at  Volterra;  fo  that  hardly  any  thing  elfe  was  talked  of  there,  either 
in  public  or  private ;  the  Governors  (till  claiming  what  they  thought 
had  been  unjuftly  taken  from  them,  and  the  other  fide  being  as  tak 
licitous  to  preferve  what  they  were  poflefled  of,  and  had  been  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  award  of  the  Florentines.     Their  diflenfions 
at  laft  rofe  to  (itch  a  height,  that  one  Pecorino,  a  Citizen  of  fome 
tminehce,  and  fcveral  others  who  fided  with  him,  were  killed  in  a 
fray,  and  their  houfes  plundered  and  fet  on  fire.     Nor  did  the  Ma- 
gistrates fare  much  better  whom  the  Florentines  had  fent  thither  to 
govern  the  City :  for  the  people  were  fo  exafperated  againft  them, 
that,  in  the  firil  transports  of  their  fury,  they  could  hardly  forbear 
pulling  them  to  pieces,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
efcaped.   But  after  their  paflions  began  to  fubfide,  they  thought  pro- 
per to  fend  Ambafladors  to  affure  the  Signiory  of  Florence,  "  that  if 
they  would  fuffer  them  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges, 
they,  for  their  part,  would  likewise  ftiH  continue  faithful  and  obe- 
dieiit  to  the  Republic/'  ; 

There  were  various  opinions  and  long  debates  amongft  the  Signiory 
concerning  the  aniwer  tnat  (hould  be  returned  to  this  mefiage.  To- 
mafo  Soderini  advifed  thena  to  accept  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Volter- 
.  •■     .'  C  c  c  2  rans, 
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xajtf,  and  receive .  them  upon  apy  terms  iidMCjomrs.  ju  hejtheught 
'  5jt  very  dangerous.  at  that  time  to  blpw  up.a.JbmQ  ib..neftc  their  own 
houfes :  for  he  in  feme  sneafcre  dreaded  unambitious  and  enterpris- 
ing difppfitjpn  of  die  Pope,  and  the  power, of  the  King  of- Naples* 
nor  ,had  he  much  confidence  in  the  f^endiJjip  either  of ;  the  Venetians 
or  the  Dukp  of  Milan,  as  he  djd  QPt  ryefc  wfficfc tttly  Jcnaw.  whether 
the  former  might  not  be  iniincere,  and  ,*hcr  latter,  want  .courage? 
for  which  feaionf  he  reminded  them  of,  the  *)ld  proverb,  that  a  Jean 
peace  was  fatter  than  a  fat  wan    On  thp  other  hand,  Lorenzo  dc' 
Medici  thinking  this  a   favourable  opportunity,  .of  diftinguiihing 
himfelf*  and  being  fupported  in  his  opinion  like  wife  ,hy  thole  that 
envied  the  authority  or  Soderini,  faid  it  weuld;be  jnuch  better,,  in 
hti  juf%inepta  to  fall  unop  the  Vol terrans .immediately  andrxhafttfb 
them  as  they  defervqd  for  their  jniolencej  for? if,  they  were  not  cor- 
rected in  an  exemplary  manner,  the  reft  of  their  fubjefta  would 
throw  off  their  allegiance  and  rebel  upon  every  little  trifling  occafionw 
.The  latter  opinio**  at  laft  prevailed*  and  the.  Deputies  received  ibr 
answer*  «  that  they  jco^M  not  in  reafop  hope, for  a  continuation. of 
fKJxilsgcs  they  had  forfeited  by  ^violating  the  conditions  upon  whicJ^ 
^ey  wens  granted,   and  therefore,  if  they  would .  not  make  their 
fubnjiffion  tp  the  Signiory,  they  muft  expeft-an  immediate  war"* 
\,With  this  anfwer  the  Depqtic$  returned  to  Volterra*  where  the 
■gsopje  h^an  with  all  expedition  to  prepare  for  their-  defence,  fortify*- 
ifl£  tb«r  town*  and  pending  to  fojlicit  fuccours  from  all  the  Princes 
itV^italy-    But  in  that,  *hey  met  with  very  litde  encoijragement* 
fbr  nobody  except  the  Sien$fe  and  the.  Lord  of  Piombino  gave  then* 
qny,hopc$  of  afiiftance.     The  Florentines,,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
fidering  that  ,the  fuccsefs  of  their  enterprise  depended  chiefly  upon; 
ipeedy  execution,   prefently  affembled  ten  thou&nd  foot  and  twa 
tftouiand  horfe,  and  fent  them  into  the  territories  of  Volterra  under 
the  Command  of  Frederic  JLord  of  Urbino,  who  fcon  over-run  that 
Country  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  it.     After  which,  he  &t  down 
\yith  all  his  forces  before  the  town :  but  as  it  is  fituated  upon  a  hill, 
arid  the  afcent  every  where  fleep  and  craggy,  it  could  not  wdl  be 
affaulted  on  any  fide,  except  on  that  where  the  Church  of  St.  Akf~ 
fiundro  then  flood. .  The  Volterrans  had  taken  about  a  thoufand  foldiers 
into  their  pay  to  enable  them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  :  but  when 
thefc  mercenaries  fcw  the  Florentines  making  their  approaches  with 
great  difpatch  and  refolution,  they  began  to  mink  they  fhould  not  be 
able  to,  maintain  the  place,  and  not  only  grew  carelels  and  remifs  in 
their  duty,  Iflit  daily  iniiilted  and  abufed  their  mailers.    The  poor 
Citizens  therefore,  bging  thus  attacked  by  the  enemy  without  their 
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iwalk,  and  *Fftmpfe4rijpoft  "by  their  *wnig*tfJ5frfl  withm  tbcra,  were 
nib  diijfcrited  tkat ;  thay  wpuld  Willingly  ^ve'^uirendered^ori  -certain 
conditions  r^but  0£  -chdfe  4X>uld  not  be  obtsi*ied/*hey  were  forced  to 
throw  them&vefi  upon  the  mefcey  of  the  Cbmmiflirics  ;  who*  having 
.commanded  the  gates  to  be  opened  ^d*1>K)«ghf:$be  greater  part  of 
.thajribrcep  into;  the  tpwih'  went  d^e^y  ftQMtste- JR^ace  wherp  the 
M^lba^&wera  ordered  *he».*fri*tf*m  to-theirown 

houfas,*  wkh  which  they  jimm^fttejy  -eom^lkdli  bjdt  as  they  were 
going  thither,  oadef  tfagni  was  plundered  and  Gripped  (to  fiievrthe 
inore  contempt)  by  a  corftmon  feldter.  This  txataplbe  oCcafioned  the 
ruin  of  the  town  ;  for  a^nwnkind  ar^flafrmiHj*  more  (prone  to  cooxtfcrt 
mil  than  doi.:gbod/it'w*s[&en folldNvedv -fiot:  onijn  by  all  the  rcfl  rif 
theienemy's  foldiery,:  hut J eyed  /by-thoft :Yety ''mercenaries -that  had 
been  hired  by  the  Giti^ns  for  «t^ir  defedcei  vv^io  continued  plun- 
dering it  for  a  whole  day  with  fuch  a  dfcgroe  bf  avarice  and  inhuma- 
nity, that  they  did  not.  fpare  even. the  Women*  nor  ihew  the  leaft 
regard  to  confecrated  places.  The  news  of  this  fuccefs  was  received 
with  :v«ry  .goeac  joy  *t  FTbrtnee ;  and,  as  it  wa»  art  miterprtec  that 
had  been  undertaken  Chiefly  W  thfe  idvice  arid  jperftfafion  or  Lorenzo 
dc'  Medici,  he.  acquired  fnutn  reputation  b^  it.  But  wheh  one  of 
his  friends  upbraided  Tomafo  Sodcrini  with  the  counfel  he  had  given 
whdlft  it.  was  under  deliberation,  -  and  afked  him,  what  he  had  to  Jay 
nmtbey  bad  reduced  Vdlterrd?  ht  anfwered;  «*  he  did ■'•  not  thurk 
they,  ftiotdd  be  any  great  gainers  by  it :  for  if  they  had  received  it 
upon  terpis,  it  might  have:  contributed  to  the  advantage  and  fecurity 
of  the  Republic;  but  now  they  were  obliged  to  hold  ithy'forcte,'. 
it  would  rather  be  a  thorn  in  their  fides*  than  otherwife  wlieriefak 
they  w£fe  at  war  with  any  other  State,  and  a  heavy  expehce  to  tfi^m 
in  time* of  peace.'1.  .    .  "* 

About  this  time,  the  Pope,  being  refolved  to  keep  the  territories 
of  the  Church  in  their  duty,  had  ordered  Spbletto'to' be  fafcked,. 
becaufe  that  town  had  rebelled  againft  him  at  the  inftigatiori  of  fbme 
fa&ious  perfons  who  lived  there;  and  afterwards  laid  liege  to  the 
City  of  Caftello,  which  had  alfo  behaved  in  the  fame  difobediefit 
manner.     Niccolo  Vitelli  was  Lord  of  that  place;  and  onfe  of  L6-. 
renzo  de'  Medici's  moft  intimate  friends,  by  whom  he  was  furnifheel l 
with  fonie  fupplies ;  which  though  not  fumcient  to  ibpport  him.,  in 
his  contumacy,  ferved  however  to  excite  an  enmity  betwiit  Sitffds 
and  the  Medici,,  which  afterwards  produced' vfriy  mifchie^ous  eflfe&Sj  > 
and  fuch  as  would  have  appeared  much  fooner  if  they  had  not  been 
retarded  by  the,  death  of  Pietro,  Cardinal  of  St. .  9rxtds.     For  that 
Erelatchaving  travelled  all-over  Italy r  and  i^tfom^time  both  it 
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Vsaiceaad  Mftaa,  uiitkr  *  pretence  of  *oo6tmtigf  th*  mfft&ls  of 
Hercolc  Marquis  of  Ferrara  -with  his  'prefence,  -  bad  •  fccrctty  boon 
tampering  wiui  othir  States,  to  fee  bow  their  were  difpofed  to  a 
yupture  with  tht  FloieQtiflcb.    But  fooa  after  ni«  return  to  Rome  he 
4ied  there,  not  *tittait  fdTptcion  of  briog  poifoncd  by  the  Vcadtian*, 
who,  it  was  imagmod,  btgan  to  grow  jealous  of  the  Pope's  'bower, 
and  apprehenfive  k  would  not  be  long  t>efore  they  fdt  the  weight 
of  it,  especially  if  he  (offered  himfislf  to  be  influenced  by*  a  pcrfon  of 
Pietro'a  resolution  and  adivity.     For  notwitWhtfidtng  he  ww  of  bafe 
birth,  and  had  no  better  education  than  what  a  mean  convent!  could 
afford  i  yet  upon  bis  promotion  to  the  purple,  it  foon  appeared  that 
'  he  had  a  much  greater  iharc  of  pride  and  ambkioA  lkui  could  have 
been  expected  in  a  Cardinal  or  even  m  a  Pope :  a  Ihamelefs  and  re- 
markable proof  of  which,  he  gave  in*  an:  entertainment  that  he  made 
at  Rome,  which  coft  him  above  twenty  thoufand  Florins,  and  would 
toavc  been  looked  upon  as.  extravagant  in  any  temporal  P*ince*[f  *]* 
« ■    .*■     ,     .  ■-         •      .         .*        .  *      .■•-.. 

1*1  Hp  was  trot  fetetfteen  ^n^f  age,  when:  thaPor^  made  torn  a  Cardinal  j-  after 
which,  be  created  him  faftrjarch  of;.ConibaU^oj^:  coofeojed  fhe  Archbifhopriq|s 
.  of  Sevil  and  Florence  upon  him,  with  uwexal  other  very  confiderable  -benefices'.  This 
elevation  ra4d4  him  forget  the-  meannefs  of  his  birth,  arid  the  humility  of  a  monk';  and 
he  fuffiared  himfelf  to  be  fe  far  tranfported  by  %is  vanity,  that  nothing  had  teen  feeri 
before  fo  pompous  and  taagn*fkent<as  his .  train*  His  extravagance  was  equal  in  all 
other  refpefts.  J^n  (hoit,  he  <gm£arJimil  Nephew,  and  firft  jiOrjpdncrd  w)\at  die  Italians 
cafl  Nepotjfmi*  .Sixtus  IV.  who  lovpd  him  paJuonately,  appointed  him  Legate  of 
Umbria,  in'  1473,  afad  afterwards  of  jsfH  Italy.  Hlr erfeance  krtd  tfie  principal  Cities, 
avbeji  ha  wGted  them,  was  meft  magnificent ;  and-  they  took  that  opportunity  of  Bat* 
taring  the  young  man,  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Pope.  But  he  did  riot  long 
.  enjoy,  thefe  honours  ;  for  he  died  at  Rome,  in  January  1474,  and  1*1  the  29th  year  of 
"his  age.  tt  was  obfervable,  that  Sixtus  IV.  was  much  more  generous  to  the  Sons  of 
-Ms  Sifters,  than  to  thofe  of  his  Brothers ;  and  that  of  all  the  Sons  of  hid  Sifters,  he 
{hewed  the  greateft  favour  to  this  Pietro  and  Girolamo  Riario.  This  would  not  have 
*bc*n  a  raejR  fantaflical  humour*  as  it  39  pretended  it  was,,  but  a  very  natural  affe&ion, 
if  it  had  been  .true,  that  he  was  their  father,  as  is  afferted  by  fome  authors.  He  had 
nine  Nephews,  fays  Varillas,  in  his  Anecdote*  of  FUrenct,  p.  67.  five  of  whom,  like 
him,  tow  the  fuxname  della  Roverey  and  were  the  Sons  of  his  three  brothers,  then  dead  i 
and  four,  who  bore  the  name  of  Riario,  Bafib,  and  Sanfonino,  which  were  the  three  fa- 
milies into  which  his  Sifters,  and  one  of  his  nieces,  married.  Sixftis  ought,  one  would 
have  imagined,  to  have  fhewn  greater  regard  to  the  jive  Nephews,  juft  now  mentioned, 
than  to  the  other  four,  who  were  jelated  to  him  only  by  the  women's  fide:  and  though 
•Julian  alone,  the  eldcft  of  them,  was  adorned  with  all  thofe  admirable  qualities,  which 
Afterwards. made  .him  4b  famous,  when  he  came  to-be  Julius  II.  yet  it  is  certain,  he 
ru?ver  could  ohtaiw  his  Uncle's  -leave  to  declare  himfelf  head  of  the  family  detia  Revere^ 
nor  to  perform,  the  functions  of  Cardinal  ^epbcw,.iuu\  to.  puffer  his  Brother,  .and  his 
three  Coufins,  to  take  the  advantage  of  what  was  refuted  hipi.-  Piefrb  .and-Gjrolarno 
Riario  were  Sons  to  the  rope's  eldcft  Sifter.  The  fcnrtcr  had  been  a  Cordelier  as  well 
as  Kb  uncle 5  and  perhaps  was  the  moreiavouredonlhat  account..  Ho  was  made  Cardinal 
the  fame  d^y^at  Jul»rj.>i^f,  J^hadtfcfc  advantage  oy«vhin&,  tfeathe  war  at  the 
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His  Holinefs  therefore,  being  deprived  of  4kti*  Mkiiikr,  proceeded 
with  more  coolnefs  and  deliberation in  hie  digits  j  *  lyhkk  however* 
did  not  prevent  the  Florentines,,  the  Puke  of  Milan,  -and  the  Vene* 
tiins  from  renewing  die  alliance  that  fubfifted- Wtvwi*t  them ;  wherein 
they  likewise  offered  to  include  the  Pope  and  th&Jting  of  Naples  if 
they  pjeafcd-     But  Sixtus,  on  the  contrary,  entered  into  a  league 
with  King  Ferdinand,  and  invited  the  other  Princes  of  Italy  to  join 
in  it:  fo  that  Italy  was  now  divided  into  two-  great  Confederacies, 
and  every  day  produced  fome<  aqejLdent  that*  contributed  to  enflame 
the  jealoufy  which  each  fide  had*onceivediof  4&r~other :  and  in  par- 
ticular a  difpute  concerning  the  Jfland  of  Cyprus,  to  which  the  King 
of  Naples  pretended  a  right,  though  the  Venetians  were  in  pofleffion 
of  it.     Upon  which  account,  the  Pope  r  and  his  Majefty  thought  it 
behoved  them  to  ftrengthen  their  alliance  with  frefh  articles,  and 
engage  thenpfelves  in  ftnfter  bonds  pf  amity. 

Frederic  <Lord  of  Ufbinowas  at  that^time  reckoned  the  moft  able 
commander  in  Italy,  and  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Florentines*-  The  Pope  therefore  and  the  King,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  his  afliftaftce,  took  great  j*ains  to  detach  him  from  their 
interests;  ai*d  for  that  purppic,  they  gave  him  an  invitatiqn  both  to 
Rome  and  Naples,  -which  Frederic  accepted  to  the  great  mortifies 
tion  and  aftoniihment  of  the  Florentines,  who  made  no  doubt,  but 
he  vtould  there  meeit  with  the  fame  fate  that  Giacopo  Piccinino  had' 
donq.  But  jit  happened  quite  otherwife  *  for  he  returned  fafe  from 
both  places,  after  he  had  been  received  with  great  honour  and  ajv 
pointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  confederated  forces  of  thofe  twoA 
Princes,  .who  Hkewife  were  fecretlv  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  Qq^; 
vernors  of  Siena  and  Romagna,  that  fo  they  might  have,  it  in  their: 
power  the  more  effe&ually  to  annoy  the  Florentines.  But  the  latter, 
having  intelligence  of  thefe  practices,  immediately  began  to  take  all 

fame  time  declared  Cardinal  Nephew,  and  appointed  Bifhop  of  Trevigio,  which  JuHinr 
had  aflced  for  htmfelf  j  and  had  fo  many  other  great  preferments  afterwards  heaped  upon  > 
him,"  that  he  had  a  more  numerous  attendance  than  all  the  reft  of  the  Cardinals  put  to- 
gether.   The  fame  author  tells  us,  p.  69,  that  the  Pope  defigned  to  make  Girolamo, 
his  chiof  heir.— John  Michael  Brutus,  in  his  Hiftorv  of  Florence,  lib.  vii.  afferts,  that.; 
SiXtus  had  thefe  two  Sons,  when  he  was  but  a  Cordelier ;  and  that  in  order  to  conceal 
tlfe  matter,  he  brought  them  lip  under  the  Name  of  Nephews.    Du  Pleffis  Mornai, 
Volattrran,  and  fome  others,  more  than  hint,  that  he  was  neither  their  Father  nor, 
Urick,  but  that  they  were  his  Catamites,  which  was  the  reafon  that  he  did,  and  granted 
fo  many  things  upon  their  Account' prater  fas  j*smy  againft  all  right  both  human  and' 
divine,  efpecially  upon  Peter's,  who  Was  a  man  fo  totally  given-  up  to  luxury,  that  he- 
feemed  to  be  born  only*  to  diffipate  money ;  for  in  the  fpace  of  two  jrears,  he  fpent  two 
hundred  thoufand  ctowns  in  houfe-keeping  only,  left  a. debt  of  nxty  thoufand  more,, 
and  died  at  the  age  of*  twenty-eight,  quite  rotten  with  the  pox.    Du  Pleffis  MornaL 
mjftere  finijuite.  p.  555.    Velaterran.  1.  21. 
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seedffitff  «nea£»Mfiar  Ada-  iegttrity,  add  to  gmord  diemfi3«ii  ^alaft 
die  tfflbkkm  «f  ffceiroAesglrtioufs-:  and  at  thoj<<  had  nowtoft:  the* 
Genera!,  Ffefafiritf  *M8i»V  tKey<*ook  Retort*  da  Rtaiifti  fen* 
their  pay*  rerie^'titefr^Hfc^-wkh  As  Parugfrftv  flhd^itetigfa* 
the  Tiprd  of  Fa*fe&t*KAe<soWeide*aey»-  T*»e  Fbpe*nd'the  Iffing 
of  Naples  pretend**  to<  te  di&afed  at  >th*;Fto#ftfkies  fop  having 
endeavoured  to  create  4  jeafouly  'betwixt  them  aftd-dte  Vendtiaf)* 
and  to  draw  that  ftepiiblics  iHte  4>:fcparate '  league  w4tfc/  iiieinf*lve»# 
and  hi*  MoKneft  wafrtilwwiie 4>pt^ehfive«hai!i«*ithjW'  hefeanfel* 
fh&xldbeafcle  to  manrtaitt^he  repm^M^xOke^ 
nor  Count  Gholamb  4»  keep  pofFeflWof  the  tei-rttory  he  had  give* 
him  in  Romagna,  if  the  OToreatinetf  *ftd4h£  Veaetiant-fliottld;  unite' 
agaiftft  them.  .The  tflofefatftrs,'  <^n-  the  other  hand/  i"fl(J»eAcdthaf 
the  Pepe  and  Ate  Kiitg  wanted  to  fiftaratfrlftin*  ftoirt  dOTeftelfiatfc> 
not  with  any  defign  to  jofoiniereTO  With the  Cbtml^wtfalctasP 
FiM«^^hen^e1V«^  ^^'*«a^tfaey  angkf  &av*  a  *ei«*©ppa#ttfliity 
of  crafting  thettE  hbth  when  fticy  were  divided;  v-  ■  -/.-•'' 

fej&sftate  df  Jeal&ufy  and  fufpicie*of  Oofchotfcor,  thefrWfte^ 
of  Italy  continae*  two  ydu"s*eftire  anyjd&Iic  a^rurhancrhapbdWdit 
Thd  £*frt&tS  brbfee  6*t>  titafugttdf  <ife  g^  iihpO*drtWe^  *«l»^ 
Tttfettflj.  B*aecitf,Jda2  Afftittne, >«?  Md1ei*re^Ve^i|«Aw^«MiO# 
(^MkoiM  we'htve^fteiihkd  oeefefie«40  taehtiofit  brfoteVletfctwtf  8«W 
Oddo and  Garle  j  Ae fonher^ ;  wBonv  *<hfe ■reader'toay  ftafaffi^c*^ 
was killed  in  the*' Vale-  of  ftamdna,  'wfeBft  'his^fcrtther^^rtis  *ay> 
yotMfc;  -but  Garl*  wfieh  'he'  v*afr  flM  cWdttgh tti  bet*  -alfn^'wW  ««**•' 
jflbjed  as  a  'GommandW-by the  -Venetian^'oTiC  dfLgttftaade  to  thtf> 
minbry  of  hie-  fitfcev  «ml'  the:  hbpefl-'the^  >  ftatf  ^o&tteivttlr  off 
the  young  man  himfelf,  It  hap^eriedWAotft  that  thrift'  that  die  Wtti*-" 
of  his  Commiflion  expired',  and  he  did  notcare  to  engage  again  h** 
the  fervice  of  that  Republic  for  the  pre/ent,  ;a&  he  wa£  ifrhopett  eft 
recovering  hi&  paternal  eftaia  in,  the  Country-  of  Perugia*  either  by 
dint  of  his  father's  reputation  or  his  own.  arms:  an  enterprise  to 
which  the  Venetians  did  not  feem  at  all  averfe,  confidering  Mat  they' 
generally  found  means  to  gain  one' advantage  or  other  theriiielves'  in ' 
all. changes  and  commotions,  He  therefore  marched  with  fome  forces 
into.  Tufcanyt  but  finding  that  an.  attack  upon  Perugia  would  be- 
attended  with  great  hazard  and  difficulty;  a*  the  Governors  of  that' 
State  were  in  league  with  the  Florentines-;  tuid  thinking  lie  ihtnrld1 
lbfe  his  reputation  if  he  did  not  atleaft  attempt 'Something  memorable 

now  he  had  proceeded -fp  far,  he.  invaded.  tte;Siene£e  (pretending 
they  were  in  fits-debt*  on  account  of  •fervieesni*  f*ther'had»doiM  their 
Republic,  for  which  He Wtyffte/atitf^ 
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ftth  fuiy^  that  hc^prcfcntly  over-ran  all  their  territory.  The  Sienefe 
feeing  themfelves  aflaid  ted  in  this  manner,  and  being  naturally  fiifpi- 
cteua  of  die  Florentines,  imagined  that  all  this  wa*  done  by  their 
<ttfrtrirance  and  approbation,  and  made  heavy  complaints  of  it  to 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples.  They  likewife  fent  Ambaffadors 
to  repttfent  their  fnfierings  at  Florence,  and  to  infinuate  to  the  Sig- 
niory  there,  that  they  could  hardly  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  believe 
that  Carlo  would  have  dared  to  infuit  them  as  he  had  done,  without 
their  knowledge  and  connivance.  But  the  Florentines  exculpated 
themfelves  by  afluring  the  Ambafladors  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
they  had  never  given  him  the  leaft  encouragement  of  any  kind ;  and 
that  on  the  contrary  they  wete  ready  to  affift  them  with  their  utmoft 
endeavours  in  preventing  him  from  doing  them  any  further  prejudice : 
befides  which,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Carlo,  di&ated  by  the  Ambaf- 
fadors themfelves,  wherein  they  peremptorily  commanded  him  to 
defift  from  all  manner  of  hostilities  againft  the  Sienefe.  Carlo  could 
not  help  making  ftrong  remonftrances  to  the  Florentines  againft  this 
injunction,  which  he  laid,  would  not  only  prevent  him  from  gaining 
great  reputation  in  that  enterprise,  but  deprive  themfelves  of  a  moft 
valuable  acquifition,  which  from  the  cowardice  of  the  Sienefe  and  the 
pitiful  defence  they  made,  he  had  flattered  himfelf  he  (hould  otherwise 
have  foon  given  up  into  their  hands,  to  be  dlfpofed  of  as  they  plcafed, 
But  thefefuggeftions  having  no  effe£t,  Carlo  left  Tufcany  and  returned 
into  the  fervice  of  the  Venetians :  the  Sienefe  however,  though  deli-' 
vered  out  of  this  danger  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Florentines,  were 
highly  exafperated  at  their  behaviour,  and  thought  themfelves  very, 
far  from  lying  under  any  obligation  to  that  Republic  for  refcuing 
them  out  of  a  calamity,  which  they  ftill  could  not  help  fuipefting* 
had  been  firft  brought  upon  them  with  their  privity  and  concur- 
rence. 1 
Whilfl  the  affairs  of  Tufcany  were  in  this  fituation,  and  the  Pope, 
confederated  with  the  King  of  Naples  in  the  manner  we  have  beforfe 
related,  an  event  happened  in  Lombardy  which  was  of  much  greater1 
importance,  and.  attended  with  more  difaftrous  confequences.  One' 
Cola*  a  Mantuan  by  birth  and  a  perfpn  of  great  learning,  but  very 
ambitious,  lived  at  that  time  in  Milan,  where  he  inftru&ed  fevered- 
of  the  young  Nobility  in  the  Latin  tongue.  This  man,  either  really  \ 
detefting  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Duke,  or  influenced  by  fome, 
other  motive  [i],  took  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  againft  fub- 

\k]  Machiavcl  fays,  Cola  Manfiumo ;  other  Hiftorianscall  him,  C*la  Montanus  P#da-  a 
gogus,  C§la  Mmtomi*  *  Scbod  Atafttr.    He  hail  been  tutor  to  the  Duke,  who  rememb~  ; 
ring  the  fiuart  of  the  bribe*  he  had  received  from  him,  when  he  Was  hi$  pupil,  cuii'cj 
Vol.  L  Ddd  v       iedion 
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jeQion  to  a  bad  Prince  in  every  cpmpany  he  cani^  into*  am)  of  fft  qUjgg 
their  happin^fs  yrho  h^d  the  good  fortune  to  be  own  ^4t  trough t  up 
in  a  Common- wealth,  affirming,  that  all  the  great  jpen  cl  a^tiqu^r 
had  been  educated  under  Republican  Goverftn^ota  and  /)$(  wdcr 
princes  j  the  forpifr  pjf  wfiich  always  phejrifl^d  the  vir ^01^  and  l)we; 
whilfl:  the  latter  ma^e  it  th^ir  buiineis  utterly  tp  f^p^^^j  ,^s 
one  availed  themfelves  of  their  merits  and  the  other  were  jealous  of 
them.  The  young  gentlemen  yrilh  whom  he  was  intimate  jujd  faffUr 
Ear;,  were  Giovanni  Andrea  X^pognapo,  Carlo  Vifconti,  and  Giro- 
l^mo  QlgiatL  With  them,  he  often  ufed  to  expatiate  upon  jhc 
wicked  difpofition  of  their  Duke,  and  lament  their  unhappipefs  i$i 
bfcing  obliged  to  Jive  under  &s  goyenraeni. ,  J«  flip^jjp  $a4  by 
degrees  gafocci  A*ch  *4  afpw^ant  owr  them,  and  fo,  for  insinuated 
l^mfelf  into  their  confidence  and  good  opinion,  that  he  made  them 
take  a  folemn  oath  to  deliver  their  Country,  if  poffible,  put  of  the 
hands  of  fo  tyrannical  a  Prince,  as  foon  as  they  were  old  epough  to 
conduct  fuch  an  undertaking.  Jn  this  resolution  they  perftfted  «ad 
ieemed  to  be  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it  as  they  grew  tto ;  but 
the  enormities  which  the  Puke  committed  every  day,  ^ /the  par-* 
ticplar  injuries  he  had  done  then},  coptrffri^tcd  to  naften  fj>c  execution 

oJF'it.  . .  ■  ... .     i 

,  Galeazzo,  Pukeof  Mila^,  was  natvjrally  cruel  apd  l^fqiyjousj  of 
which,  he  had  given  fo  ipany  proofs  that  he  w^s  b^ra  ^c^etfingjy 
odioiis  to  hif  fubj^e^s.  ^f or  did  &e  jconten t  bjrojfe^f  with  debauching 
tte  ndbleft  |^adies ,  in  the  City,  but  *Ub  took  a  bntfal.pleafurcjin 
boailing  of  it :  and  when  he  put  any  on?  to  death,  he  did  not  think 
that  Sufficient,  if  it  was  not  dori^  with  feme  uncommon  circuraAan^e 
of  barbarity  [/].     H[e  was  ftrojpgly  "fuipefled  of,  haying,  murdered 

him  to  be  publicly 'whipped  one  day  upon  the  bare  breech.  "  Hie  Cola  (fays  Jovius, 
E'og.  Jib.  jii.}  quondam  Galeacci  psedagogus,  dimm  in  principem  odium  conceperat, 
tofttesti  ejus  contumeli*  percittts,  quod  nle  ptieriliumverbchmt  nimis  memor  poftquam 
*cWevitiiBperiuaiquc  fufcepit,  ipfi.Golsetanqiiamimmiti  ftibagreftiqn*  praeceptori,  ac- 
ccptas  olim  plans  nudatis  clunihus  JofO  pakai  repentli  juffiflet."  At  which,  Cpla  being 
exafperared  to  the  laft  degree,  topk  -the  rpgthgd  ipfe.rdated'lfy  Machiavel,  to  revenge 
bimfeif  upon  the  Duke  :  f  r  Olglati  confeffecT  Upon  the  rack',  fays  Jovius,  that  what  he 
had  done,  was  at  hit  infligation.  **  Hujui  Cote  diria  cOhortatiohitfai1  coiyurationem 
LactaattQi  ad  cxjtvrnque  pcrdu&am  fujflc  .Olgiatvs  ipfe  clc  ljuseftlbne  perfcriput :  quippe 
Oliftanopt  pene  imbcibcra  levjfimuinqufB  a^ofcfoenfein  inani  fpe  panmdse  gloriae  infla- 
vcrat,  fi  pecifo  tyranno  patriam  libertatem  aflererct ;  /Wpe  Caffium  &  Brutum  magma  • 
cxtuMens  fandrbus^  quiglorfcl  dufti  puteherrimi  fafti'corifilnkm  olim  fufpepiflent."' 

H}  la  Jt  ■dtJarnftttiNc  to  refletf,  that  he  doe*  jftpt  ftMd  afohe  in  thi*  daft  of  tyrants $ 
and  that  that  JW?  been  matyy  fuch  other  mpnfters  as  have  delighted  in  the  torments 
#f  dieir  Pefawejfttujts*    Is  this'  fevage  barburity  natural  or  acouired  ?  iurely  not  na- 
tural.   "  TywHf^  wy«  Montaigne,  Bode  ii.  chap.  27.  have  racked  their  own  wits  to 
4  his  ' 
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fcii  Mother:  for  as  his  power  did  not  feem  complete  wtiilft  fl^e  wa4 
alive;  he  bfehaVed  to  her  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  (He  thpughf  fit  to 
rfetire  td  Crtriiona,  where  her  dower  lay*  but  being  fucfaenly  taken 
ilf'flre  died  upon  the  road,  which  gave  many  people  great  reafon  tq 
thhik  hefr  death  was  owing  to  the  Duke.  He  had  highly  provoked 
both  Vifcoifiti  [m]  and  Olgiati  by  his  behaviour  to  their  wive&  and 

invent  the  moff  lingering  deaths  for  their  enemies,  at  once  to  kill  and  make  their  cruelty 
fek.  They  will  have  them  difpatched,  but  not  fa  fad  that  they  may  not  have  leifure  to 
tafte  their  vengeance.  But  in  this  they  perplex  themfelies  :  for  if  the  torments  they 
inflift  are  violent,  they  muft  be  fhort ;  if  long,  they  are  not  then  fo  painful  as  they 
ddire:  and  thus  they  torture  thtmfelves  in  contriving  how  to  torment  others.  Of 
thrs,  wc  havt  a  thoufand  examples  in  antiquity,  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  we  ourfclvcs 
do  not  ftill  retain  fome  traces  of  this  barbarity.  All  that  exceeds  a  Ample  death,  feem** 
downright  cruelty  ;  neither  can  our  Juftice  exped  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  dying  by' 
tfie  axe  or  halter,  fhould  be  anv  more  awed  by  the  apprehenfion  of  a  flow  fire,  burning] 
pincers,  or  the  wheel.  Ami  f  know  not  in  the  mean  time,  whether  we  do  not  drive r 
them  td  defpair  :'  for  what  condition  muft  the  foul  of  a  man  be  in,  who  labours  under 
the  agonies  of  death,  four  and  twenty  hours  together,  whether  he  is  broke  upon  the'' 
wheel,  or  nailed  to  the  croft  ?  .  i 

[m]  Vifconti  was  exafperated  againft  the  Sforza's,  in  the  firft  place,  for  ufurping  the; 
fovereign  power  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  family.     In  the  next,  he  had  a  fitter  whom } 
Gaieazgo  had  debauched,  and  whom  he'  afterwanls  gave  up  to  the  luft  of  a  boy,  who 
was  his.  Ganymede.     German*  fororis  probro,  quam  Galeaccius  adamaret  atque  fubi-  l 
geret,  permovebatur ;  tantoque  indignantius  quod  earn  decoro  adolefcenti,  qui  setatis  florem 
principi  fruendum  dediffet,  conciliate  &  communicafle  fufpicaretur.    Jovius  EUg.  lib,  iii. 
This  Prince  was  reckoned  to  be  fo  lafcivious,  that  men  talked  not  only  of  his  amorous 
intrigues,  but  even  of  his  pimping :  Principem  enim  in  amore  improbum  atque  adeo 
impudentem  plerique  vel  falfo  exifiimabant,  ut  aliens  libidini  lenocinii  obfequium  lubens 
praebere  crederetur.  Ibid.     The  defcription  which  Paulus  Jovius  has  left  us  of  the  cor-  ' 
rupt  morals  of  the  women  of  Milan  at  that  time,  is  (hocking.     They  imagined,  that1 . 
chaftitywas  inconfiftent  with  good  manners;  they  thought  that  the  pra&ice  of  virtue 
would  make  them  look  as  if  they  did  not  know  the  world ;  it  was,  according  to  their,  ' 
to  -behave  like  ignorant  country  girls.     In  fliort,  they  did  not  think  that  to  lie  with  a 
Prince,  was  doing  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  modefty;  they  pretended,  that  the  beft  . 
method  to  raife  their  hufband's  fortunes  above  thole  of  other  men,  was  to  make^hem  * 
wear  golden  horns.     Galeazzo,  who  was  an  handfoeae  young  man,  found  his  account  -< 
•n  this.     The  words  of  Jovius  are  more  expreffive :  His  artibus  quum  boni  fpltndi- '  . 
diffimifue  principis  nomen   tueretur,   prcmebant  ejus  fkmam  interaperantat  vagarque   - 
libidines.   Nam  ea  turn  crat  ex  multo  otio  luxuriantis  fcculi  conditio,  in  ipfis  pnecipUe 
no6tliorU«aJdus  matronis,  ut  totum  pudicitiae  decusab  humanitate  aulae  alienum  prorfus 
&  fubagrcfte  putaretur  j  ideoque  princeps  ad  licentiam  libidinis  proclinatus,  &  juventae 
vigore  venufiateque  oris  fupra  pmnes  fpe&atu  digniffimus,  procacibusfceminarumoculis 
&  defidcrio  cupidiffime  defefvirct. .,  Erat  enim  turn  vulgatuci  inter  foeminas*  nullam  ex 
principis  ebneubitu  fierj.impudicaaa,  earjimque  maritos,  qui  alitor  hirci  videri  portent,  - 
ita  excellere  auras  cqrni^us*  ut  d^gnitaste  cunftos  antcirenc  Ibid.     This  was  a  cornip-  -  * 
tionof  manners  with  a  witncfsijpr  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  total  expulfion  of 
chatfity, ,  jt.rauft kc  )dieil>aro9  and  difgr^e  wl^h  purfues  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  the  * 
©ppofite'vice."  *  This  is  one  of  the  main  "barriers  which  Providence  feems  to  have  made 
ufe  of  to  check  the  progress  of  lafciviotifiiefs,  and  prevent  its  over-flowing  the  whale 


wofld  like  a  general  deluge. 


I)  d  d  2  other 
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other  female  .relations ;  and  difobliged  Lampogna,  by  refufiug  jto  give 
him  poffdflSipn  of  Miramondo,  an  Abbey  of  which  he  had  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  Pope  for  one  of  his  kinfmen  [»].  Suqh  inj^ies 
both  private  and  public,  Aill  enfiamed  thefe  young  men  with*  greater 
defire  of  revenging  themfelves  and  delivering  their  Country  |rpm  his 
yoke ;  and  made  them  hope,  that  if  they  could  kill  th$  Tyrant*  thw 
Jhould  afterwards  be  fupported  not  only  by  the  Nobility,  but  by  all 
the  reft  of  the  people.  Being  fully  determined  in  their  pi^pofc, 
therefore,  they  had  frequent  meetings ;  which  howevej,  did  not  oc- 
casion any  fuipicion,  on  account  of  their  former  intimacy?. -but  at 
thefe  meetings,  their  chief  bufinefs  was  to  concert  all  peceflary  mea- 
sures for  the  accomplishment  of  their  defign ;  and  to  make  them 
more  dextrous  and  hardy  in  the  execution  of  it,  they  often  ufed  to 
exercife  themfelves  in  (hiking  and  (as  it  were)  {tabbing  each  other 
in  the  breaft  and  fides  with  the  fcabbards  of  the  daggers  which  jhey 
had  prepared  for  the  intended  aflaffination.  At  laft,  when  they  came 
to  confider  of  the  particular  time  and  place,  they  thought  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  it  in  the  Palace,  much  more  £o  when  hp  was 
hunting,  very  difficult  whilft  he  was  parading  the  Streets,  and  ex- 
ceeding hazardous,  if  not  impoflible,.  to  effect  it  in  Council.  vUpcaj 
which  account,  they  refolved  to  difpatch  him  at  fome  public  fpe&acle 

f  •     .  i 

5/r]  The  account  which  Jovius  gives  of  this  matter,  Elog.  lib.  iii.  is  as  follows ;  Ad 
endum  imtnaiie  ufque  adeo  &  periculoftipn  facinus  vehementer  incitabat'  illata  litii 
injuria  a  Caftellioneo  Comenfium  antiftitc,  a  quo  facri  latifundii  pofleffione,  cohtnr  jiis 
iqterrupta  locations,  fe  perinique  fpoliatum  quercbitur.  Totum  autem  ejus  injuria 
odiique  vencnum  vcrtebat  in  principem,  qui  a  fe  (fuppliciter  deprecante  earn  contu* 
tneljam)  fsepe  rogatus,  adveriarium  in  protrahend£  lite  prsepotentcm,  ncque  adverterc, 
neqiic  mollire  voluifiet.  He  was  prompted  to  this  bold  and  dangerous  attempt  fcy  the 
iiyury  he  had  received  from  Caftellioneus  Bifhop  of  Como,  by  whom  he  complained, 
that  he  had  been  unjuftly  deprived  of  the  pofleffion  of  fome  Church-lands.  He  there- 
fore turned  the  bitternefs  of  his  rcfentment  againft  this  Prince,  whoui  he  had  often 
humbly  petitioned,  but  in  vain,  to  do  him  juftice,  or  at  lcaft  to  intercede  with  his  ad- 
verfary  on  his  behalf,  who  being  a  man  of  great  power,  endeavoured  to  weary  him 
outwkh  a  long  and  vexatious  law-fuit. — This  is  not  unlike  the  cafe"  of  Philip,  King  of 
Macedon,  who  was  killed  by  Paufrnias,  becaufe  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him. to 
punifli  a  man,  by  whom  he  had  been  outrageoufly  abufed.  PaufanUm  Attalus  mero 
onuftum  nefariis  con vi varum  ludibriis  expofuerat,  i,  e.  Paufanias  being  in  liquor,  had 
been  expofed  by  Attalus  to  the  laughter  and  coritempt  of  the  company.  Frcin/hem. 
Suppkm.  in  <%*int.  Curt.  1.  i.  cap.  9.  He  no  longer  thought  of  revenging  himfelf  upon 
the-perfon  who  had  abufed  him,  but  upon  the  Prince  who  had  denied  him  redrefs. 
Adolefcens  -  -  •  odium  ab  au&ore  injurise  in  negligentem  ejus  vindicem  convertit.  So 
dangerous  it  is  in  fovereigns  to  provoke  or  refufe  juftice  to  any  of  their  fubjeds.  There 
are  few  people,  how  mean  or  inconfidetable  foever  they  may  be,  wMo  have  it  not  in 
their  power  one  time  or  other)  if  they  are  fo  dUpofcd,  to  rttftnge  themfelves  even  upon 
Princes, 

or 
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or  feftivity,  where  they  fhould  be  certain  he  would  Qoihe,  atfd'might* 
draw  together  many  of  their  friends  upon  various  pretences  without! 
being  fufpedted.  .  It  was  likewife  agreed,  that  if  juiy  of  thfcmlhtyild 
be  apprehended  or  prevented  by  any  other  accident  frt>m  coming  td* 
the  place  appointed,  the  reft  mould  proceed,  in  the  undertaking  m& 
ufe  their  utmoft  efforts  to  deftroy  him. 

It  was  pretty  near  Chriftmas  in  the  year  1476  :  and  as  the  Duke 
always  ufed  to  go  on  St.  Stephens  day  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity 
to  the  Church  of  that  Martyr,  they  determined  to  make  ufe  of  thAt 
time  and  place  as  moft  convenient  for  their  purpofe.  Accordingly; 
in  the  morning  of  that  feftival,  they  prevailed  upon  fome  of  their 
moft  faithful  friends  and  fervants  to  arm  themfelves,  and  to  go  with 
them  to  the  afliftance  of  Giovanni  Lampognano/  who,  (they  faid) 
was  turning  a  water-courfe  into  his  eftate,  and  apprehended  he 
fhould  be  forcibly  oppofed  in  it  by  fome  of  his  enemies.  This  being 
done,  they  led  them  to  the  Church;  armed  as  they  were,  (upon  a 
pretence  of  paying  their  compliments  to  the  Duke  before  they  went) 
and  had  got  together  feveral  more  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
there,  by  one  means  or  other*  in  hopes  that  when  the  blow  was  given 
they  would  all  join  them,  without  any  fcruple  or  befit  at  ion.  Their 
delign  was  to  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  thofe  armed  men,  as 
foon  as  the  Duke  was  killed,  and  to  run  into  that  part  of  the  City 
where  they  thought  they  could  raife  the  populace  with  moft  eafe, 
and  make  them  take  arms  againft  the  Duchefs  and  Minifters  of  State  ;. 
which  they  made  no  doubt  would  be  prefently  effected,  efpecially  as 
the  people  were  out  of  humour  with  ther  Government  on  account  of 
the  lcarcity  of  provifions  which  the  City  at  that  time  laboured  under;, 
to  alleviate  which,  they  intended  to  have  delivered  up  the  houfes 
of  Cecco  Simonetta,  Giovanni  Botti,  Francifco  Lucani,  and  of  fome 
other  leading  men  in  the  Adminiftration  to  be  plundered,  or  applied 
to  what  other  ufes  they  pleafed :  hoping  by  thefe  means  to  fecure 
themfelves,  and  reftore  the  liberties  of  their  Fellow-citizens.  When 
they  had  proceeded  fo  far,  they  encouraged  each  other  to  behave 
like  men ;  after  which  Giovanni  Lampognano  and  his  accomplices 
who  had  come  firft  into  the  Church,  having,  heard  Mafs  together* 
Giovanni  turned  himfelf  to  an  Image  of  St.  Ambrofe  and  addrelfed 
himfelf  to  that  Saint  in  the  following  manner ;.  "  O  bleffed  Patron 
of  our  City,  who  knoweft  our  intentions  and  upon  what  account. 
we  expofe  ourfelves  to  .this  imminent  danger ;  bt  propitious,  we 
pray  thee,  to  our  undertaking,  and  by  delivering  the.  injured  and. 

•  opprtfled, 
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ctopreflVd,  let  the  *brtd*fee  with  whfct  kbhorrtoici'  ffi&U  Tookeft;  upon 

Tyrant*[*)r-    •■.■•»■.•■■- 

^Manything^^happdned  before  thfe  Dukt  cafhe  to  Church  Which 
feemed  to  pH&fce  mi  death  i  for  wh&i  he'tftfffed  himfelf  iij  the 
morning  he  pot  on  a  Coat  of  Mafl  Which  he  ufually  wore ;  but  oh  ta" 
fudden  (either  thinking  it  troublefome,  of  that  it  did  not  becoinc 
hi»  dh  mch  a  folemnity)  he  pulled  it  off'  a'gairt  arid  laid  it  afide. '  He 
had*  mind  to  have  heard  Mafs  ih  his  own  Chapel;  but  nis  "Chap- 
lain was  £&nte  to  St.  Stephen's  t  he  then  defired  the  Bifliop  of  Comb 
ta  lofiimte  for  hihi,  but  he  excufed  himfelf  upon  fohie  reasonable' 
occafiofl;   fo  that  he  was  in  a  manner  n&eflitated  to  go  to  the 
Church,    Before  he  went,  hecaufed  his  two  Sons  Giovanni  Galeazzo  . 
attd  Henftes  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  when  they  came,  he  kiflcd' and7 
embraced-  them  fevered  times,  and  feemed  very  loath  to  part  from  them, 
as  i£  he  had  known  he  fhould  neter  fife  thfem  again  :  at  laft  however, 
hc:refohred  to  go*   and1  being  attended  from  the  Palabe  by  fhe  Arri- 
bafiadors  of  Mantua  and  Ferfara,  he  walked  towards  St.  Stephens,. 
The  conlpirators  in  the  mean  time  to  give  left  ftifpicion,  and  to  avoid 
the  cold  which  was  then  very  fh^rp,  had  retired  into  an  apartment' 
belonging  to  the  Arch-prieft,  whotoas  their  acquaintance :  but  when- 
they  heard  the  Duke  wae  comtiig,  thiy  went  into  the  Church  Porch, 
where  LampognanO  afnd  Olgiati  placed  theftifelves  ori  the  right  hand, 
andVifconti  on  the  left;     After  Aofetlhit  matfehed  before  the  Dtdce 
had  entered,  the  Duke  himfelf  advanced  with  a  grfcat  number  qf 
attendants  and  other  people  who  always  refort  to  fuch  fblemnities. 
Thefirft  that  moved,  were  LaAipbgnaho  and  Olgiati,  who  phffend- 
ingto  make  way  for  the  Duke,  preflfed  clofe  up  to  him,  jtnd  having 
drawn  the  daggers  which  they  had1  concealed  in  their  fleeves,  they 
fell  furioufly  upon  him  :  Lampognano  gave  him  two  wounds,  one 
in  the  belly  and  the  other  in  me  throat;  Olgiati  likewife  wounded 
him  in  the  neck  and  breaft )  but  Vifconti  who  flood  nearer  to  die 
door,  and  by  whom  the  Duke  had  paffed  before  he  was  attacked  by 
his  Accomplices,  not  having  a  convenient  opportunity  to'ftrike  him 
in  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  gave  hita  a  (lab  lnthe^back.and  another 
in  the  lhoulder.     All  this  was  executed  with  fuch  expedition,  that 

[0]  Voltaire  in  his  fecortd  volume  of  the  General  ftiflorv'of  'Europe,  p.  96,  fays, 
44  Galeazzo  Sforza  was  murdered  -in  the  Cathedral -pf- Milan,  on  St.  Stephen's  day. 
I  mention  this  circumftance,  which  in  other,  refpedb'trifahft  ip'^ar  fVlvolous;  but  here 
it  is  of  great  importance.  For  the  murderers  prayed  'to 'St. "Stffiinin  ,ajnd  St.  Ambrofe, 
with  a  loud  voice,  to  giye  them  courage  enough  ti^aflaffiria^lVn^ftv^reigQ.  Poifon-  . 
ings,  ajg^utfltioris,  and  fuperftition,  fanned  at  that  time  the  Chara&riftic  of  the 
Italians ;  they  knew  how  to  be  revenged,  but  not  how  to  fight  2  they  had  bands  of 
ui  .trdcrers,  and  but  few  lbldiers." 

the 


the  RiUfe  was,  clopyft  upqn  the  gflMMfl  Jtefo»  %fty  qw  W#  m*f**f 
the  attempt :  nor  did  he  utter  a  word  as  he  fell,  except  that  hg  o&ce 
called  upon  the  Vjrgiij  Mkry,     But  as  ftpittft  fee  w»S  tlnw  itifattlied 
a  prodigious  tumult  enfiw4  and  every  one  drawing  h^iwofd  (w  it 
commonly  happens,  ip  fudden  And  unfprefeeq  <;oi?iiqotiQns)  foipQ  em 
one  wax  and  iog*e  Mptfcr  in  the  utffipil  jcwfufio*  without  knowing 
w^t  hij  happenedt.  jm«cb  lef$  the  pppafion  Qf  it-    Thofe  however 
thstf  ftQo4  DQNS4  IP  the  .Puke  jvhen  h*  felU  snd  pcrcpi^d  who  they 
'  wserejtbtf  W  kUledlwau  wnnieditfelY  rufl^fcrwards  to&fee  thenar 
and  wjiilft-th?  conipiratofs  were  endeavouring  to  make  thw  ofcape 
oqt  of  thp  Church,  L^mpQgawQ,  having  nyi  ^moggft  the  women 
wkp  jsprefe.thcrcjA  graat  numbwTijpeftthw  kn&s*.  wap  io^ntangled 
^d  eml^rafled  wi&  their  petticoats,  that  he  WW  Qvtrtafcen  4nd 
knocked  on  the  head  by  a  Moor  whQ \wa$  one  $£  jhe  rQuke's  foob- 
raen  jV).     Vifconti  like  wife  prefently  after  (bared  the  fame  £*te:. 
but  Olgiati  having  got  out  01   the  Church  and  di&ngaged  hioifclf 
from,  the  crpwd,  heading  his  accomplices  were  flfrin,  and  not  knowing 
wither  plfe  to  fly,  ran  dirftftly  to  his  own  hfiu&,  where  his  father 
and  ^rQ^rs.  retufed  hini  tduuttance.     His  mother  alone,   being 
moved  with  cpmpaflipn  at  his  dtftrefs,  recommended  him  to  the  care 
of  1  Prieft,  ;who  being  an  old  friend  of  that  family,  procured  another 
drefs  fqr  him,  andJtQQk  him  home  with  him  to  his  own  lodgings* 
where  he  ftaid  two  day?,  ih  hopes  fome  change  might  happen  in  his 
favour,     lipweyer,  when  he  found  himfelf  disappointed  in  that  ex- 
pectation, and  began  to  be  afraid  of  being  taken  if  he  continued 
there  any  longer,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape  in  difguife : 
but  being  difcovered  and  apprehended,  he  was  brought  before  the 
Magistrates,  to  whom  he  gave  a  full  and  circumftantial  detail  of 

[/J]  tpfius  Lamponiaai  cadaver  folum  lineup  &  dentibus  commorden*  j^cebat :  tandem 
infultantis  plebis  oc  puerorum  turbx  ad  ludibrium  concelTum  inje&o  Iaqueo  per  cun&as 
urbis  regiones  raptatutn  eft.  He  lay  upon  the  ground,  licking  the  dull  and  biting  the 
earth.  At  Uit,  his  carcafe  was  delivered  up  to  the  rabble,  who  having  tired  themielve* 
with  abufing  it,  dragged  it  all  round  the  city  in  a  halter.  Jovius  EUg.  lib.  iii.  Peter 
Crinitus  has  fome  verfes  upon  this  aflai&n,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  poems.  They 
are  entituled,  De  virtnte  Joahni:  Andrnt  Lampmiani  Tyrannicidae.  The  fix  firft  Lines 
are  aa  follow : 

Parabat  olim  facra  Bruti  manibus 

Antiqua  virtus  Italum, 

Ac  forte  le&am  dum  rependit  hoftiam 

Marti  dicatam  yindici, 

Frontem.retorftt  Ulico  ad  acres  Iafubra    :  .••■» 

Mirata  fortem  dextcram. 
Cola  the  School-matter,  fome  time  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who 
caufed  him, to  be  hanged. 

the 
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the  confpiracy,  and  of  the  motives  that  iftdtfttd  him  to  embark 
in  it. 

Olgiati  was  but  twenty  three  years  of  age ;  yet  he  {hewed  no  lefs 
refolution  upon  the  fcaffold  than  he  had  done  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  iadk  for  which  he  fuffered ;  for  when  he  was  (hipped  and  the 
•executioner  flood  ready  with  the  axe  in  'his  hand  to  give  the  ftroke, 
he  find  in  Latin,  as  he  Was  a  man  of  foifle  litertkture,  $iift  acerba, 
famdperpetua,  ftabk  vettis  memotid  fa&i.  i.  e.  MfdM*  fcwitmefy, 
hit  my  fame  will  be  immortal  [  q\  The  confpiracy  was  conduced 
with  wonderful  fecrecy  find  executed  with  great  refolution  by  thefe 
unhappy  young  men  ;  and  mifcarricd  at  laft  only  for  want  of  their 
-being  iupported  in  it  by  thofcin  whom-' they  had  put  tob  much  con- 
fidence, who  did  not  give  thfcm  the  teaft  afliAance.  This  example 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  Princes,  to  reign  in  fuch  a  manner,  -4s  to 
make  themfelves  honoured  and  beloved  by  their  fubjedts ;  that  fo  no 
-one  may  hope  to  kill  them  with  impunity :  and  let  others*  learn  from 
hence,  how  vain  it  is  to  tvuft  to  the  multitude,  which,  though  per- 
haps difcontented  to  the  laft  degree,  willfeldom  or  never  ftir  afoot 
to  their  affiftdnce  in  titaei  of  ^Uftreft  or  necelfity.  All  Italy  wa*  in 
■aftonifhment  and  confternation  at  this  accident,  but  in  much  greater 
at  what  foon  after  happened  in  Florence,  which  effcdually  put  an 
end  to  the  public  tranquillity  after  it  had  laftcd  twelve -years;  as  we 
fhall  relate  in  the  next  book,  which  will  begin  with  the  narratidn  of 
a-  very  tragical  and  bloody  event,  and  conclude  with  that  of  a  cataftro- 
phe  no  Ids  deplorable. 

[f]  Olgiatusipfe,  minim  vifu  audituque,  vefana  conftantii  obftiftatuni  anftnum  in 
confpcfhi  carnificis  gerens,  fefeque  tu  ipfr  morte  confirmans,  luec  coi\twnaci  ore  protulit 
verba ;  CoUige  te9  Hier$nymet  Jlabit  vetus  numeria  fatfi ;  wms  quidem  erh  acerba*  fed  tcr- 
/mentrnn  breve  atqut  ejusfama  perpetua.  He  wrote  the  following  verfes  whiUt  he  was  in 
frifim,  which  are  a  proof  of  his  boldnefi,  and  an  abufe  of  the  Prince  he  had  murdered. 

Quem  non  mille  acies,  quern  non  pot uerc  phalanges 

Sternerc,  privata  Galcaz  dux  Sfortia  dextra 

Concidit,  atque  ilium  minime  juvcre  cadentem 

Aftantes  famuli,  nee  opes,  nee  rcgna,  nee  urbes. 

Hinc  patet  humanis  que  fit  fiducia  rebus, 

£t  patet  hinc,  fievo  tutum  nil  cfle  tyranno. 

Jsvii  Ebg.  lib.  iii. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  animofities  betwixt  the  Pazzi  and  the  Medici.  A  con/piracy  againfi 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de%  Medici.  An  Account  of  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  in  it.  Rinato  de  Pazzi  dijjuades  tbemfrom  it,  but  tn  vain. 
How  it  was  put  in  execution.  Giuliano  is  affajfinatcd*  but  Lorenzo 
efcapes.  Sahtati,  Archbijhop  of  Pifa9  and  mam  cftAe  chief conjbirators 
are  apprehended  and  put  to  death.  The  whole  family  of  the  Pazzi  is 
dijperfed.  The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  make  war  upon  the 
Florentines.  Lorenzo  de9  Medic? s  Jpcech  to  the  citizens  of  Florence. 
The  Venetians  refufe  to  fend  the  Florentines  anyfuccour.  The  city  of 
Genoa  rebels  againji  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duchefs  dowager  gives 
up  the  Citadel  of  Genoa  to  Battiftino  Fregojb.  The  Florentines  fend 
Ambajfadors  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  compromife  matters  with  the 
Pope,  but  they  are  not  admitted  to  an  audience.  They  likewifefend 
Ambqffadors  tnto  France  tofollicit  an  ahiance  with  the  French  King ; 
ami  others  to  the  Luccbefe  for  the  fame  purpofe:  the  latter  are  ill 
treated.  The  Venetians  at  loft  fend  the  Florentines  fome  fupplies. 
DiJJenjions  arife  in  the  army9  which  occa/ion  it  to  divide.  An  engage- 
ment betwixt  the  Florentine  forces  ana  tbofe  of  the  Pope;  in  which 
Vol.  L  'Eec  the 
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$  *kh  k**er*re  4tftete4K  %bx  Florentines,  afterward**  run  «k«jl  at 
tbe  approach  of  tbe  Duke  of  Calabria  with  bis  army,  and  leave  all 
their  baggage,  ammunition*  artillery^  and  carriages  in  the  bands  of 
tbe  enemy.  The  city  of  Florence  in  great  conjiernation  at  this  event, 
and  tbefcknefs  with  which  it  was  then  vifited.  Tbe  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria's army  makes  great  bavock  in  their  territories  and  takes^  Colle. 
Lofifjfzo  de9  Medici  goes  ft  Naples,  in  order  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
King  Ferdinatdi.  Troubles  at  Mihn.  Ludavico  Sforza  makes  him- 
Jelf  guardian  of  tbe  young  Duke.  Lorenzo  makes  a  peace  with  tbe 
King  of  Naples,  and  gains  great  reputation  by  it.  Tbe  Pope  and  Ve- 
netians offended  that  they  are  not  included  tn  tbe  treaty.  A  refor- 
mation in  tbe  Staff*  .  Tbe  IJU  qf  Rhodes  unfuccefsfully  invaded  by  jbe 
^furis  rafter  wbifa  they  make  a  defcenf  upon  if  be  Kingdom  of  Naples 

**   +nd  taker  Otranto:    The  Florentines  in  great  danger  of  hjing  their 
liberties.     They  fend  Ambaffadors  to  the  Pope,  who  treats  them  in  a 

„  haughty  manner*  ..Hehxeconciledto  tbematlaft,  but impo/es beamy 
conditions  upon  them.  Two  confederacies  formed;  one  betwixt  the 
Pope,  the  Venetians^  (he  Oenoejf[anid:  &&eje#  tbe  other  betwixt  the 
Ktng  of  Naples,  the  Florentines,  tbe  Duke  of  Milan  and  tbe  Bolog- 

*  nef*.  The  Venetians  ^ve  a  d^gnfipon-Ferrara-^  Tbeforctseftbe 
&nS  °f  Naples  ravage  the  Pope's  dominions  and  advance  under  tbe 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  towards  Rome,  which  city  is  full 
of  faction  and  difcord.     The  Duke's  army  defeated  by  the  Popes. 

h  The  Florentine*  take  Cqflello  from  bis  Halinefs.  A  peace  concluded 
betwixt  tbe  Pope*  the  &ng  of  Naples,  and  the  Florentines ;  to  which 
tbe  Venetians  are  invited  to  accede,  but  refufe  it ;  and  having  defeated 
the  Duke  of  Milan  s  forces,  layjiege  to  F errata.  Tbe  forces  of  tbe 
new  League  defiroy  the  Venetian  Jteet.  The  Venetians  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Ludovico  Sforza:  at  which  bis  confederates  are 
offended,  but  at  loft  cotfent  to  a  peace.  Cajlello  bejieged  by  the  Popes 
4frtny.  parrels  betwixt  the  Colonni  and  Urjini  at  Rome.  The 
Archbijhop.  of  Genoa  makes  bimfelf  Lord  of  that  city.  Tbe  Pope 
dies  and  isfucceeded  by  Innocent  VIII.  Serezana  furprized  by  Augu- 
Jlino  Fregofo,  who  gives  it  up  to  tbe  Company  of  lit.  George.  An 
account  of  that  Company.  Tbe  Florentines,  in  order  to  recover 
Serezana,  lay  fiege  to  Pktra  Santa,  but  are  repulfed,  and  rarfe  tbe 
fege;  buffoon  return  to  it  and  take  tbe  town.  AJicknefs  in  tbe 
Florentine  camp  obliges  them  to  retire  into  winter  quarters.  Lorenzo 
de9  Mtdici  is  taken  {11  *,  which  prevents  their  making  any  further 
attempt  upon  Serezana  in  the  Jpring.  Aquila  rebels  againft  tbe 
King  of  Itipleu  The  occqfian  of  tbe  rebellion.  The  Pope  undertakes 
tbe  prote&ion  of  that  city.  The  King  demands  tbe  aid  of  tbe  Flo- 
5  rentinesx 


'  rentines,  who  fend  him  Jkccour.  He  gets  the  better  of  the  ftpe  in 
all  places.  A  peace  concluded  betwixt  them.  The  Pope  is  reconciled 
to  the  Florentines,  and  marries  his  baftard  Son  Francifco  to  one  of 
Lorenzo  dtf  Medici 's  daughters.  He  perfuades  the  Genoefe  to  give 
up  Screzana  to  the  Florentines ;  but  they  refufe  it  and  renew  hoftmties 
againjl  them.  The  Florentines  deferted  by  their  allies  \  come  to>  an 
engagement  with  the  Genoefe  army,  which  they  defeat,  and  tak*  Sere- 
zana.     The  Germans  make  war  upon  the  Venetians  and  rout  their 

forces  near  Trent.  An  infurreEtion  at  Furli.  Count  Girolamo  rkur* 
dered  there.  The  refolution  of  the  Countefs  in  revenging  his  death. 
Galeotto  Lord  of  Faenza  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife. 
The  Florentines  take  upon  them  the  proteStion  of  that  city>  and  of 

young  AJlorre,  Galeotto 's  Son.  The  magnificence  of  Lorenzo  df<  Me~ 
diet:  his  death  and cbaraBer. 

.  * 

TH  E  period  where  we  fhall  refome  the  thread  of  our  hiflory 
happening  in  an  interval  betwixt   two  confpiracies  (one  at 
Milan,  which  has  been  already  related,  and  the  other  at  Florence, 
which  flill  remains  to  be  told)  it  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  (ac- 
cording to  our  cuftom  of  prefacing)  we  fhould  here  fay  fomething 
concerning  the  nature  and  importance  of  confpiracies  :  and  we  fhould 
certainly  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  doing  it,  if  the  fubjedt  had 
been  lefs  copious  or  not  fufficiently  difcuffed  in  another  place  [a J. 
But  as  that  matter  would  require  a  larger  difcourfe  than  is  confident 
with  the  brevity  of  our  introductions,  and  has  been  amply  treated  of 
elfewhere,  we  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  it  at  prefent,  but  proceed 
in  our  Narrative,  and  fhew  that  when  the  Medici  had  humbled  all 
thofe  that  openly  oppofed  them,  and  afterwards  afpired  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  folely  into  their  own  hands,  it  oeeame  neceffary 
likewife,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  that  purpofe,  to  depreft  all  fucn 
as  were  fecretly  plotting  and  combining  againft  them.    For  as  long  as 
they  continued  upon  any  fort  of  equality  with  other  families  of  au- 
thority and  reputation,  who  envied  their  growing  power,  thofe  Citi- 
zens might  publicly  oppofe  them,  and  without  either  fear  or  danger 
of  being  crufhed  in  their  firft  attempts,  whilft  the  Magiftrates  were 
ftill  free  and  independent,  and  their  party  not  utterly  fuppreffed.    But 
after  the  Medici  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  by  the  defeat  of  their 
enemies  in  the  year  1466,  they  grew  ib  powerful  that  they  in  a  manner 
cngrofled  the  government  of  the  Republic  wholly  to  themfelves  ;  and 
their  power  was  fo  great,  that  fudi  as  were  difaftbded  to  their  admi- 

niftration,  wete  either  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it  with  patience,  or  en- 

.  •  /  #  •*  - . 

[a]  See  bis  political  Difcourfes.   Book  iii.  Chap.  6. 

E  e  e  2  deavour 
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endeavour  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  by  clandeftine  machinations  and 
confpiracks  s  which  being  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  dangers, 
for  the  moil  part,  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  confpirators,  and  only  ferve 
to  aggrandize  and  ftrengthen  thofe  ftill  more  againft  whom  they  are 
formed,  from  whence  it  almoft  always  comes  to  pafs,  when  a  Prince 
is  attacked  in  that  manner  (except  he  is  killed,  as  the  Duke  of  Milan 
was,  which  very  rarely  happens)  that  he  acquires  a  greater  degree 
of  power  and  often  becomes  a  tyrant,  if  he  was  not  fo  before.  For 
Xucn  cabals  make  him  afraid  of  his  perfon ;  thefe  fears  determine  him 
toufe  all  means  to  fecure  himfelf;  and  thofe  means  frequently  oblig- 
ing hipi  to  ufe  violence,  create  hatred  and  difgufts  which  commonly 
prove  fatal  to  him  in  the  end.  And  thus  confpiracies,.  generally 
fpeaking,  prove  the  immediate  deftrudion  of  the  contrivers,  and  at  the 
laft,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  the  objedt  of  them. 

Italy  (as  we  have  faid  before)  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
confederacies ;  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  were  on  one  fide ; 
the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines  on  the  other : 
and  though  war  was  not  yet  formally  declared  betwixt  them,  yet 
daily  provocations  were  given  on  both  fides ;  the  Pope,,  in  particular, 
taking  all  opportunities  of  affronting  and  infulting  the  Florentines. 
Sp  that  when  Philip  de"  Medici  Archbifliop  of  Pifa  died,  his  Holi- 
nefs  appointed  Francifco  Salviati  to  fucceed  him,  who  was  an  enemy 
(he  knew)  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  otherwife  lb  much  dii- 
£k$d  by  the  Florentines,  that  they  refufed  to  give  him  pofleffion  of 
the  See  :  which  ftill  added  to  the  animofities  that  were  kindling  be- 
twixt them,  and  produced  frefh  quarrels.  Befides  all  this,  the  Me- 
djci  were  brow-beat  and  difcountenanced  upon  all  occafions  at  the 
Court  of  Rome;  whilit  the  greateft  refbedl  and  partiality  were  fhewn 
tiiere  to  the  Pazzi,  a  family  indeed  which  at  that  time  was  one  of 
t^richeft  and  moil  powerful  in  Florence.  The  Head  of  it  was 
Giacopo  Pazzi,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  wealth  and  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  houfe,  was  knighted  by  the  People.  He  had  no  children- 
of  his  own  except  one  natural  daughter ;  but  his  brothers,  Pietro 
and  Antonio,  had  feveral,  amongft  whom  were  Guglielmo,  Franr 
cifco,  Rinato,  Giovanni,  Andrea,  Niccolo,  and  Galcotto.  Coiimo 
de'  Medici,  confidering  their  opulence  and  quality,  had  married  his 
grand  daughter  Bianca  to  Guglielmo  dea  Pazzi,  in  hopes  of  uniting 
the  two  families  more  firstly,  and  preventing  all  jealoufies  and  emu- 
lation betwixt  them  by  fuch  an  alliance.  But  (fp  vain  and  fallacious 
are  all  human  defigns)  the  event  proved  quite  contrary  ;  for  fome  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  friends  haying  infinuated  to  h'm  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  a  diminution  of  his  own  authority,  to  throw  any 

more 
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more  power  into  the  hands  of  that  family,  he  would  not  fufler  Gia- 
copo,  nor  any  of  his  brothers  or  Nephews  to  enjoy  fuch  honours  and 
oifices  as  they  feemed  to  deferve  in  common  with  their  fellow  Citi^ 
zens.    The  Pazzi,  therefore,  werefo  exafperated  at  this*  ufage,  that 
the  Medici  began  to  be  afraid  of  them,  and  the  apprehenfions^otf 
the  one  feemed  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  reientment  of  thfe 
other  i  for  in  all  competitions  for  places  of  honour  or  profit,   the 
Pazzi,  how  much  foever  they  might  be  favoured  by  the  fuffragea 
of  the  people,  were  always  fure  to  be  fet  afide  and  rejected  by  the 
IVf  agiftracy  :  nay,  things  were  carried  fo  far,  that  the  Council  of  Eight 
fummoned  Francifco  def  Pazzi  to  return  immediately  to  Florence  from 
Rome,    (whither  he  happened  to  be  gone  upon  fome  private  affairg 
of  his  own)  without  (hewing  him  the  leaft  refpeft  or  treating  him 
even  with  common  decency,  much  lefs  with  the  deference  that  was 
due  to  a  Citizen  of  his  rank.     Of  this,  the  Pazzi  could  not  help  com- 
plaining every  where  in  fuch  terms  as  ftill  heightened  the  fufpicions 
of  the  governors,  and  made  them  ftill  more  rigorous  and  oppreflive* 
Giovanni  de'  Pazzi  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  Giovanni  Bor- 
romeo,  a  man  of  a  prodigious  eftate,  which  (as  he  left  no  Sons 
when  he  died)  was  to  nave  deicended  to  that  daughter,  but  Carlo,  his 
nephew,  having  got  pofleflion  of  one  part  of  it,  a  law  fuit  was  corrvr 
menced,  and  when  the  matter  came  to  an  iffue  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  whole  eftate  belonged  to  Carlo;  by  which  decifion  Giovanni's  wife 
was  entirely  deprived  of  it,  and  chiefly,  as  the  Pazzi  thought,  ,by  the 
influence  and  fecret  practices  of  the  Medici.  Giuliano  de'  Medici  him-r 
felf  however  was  (o  offended  at  this  violent  manner  of  proceedings 
that  he  often  ufed  to  remonftrate  againft  it,  and  told  his  brother  Lo- 
renzo, "  he  was  afraid  they  fhould  lofe  what  they  already-had  by  grac- 
ing at  too  much/'    But  Lorenzo  in  the.  full  career  of  youth  aid 
power,,  paid  little  regard  to  thefe  admonitions,  being  determined  t? 
govern  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleafure,  and  that  every  one 
ihould  acknowledge  what  they  had  as  proceeding  from  his  favour. 
*  The  Pazzi,  therefore,  thinking  it  intolerable,  that  people  of  their 
rank  and  fortune- (hould  be  treated  in  that  injurious  manner,  began-, 
to  meditate  revenge.     The  firft  that  adtually  took  any  meafures  for 
that  purpofe,  was  Francifco,  who  being  a  more  refolute.  and  high 
fpirited  man  than  any  of  the  reit  of  his  family,  refolved  to  hazar4 
the  lofs  of  what  he  already  pofTeiied*  to  obtain  what  he  ilill  wanted  : 
and  as  he  could  not  bear  to  live  in  Florence,  under  a  government  that 
he  detefted^  he  refided  for  the  moft  part  at  Rome,  where,  like  other 
Florentine  merchants,  he  employed  great  fums  of  money  in  trade* 
This  Francifco  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Count  Girolatno, 
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the  Pope's  natural  Son,  bffen  ufed  to  complain  to  him,  in  private 
conversation,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Medici,  in  which  he  him- 
felf  Kkfewife  was  not  a  little  concerned  :  fo  that  after  many  confer- 
ences, fchd  much  difcourfe  in  general  upon  that  head,  they  feemed 
to  be  perfuaded  at  laft,  that  one  of  them  could  not  enjoy  his  pof- 
feflions  in  quiet,  nor  the  other  live  with  fecurity  in  Florence,  except 
the  adrtiiniftration  was  changed  there ;  which  yet  they  thought  could 
not  be  effected  without  difpatching  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ; 
though  they  flattered  themfelves  that  both  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples  would  readily  concur  in  any  mealures  to  bring  fuch  a  change 
about,  if  they  c  uld  be  convinced  it  wrj  prafticable.     When  they 
Jiad  cenfidered  the  , natter,  therefore,  with  more  attention,  they  com- 
municated their  f  ;oughts  to  Francifco  Salviati,  Archbifhop  of  Pifa, 
•who  being  naturally  an  ambitious  man,  and  full  of  refentment  againft 
Ac  Medici,  on  account  of  thv  oppofition  they  had  fo  lately  made  to 
his  promotion,  readily  embaiked  with  them  in  their  defign.     But  in 
.concerting  proper  meafures    to  facilitate  the  execution  of  it,  they 
judged  it  abfolutely  neceffa vy  to  engage  Giacopo  Pazzi  to  join  them, 
without  whofe  afliftance,  they  were  afraid,  the  whole  undertaking 
would   prove   abortive.     For  this  purpofe,    it  was  concluded,  that 
Francifco  de'  Pazzi  fhould  go  dire<5ly  to  Florence,  and  that  the  Count 
*nd  Archbifhop  fhould  continue  at  Rome;  that  fo  they  might  be  ready 
at  hand  to  communicate  the  affair  to  his  Holinefs,  when  things  were 
ripe  for  execution.     However,  when  Francifco  arrived  at  Florence, 
he  found  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi  much  more  cool  and  referved  in  the 
riiatter  than  he  expedted ;  of  which,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  to 
ftifbrm  his  friends  at  Rome ;  and  as  they  found  it  neceffary  to  em- 
ploy fome  perfon  of  greater  influence  and  authority  to  work  upon 
dim  more  effedhially,  the  Count  and  the  Archbifhop  applied  to  Gio- 
vanni Battifta  da  Montefecco,   Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pope's 
forces,  to  whom  they  gave  a  particular  account  of  their  proceedings 
and  intentions. 

Montefecco  was  cfteemed  a  fbldier  of  great  experience  and  abilities, 
and  though  he  lay  under  confiderable  obligations,  both  to  the  Pope 
and  Count  Girolamo,  he  raifed  many  doubts  and  objedHons,  and  faid 
upon  the  whole,  "  it  was  too  dangerous  an  undertaking  -,"  but  thefe 
difficulties  the  Archbifhop  took  upon  himfelf  to  obviate,  by  repre- 
fenting  the  certainty  of  cffeftual  fuccours,  both  from  his  Holinefs 
and  the  King  of  Naples  ;  the  hatred  which  the  Citizens  of  Florence 
fcore  to  the  Medici ;  the  powerful  alliances  and  intereft  of  the  Pazzi 
And  Salviati ;  that  there  could  be  no  rifque  in  affaflinating  tvfo  or 
Jthree  perfon*  who  often  walked  the  Streets  without  any  arms,  or 
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guards,  or  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger  *  and  that  when  they 
were  once  difpatched,  the  Government  of  Florence  might  eafily  he 
new  modelled,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  thought  fit.  But  thefe  ar- 
guments and  infinuations  did  not  make  any  great  impreffion  upon 
Montefecco  ;  especially  as  he  had  very  different  accounts  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Florentines  from  other  hands. 

Whilft  thele  things  were  in  agitation,  and  canvaffed  in  this  manner* 
by  the  different  parties,  it  happened  that  Carlo,  Lord  of  Faenza, 
was  feized  with  fo  fudden  and  violent  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  that  his  life 
was  defpaired  of  by  the  Phyficians.     This  event  gave  the  Count  and 
the  archbifhop  a  fair  opportunity  of  fending  Montefecco  to  Florence, 
and  from  thence  into  Romagna,  under  a  pretext  of  repoffefling  him-, 
felf  of  the  territories  which  that  Prince  had  taken  from  them.     But 
at  the  fame  time,  the  Count  gave  him  inftru&ions  to  wait  upon  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  and  defire  his  advice  how  to  proceed  in  the  affairs 
of  Romagna :  after  which,  he  was  to  confer  privately  with  Francifco 
de'  Pazzi,  and  endeavour  to  bring  his  Uncle  Giacopo  into  their  de- 
figns.     And  to  add  more  weight  to  thefe  negotiations  by  the  Pope's 
authority,  he  was  ordered  likewife  to  attend  his  Holinefs  before  he. 
fet  out  upon  his  journey  *  that  fo  he  might  give  them  authentic  af- 
furances  of  his  good  dilpofition  and  readinefs  to  affift  them ;  which 
the  Pope  accordingly  promifed  to  do  with  all  his  power.     Monte- 
fecco, therefore,  upon  his  arrival  at  Florence,  went  dire&Iy  to  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  who  received  him  with  the  utmofl  courtefy,  and 
returned  fuch  prudent  and  fatisfa&ory  anfwers  to  the  queftions  he 
afked  him  concerning  the  affairs  of  Romagna,  that  he  was  furprized 
to  find  him  fo  different  a  perfon  from  what  he  had  been  reprefented, 
and  thought  him  not  only  a  very  humane  and  wife  man,  but  well 
affedted  to  the  Count.     However,  as  he  was  ordered  to  confer  with 
Francifco  de'  Pazzi,  he  went  to  his  houfej  but  being  informed  he 
was  gone  to  Lucca,  he  waited  upon  Giacopo,  whom  he  found  at  firft- 
very  cold,    and  averle  to  their   undertaking.      But   before  he  left 
Florence,  he  made  fuch  an   impreffion  upon  him,    by  urging  the 
Pope's  example  and  authority,  that  he  began  to  waver,  and  told  Mon- 
tefecco, he  might  purfue  his  journey  into  Romagna,  and  call  upon 
him  at  his  return,  by  which  time  Francifco  would  be  come  back  again 
to  Florence,  and  then  they  would  confider  the  matter  more  particu- 
larly.    Montefecco  accordingly,  at  his  return,    went  again  to  Lo- 
renzo do'  Medici,  upon  a  pretence  of  acquainting  him  with  what  fee 
had  done  in  Romagna,  relating  to  the  Count's  affairs;  after  which, 
he  had  a  private  conference. with  Giacopo  and  Francifco  de. Pazzi; 
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upon  the  former  of  whom,  he  wrought  ib  effe&ually  in  the  end; 
that  he  embarked  with  them  in  thek  defign. 

The  next  consideration  was,  concerning  die  manner  of  putting  it 
in  execution.  Giacopo  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  pra&caole* 
whilft  both  the  Medici  were  in  Florence,  and  advifed  them,  todefec 
the  matter  till  Lorenzo  was  departed  for  Home,  whither  it  was  re- 
ported he  intended  to  go  in  a  fhort  time.  Francifco  did  not  difap- 
prove  of  this  advice,  but  added,  that  in  cafe  Lordbzo  fhoald  not  go 
to  Rome,  as  it  was  expected,  they  might  find  an  opportunity  of  da- 
patching  both  .the  brothers  at  ibme  public  diversion  or  Solemnity,  As 
for  foreign  affiftance,  they  thought  the  Pope  might  cafily  get  ibme 
Ibices  together  without  fufpicion,  under  a  pretence  of  taking  Caftello 
di  Montone  from  Count  Carlo,  who  had  given  him  fufiicient  provo- 
cation, by  -the  diihirbances  he  had  fo  lately  railed  in  the  tcrritorriea 
of  Siena  and  Perugia.  Nothing,  however,  was  thoroughly  agreed 
upon  at  that  time,  except  that  Francifco  Pazzi  and  Montefecco  Should 
return  to  Rome,  and  fettle  the  affair  there  more  particularly  with 
the  Pope  and  Count  Girolamo. 

When  the  matter  came  to  be  difcufled  at  Rome,  it  was  concluded, 
after  they  had,  in  the  firft  place,  determined  upon  the  expedition, 
againft  Caftello  di  Montone,  that  Giovanni  da  Tolentino,  a  Com- 
mander in  the  Pope's  fetvice,  fliould  go  into  Romagna,  and  Lorenzo 
da  Caftello,  into  his  own  Country ;  and  that  both  of  them  (hould 
hold  jthemfelves  in  readinefs  to  a&  in  conjunftion  with  the  provincial 
forces,  as  .they  ftiould  be  dire&ed  by  the  Archbifhop  Salviati  and 
Francifco  de'  Pazzi,  who  were  to  come  to  Florence  with  Montefecco, 
to  prepare  every  thing  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  their  defign; 
in  which,  the  King  oi  Naples,  by  his  Ambaflador,  like  wife  promifed 
them  any  manner  of  affiftance  that  lay  in  his  power.     Soon  after 
the  Archbifhop  and  Francifco  arrived  at  Florence,  they  drew  Giacopo 
Poggio  into  their  party,  a  young  Gentleman  of  letters,  but  of  great 
ambition,  and  very  defirous  to  fee  a  change  of  government ;  they  like* 
wife  engaged  two  more  of  the  name  of  Salviati,  one  of  them  brother 
-    to  the  Archbifhop,  and  the  other  his  near  relation.     They  were  joined 
alfo  by  Bernardo  Bandini,   and  Napoleone  Francefi,    two   fpirited 
young  men,  who  lay  under  great  obligations  to  the  family  of  the 
Pazzi ;  and  by  two  other  foreigners,  Antonio  da  Volterra,  and  one 
Stefano,  a  Prieft,  who  lived  in  Giacopo  de'  Pa?zi's  houfe,  and  in- 
Aru&cd  his  daughter  in  the  Latin  tongue.     But  Riqato  de*  Pazzi,  a 
wife  and  confidence  man,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  consequences 
that  ufually  attend  fuch,  undertakings,  refufed  to  have  any  hand  in 
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this :  cm  the  contrary,  he  fctfmed  to  deteft  it,  and  tried  his  tttrftoft 
endeavours  to  difluade  the  reft  from  proceeding  any  further.  •«  ■ 

The  Pope  had  educated  Raphael  di  Riario,  Count  Girolantt's 
nephew,  at  die  Univerfity  of  Pifa ;  and  whilft  he  was  engaged  them 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  Canon  Law,  his  Holinefs  fent  him  a  Cardinal's  hat; 
The  Confpirators,  therefore,  thought  it  highly  neceffary  to  bring 
this  Prelate  to  Florence,  the  better  to  conceal  their  defign,  and  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  it  j  as  many  of  their  accomplices,  whofit 
afliftaftce  they  would  have  occafion  for,  might  take  the  opporttxnity 
of  conveying  themfelvcs  into  the  City,  without  notice  or  fufpicion,  in 
Uftraku  For  this  purpofe,  he  came  to  M  ohtughi,  a  Country  Seat 
near  Florence,  that  belonged  to  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi,  at  whofe  invita-f 
tion,  he  took  up  his  refidence  there,  to  the  great  (atisfadtion  of  the 
Conspirators,  who  imagined  they  fhould  then  be  able,  by  his  means* 
to  draw  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de9  Medici  both  together,  in  foms 
place  where  they  might  effectually  do  theitf  bufinefs.  To  effeA  which; 
they  fo  contrived  matters,  that  the  two  brothers  gave  the  Cardinal  an 
invitation  to  their  Villa  at  Fiefole:  but  Oiuliano,  as  it  happened, 
was. either  prevented  by  bufinefs,  or  fome  accident,  and  did  not  come 
thither:  fo  that  their  defigns  being  difappoihted  for  that  time,  thetr 
rcfolved  to  invite  the  Cardinal  to  Florence,  where  they  thought  botnr 
die  brothers  would  be  in  a  manner  obliged  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
muft,  therefore,  inevitably  fall  into  their  hands.  The  day  appointed 
for  this  entertainment  was  Sunday,  the  twenty- fixth  of  April,  1478  : 
and  the  Confpirators  being  fully  determined  to  kill  them  at  dinner, 
had  a  meeting  the  night  before,  to  make  every  thing  ready  for  ftrik- 
ing  the  blow.  But  in  the  morning,  Franrifco  de9  Pazziwas  informed,' 
that  Giuliano  would  not  be  there  :  upon  ■  Which,  the  heads  of  the' 
Confpirators  had  another  conference,  wherein  it  was  concluded,  to' 
put  an  end  to  all  delays,  fince  there  was  fo  many  now  concerned  in 
it,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  conceal  it  any  longer.  It  was  re-" 
folved,  therefore,  to  aflaflinate  them  that  very  day,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Reparata,  where  the  Cardinal  was  to  perform  his  de- 
votions, and  (they  made  no  doubt)  would  be  attended  by  both  the 
Brothers :  Montdecco  (according  to  the  difpbfition  they  had  made) 
was  to  have  had  the  charge  of  difpatching  Ldrenzo,  whilft  Francifco 
de9  Pazzi,  and  Bernardo  Bandini  fell  upon  Giuliano.  But  Monte* 
fecco,  being  either  mollified  by  the  refpeft  Which  Loreazto  had  fheWn 
him,  or  reftrained  by  fome  other  motive,  now  declined  that  office, 
and  faid,  he  had  not  courage  enough,  he  confeffed,  to  perpetrate 
fuch  a  deed  in  a  Church,  and  to  add  facrilegc  to  treachery.  This  re-> 
fufal  proved  the  ruin  of  their  enterprise :  for  as  the  time  was  (hort, 
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and  the  neceflity  prefling,  they  were  forced  to  aflign  Montefeccb's 
part  to  Antonio  da  Volterra  and  Stcfano,  the  Prieft,  two  perfons 
Utterly  tittfit  for  the  purpofe,  both  on  account  of  their  prbfcffion  and 
difpafition.  For  certainly,  if  ever  a  firm  and  intrepid  refolution,  und 
a  hand  inured  to  blood(hed  by  frequent  exercife  and  practice,  arene* 
ceflafyl  it  mudft  be  upon  fuch  occafions  as  this ;  in  wnieh  it  hks  often 
proved,  that  the  courage  even  of  thofe  has  failed,  that  have  been 
Drought  up  to  arms,  and  accuftomed  to  daughter. 

'  After  this  point  was  fettled,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  time  of  exe- 
cutioivfhould  be,  when  the  Prieft,  who  celebrated  high:mafs,ihould 
receive  the  Sacrament  himfdf ;  at  which  inftant,  the  Archbifhop  Sal*» 
vkti  and  Giaeopo  Poggio,  with  their  followers,  fhould  aUb  feize  upon 
the  public  Palace  j  that  fo  the  Signiory  might  either  be  compelled, 
or  prevailed  upon  by  other  means,  to  declare  for  them,  as  foon  as  the 
two  brothers  fhould  be  killed.     With  this  refolution,  they  all  went 
to  Church,  where  the  Cardinal  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  were  already 
arrived.     The  Church  was  crowded  with  people,  and  Divine  Ser- 
vice begun ;  but  Giuliano  de1  Medici  was  not  there.     Upon  which,. 
Francifco  de'  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini,  who  were  appointed  to 
difpatch  him,  went  to  his  houfe,  and  after  much  perfuafion,  and 
many  other  arts,  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  with  them  to  Church- 
ft  is  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  notice,  that  they  could  conduit 
thetnfelveg  with  fuch  compofure  and  tranquillity,  whilft  they  har* 
boured  fo  much  malice  and  revenge  in  their  hearts ;  for  all  the  way. 
as  they  walked  along,  they  were  full  of  jokes  and  youthful  conver- 
sion ;  and  Francifco  played  the  hypocrite  fo  well,  tnat  under  a  fliew 
of  carefltng  and  embracing  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  feding 
whether  he  had  a  coat  of  mail,  or  weapons  of  any  kind,  under  hi** 
other  cloths.    Both  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  however,  very  well  knew 
how  the  Pazzi  really  ftood  affected  towards  them ;  and  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  fee  them  deprived  of  all  authority  in  the  govern-* 
meat  j  but  as  they  thought  whatever  attempt  was  made  againft  them, 
would  be  done  in  a  judicial  manner,  and  according  to  law,  they  did 
not  fufpedt  them  of  offering  any  violence  to  their  perfons,  and  there- 
fore pretended  as  much  kindnefs  for  the  Pazzi,  as  the  Pazzi  did  for 
them. 

The  aflkflins  being  all  ready,  fome  of  them  prefling  clofe  up  to 
Lorenzo,  and  others  to  Giuliano  (as  the  crowd  was  fo  great,  that 
they  were  not  in  the  leaft  fufpeded)  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  Ber- 
nardo Bandini  drew  a  fliort  dagger,  which  he  had  provided  on  pur- 
pofe, and  (tabbed  Giuliano  into  the  brcaft,  who,  after  he  had  ad- 
vanced a  ftep  or  two  forwards,  dropped  down  to  the  ground :  upon 

which, 
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which/  Frabfcifco  dcf  Pafcii  iikewife  throwing:  hiix^ll  ;iq>pn^him^ 
ftabbed  him  uvfevrtal  other  places,  ■  and  with  fb  much  for<£  and  tf*rj 
wteracy*  that  oneofctheftaba  haviiig. miffed. hi3rhodyr  fcOfitock'tfai 
dagger  into  iiis  owmleg,  jaod  gave  honfdf  a  very  deep,  tfhd  dtagtfQItt) 

:i*)&  arhe btHerhand,  Antonio  da:;Volterra*i  fmd;Sftetf^ritfce  fctffl^ 
attacked  Ibittisio,  'arid  though  they  made  many  jtHoift*?  a*:  h«&  tfeeyj 
only  gave  him  one  flight  wound  in  the  throat  r  rfqt  m  thoy  ?were  fkinti 
hoorted,  and  inexpert  in  the  ufeof  armv  tridhc  defended-  btailf 
^tfc  greitifenivety;  his  dwnOxxnirage*  ^ 

atbcAdtuits,  &vedhis  life,  and  rendered  all  their  furtW^'oif**  <&hoti 
efeftuai,  that  they  took  to  flight  in  die  grcateft  teitar^anditadtheraHf 
fetves*  fome  in  one  place,  and  fome  in  another :  but  beirig  fQdn  djjffj 
covered,  they  were  all  put  to  death  in  the  moft  ignomioiou^mapoeF,) 
and  their  bodies  afterwards  dragged  through  ;  the  Streets ;  by  «^j 
p0polaCe«^ ■•".•'  v  ::■-  .'  \:     :     •.  ...;/.:.-.  ■;:■'■".)  of 

•  After iLrtinoa had  efcaped.  out  of  their  hand$,  heifhut  himifelf  up* 
with  feverd  other  friends,  in  the  veftry:  aodBandini,  as  foonasJie 
ftt*  Gtaliano  was  dead,  immediately  rufhed  upon  FrancUpo  Nori, ,% 
great  friend  to  $ie  Medici,  and  killed  him  alfo,  either  out  of  an  aid 
gmdge  that  had  fubfifted  betwixt.  them*  or  becauie  he  had  endear 
otittxi  toatfift  Giufibfto,  Not  content  with  this,  however*  he  xhem 
ran  to  feek  for  Lorenzo,  with  a  refolution  to  finifh  a  work,  which,' 
either  the  want  of  courage  or  ftrength,  or  dexterity  in  his  accom- 
plice* had  left  but  half  performed  :  but  finding  he  had  fecured  him- 
felf  in  the  Veftry,  he  was  difappointed  in  that  cxpe&atiqp*.  Inthe* 
i^idftof -thi&tumuh  and  uproar,  which,  was  fo  greats  .that  <it  w«> 
though*  the*  Church  would  have  been  {Milled  down  upoatltfir  h&&&* 
the  Cardinal  took  refuge  at  the  altar,  and  was,  with  much  difficulty, 
protected  there  by  the  Priefts,  till  the-  commotion  began  tp  (iibfide*  . 
when  he  was  conduced  by  die  Signiory  to  their  Palace,  where  ,hft 
comkued  fome  time  in  very  great  rear  and  fufpicion,  but  atlaftwa* 

^  f*}Th»  Cardinal  was  foa  taValenrina  Riario*  Sifter  to  Gaidinal  Fiefro,  HUUncl* 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  fubftituted  him  in  the  room  of  that  Nephew,  made  him  take  his  name, 
y$  gave  him  ja.  Cardinal's  Cap  in  thq  year.  H77»  though  be  was  but  feventeen  years  of 
age.  -He  alfo  conferred  apori  him  at  different  tijnes.  the  BHhopricks  of  Imola,  Lan- 
triguiv'OSfiibf  and-Cnenfii;  the  Archbifroprict*  of  'Cofcnafc,  Salerfao,  and  Trent* 
tejp*&er<ttityth<f  AMttys  of  J4(Ktb-Gaffij¥>;*lft4  £p&,:i  }t  i%  Aid,  he  was  ib  ftptojt 
uppfijtta  o^cft&QUft  &U  it  quite  changed  hi*-  cortipjcarioju  and  he  was  pale  *U  hi*  jijfc 
after*  \  He  coQtribiitcd  much  to  the  eleflioh  of  Ajexan'der  VI.  and  though*  the  merit  6T 
that  femce  would  feeiire  his  Coufins  [the  Sons  4rf 'his  Uncle  Count  Gimltmo  Riino* 
tfeeh.deceafed)  m&e*rindpaEties  of  In*>U*bd  FadL  whkh  Sixtus  IV. bad  givtn  their 

Fff2  There 
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There  was  then  a  great  number  of  Perugians  in  Florence,  who  had 
been  lately  banifhedfrom  their  own  City  after  fome  difturbances  which 
happened  there j  and  thefe  exiles  being  drawn  into  the:  conspiracy  by 
a  proratfe  from  the  Pazzi  of  reftoringthem  to  their  own  Countnv 
the  Archbifliop  Salviati,  who  was  gone  (with  Giacopo  Poggio,  the" 
reftof  theSalviati,  and  others  of  their  party)  to  fcize  upon  the  Palace, 
had  taken  them  with  him  for  that  purpofe.  But  when  he  came  there/, 
he  left  part  of  them  below  with  orders  to  fecure  the  gate  upon  the 
firft  noife  or  buttle  they  fliould  hear  within ;  whilft  he  himfelf  went 
up  ftairs  into  the  higner  apartments  with  the  reft  of  them  i  and 
finding  the  Signiory  at  dinner  (as  it  then  began  to  grow  lateifl*  in  the 
day)  he  and  fome  few  of  his  attendants  were  introduced  foon  after 
by  Crfare  Petrucci,  the  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice.  The  greater  p»rt  of 
bis  followers  not  being  admitted  into  the  fame  room,  walked  «ito  the 
Chancery  and  (hut  the  door  of  it :  by  which  accident  they  made 
themlelves  prifoners,  the  lock  being  fo  contrived,  that  when  the  door 
was  once  (hut,  it  could  not  by  any  means  be  opened  again  either  on 
die  infide  or  the  out,  without  the  nelp  of  the  key.  The  Archbifhop 
in  the  mean  time,  having  defired  the  Gonfalonier  to  withdraw  with 
him  into  another  apartment,  under  a  pretence  that  he  had  fomething 
to  communicate  to  him  from  the  Pope,  began  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  but  in  fo  incoherent  and  confuted  a  manner,  and 
with  fuch  agitations  in  his  geftures  and  countenance,  that  the  Gon- 
falonier fuipeding  fome  mifchief,  immediately  ran  out  of  the  room 
to  call  the  guards ;  and  meeting  Giacopo  Poggio  at  the  door,  he 
caught  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  delivered  him  into 
thecuftody  of  the  Serjeants.  Upon  this,  the  Signiory  prefently  took 
the  alarm,  and  fnatching  up  iucn  arms  as  lay  next  at  hand,  they  and 
their  attendants  fell  upon  thofe  that  had  come  up  ftairs  with  the 
Archbilhop  :  and  as  fome  of  them  were  in  a  manner  already  prifon- 
ers, and  the  reft  too  few  to  make  any  confiderable  defence,  they  were 
all  either  knocked  on  the  head,  or  thrown  alive  out  of  the  Palace 
windows  $  except  the  Archbifhop,  the  two  other  Salviati6,  and  Gia- 
copo Poggio,  who  were  hanged.  Thofe  that  were  left  below,  had 
not  only  forced  the  guards,  hut  poflefled  themfelves  of  the  gate  and 

father.  But  he  was  iniftak.cn,  for  Alexander  deprived  them  of  bath,  and  imnrifoned  their 
mother  Catherine,  wjie  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Sforza.  The  Cardinal, 
therefore,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  France  -y  from  whence  he  afterwards  returned -to 
the  Elections  Of  Pius  III.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  under  the  Pontificate  of  which  laft, 
he  joined  in  a  confpiracy  with  Cardinal  Petrucci,  to  aflaffinate  the  Pope  :  for  which  he 
was  fecured  in  the  Caftk  of  St.  Angelo,  and  confeffing  his  crrme,  was  gencroufly  for- 
given by  Leo.    After  this,  he  retired  to  Naples,  and  there  died  in  1521. 

Qnupbrius, 

all 
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all  the  avenues,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Citizens  who  ran:  to  the 
Palace  upon  the  firft  alarm,  could   not  be  of  any  affiftance  to  the 
6igniory  either  in  one  way  or  another.     In  this  interval,  Francifco  de' 
Pazzi  and  ikrnardo^anxiiai  feeipg  Lor.enzo  de'  Medici  had  efcaped, 
and  pfieof  theriifelves  (upon  whom  the  fucpefs  of  the  entcrprize  in  l 
manner  wholly  depended)  fo  darigeroufly  wounded,  began  to  be  greatly . 
difcouraged.     The  latter,  however,  adled  with  as  much  refolution  in 
providing  for  his  fafefcjr  as  he  had  done  ii>  attacking  the  Medici,  and 
took  his  meafures  fo'well,  when  he  faw  all  their  hopes  were  at  an 
ertd,  that  he  made  his  efcape .     And  Francifco  returning  to  his  houfe* 
wbunded  as  he  was,  endeavoured  to  get  on  horfeback,  i\\  order  to 
ride  round  the  town,  and  excite  the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberties,  as  had  been  agreed  on  before  amongft  the 
Confpirators ;  but  his  wound  was  fo  painful,  and  he  had  loft  fucH  a 
quantity  of  blood,  that  when  he  found  he  could  not  mount  his  horfe> 
he  pulled  off  his  cloths  and  went  to  bed,  earneftly  entreating  his 
Uncle  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi  to  do  that  which  he  faw  he  was  then  difa- 
bled  from  doing  himfelf.     Giacopo,  though  far  advanced  in  years 
and  not  ufed  to  fuch  undertakings,  refolved  however  to  make  another 
attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortune  :  and  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
about  an  hundred  armed  men  on  horfebacK,  whp  were  kept  in  rea- 
dinefs  for  that  purpofe,  he  rode  with  then),  towards  the  Piazza  of  the 
Palace,  crying  out  Liberty  \  Liberty  !  and  calling  upon  the  people  to 
join  him.     But  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  Medici,  and  fo  much 
were  they  beloved  on  account  pf  their  liberality  and  other  princely 
qualities,  that  the  reft  of  their  Fellow-citizens  did  not  defire  to  fee 
any  change  of  government;  fo  that  nobody  regarded  Giacopo's  exhor- 
tations or  offered  to  rife  :  on  the  contrary,  when  he  and  his  followers 
drew  near  to  the  Palace,  the  Signiory  and  thofe  that  ftill  had  pof- 
feffion  of  the  upper  apartments,    pelted  them  with  ftones,  and  en- 
deavoured to  terrify  them  as  much  as  they  could  with  threats  of  the 
fevereft  punifhment  if  they  did  not  defift  from  their  undertaking. 
Giacopo,  not  well  knowing  wljat  refojution  to  take  jiext,  happened 
in  this  flate  of  fufpence  to  meet  his  brother-in-law  Giovanni  Sariftori, 
who  in  the  firfl  place  fharply  upbraided  him  with  the  tumult  which 
he  and  his  party  had  railed,  and  the  mifchief  they  had  already  done : 
after  which,  he  advifed  him  to  get  back  again  to  his  own  houfe  if 
he  could,  as  there  were  other  Citizens,  he  f»id,  who  had  full  as  much 
regard  for  the  welfare  and  liberties  of  the  People  as  he  and  his  ac- 
complices.   Despairing  therefore  of  fuccefs,  fince  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
was  ftill   alive,  his  Nephew  Francifco  fp  grievoufly  wounded,  and 
he  himfelf  in  a  great  meafure  without  any  friends  or  followers,  or 
z  other 
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other  rfcfpurce,  he  at  laft  determined  to  fave  his  life  at  leall,-  if  poflible, 
byt  flight ;  and  having  gathered  all  thofe  together  that  had  been  with 
hinj  iji  the  jPiaaza*  he  left  Florence  with,  a  jefolutipjv  to  retire  into 

l|fefgna..;     .,,.'''  \..  ,.'.  ,.."    "  ....    :./,.-    ".     \\  \.    ,,--. 

El  the  mean,  .time  the  whole  City  wa$r  sstifed,.  and  JLor#p?fl  $e! 
ft'Iedid  lafciy  conduced  by  a  great  number  of  armed  men.toJi's.pVp 
houfe  :  the  Palace  was  recovered  by  the  people,  and  all  thofe  i^hat  hpd 
fcized  upon  it,  either  taken  or  killed.  Trie  ftreets  refounded  with 
fhoijts  of  long  live  the  Medici  !  whilil:  the  limbs  of  the  ^onfpjiratow* 
that  had  been  killed,  were  either  .carried  about  uppn,  thi^^^erds, 
or  dragged  round  the  City;  every  one  endeavouring  to  fbew  jijs!n?fentr ; 
ment  both  in  words  and  adtions  againft  the  Pazzi :  for  they,  not  only 
plundered  dicir  houfes,  but  hurried  Francifco  naked  out  of  his  bed 
t<>  the  Palace,  and  there  hung  him  up  clofe  by  the  Archbifhop  arid 
his  afTociates.  Yet  notwithftanding  all  the  infults  and  abufe  that  ,WSf P 
offered  him  by  the  way  and  at  the  place  of  execution,,  thzy-  cdijlil . 
not  extort  fo  much  as  one  word,  from  him  :  for  putting  oh  a,  jteth. '. 
countenance,  and  fetching  a  figh  or  two,  he  refolutely  fuffered  death 
without  any  other  complaint  or  lamentation.  Guglielmo  de*  Pazsj* 
brother-in-law  to  Lorenzo  de9  Medici,  took  fhelter  in  Lorenzo's 
houfe,  and  having  been  guilty  of  no  offence  had  his  life  fpared,at 
the  interceffion  of  his  wife  Bianca  [c]  :  and  fo  great  was  the  favour 
and  intereft  which  the  family  of  the  Medici  had  gained  amongft  th$ 
people  by  their  prudence  and  liberality,  that  there  was  not  a  Citizep 
of  any  aegree  whatfoever,  who  did  not  go  to  Lorenzo  and  make 
him  an  offer  both  of  his  perfon  and  fortune  in  this  exigency.  Ri- 
natp  de'  Pazzi  was  in  the  Country  when  this  event  happened,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape  in  difguife  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  it ; 
but  being  difcovered  upon  the  road,  he  was  taken  and  brought  to 
Florence.  Giacopo  was  likewife  apprehended  as  he  was  pafling  the 
mountains  into  Romagna :  for  the  mountaineers  having  heard  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  at  Florence,  and  finding  he  was  running 
away,  laid  hands  upon  him  and  fent  him  back  again  thither  :  nor 
could  he  prevail  upon  them  (though  he  often  and  very  earneftly  re- 
quefted  it)  to  kill  him  upon  the  road.  Four  days  after  their  arrival 
they  were  both  condemned  and  put  to  death.  But  amongft  all  thofe 
thsit  were  executed  (and  they  were  fo  many  that  the  ftreets  and  high- 
ways were  full  of  their  limbs)  nobody  .was  much  lamented  except 
Rinato,  who  had  always  been  efteemed  a  prudent  good  man,  and  void 
of  that  family  pride  which  was  laid  to. the  charge  of  all   the  reft. 

[c]  Sifter  to  Lorenzo  de9  Medici. 

To 
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T<?  ftigmatize  the  remembrance  of  this  confpiracy,.  therefore,  with 
fome  peculiar  mark  of  infamy,  Giacopo  de*  Pazzi  who  at  firft  had 
been  buried  in  a  Vault  where  his  anceftors  lay  interred*  was  pulled 
out  of  that  grave  and  tumbled  into  a  hole  without  the  Walls  of  the. 
City  as  if  he  had  been  excommunicated :  put  of  which  his  body 
was  taken  up  a  fecond  time,  and  dragged  naked  through  the  City, 
in  the  halter,  with  which  he  had  been  hanged:  and  as  the  perfons 
that  had  treated  him  in  this  manner  did  not  think  his  bones  worthy 
of  being  fuffered  to  reft  upon  the  land,  they  at  laft  threw  him  into 
the  Arno,  upon  which  there  was  at  that  time  a  great  flood.  A  ter- 
rible'example  indeed  of  the  Instability  of  fortune  !  to  fee  a  man  of 
his  great  opulence  and  authority,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
hlefling,  thus  fuddenly  thrown  head-long  from  fuch  a  height  of  pro!- 
perity,  into  the  loweft  abyfs  of  mifery  and  ignominy.  He  was  faid 
to  have  been  guilty  of  many  vices,  particularly  of  gaming  and 
f wearing,  and  that  to  a  degree  beyond  the  greateft  reprobates  of  his 
time ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  fome  good  qualities ;  for  he 
Was  exceeding  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  bountiful  to  religious 
hoiifes.  It  fhould  likewiie  be  mentioned  to  his  commendation^  that 
the  day  before  this  plot  was-  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  paid  all 
his  debts,  and  configned  all  the  merchandizes  belonging  to  other 
people,  which  he  had  either  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  or  in  his  own 
pbfleffion,  to  their  right  owners,  with  the  greateft  care  and  exa&nefs 
imaginable ;  that  fo  nobody  might  partake  of  his  misfortunes,  if  he 
mifcarried  in  the  attempt.  Giovanni  Battifta  Montefecco,  after  a 
long  examination,  was  condemned  to  have  his  head  cut  off;  Napo- 
leone  Francefi  made  his  efcape ;  Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi  was  fent  into 
banifhment,  and  all  the  reft  of  his  kinfmen,  who  ftill  were  left  alive, 
clofely  imprifoned  in  the  Citadel  at  Volterra. 

After  the  confpiracv  was  totally  fuppreffed  and  the  authors  of  it 
thus  punifhed  according  to  their  deierts,  the  funeral  of  Giuliano 
de'  Medici  was  fblemnized  with  great  pomp ;  for  he  was  attended 
to  his  grave  by  all  the  Citizens,  who  exceedingly  lamented  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  perfdn  whole  humanity  and  liberality  and  other 
amiable  qualifications  were  in  all  refpedts  equal  at  leaft  to  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  family  and  fortune.  He  had  only  one  Son,  who  was 
born  fome  months  after  his  death,  and  named  Giulio  [</];  a  man 
whofe  virtues  and  fortune  have  been  fo  remarkable,  that  lie  is  knowa 
to  the  whole  world,  and  of  whom  (if  it  pleafes  God  to  fpare  my  '. 

[d\  He  was  his  natural  Son,  and  aftcrwardi  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
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life  fo  long)  I  (hall  have  much  tofoy>  when  J.cotafc  to  treat  of  our 
jqwn  times.  .  .   .    .    » 

..  Tie  forces  which  had  been  got  together  .by.  Lorenzo  da  Ca&ello 
ilk  the  Vale  di  Teveft,  and  by  Gkrtadrii  BV^tcifco  da  Tolentino  in 
<Aotfitgfia,  to  fupport  ihe  Pazzi*  wese  already  upon  their  najirch 
-towards  Florence  ;.  but  aifcoa  as  they  heard  that  enterprise  h&  fciif- 
earried  they  turned  back  again.  The  Pope*  however,  and  die  Ring 
of  Naples  when  they,  were  di&ppointcd  of  bringing  about  a  ,chinge 
.of  government  in  Florence  by  tiukfhand  machinations,  as  iHcy<  had 
mainly  flattered  thanfcitei,  now.refoived tp  attempt, it  by  open  war: 
for  which  purpofe,  they  both  aflmhblcd  all  the  tocos  th^Ka^ialrith 
4hc  utmoft  expedition  in  order  to  invade  the  territories  *>r  Fldrejicc ; 
giving  out,  that  they  did  not  defirt  to  make  any  alteration  at  all 
in  the  constitution  of  that  Republic;  kut  merely  ta  remove  Lorenzo 
rfcv  Mcdki  ftom  the  adminiftntian*  who  Was  the  only  one  of  all 
fbe  .Florentines  .with,  whom  they  had  any  Tort  of  .quarrel  or  mi&n- 
4erftanding.  Ferdinand's  army  had.  pktifed  the.Tronto  ami  the  Popes 
was  in  the  Country  of  Perugia:  and  as  hi*  HoliAefs  determined  to 
•ttack  the  Florentines  Aof  only  with  temporal  .but  fpiiitual  weapons, 
he  excommunicated  their  City  and  putdt  under  an  interdidrj  ,  On, the 
other  hand,  the  Florentines  feeing  they  wete  going  to  be  intaded  by 
fo  great  a  force,  began  .to  itaake  all  noceflary  pfepataticrtis  for  tfeeif 
defence  :  and  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  (becaufe  die  war  was  faid^fe  be 
commenced  upon  his  account  only)  in  die  firft  place  called  this  Sig- 
jaiory  and  all  the  principal  Citizens  together  in  the  Palaca,  to  WW 
number  of  three  hundred  or  more,  where  he  add*e(fitd  them  h^th« 
following  manner: 

,  "  I  cannot  well  tell,  oroft  venerable  Signiors  and  illuftfioos  Citi- 
zens, whether  I  have  greater  feafoft  to  tejoyice  or  to  be  afftidted  at 
what  has  lately  happened.  For  when  I  retieft  with  what  a  degree 
of  malice  and  hypocrify  I  have  been  attacked,  and  my  brother  actually 
Itflaffinated,  it  pierces  my  heart  and'foul  and  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
infupportable  icrfrow.  But  when  I  confider,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  how  much  zeal  and  alacrity,  .with  what  affe&ion  and  unani- 
mity in  the  whole  City,  I  myfelf  have  been  protected,  and  my  bro- 
ther's death  revenged,  it  fills  me  not  only  with  joy, .  but  with  triumph 
and  exultation.  Fdr. though  indeed  I  have  found  by  experience  that 
I  had  xnoretnemties  in  this  City  than  I  could  poffibly  have  imagined ; 
yet  I  have  alio,  die  pkafure  &f. being  convinced  that  I  have  more  and 
warmer  friends  than  I  could  expedt.  Suffer  me  therefore  to  congra- 
tulate myfelf'  upon  your  favour  and  efttem,  HbaiA  I  grieve  at  the 
injuries  that  have  been  offered  me  by  others ;  with  which  I  confefs, 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  help  hcasg  deeply  aftlies%  as'  tJtefc  tar  bfifeuteittnveled 
and  unheard  of  a  nature,  end  I  have  done  todittte  to  de&pre  than. 
Confides  I  befifeofc  you.  iJettftnwut  CwirtuM,  th^mefaarholy  fitt*- 
tion  to  which  the  sjsjlrvftleajrmvsof  fortune  hatLceducednoi,  'whaaiwe 
were  not  secure  in  our  «w*  houfes,  amongft  cwfrioadrkhd  rela- 
tions, nor  even  in  the  hettuYof  God  itfctf.  Theft  chat  we  in  fear 
or  dsftreft,  have  always  recourfeco  theis  kindred  and  acquaintance 
Jbr  protection  j  butwehadu%esBtltorts*totoaWouf>neaM 
4*daUi£*  ready  armed  lor  otir  de4ru&*n. .  Such  at  are  perfected 
.either  hy  public  or  private  rage  ufistlhr  find  an  asylum  in  the 
49aurch:  hut  places  that  afford  aefuge  to  all  others,  were  marked  out 
4nd  deftined  lor  our  utter  extinfiton  J  and  where  even  parricides  and 
<ejuij&ns  meet  with  (heller,  jn\e>  Medici  .were doomed  to  be  murdered. 
Tfce  Almighty,  however*  who  never  abandoned  our  family  in  times 
■aft,  is  ft^adpufiy  pleafijd  toprefcrre  it  at  prefe&t,  and  has  taken  upon 
Jtifnfelf  to  Tiadicate  the  juftice  of  our  cause:  for  what  injury  have 
we  ever  done  to  any  man,  that  could  enftame  him  with  fo  diabolical 
a  thint  ojf  revenger  we  never  offended  thofe>  in  any  refpeft,  either 
publicly  or  ptiYtiely,  who  lately  (hewed  fo  inveterate  and  particular 
an  enmity  againft  as  :  for  if  we  had  been  fo  diipofed,  we  could  long 
ago  have  put  it  «ut  Of  their  power  to  hurt  us.  If  they  complain  of 
any  hardships  they  have  received  from  the  public,  as  owing  to  our 
influence  (in  cafe  they  have  realty  met  with  fuch,  which  I  declare 
I  know  nothing  of)  •  that  ought:  to  .be  confidered  as  an  infult  upon 
the  Majejhr  ot  this  Palace  md  the  government  in  general,  rather 
than  an  affront  to  pur  family in  .particular;  fince  it  would  be 
plainly  and  direcHy  accufing  yon  of  being  our  creatures,  and 
xeady  at  any  time  to  opprcfc  your  Fellow-citizens  at  our  infti- 
gation  or  command :  an  imputation  than  which,  nothing  can  be 
more  fakV  For  if  that  kad,a&uaUy  been  in  our.  power,  and  we 
had  found  you  weak  enough  to  have  preceeded.  blindly  and  .im- 
plicitly according  to  our  dtftetes,  we  would  never  nor  upon  any 
account  have  required  it  $  as.  it  will,  manifeftiy  appear  upon  a 
candid  examination  of  things,  that  our  family  has  been  •  carefied 
and  promoted  with  inch  a  general  unanimity  amongft  the  Citi- 
zens, for  no.  other  feaCsa  but  Ucauie.istahavecalways  endeavoured 
to  exceed:  every  other  perfon  i».acKo£  humanity  and  beneficence. 
If  then  we  have  behaved  with  fa  much  tendexneaV  and  refpeft  upon- 
all  occafions,  to  wards  people  with  whom  TOO  were  no  other  wife  con- 
nected man  as  Fellow-cjtizens,  how  can  k  he  reafonahly  inppofed, 
we  (liquid  be  gujlty  o£  injuring  oc  nhufing  others  that  were  united 
to  us  hy  &*  (feifteft  ties .  of  fciendfoty.  ,*nd  imnity  I  But  if  they 
..Vol.  I.  C  g  g  them- 
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ttemiel^  wertinritedto  toeaMhefr  hpnda*  ajutaaafcc  the  late  at- 
tBnpt'.ty  i«h  iaoniihate  lu^f  frt^b^^as^t^rferttering  «bi  Pia&ea 
wim  ^/?jduimWiuoffauTned:.«on,  *a^  .upon  the 

Mttft by.fforce,  fika«;^ytdeni^fl*a^  beife  and 

detefbrbley  to©  endJofl^iwan^ta^  and  the  proofs  of 

it  <b  /dear,'  that  thef  are  afeio  ffea*  foffiaiefit  *»  juifcfy  tke  'po»*h- 
oieats  dbpt  have  boeh  tiiiflidted  upo»>4h*«w. .  Jf  it  was  jealousy,  or 
ft^;*  oj?4hur.ofiOiwi^  *0<&cir«$eed, 

;j^  proceedings  wenr  noti  wjpw^^Wy^firiieAtoft  'upfo ••■«8>*tfl  yw»f- 
•£}ves;  wliD  tonfbrr^Ht  v^^iew  us^^cwiyn  frckedV^'Aitplta'  by-vio~ 
fence,  natumtiy  and ;ju&y-in%i^:^a»fci'od  with  aejprehenfioh  ;  hut 
•furdy  them  ^8  nothings  to  'h»  dreaded  -ftouft  a^tvfefl  tat  ^om  it  is 
ixcefy  given  -by  wdw»,5a»/*i«Mt*>d-fk-  «4ong  and  imfeterroptbd 
mrfebf  lfeeiamy  a^ 

(Citizens, "that!  bone. ofcmyi aftceftro-J^aWfreft  *f 'aAy  ^ejtt-p*-^ 
^reatods  orfodnonr;  whielv  they  ;toe»'«iotiiB  u*  manner  forced  to  ps- 
.cejrt*  by  the  concurrent  dtJue<flM  ht^rtuaity  o£  yourfelves  and  Ac 
Signiory.  ^  <£-fan*mSi{heY*CoJiknod^ 
tnfcnt  by  ^leiu»^djfci*e^. -tswsiutota 

rtl  conient.and  ufcwjiaiiori  of-mo^hole<iCky.:  <>lrijr  $a«hc£f -4y>heti 
gEOKUdd  and  ittfifflei,  ani«MMii»  A  Capacity  to  defend  the  State  againft 
ibxnany  enemies,  -wae^fWirmfaiei^ly  fuppoited  by  ypur  authority 
and  benevxiiehte:  andrmyfai^uv^^  was  but  a 'child  in  a  manner 
Hwhen  he  died,  coOld-ttOt,' byjdjvf  ■  gleans,  have 'maintained  tie  dig- 
nity t>£'our  family;  itf^had^GtiJbeea  am-Aed  by  youryftyettr  and 
counfel :  -and  certain at-isy  4ha*'none'!a#o«  ever  have'  <been,  <or  ever 
will  be,  able  to  govern' this  Republic  without  yo.ur  countenance  and 
co-operation.  I  cannot  fee,  therefore,  what  ©ecafioh  any  one  could 
have,  either  to'  hate  or  envy  us:  -they  ought 'rather*  to  have  vented 
their  indignation  upon  tbectaemory'of  thlir^oyita  'ancefterfe,  w-hofe 
infolence  and  avarice 'have  difaf<point«d-lheni  of "<hat  hejjour-and  re^ 

£  station  which  ours  acquired  'by  their  -goodheis  aad.geaerofvty^  )§«t 
t  us  foppofe  we  had  injured  them  in- toe  moil  grievous  manner,  an'd 
-that  they  had  fafficient  reafon'  •  t*  feck-  Qur  mini  Vet  VJhat.  have  i&# 
Signiorydone  to  offend  them  £  why  did  they  infuk  the  l^taee.?  what 
icnldiMdnce  them  to  mtei^tc-a^^cderaty  With  toe  Pope,  and  the 
Karig-rf Nb|^,,torfoh»ortittl^conititti«i&n  aim  liberties'  of- their 
'C«Hmt^ff  whit -motives could  tempt  or  pf-ovoke  tfaim  to  difturb  the 
4«m|wty  which  Italy  had Along  enjoyed?  There  might,. indeed, 
4t&t  heen  jfiamei^^pearance  of  juftke,  m  endeavouring  to  rcven< 


Hhilhftluia  ^^ii  ■  peoples  {dwtthad^Qno  tbem-any  injury :  but  w£i 
Qftoto&ityti^  Hutments? 
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to  pals,  ffiat!!we  are  Mfeatfchfed  tfit» fh*fii  HafigW^k&gl*  the .pes- 
fons  that  brought  dierhvtt{wr?  tft  »e  e*tfe£l.-  -To  Aeit-  inftigation$  jt 
is  owing,  that  \Verar€  rfbw  -rriVaded  'by  the'  Pope  add  tke  rKing/qf 
Nariles;  who  preteiytf;  Vrp^V,  ftdt  ttui-Oftiy^ainft  ipe  and  mffapul-f, 
Aafftey ftave-  che^fed;ih-'fftW  w^rattdi  heartily Jwiih  that  was 


trHieV  W  ^eft/tSfire^wbfiM Hbel^'^c^irta^aertiaV^e^  to  b? 


^SHlVnieV  aWffyo<f^lrT«j^eto^ 
ftfio6s'<Sti*dire,'  I  aW  ttyo«i*lriW<ft/  aikdread^  to  ttedHbofed  of  em* 
rifely  a^dMn^fe yttitr WiflkiW:  Ydtf ttte% paffciit* aM protectors j 
whatfocverjfou  commaHd;  rM«ffl '^lWttys'ObeH  nq¥^y  With  'chcai* 
fbiWeiS;  i«%V-j  arfdtf  it-W  jm  rffeil*i^rWUl' Willingly  be 
tTfc'tf&mffflift  'Wt'fot  atf  ei^Hto^  WtfwBMK'KaiP'begttn  With  the4 
ficfifice  <Jf  mV  thither.*1 '     • --i  ■' 

The  atfehibfy  ttertild  tidt  refrairf  froW  feats;  whHft  Lorenzo  Was 
^akirtgj  attd' Wheh  -rfcrKatt  dtfneV\ctf*tf  theftr,  whfr  Was  deputed 
by  Aereftfor^U^t.plritt^-'thaVle -rirtifcer -iii1  rfte  riante*  df*  rifeta  ally 
with  j[rre:it  tcndernels  and  refpec^,  *«  that  they  were-  thom*igHIy  fenV 
fiftfe,  'both  of  his  merit,  and  that  of  his  ancestors  J  aM  therefore  de- 
Hred  him  hot  to  We  difcOoraged,  for  they  would  exert'  themfelves  with 
rfre  fame alacrity  to  maintain  his  reputation  and  authority,  that  they 
i  .  d  done  iti  preferve  his  life,  and  revenge*  the  death  of  his  brother : 

t  they  would  ftand  of  fell'  tdgether ;  and  that  he  mould  enjoy  the 
government  of  the  State  as;  torig  as  the  State  fubfifted."  Ami  to  eon- 
vfflccbim  of  their  finteTit*jr  and  -affficfeKon,  rhey' appointed  a  guard,  at 
the  public  expence,  to  fetiirte  hSS  pef  fort  agftfrtft  any  future  attempt. 
After  which,  they  beHtri  to  prepare*  for  War;  raifihg  money,  and 
afTcmblin-g:  fofces; •S\^yhil;<TWcl1rfc^eW&iv,i*'i^ffi*fe.  They  ferit 
&  demand  ftfpjm^o-f  the  Mepf-'Mifen-  andrhxj  Venetians,  rn  cbii" 
Aqtience  of  the  <cn'  --  y  hrtwixt  the'rh  :  and  as  the  Popfc  bad 
Awn  •hiTJiillf  a  Wolf  rttncf'fcha-fl  VShepfcard,-  they  took  all  nece«ary 
meafofes'fo  present  his 'fle^ferMg  tfferh ;-  b^  ptrbltfbirig  manifeffoe  #* 
juiriry  th'emfelves,  rh  Wrra#  *fhey  eomptemed  to^H  the  reft  ol  the 
Prlnc**,  -or*J ltis  tre^^'afrdiurjuftfee,  ana  iiiidc  noTcrupk 
vf  (avir.u.  rhat  he1  e^ercifetl  liis  Mir  ,n  the  fame  wicked  manner 
rhur/fle-  feb^amerfH^avffig  ^'e^J^h,&ch  a*  he-had  acfcanced'td 
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tfif  gurp^w  company  with  traitors  and  parricides,  tptOPfpeteate  tha 
Kigheft  of  all  primes  in  the  Houfe  of  God,  in  the  miaft  of  Divine 
Service,  and  during  the  cdebration  of  the  Sacrament^  and  afterwards; 
whcijv  he  ha^  not  lucceedeq  i^  his  horrid  de£gn  of  butchering,  their 
^4CJR**  y^f^r  ^ti^^veijtiqg  their  government,  and  of  fitnffck'- 
ing  the  City,  he  had  put  it  under  an  interdict,  and  was  Siickay  (siting 
to  ruin  j t,  with  his  pontifical  maledictions  and  expoinntyuucations. 
But  a&  Cod  was  infinitely  jull  and  offended  at  violence,,  he  JE&u&Ger* 
thinly  be  dilpieafed  at  fych  outrageous  enormities  pa  las  \vBUh  and 
not  look  upon  it  as  finful  in  men  who  were  opprefled, >  and ;had ; no 
other  refuge,  if-t^ey  bad  jrecourfe  to  him.  u      .,  „"■    :. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Florentines  refilled  to  receive  the  interdki, 
and  paid  fo  little  regard  to  hip  excommunication,  that?tbey  firiced 
their  j)rieft$  to  perform  Divine  Service, as  ufuah  Tkey  likewifeaf* 
fembled  a  Council  at  Florence,  of  all  the  Tuican  Prelate*  thatwera 
under  their  jurifdiftion,  and  from  thence  appealed  agjrinft  tfac  tyranny. 
and  injustice  of  the  Pope  to  a  general  Council-        i     .    ...    ..-   -jr.. 

The  Pope,  for  his  part,  was  not  wanting  to  him&f  upon  thia 
occafion,  but  endeavoured  to  fet  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  by.  va*- 
riety  of  ipecious  pretexts.  He  alleged,  that  »  was  the.  Duty. of  a 
good  Pontif  to  pi)U  down  ty&Qts,  to  humble  the  wicked*,  and  to 
t^f^  opportunities  of  cx^tiqg  th&good;;hut  thqt,  Spmlaj-  Princes 
fc^^  fight  to  ^ 

draw  and  quarter  Priefts,  and  to  mafl^ra,  t#th  the  guilty  and  innc- 

~tbefec 


$&&  without  any  diftin&ion.  Neverthelpfs,  amongft 
apdfieppaches  on  both  fides*  the  Florentines  at  laft  rdcafed  Car~ 
$#tf  &4*rip  from  his  confinement,  and  lent  him  back  *o  tip  Pope*, 
after  which,  the  Pope  laving  afide  all  further  referve,  immediately 
fell  ijpon  them  with  all  his  forces,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the 
Kigg  of  Naples.  Thefe  twp  armies  (conduced  by  Alpfronfo,  King 
Ferdinand's  cideft  $pn,  and  the  Puke,  of  Calabria,  under,  the  Con*- 
iBgnd  of  Frederic,  Count  of  Uxbuto)  having  inarched  into  the  tcr-v 
^ri$$  of  Chiauti,  through  the  dominions  of  the  Skncfc,jwhoia* 
jguftfi  fair  uqijcrtaking,  fofW  roads,  thcmfclves  mafaca.  of  Radda* 
TOffe  ifeycwl,  other  fortreflc**  and  after  they  had  committed  great 
flrag*  jn  the  adjacent  Country* At  laft  iat  down  before'  Gaftellina. 
ft35»iFkfc»tihes,  feeing  themfclvei  attacked  with  fuoh  fury,  werd 
jfr  ATitifilfe itfouftonwlionji •*  they  had  but  few  forces  of  i their  own, 
*JW«^^#i#lM^lheiupp4W  which  they  *xpe<aod  from> their  frienda 

W%  WC%WW  W9 t&flfiW]D&  H»t  it  was  a  private  quarrel,  and  aa 
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the  *ntf  VtoPtMdc  e%ty  ^upon-partietdaV  pcK^ibfy  were^np*  t^ 
Uged> by  tnatyrto  teKo  w^rflaiit'iii  ft?,  jttar  to ^ntribtote  'tbwtAfc 
the  expeneeithat might  be  &teafibnedty4ueli  petty  tdvntjfities. '  In 
order^therefbte,  to  ffettil  "oddrt'tfce1  Venetian*  to  after  their  refbM 
tien*  the  FloWtttid<«  *we»T4rti»?SoAirmi  Aityaffinlor  'to.1  the  Itei 
public  of^V«Btef;  MlHd  tfifthe  lfattei  tfrttei,  'haVfiig-r^  wfck-rowefi 
they  couidythej  made  HerceJe^Mart^'bfiFeWara;  their  ^3omf 
mandct  in  Chief. -  But%feilfe4&ey'*!er*hia^^ 
the  enemy  had  rt^kic^<5aftcHinfcteib<^<firtreft»  that  ^the  gattifafc 
dripoalngi-of  «e&t$  ifertwrferedyafter^  a^fi^ge-bf  forty  day*  r  after 
which,  their  army  marched  toward*  A^t^«Mtrirci^  Mom^ ^^ 

-The  Florentine  afi^howeveiYtf  Hjft  toe4<fce,fieIa',*hd  admjtt* 
kg  toward*  the  Meix^-tatiuiip*Mthift -threfmiles of  6att  Sotfribi 
mafittAticm^fititt  whebce-Aey-tatfrefletl'Aem  in^fifch  a  ftrariaerl 
that- the  CoUflK^  Ut*iflofen*to*defca  ttwee for^tfew-dtt*?  which. 
was  imprudently  girattri*«64ll0*g!tertgttfirivteti^ 
and  metfirpaoe  of  thofe  dia*  h*d  reqtfefted iti f  \Fbi»if ;it  had'beeir 
wfoipdw  thdr  enemy  mutt  -have*  •  been  fcby^«^ra&*heJfiege,  -arid 
decamp  with  ibfr  and  di%face*  bat  avaflin*  thermWes  of  that  iititt± 
«al  ta  reinforce-  their  troope>  they  renewed  the  fiege  as  fcoh;  «w  tftfe 
trace  expuedy  and  took  the  pjace  in  fight  of  •our  '^hh^^tkohv^It^ 
fending  their  utmoft  efforts  (to-  preterit  it.  •  But  the  winter  ^eafotfs. 
iiow  approaching,  die  enemy  tetiredfinto-the  faerkoridfos*  Svenisribtv 
provide  themiehros,  with  good  quarters*.  attd4^FIoiXttlifleViAte<^ich> 
other  place*  as  beft  fuited  their  conv«niefice'^«nd'thfikM0titiurd£ 
Fettnua,  having  done  the  Repubkc  immaterial  fervice>;  retornclw^t 
khle reputation  to  himfelf,  mto-h»owa demimon*..^  ••"  . : >  y<  :>*.*" 
n  About  this  time,  Genoa  rebelled  agaiiu^^e  Staterof  Mllan^in^ft 
t£eft>lk»wiag  occafion;    After  the  death  of  the  late  Duke;  rai*8e& 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  being-left  a  Minor ;  and1  uflquallned  to  held /the1 
reins  of  Government  himfetf*  a-diflSjnfiohiaroie  amongft  his^U^eleS. 
S&mv,  <M Lodovieo,  Gttaviano,  Af<»^  imd: Madonna  BdnmiihS* 
mother,  fconcerwng  the  gwalaa^p  ^riim,.  filli  he  lhtttdd  >feft"tt 
age,  to  which  «weiy  ^ec^t&ro^pired,?^ 
In  thuconteft,  Madonna  Bonna^Ae^ioheA .Dowj^en/at-Jaft'tifea 
ftated  thepretenfioiwof  all  tfet  other  ooiftpetito*^,.  by  fheiadfatf  and 
affiftanceof  TosnaJb  Soderint,  atithatitime.refidetit  Ambaflador  f *m* 
tbe;Fhi«ntift«v*t  the  Cpisrt^Mtfahy  altl  4tf&toto8taon*HWWh# 
hadi  been/jSeoretatyfc££taifcj4ta  >wfcoh)i*4iav 

Sforte^fctnilfrandyr^^^ 

£..    )>.!»,    ,l^:4ii^^;£vai^  0»W  }i  Uil  jgiUAliViU  ,/  ^»*  4i-tf  4*M**!  d\uk 

•J<tlj  [0  Commonly  calico  Lewis  ttt  Mht* 

*  viaao. 
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viono was  drowned  in  paffing  the  River  Adda,  and  the  reft  difperfed 
into  different  places ;  amongft  whom  was  Roberto  da  San  Severino, 
who,  during  thefe  troubles,  had  deferted  the  Duchefs,  and  gone  over 
•to  the  other-party.   Thefe  fugitives,  feeing  the  commotions  that  were 
ri&ng  in  Tufcany,  'began  to  entertain:  hopes  that  fome  event  would 
happen  in  thecourfe  of  them,  which  might"  give  a  more  favourable* 
turn. to  their  fortune  j  and  leaving  the  feveral  places  where  they  had 
.  tabes  Shelter  in  their  exile,  every  one  took  ftchmeafures  as  he" 
thought  were  moil  likely,  to  rcftore  him  to  his  Country » 
^HEnejKirig  ef  Naples  perceiving  that  die  Florentines  had  received 
aodnesoun  dm -this  exigency,  -from  <-my  other  State  but  Milan,  re- 
fifoedi:  to- deprive  them  of  this  refource  alfo,  by  cutting  out  fuch 
-vndt  Sac  the  Duchefs  herfelf,  as  mould  prevent  hef  from  fending 
any-fepphes  to  her  neighbours*'   For  which  purpofe,  he  excited- fuch 
a  acvolft  at  Genoa,  by  -the  practices  and  co-operation  of  Profpero 
Adomo,  Roberto  San  Severino,  and  the  other  Milanefe  Erfles,  that 
only  dse  Citadel  conttnued  ftmvto  the  yovng  Duke  j  by  the  help  of 
whiclvhow«ver,*he  Docheisftiil  hoped  td Hecovetfthe  t0Wfl>  With  this 
view,  <he  fent  a  good  body  of  Ibices  that  way,  to  make  the  attempt? 
'bat  they  were  ibon  after  defeated  by  the  Rebels;    So  that  when  the 
ifaw.  what  danger  (heherfdf,  her  ran;  and  his  dominions;  were  in, 
a*  Tufcany  was  in  a  manner  turaed-iipfide  down,  and  the-' Florentine* 
(who  were  the  only  affies  Ae  had  to  ttuftto)  fo  embf«iled>  themfelves 
that  they1  could  give  her  no  affiftancet  (he  determined  to  make  the 
Citizens  of  Genoa  her  ftiends,  though  they  would  not  r>*  her  Jfirty?cft«;. 
She*  therefore, .  privately  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Bittifttrttf 
Fregofb  (betwixt  whom  and  Profpero  Adorrio  there  was  inveterate 
and  implacable  enmity)  and  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  Citadel  to  hirh, 
iby  which  means  he  might  make  himfelf  Lord  of  Gend*-}  provided 
he  woirld  drive  Profpero  but  of  that  City,  and  '(hew-  no  favour  to  the 
Milaaeic  Exiles*     Tbefe  terms  being  accepted,  the  Githtiel  was  s*v 
cordingly  given  up  to  him  j  by  the  help  of  which,  and  hisoHvn  parW 
within  the  wails,  he  fbon  got  poffeffion  of  Genoa,  and  took  the  go-' 
vfernment  of  it  into  his  own  hands.    After  this,  the  Sforfeefeta  Exites*, 
and  San  Severino,  bsinfe  expelled  that  $f  atev 'retired -witN-fenifc  fore** 
that  followed  their  fatttine,  into  Lunigiona :  and  the  Pope^afcd*  king| 
Etgdaand  feeing  the  troubles  in  Lomtairdy  competed,  reeved  to^ 
taJoe  advantage- ot  this  opportunity,  and  employ  thefe  Exiles  to-  make 
atkitticisAfina  into  the  territories  of  Pifa*  which  they  though*  wouW 
n^  a-  dwer&ttV  on  that  floe^tmd"  weaken1  tfce  Plerentnie*,   bf 

tiosi,  as  foen  as  the.  Winter  Seafon  was  over,  they  prevailed  upon  San 

.«"-'•••'•-•  $  Severino 
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Severino  to  march  with  what  forces  he  coilW  niufter,  towards  Pi&  j 
which  he  did,  -with  great  expedition,  and  not  oniy  threw  the  whole 
Country  into- terror  and  confufion,  but  took*  and  plundered  feveral 
places,  and  made  excursions  ijp  to -the  yery  gategof  the-Oity.- 

About  -this  time*  Ambafladors.from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ifce 
King  of  -Franct ,  and  the  King-  of  Hungary;  arrived  at  Florence  in 
their  -road':«^  the  Court  of  <Rome.  Thefe  Mimfters  perfuaded  the 
Florentines ^to  -fend -fcn  eirfw/Fy  likewtfe  tb  tjie  pope,  apd  poomiftd 
to  afllil:  4hem  Wkhv.dlVAcir^  crfcdit  Jtod  intefcft  m  endbnrpuriag'tfe 
cempofe  tfoeir  differences  an8  put  an4nd  to  the  war  ty  an  honanttfcle 
areofnmtirjftttefi .  m  W* d*  ibis  me  Florentines  readily  complied,  as  ihcy 
tisotight  k  would  have  aTgood  a*pc#  in-fbe  eyes  of  the  Wodd,  and 
6u*v*  that  for '^efr'pprta  ith^jrWre  6tBt&&of  peace;'  But  their 
A*ftba<Tader6  Miilto&m^  thing :  and  the  Flpwji^ 

t^neef  feeing  t^mf^es/attApked  bj  fyp€  jo£  -the  Italian  States  an# 
abandoned  by  *h*S  jwfti  rtefolv^to  Jttye -rttonrfe  ta  thki  Ring'tf. 
France^  and  Shelter  •  fhw&ljro'imdar  -  Ae  teptrtation  of  an  affiariop 
widi  thjrt  Prince :  -for  whjchr  purpafc,  they  -tent  Donate  AcciaiuoU 
into  #*wicty  a :  man  Very  fefrued  in  the-  Latin  and-Greek  languages; . 
*h©&  artecftors  bad  aJyritytf  beep  much  cftcemed  3n^ 'filled;  the  hhicfl 
employments  w  A^Common-wejdtb.  Bttt:he-diedt  uppabisjburney* 
at  Milan  j  and  the  C^.of  Flpaenwjvout  of ,  gratit»cle  to  his  family 
andfo  dehenow  tf^mt  memory,  ncfcirtdy  ordered  him  to  be  buried; 
with  great  magtrifioence  at the  pubficr  expence,  bttt^granted  frirerai* 
privileges  -and  iihtegftftfes  to  his  .Son**  aqd  gavp  hahtHqpic fbr.-i 
tunesi  to:  W'dattght&fig  when  -they  married  Lf\P .   After  his  .deatfj^ 

•  £/J  .  Jit-wa*  of  foyal  exferaftioi^  *eing  defcendtd  by  the  father'^  fide  fropv/ftflfms 

nephew  to  Juftintan,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  alfo  from  the  Dukes  of  ;£ theory 
Corinth*  and  Bohemia.     Jgjs  ancqAors/.had  enjoyed  very  honourable  pofts  in  the  King- 1 
dorh  of  Pfcpl^.and  hepn  viceroys  of  Sicily,.  Gepcjpls  and  Cardinals.    Some  of  the& 
lyd  likewife  jy>&fijed  v^xy  high.cjnploy  merits,  in  the  Aepublic  of  Florence;  h*d  beep  - 
ftfpt  upon  fajei^Ein^ftes  to  different  poweip,  ff.  Europe  ; .  werf  related  4?  sdi  ^h& Pri- 
ces of  theMorca,  and  the  adjacent  I/land^  r^crgflbed  feycral  r  Jigiojis  hojufc^  aj%d. 
other  nQble  Edifices  in 'Florence,  Naples,  &c.  and  fignalized  themfelvcs  by  the  moft 
glorious  actions.  *  Amon§A  the  reft,  were  the  AcciaiaoJi*s,  of'  Vafconoellos,  who  wemA 
i^tp^jnerica..   Dgrnuo  hini&lf  w^l^ldj^  «ls  gpe^^eftfeq*  95  any  man  of  hU  tii*e»<. 
Tt^e  fiiiajll  forupt  he  l^U  hi,  diiluOTi  is.a  ftiific^f  tcftiinpny.pf  his  probity  and  difia- 
tcVeftednefc.\  His  daii^htcrs,  like  thofe  of  AJ^j^es . fprmerlj5,.  were  married  #  the. 
public  expence  5  which"  is  a  "pi oof  that  his  Country  tnought  ^wdl  of  his  fervices.  .  He  " 
was  a  rtion  of  Letters,  and  publifhed  a  Latin  tnuQuation  pf  Plutwrdh's-  Lives,  and  the 
Lip  of  Cbarltmain,  wrjtpp  by  ^imfelf>  .^V:h;h^  I^ic^nies..^^  up  togctlier,  oc<h 
caiioned  W'igeliua-to  coauni^^A-ft^ga  blundpr.i,fo'r%Jfe.  gave  out,  .that  the  Life  of 
Charlamih  was  written  By  Plutarch:  \o  aJmiribly  waS  hd  verfed  in  the  hiftorics  of  ^tf- 
fercnt  ages.     lHariil**.-  HpiHT^s.  d*:hift.  Lai.  ■   He;  alio  pkMHhed-  Cmm^mid  idon " 
Aryhtle%s.fybih*Libritty&.0dma'*  .  Ati  famS^'u'cm^  tn^many  other  wferks.    5ee/ 

however^ 
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however,  they  fent  Guido  Antonio  Vcfmicci  (t  man  of  great  know* 
ledge  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  laws)  as  Ambafladortothc  King  of  France. 
The  incurfion  which  San  Severino  made  into  the  territories  of  Pift 
was  fo  fudden  and  uoexpeded  that  it  very  much  embarraflcd  the  Flo- 
rentines  :  for  as  they  were  rtgoroufly  attacked  likewife  on  the  fide  of 
Siena,  they  found  it  fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  provide  for  the 
fecurity  or  other  places.  Neverthdels,  they  fent  officers,  and  all 
other  provifions  that  were  ncceflarjr  for  the  defence  of  J>i& :  and  to 
prevent  the  Lucchefe  from  iupplying  the  enemy  either  with  money 
or  Uny  thing  elie  that  they  might  want,  they  fent  Pictrp  the  Son 
of  fc ino  Capponi,  Ambaflador  to  Lucca*  But  he  was  received  there 
with  much  coolnefs  and  referve,  as  the  Lucchefe  looked  with  $n 
evil  eye  upon  the  Florentines  on  account  of  the  injuries  they  had 
fonjnerly  received,  and  die  continual  appreheniion  in  which  they 
flood  of  them:  fo  that  Capponi  was  often  in  danger  of  being 
-knocked  on  the  head  by  the  populace,  and  his  going  thittyir  wwio 
far  from  producing  any  good  efreft,  that  it  only  ferved  to  revive  their 
former  animofity*  The  Florentines  likewife  took  the  Maraui&s  of 
Mantua  and  Ferrara  into  their  fervice  again,  and  earneiUy  JoJltcitcd 
the  Venetians  to  let  them  have  Count  Carlo,  the  Son  of  ftttceb  da 
Moatone,  and  Deifobo  the  Son  of  Giacopo  Piccinino,  wl&k  after 
■majiy  .cavils  and  demurs  was  at  tail  granted  by  the  Venetians  who 
?haiing  .concluded  a  truce  with  the  Turk  had  no  pretend  iftft  to 
cexdufe  their  not  complying  with  thofe  importunities,  an4  began  to 
ibe  Something  alhamed  that  they  had  fo  notorioufly  violated  the  arti- 
cles of  the  confederacy  betwixt  them.  Count  Carlo,  thei^efore*  and » 
Deifobo  came  into  Tufcany  with  a  confiderable  body  of  tagd**  <  and 
being  joined  by  as  many  forces  as  could  well  be  {pared  from  the 
■  --------  ^  ^ 

f/loria  AgK  ioittni  Fiirentim  M  P.  Giufu  Ntri.  In  the  Library  belonging  to  die  fa- 
mily of  the  Aroari  at  Florence,  it  preferred  a  manufcript  fbfio  volume  of  oririaal 
Letters  written  fcj  shis  Donate,  none  of  which  have  yet  been  publlfhed,  except  met* 
Aluuuuio  Jliraccim,  dated  March  34*  1454.  Several  of  his  works  are  how  left;  He 
was'  In  high  efteem  with  the  Cardinal  pf  ravia,  as  is  tpanifci  /ron  the  Letter  he  re- 
ceived from  him,  which  tore  pubKihed  amongft  thofe  of  his  Eminence,  He  died  at 
Milan,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year«f  Tiis  age;  from  whence,  his  body  was  carried  back 
to  Florence,  and  buried  in  the  Chinch  of  theCarthuftans,at  the  public  charge.  A  very 
eloquent  Oration  was  fpoken  at  Mb  faneral  by  Chriflopher  Landini  j  and  his  memory 
.honoured  with  the  following  Infoiption,  written  by  Politian  : 

Donatus  nomen,  patria  eft  Florentia,  gens  mi 
Acdauola  domtis ;  darus^ram  eloquio. 

Franeorum  ad  regem,  pttrfee  4m  crater  abirem, 
^  In  duds  Aogujgeri  rernihqt  accubui. 

Sic  vitam  impendi  patrise,  quae  me  indc  itlatun 
filter  aiajorum  nunc  cmcres  fepeiit* 

Marquis 
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Marquis  of  Ferrara's  8i^yf  wl^h,ww ^nt  j^opgofe  tba^iin^thc 
DuJte  of  Calabria,  the^  immediately  marched"  together  in  order.'tpj 
give^tld  to  San  ^eyerjinQ*  •whofc  ^^^wffetwain^d  iipon  the 
banks  of  the*SercMo:  and  though  that  Comnra&r^af  firft  feemed 
determined  to  engage  ouraApy,,yot  wjben  it  diiwf  njear,  he  thought 
proper  to  file  tiff,  and,'  rettfjn}ed> tp  ffcc  q^itc;* ^  ^^iinjgi^^a  wberc^ 
he  had  lain?  before  he  invaded  &$  terr^ories ".of  ^P^tf\ffi^™1&hk 
Count  Carlo  loon tetQok  all InaJc/jjCoci  tocK  the,  cacniy.J^  made, 
themselves  raafters  of  in  that  country. J 

.  Tfie-j^orentines  being  now  freed  by  the  retreat  of  San  Severing 
from  all  apprehensions  on  that  fide,  collc&ed  their  forces  into  one- 
body  and  encamped  betwixt  Colic  and  St.  GiminiaoQ*  But  sis  thej£ 
were  nfiany  both  of  the  Bracc^pan  and  -  Sfafz^fijan  parties  in  th^ijc 
army  after  their  junction  with  Count  Ct^lo».the^in;ofity  that  had  ia 
long  fubfifted  betwixt  thoie  two  fa&ions  began  to  revive  in  fiich  4 
paannaythat  it  was  apprehended,  if  they  had  continued  much  longer, 
together,  they  would  certdnly  Ijaye  come  to  an  open  rupture :  to 
present  .jjrhich,  it  was  thought  proper,  to  divide  tjie  ^rmy,  again; 
and  that-  one  part  of  it  ihould  march  into  the  confines  oJf  Perugia 
under  Count  Carlo,  and  the  other  take  poft  near  Poggibonzi,  where 
theyihoiild  encamp  and  fhrow  up  fuph  lines  and  entrepchments  as 
might  eflt dually  hinder  the  enemy  from  penetrating  any  further  into 
the  Florentine  dominions.  By  this  itep  they  hoped  hkf^vife,,  cither 
to  tfivide  the  enemy's  forces,  or  to  gain  fgme  other  cpnfiderable  ad- 
vantetee  ;jfor  they  thought  that  if  they  did  not  iivid^  Co^ai;  Carlo 
would  be  able  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Pprugia  (in  which  place 
it  tfcaa  reported  he  had  a  very  great  infercfl)  and  u  they  did,,  the  Pope; 
nuft!  be  obliged  to  fend  9  powerful  army  to  the  relief  of  that  town  : 
and  to  c^arrafs  his  ^c^e^wm^ch. »Jt^rpqffiMe  bv  ?4J  qjhet 


,  djTb  £uri}iJ 

of  iJJf^f^H^  Wt JWuipccfidful  content  with  Corentfo  Vitdli  for  the 
gov^nm^nt^r  that  place)  with  a  tjody'of:  forces  fu^de^ttpfuftpo^t 
his  pretentions^  «and  ordered  lym  fp  ^dy^c^ ja^^qe^;^  ta  cou$  tq 
the  towjj^jta^id.  ufe.  his  utn^qjt  '^d^yo\w  pljper^Q  jj&uc^it  into*  his 
own  power,  or atTeaft,  upon  anjj  tenxJv*q;t^  pbedience 

to  thc,£hunrtu     .  *    #    ..^'  \.  ■*■  !  .  w  '""4;t  ];. ^  ^ 

In  t^efe  meafures  'fiirtune^i^ODuSd  J|t- j&fl?i""t9L  favour  the* Ffaren- 
tines  :  for  Count  Carlo  nuch^  in  the  terri?- 

tories  of  Perugia:  and  Yitefli  (though  neVcould  not  reduce  Caftello) 
was  matter  of  the  whole*  Cpujjtry  roundafcrnHtj  jyhichu he- plun- 
dered, without  any-  oppositions  •  The :  force?  that  were  encamped  at 

Vol.  I.  .<    *    .-:::'.■/ \    H%tf    .-    --.•■■        Poggihonzi. 
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Poggtbonzi'iattfirife  made  Atilj  exeurfioas  *prtor  the  rery  waif*  of 
Siena?.'--"     -•'     v-     :.  .--:  .  -- 

.  Thm  far  the  tmdertakmg*.  of  the  Florentines  feemed  to  peomife 
focesfr:  but  their  hopes/. were  -feon-  damped-.  For  in  the  firft.place, 
Count-Garlo  died'  juft  at  a  mne  when;  they  had  conceived  therntateft 
hopes-  from  Ins  comtaeVr  nevertheleft  m>  death  would  have  been  of 
ferrice  to  them,  if  they  fed  known  how  to  improve  the  Victory 
which  they,  gained  far  cottfequenoc  of  it.  For  as  foonas  it  came 
to  be  known,  the  Commander*  of  the  Pope's  army  wbidHiad  already 
marched  towards  Pemgiai  thinking  that  event  would  fbrniib- them 
wim  an  advantageous  opportunity  of  attacRih£  the  Florentines,  im- 
mediately advanced  towards  them  tnd  encamped  upon  the  banks  of 
me  lake  at  tnediftanee;tjf -about  t|ne  miler  from  them.  Girthe 
^merhand;  Giaco^CWc«iardia?/comttifi^  of  the  Florenthieunrjr, 
-by  the  advice  of  Robetta  da  Rimini,  who,  after  the  death  .of 'Count 
Carlo,  was  efteemedthe  beft  and  moft  experienced  Commander,  tfacy 
.  hadi  determined  to  wait  for  the  enemy  and  give  them  battle,  as 
they  pretty  "weH  guefied  at  the  draft  of  theif  fbtwartinefs  to  engage : 
fo  that  they  ffictt'after  catti?  to  art  atom  near  the  Lake,  Tg  J  («'  the 
very  fem?f&^  Where  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  fonhefly  gave  the 
.Romans  £>  memorable  a  defeat)  in  which  however, .  the  Pope's  forces 
were  ftffafly  wqtedv  The  new*  of  thi<  Victory  was  received  with 
great  joy  at  xrorence  bom  by'tne  magutrates '  kntr'commOn  people  j 
and  it; would'  fiaye. been  of  .donfideraWe  advantage  afr  weilas-  reputa- 
tion to  thefr  arms,  if  that  had  m>tbeenj  prevented  by  the  dh^enfions' 
which1  afofe  ambngft  me  reft  of  their  forces-  at  PbegrWi'^,-  irid  the 
pnOgrefs  that  One  army  had  made  been  rendered  ineflt&ttal  by  a 
mutiny  that  happened  ni  the  other.  Fox  as  the  latter  had'  conirnitted 
great  depredations  in  me  Country  round.  Siena,  a.  quarrel  juofc.  be- 
twixt the  Marouiies  of  Mantua  andFerrara  abonr'  the  diyinon  of 
the  plunder;  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 'he%fit  that  thetf  forces 
attacked1  each-  other  fword  in  hand :  fo  mat  the  Florentines,  finding 
mere  was  no  good  to  be  expe&ed  from  them  whifft  the^-  continued 
both  together,  gave  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  leave  to  return  koine  with 
thole  that  were  under  his  command* 

The.  Florentine,  army  being  jhus  weakened  and  deprived  of  one 
of  its  Generals,-  fo  great  diforder  and  confufidn  enfoed  in  the  camp, 
•that  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  men  lay  with  the  Neapolitan  forces 

9[gJ  Aitoctttiy^e*ZiW»Yr  'frafititimii  k'fafcttt  the  Lake  if  Pempa^  .neat'  which, 
Eltfniniuk,  the  Rwrnaa  Gtri&d+  *wtoh&fa&thQ\&ad*,cf  tit  toe*,  were  kiBM  in  battle* 
u\i  the  rcA  «f  his  army  routed  by  Htyiflbfrt    Lh,  1,  xxii/asp.'6,  n. 

near 
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jiear  Siena,  taking*  epdtege  item  tWr&Jfcorda  tod  <Kv£&on«  boldly 
advanced  towards  than  with  a  reibhtfion  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
battle:  upon  which,  the  FIprefttidM  not  «nifti»g  10  th«ir  «rmp,  nor 
their  numbers  (though  much  fuperior  to  the  enemy)  nor  the  titration 
of  their  camp,  which  was  exceediM  ftrong,  witbpitt  waiting  for 
their  approach,  ran  away  at  the  nfflt  flght  of  sta  duft  which  they 
Taifcd  in  their  marqhj,«p^Mt  their.,  .baggage,,  cermgetv  and  artilt- 
lery  behind  them,  all  which  4&'vtf»iWet  hands  tf  > the' Efculse*  for 
inch  wot  the  [6]  th*  portrctonery  *ad*want  ef  diicipHne  in  their 
armies,  at  that  time,  that  the-  ttrtnwg  of  .a  hprfe'a  head  or  tail  oaten 
determined  the  fucce$«f  an^Bterf  ritt.  This.  a-Out  greatly  enriched 
the  ^Neapolitan  ibldierA  ajnd-faucfcl*  «MMtT  into  the  Fklnatftoea, 
as  the  (pay  at that f4nw««^»4y  W«u»e*;uji<^  ttertofdea  ?of  tfae 
war,  but  waa  inwlfd  by  fcf  «to«^^  tiat^theiOitoms 

were  forced  to  flyantoAe">GQ»*ntryj  whjeh-*id^rnocli  txiiihecan^ 
itanaiianoixaftined'tytlieta  their,  foldiery': 
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[*l  The  It»Iwn. word  is  £*»«**;  Wfa$h««^?e*r.?nay.»«  ads**** ip%»  *^ 
EngUjfc  language,,  $  can't  fell, >   ,ThcJearj 

allows  of  F^Mmt  pi:  Poltrmi  /as  he  tpdl     ,     r __  ^  .  _v 

JW/rwi  j.-  front  whence  &*jr  thrive  ptormMia  atid'/totfrfcwrfc    Why then  may  Aoi  this 
venl  be  admitted  as  or«H  «  others  of  the  laeae  family,.  **••  rtgispjt  from,  ngjri,  and 
:<fa«w/y /fool  bup/eittc*  i  rtf  we  can, find  *  word  «Oi«nQe>r  Jsjs^aiage  mem';sxnfe*lro 
titan  any  in  our  own,,  why  fhpuW  i^  nof  he  adopted^  In,  Jhoct*.  wjut  is  the  Jb-nglUh 
'tenets  1A.  general,  But  a  mafe  of  iorrow^d  wards  ?  IT  every  natjon.  was*  to  take  back, 
its onn,l*i**ftiid  we  JbduW-nWIte <s  fibtor « fi**t  as  tfceTW, w*teTrffo-wa*.pliJcked 
•f.a^rfihe^fetfJwaK  j|E)Wf  4tp  bete*  W  Aiaibe  «an«eaalM  tfcainen..  .*  Baale 
w^^si4faJ^^,;Jo^^sjjM^,i«  *i»  F*^  -P» *»***  bj^riinafaadyMand;thj>  ffefei;  «f 
She  ftnKUe,  continue  the  fyne.j.  bu.t new  .nhgdjcplogy  qha^ges.muoh.at  .once,;  it, altera  • 
noC'tte^n^e  Rones  of  toe  buHcling,  but  the  order  of. the  columns. "  Sigrii$cant  words, 
tbejie&rc^dr  fttaign,jgrdwth; ought »ather  to HW«ferl&dd,'llitn  rudely  aiid'MnnofjntaMy 
thrift  tout1  oti4oofs\  ta>  eynr  gfea*  Jsej*ooji!w::*j»Jt  ft  w«;t£*ttt>(aMt  JreJl  ioftesd  a-  ward; 
*&Xlt$tetodr  ii^¥jced;<is»ra^i^*sd^^^ 

«a|;Ael^wj|aoSaHatteri,,  .-.«,■».«,,  k-   :■  .  •'.   ft  ..!■•   .     ■  •     •' 

u  Not*  fbratVus  auctor- 
"    "  Natuw  TO^que."'  -'       '>V'     '    ■    '    '  *•  -' 

'Pcrmiocr.^— How  could  qurbnguage  have  !9tfpra^a^^V^^^Qe  Vw •  *  J  Iwff- 
p^c,»m*Wy  mult!  *c  httty  enough V fay  j/EBK*'I  &dV^^i?itaiife .t*. 
lobirfon^oca  t$c:autliorfty  of  ^  Jo^Jj^i^  to^*c^^i)I  H  btftrt ;  *rfl  have 
been  a^d^that  k  ^foraKrlptitai^  to 

and  laid  afidc,  dot  bccaule  a  bctccr/gr  maecdla^daii^a  o^e,  ^lututed  ^n  il)&  puce,  -put 
fronungly  out  of  mere  humour  and  caprtte,  whic^'it  Ap7att^iiany  tJtUcriifortJSf^aj 

Qutm  penei  axbHrium  eft,  ct 'jus  ct  noraur  loqued3i^ 

•    '«■■-!  HlLli.a  fcr 
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fcr  thofc  thri^p&e(^*toitetfd<*of'>&&  and  Ella,  having 
^etired'thitnef  to  avoidthttjfeffitaft**  immediately  rah  back  With  fuc& 
precipitation  to  ^^n^^MiitMl^ftniilies  and  ftioft  valuable  effects 
andtne  very  labotir*r*a*d5*RAn»  Who  occupied  their  eftates,  that 
■all  the  reft  of  the  Citizens-  expected  every  minute  to  fee  the  enemy 
at  their  gatw.  ttf  thlff  panic  thttfe  that  had  the  care  of  'conducting 
■da  war tfeat  orders  w  their  fortJift- Which  hod5  ihadfr'foj^od  a  pn>* 
greft  wi<lie«tfrtK>ft«'*f«  Perugia,  to  •march  out1  of  that  Country  into 
^e.Vaktrf  El^to'toikteT^^agamft  fheel^my  tnere,  who  after 
their  late  fuccefrhafroverfcran  alt  the  adjacent  Country  Wimdut  the 
Jeaft  oppofrtiOB.  "Andv  though  that  army  had  reduced  the  town  of 
Pennghritfelf  <«b  filch  titttMfsihat fc%raV\!aily  etfpeco*d  to  furrender, 
yerthe  «oretitl»&  tk^hVlt'mbte^dent  In  their  ^refehtcircum> 
ftances  Jtoudefanl  tbeteown  dwttnk>n»<lfan  to!ininade  thofe  of  others'. 
This  lalttiy  diifefoi^'hairn^^feu1  the  fiege  of  Perugia  juft  when 
they  ww*  «pbrt  the  vwry  point  of  candying  that  town,  imniealately 
advancedtowards  St.  Cafciano,  a  Caftle  about  eight  miles  from  Flo- 


the  Florentine  arttly  out  of  the  territories  of  Perugia*  feeing  there 
ww  nothing  further  tfrtl^torehended  on  thitUde;  began  to  recover" 
their  fpmts,  jfljd  cyei^;.d^' copMnjtled  great  ravages  in  the  parts 
about  J^iczxoafld  Cortona :  yfhilfa  the  army  under  the  Command  of 
the  Duke  of -Calaork,5 -whichhad* routed  tne  Florentines  at  Poggi- 
bonriThad  in  the  «nrtt  'pfece  "mUde  themfelves  mstnW  of  that  town ' 
and  then  taken  Vico,  litfcf  fackga 'C4rtaldo ;   after  wttch  exploits,,, 
they  marched  away  from  that  ficfe  with  a"  great  booty  and  laid  fiege 
to  Colle  a  town  which'trf-t^ofe  times  wasr  thought  very  ftrong'r  and  as  ' 
die  inhabitants  *rert  Well  afffededto  the  Florentines,  it  was  noped 
they  would  find  fufficient  employment,  for  the 'enemy,'  till  they  could 
get  all  their  forces  together. 

This  being  at  laft'efFecred,  their  general  rendezvous  ;Was  at'  St, 
Cafciano :  and  as  die  enemy  continued  the  fiege  of  Colle  with  great 
vigour,  they  refolved  'to'  mirch 'that  wf  in  order  to  encourage  the  . 
garrifon  to  make  a  brave  defence,  and  to  .oblige  die  enemy  to  proceed  . 
with  more  circumfpection:  and  abate  their  fury,  when  they  faW  dieir  ' 
army  fo  near  them.    Por  thisjrtn^pbfe,  'diejr neci^pedJfrohi.StT  CafV ! 
ciano,  and  advanced  to  St.'  Cmiiniaho,''  abbut  five  miles  from  Colle,  . 
from  whence  they  daily  harrafied  the  Duke's  Camp  with  their  light 
horfe  and  the  beft  of  then- infantry .    But  thisv^S  of  little  reliefto 
the  town ;  for  as  the  garrifon  was  in  extreme  want  of  all  manner  of 

provifions, 
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prpvifiens*  if  Wis 'foiled  to-  fyrrender  oft  the-ri^tecntfe  (^^o^nr1 
bef,  ta  the  .great  modification  of  the-  Florentines  and  Hbriiriiph'of 
the -enemy;  especially  of  theSfcaefe,  w^,  befid&the  hatred*  they 
boo?1  tp  the  Florentines,  had  a  particular  enmity  to  the  inhabitants 
ofv.pHc.        .  ...  "...      -    .     ..  ■•.   •;—  .,:  .     . 

The  winter  being  now  pretty  far '  advanced*  and  the  -ieafotx*  no 
longer  fit  for  the  operations  of- war,  the  Pcme  ttd  the- King  of 
Naples,  either  to  -  flatter  the  Florentines  with  the  iho&e^of :  a  peace, 
of  that  they  might  thenifelves  enjoy  the  pleasure  of*  their  late  liiccell 
in  tranquillity,  made  them  an  offes  of-  a  truce  lor  thrtomdnths,  and 
gave  them  ten  day  ^  to  cpafider  of  nty  and  return -an  anfwer :  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  the  Fldrentine*  >ient  them  word,  "-^fiiey  w6re 
ready  to  accept  of  it.''  But  as  it  generally  happens,  4hat  people,-  trho 
are  wounded;  feel  more  pain  when  their  blood  grows  oooi  than  at 
the  time  they  Received  the  wound,  the  Florentines  after  this  fhort 
interval  of  repofe  became  more  fenfiblfeof  the  damages  thcr  had 
fuftained,  and  the.  Citizens  began  to  upbraid  each  other  with  die 
errors  land  mficairiages  that  had*  happened-  during  the  courfe  of  this 
war ;  complaining  heavily  of <  the  large  f urns  of  'money  that  Jhad  been 
expended  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes  which  were 
levied  upon  them  without  any  dUUndtion  or  reafonable  proportion. 
And  thefe  reproaches  were  not  only  circulated  in  private  companies 
ind  conventions,  but  complained  of  Without  any  referve  in  the 
public  councils  and  affemblies  of  the  people  -,  and  m  fo  free  a  man- 
ner/ that  one  of  the  Citizens  plainly  and  openly  told'  Lorenzo  de9 
Medici  that  the  City  neither  could  nor  would  bear  fo  heavy  a  burden 
any  longer,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  think  of  a  peace.  Upon 
thfcfe  complaints  and  remonftrances,  for  which  Lorenzo  was  Jfennble 
there  was  much  rcafon,  lie  held  a  coOftkation  with  fbmc  of  his  friend* 
upon  whole  judgment  and  fidelity  •  he  moft  depended ;  in  Which  it 
was  concluded  (fince  the  Venetians  were  fo  cold  and  infincere,  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  but  a  minor  and  fufficiently  embarrafied  in  his 
own  affairs)  to  feek  fome  new  alliance  which  might  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  them.  But  they  were  in  doubt  whfetber  they  Should  have, 
recourfe  to  the  Pope  or  the!  King  of  Naoles :  hbweifcr,  after  much- 
debate  they  preferred  die  alliance  of  the  King>  ■  fc*  HkrfyUo  bo  more 
firm  and  durable  than  the  othej f  considering  the  WWfs  of  VtheV 
Pope's  reigns,  the  difference  of  di&ofition  in  A^^  , 

little  account  which  they  make  of  fecular  Pririd*,  and  their  contempt 
of  all  treaties  and  engagements :  for  which  reafons^  no  Prince  can 
entirely  put  his-  confidence  ia  them,  nor  Venture  his  fortune  with 
"        *  ■:::wn'  '  fafety 
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upon  the  fame  bottom.    $o  that  whofoever  enters  into  any  alliance 
with  a  Pope  in  time  of  war  or  danger,  may  perhaps  find  him  ftcddy 
as  long  as  things  jjo  well  j  but  if  they  take  a  different  turn,  he  is 
Aire  to  be  defertedj  as  they  commonly  have  one  fubterfuge  or  other, 
and  at  the  worft  can  melter  themlelves  under  their  fpintual  power 
and  authority  [*1.   Vfkca  it  was  determined  therefore,  that  it  would. 
be  a.  more  eligible  expedient  to  focure  the  friendship  of.  the  King  of 
Naples,  they  JtflotigKt  it  wtyild  be  proper  that  korcnep  Mmfelf  ihouM 
go  to  hia  c'ourt'fbr  didt  purpo£ :  for  the  more  deference  end.  com- 
plaifirice  tfcey  (hewed  to i  that  'Prince,  the  greater  would  he^bepro-r 
batility,  ^eyjuftly  concluded,  of  bringing  atoutjAxccojociUarion 
with  him.    This  point  being  fettled,  M>renjiQ  left  the. •care.  and. 
„       ,  \*Q*  °f  tf*e  C*jy  to  Tomaib  ^odejiai,  at.  thaj^JHrcGonia-r 
lonier  of  Jtifjfeicej  and  letting  out  from  Florence  in  Acbjigroriuag  of 
December*  he  loon  after  arrived  at  Pifa  (in  order  to  proc^t'by  Sea 
to'KapJtes)  fjrem  whence  he  wrote  *  letter  to  the  Sfeuiory  to  ac- 
quaint thenvwith  the  motives  of  tos  journey.  .In  anfwer  td  which,, 
the,  Jhgoiory,.  to  give  him  the  greater  reputation  ani  credk  with 
the  Hang,  appointed   him   their  Atetauador  eytoaojdtaary  with 
full  jpower  to  conclude  %h  an  alliance  with  Jitm*  as  mould  feenx 
in  his  judgment  moft  advantageous  to  ,ths  Republic  of  Florence. 

About  this  time,  R,oWl#  Siu\  $eve* ino*  ia  conjunction  with  Lu- 
dfrvica  and  A&anio  (for  &s£r  feothetf  Sibrea  was  oow.OBad)  iuradeiL 
the  Duchy  of  Mflan-  iij,  hopes  of  ftifulating  themfeban.  ia  theic 
Country  i  and  having  feezed  upto  Tortona*  threw  the  City  ef  Milan, 
itfclf  and  all  its/tetntories.  into  ftch  confufion,  that  the-Duchefi  was 
advi&d  to  recall  the  &fof?elcans  to  put  an  end  tat  fteie  injs&uae  dif- 
coyrds  by  reflating  them  to  their  Jgcmef  authority  andiiHans  in  the 

¥)vernment.  The  peribn  that  gave  tor  this,  advice. web  Antonio, 
a&no,.  a  Fenrarefe  and;  a  maaaftvexy  low  birth,,  wop*  coming  by- 
chance  ta  Mi^ap,  happened  tt>b«  taken  notice. of  by  the  late  Duke: 
Galeazfo*  and  wac  xeipominenYla4  by  hiro  as  a  Valet  de  Ghambrc  toi 
his'  Duchefk    Wfc  m%h  aftet  the  death,  of  the.  Duke  became  f.v 

8 real  a  favowite  w*&  tfo  fiuche^  -Cfttber  «a  accounts!  fthe  grac<~> 
iloeS  of  hip.  jMifcnfor  itfpc^tnej- fcciet  icafcn,  jthit  he  in  a  man. 
Mf  governed-  the  State,,  to  ;*jie .  jjrqtf  sneetifkatbii  of  her.  chief  mini- 
f&r  Cecco,  a  petfoapf  great IKtidom  and  long  expericneem  affairs ; 
w^''lfeere$ire«deavwred  ti> Man  >hi»  authority  by  doing  him  all 
theiUptikca  be  ceuJUotafe  with  the  jaiKhefi  ahdf.aH.ather*  tfcuf 

.  ■■>  .    :.  . »    .►' 
|/J  MscbisWtieiNet  t+fri-tKmtfiirto  tort  w^  K^HWonpGfcamt  VfflL  .«*!  • 
if  ipay4>e  confidered  sua proof  of  ha impartiality. 

'  !f  ■•     had 
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had  any  (hare  in  thte  A<fenltiiftmti6h/  T3tit  Taifmb  being  foon  aware 
t>f  this  fefolved  to  take  his  r6verigi>  ,  and  for  that  purpqfe,  as  wejl 
as  to  fbrtify  himfelf  by  the  &ppott  of  other  friends,  he  advifed  the 
IDudrtfe  to  recall  theS/orzefcahs^as  Jhe  fpbn  after  did,  without  ever 
cbtfulting  Oecco,  or.  fi>  touch as  acquainting  him  with  her.deilgn  : 
tepon  which,  that  Minifter  is  faid  to  have  told  her  f*  that  ftie  had 
dorfe  4  thihg  that  ^ttuld;doft  Him  his  life,  and  deprive  her  of  the 
^♦Williiteht  of  iCtitkiaV'^'A  pretMion  that  was  noting  after  ful- 
nlfitf  1  fef-  CtcC6  was  {Jut  to  death  by  Ludovico ;  and  Tafliho  being 
ialli  driven  but  6f  the  ftfilantfe  doricunidnjj,  ,the  Du chefs  was  fo  ei- 
'a&d&tttl  it  lt.tluA'.flft'ieft  {He  City,  and  gpe  up  the  guardianship 
or  her  Soft  to  his  unde  Ludbvico;  yrtio  haying  now  got  the  Govern- 
thebt  of  Milkn  folely  into  his  own  l>ands,t  fully  compietted  the  ruia 
Of  lt&y,  as  we  fhafi  tiicvt  heteafte* in  its  proper  place.      , 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  (et  outv  fqr  Naples,  as  wp  faid  ^efcpre, 
ahdthe  truce  betwbtt  the  parties  at'  war,  not  yet  expired,,  when  ne\ps 
arrived  at  Florence  diat  Ludpvico  Fregofb,,  by  means  of  a  fecipt 
corre$ondence  which  he  held  with  fbme  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sere-    . 
«a»a,  had  Ihdderily  ifiadi  himfelf  matter  of  that  town,  agd  irapri- 
foned  every  .body  were  .that  adhered  to  the  Florentines.    Tfhis  event 
exceedirtglydhstBrihed  the  Regency  of  Florence,  as  tKey  imagined  it 
wa$  wtOT^'oWing  to  the  contrivance  of  King  Ferdinand  :  and  they 
could  not  help  complaining  of  thefe  hoftilities  with  much ,  bitter- 
ncfs  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  (who  then  lay  with  his  army  at  Siena) 
fo  bafely  and  uiigenerbufly  renewed1  b*£bre  the  expiration  ot  the  truce. 
But  the  Duke  in  return  gave  theiri  Aeftrongeft  afluranqca  both  in  a 
letter  and  by  an  Ambaflador  whom  he  feht  on  purpofe,  that  what 
had  been  done  was  without  either  his  knowledge  or  approbation, 
or'thfe  privity  of  his  father.     Tills  however  was  but  rmaUcbnfok- 
tion  to  the  Florentines  in  their  circumftan^es,  as  they  faw  their  finan- 
ces exhaufted,  the  head  of  their  Republic  in  King  Ferdinand's  power, 
one  War;  already  upon  their  hands  with  that  Prince  and  die  Pope, 
another  likely  to  enfue  with  the  Genoefe,  and  that  they  Jiad  no  ally 
to  ftand  by  them  in  their \  diftrefs :  for  they  defo^ired  of  aay  fiy- 
ther  alfiftance  from  the  Venetians'!  and  inftead of  expecting  fuccour 
from  Mihn,  wfclte father  afraid  of  a  government  fo  variable  and  fluc- 
tuating.   The  only  hope  they  had  left  yva$  in  Lorenzo'.*  negotiation 
with  the  King  of  Naples/  •      \f,  ■  'J-.   . 

Lorenzo  upon  his  arrival  there;  was'  received  with  mtch  honour, 
not  only  by  the  King  himfelf,  but  by  the  whole  City  alfo,  the  peo- 
ple flocking  in  gfeat  numbers  to  fee  a.  man  upon  whofe  account 
done  die  war  was  faid  to  have  been  begun,  and  whom  (though 

it 
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it  was  intended  to  ruin  him)  dj^,powerfiilkieft..of  thofe  enemies 
whole  attacks  he  had  fo  ysrdl  lupgppted,  ftUl  rendered  inoie  confi- 
deratrie.  Not  long' after,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  his  Majefty* 
in  which,  he  gave  feeler  a^  afcoui^  of  Italy  atlhat  time,  thetem- 
jiers  and  intejeffe  of  the  fevpral  princes  ancjf  States  m  it>  and  fearer 
ientcd  the  benefits  that  might  be  hoped  for  from  a  pwe,, as  well 
as  the  evil  confequenecs  which  mull  attend  a  continuation  of  the  war, 
\vith  fo  much  ftrength  and  perfptcuity,  that  when  yhfld  pnitiftd 
his  difconrlc,  the  King  could  not  help  admixing  ^Jhand^n^nds 
vf'ljis  addrefs,  and  the  folidity  of  his  judgment*' a$  mu&ashehad 
(dbn^  his  abilities  in  fuftaining  fo  furious  an  invafion  without  the 
affiflance  of  any  allies :  fo  that  he  treated  him  with  ftill  higher  cefoeft 
every  d^y,  and  at  laft  began  to  think  it  would  be  *amyc»;flrifcr  tjung 
to  make  fuch  a  man  his  friend,  than  to  continue  any  longer  at  fsupity 
with  him.-   v  ""7     \;   .    ..  ;  .    .        t       :-7  . ;      /,  ""-^s" 

Keverthelefs,  -  he  detained  him  upon  one' pretence .  or  other,  Jfrpm 
December  till  March,  that  he  might  inform  nimfelf  more  thoroughly 
of  his  difpofitions  and  defigns,  and  fee  likewife  what .  courfe  the 
Florentines  would  take :  for  Lorenzo,  had  fame  eneiqiesi.at  home, 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  feen  him  kept  prifbner  at  Naples, 
and  ferved  as"  Giacopo  riccfninp  had  been.  Thefc  people ,  began  not 
only  to  murmur  in  private  at  his  proceedings,  but  formed  cabals  in 
different  parts  of  the  City,  and  openly  oppofed  any  meafures  that 
were  taken  in  Lorenzo's  favour  in  the  public  Councils  ;  befides  which, 
they  alio  thread  a  report  abroad,  that  if  the  King  detained  him  much 
longer  at  Naples,  there  would  be  a  change  of  government  at  Florence.. 
Ferdinand,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  keep  mm  there  as  Jong  as  he 
could,"  in  hopes  it  would  raife  fome  tumult  or  infurre&ion  amongft 
the  Florentines  :  but  when  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  that  ex- 
pectation, he  difmifled  him  on  the  fixth  of  March,  in  the  year  1479, 
after  he  had  (hewn  him  all  poflible  honour  and  refped,  and  a  league 
of  perpetual  amity  was  concluded  betwixt  them  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  each  other's  dominions. 

After  this,  Lorenzo  returned  with  very  great  increafc  of  reputation 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  by  his  Fellow-citizens,  with  fuch 
rejoyf  ings  and  acclamations,  as  indeed  were  due  to  £0  receqt  and  con- 
futable a  fervice ;  having  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  his  own  life  or 
liberty^  to  procure  the  peace  and  prefervation  of  his  country.  Two 
days  after  l]is  arrival,  the  treaty  betwixt  Ferdinand  and  the  Common- 
wealth was  made  public ;  in  which,  befides  the  conditions,  abover 
mentioned,,  if  was  agreed,  that  the  restitution  of  fuch  places  as  he 
had  taken  from  the  Florentines  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war, 

fhould 
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fliould  be  left  to  Us  Majefty  e  discretion;   that  the  Pazjw  who  were 
imprifoned  ilk  die  Caftle  of  Voltcrra,  (hould  be  fet'at  liberty;  ahd 
that  an  anrtual  penfion  (hould  be  paid  to  die  Duke  of  Calabria  for  a 
•.  -certain  twill.  ■     ■  * 

Upcw  the  publication  «f  this  Ibagtte,  the  Pfcdd  tfttci  the  Ift&e&ns 
-were  highly  ofFdMedf  hi*  Holineft  tfiinkiiig  hiriifetf  ^Tea&tfby 
.  the  Kihg,  and  the  Verietialifc  coolphlning  that  th^  werq  overlooked 
by  thd  Florentine* :  for  as  the  fahMt  Was  in  alliance  With  his  Maje- 
.  -an  and  the  l«»r  with  th<*  R«b*£life  df  Fldretiee  whdft  the  Wat  con- 
Tttfaod,  Ihkf  both  thdUght  tiwritfctvtis  ill  tiled1  in  not  being  iric&deci 
•  in  the  tifea^df  ?&&*}>  U^)tt\fhich,  thtiie  that  were  in  the  Admi- 
HiftrattoA  of  Florfeftfc*  apprehending  that  dfefe  jealoufies  might  occa- 
fiofl  another  and  periiafts  rfcore  dirigerous  war,  reiblved  to  new  model 
their  government*  arid  that  the  difcufllon  of  all  matters  of  import- 
ance (koulft  b6  tmfat&to  a  fthaflfcr  Aiimber  of  Citizens :  for  Which 
parpbfe;  thtfjp  rafifewtfed  a  Council  bf  Seventy  with  authority  to  tran- 
&a  (li&  affairs*  tt  tffcre  <8f  £hej^e5tef1:  conlequence^  This  regula- 
tion put  a  (top  tt>  the  &figns  ofthofc  diat  were  meditating  a  change 
of  govfcrnrtteftt :  and  the  Council,  to  begin  the  exercife  of  their 
power  with  fome  a£t  Ait  might  give  them  reputation,  having,  .ft 
the  fifft  place*  ratified  the  treaty  made  betwixt  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
arid  the  Kirfgbf  Naples,  immediately  fent  two  Ambafladoh,  Antonio 
Ridolphi  and  Pietro  Nafi  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  However,  not- 
withftaiiding  a  peace  waa  now  concluded,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  did 
not  feem  in  hafte  to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  territories  of 
Siena,  pretending  he  was  detained  there  by  fome  difcords  amongft  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  which  were  grown  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
though  he  was  quartered  before  with  his  forces  without  the  walls, 
the  Citizens  now  admitted  them  into  the  town  and  referred  their  dif- 
ferences to  hisr  arbitration.  Taking  this  opportunity  therefore,  he 
laid  heavy  fines  upon  fome  of  them,  others  he  imprifoned,  many 
were  fent  into  banifbment,.  %  and  feyeral  put  to  death. :  from  the  rigour 
of  which  proceedings,  hot;  only  the  Sienefe  but  the  Florentines  began 
to  grow  iufpicious  that  he  fecretly  defigned  to  make  himfelf  matter 
of  that  City.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  it,  as  the  Republic 
of  Florence  had  now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  not  only  the  Pope  but  the  Venetians  alio  become  their  enemies. 
And  this  fufpicion  ieeiiled  too  well  grounded  iboth  to  the  common 
people  of  FloreAce  (who  are  naturally  aptf  to  oafs  their  j  udgment 
pretty  Freely  ori  Fuch  matters)  and  to  the  Gpveftiors  of  the  State, 
every  one  being  of  opinion  that  the  Republic  was  never  in  greater 
Vol.  I.  I  i  i  !  danger 
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fongfil of  lofiingits  liberties  tt\an  at  this  time  But  Cod  who  hit  altifa^ 
wonderfully  preserved  it  in  times  of  ^  the  greatefc  danger  and  diftrefs. 
Jj^hi?;  particular  Providence,  was  pltafed'ta  *vert-  thAt^vftby  +n 
ijoexpefled  event  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  gffaittef  Tuf- 

•WX/Bpfc,  te  rtc  ^opj^.to  King  Pel dinatod,  al*i *fc*  Y61^"**-1  '': 
""'  Mahomet  it  the  Grafid  Turk,  had  ih^ded  Rhode*' ^Wt  ft-Vfety 

fmerous  army,  and  at  th^t  time  lay  .before  the  principal -tfcirn In 
:  Ifland,  whicK  he  jnvefted  for  fevera\  months  :  hMrevct^  though 
lib  army  was  fa  formidable,  and  ih*  fiegc  carded-  on  wjtfi'  tH*«tqioft 
-.*  igou  u  th  c  befi  e£ed  defended .  thef&felffes  With  fixeh  ft&tltiafty  *  chaft 
he  was  forc'cd.atjb^ to  raife  it  With  giwt  difhqnoi*  {*]:':  Biit*  after 
'he  had  abandoned '"that  enterpiize;«he  feftt  part  of  hifc  Jk*t  iowiikis 
Vclona,  under  the  command  of  the  Bafliaw  [7]  Achnttt,  wjiofj -in  niri- 


that  he  not  only  took,  but  plundered  it,  and  p^t  -all  *hfr  inhabitifote 
to,  the  /word;  after  which,  he  fortifiid  both  the  town  and'the  harbottf, 
as  rtrongly  as  he  could;  and  having  difembarked  a  good  body  of 
cavalry,  he  fcoured  the  whole  Country  round,  and  committed  ter- 
rible depredations  [#?].  The  King  of  Naples,  therefore,1  being  fcrt- 
fible  how  powerful  a  Monarchy  he  had  to  contend  tohht  WasW>t  a 

£1]  That  Ifland  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the  yfear:  1*5  ily  when  Solimaa 
II.  was  their  Emperor,  and  Monfieurde  rifle  Adam,  Uncle  to  Anne  de  Mqntmorancy» 
the  High  Conftable  of  Prance,  was  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order  pf  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  or  Jerufalem,  now  called  Knights  of  Malta*  It  is  ranarkabIe*of  Mahomet  II. 
who  was  a  great  and  warlike  Prince,  that  when  he  died,  their,  was  no  mention -mad* 
of  his  exploits  in  the  Epitaph  that  was  inferibed  upon  his  tomb*.  They  feemed  to  t# 
omitted  as  trifling  land  infigniheant,  in  comparffon  of  his  laft  proje£b,  which  yet .  wer* 
but  barely  mentioned,  ITie  whole  confided  of  lefe  than  a  dozen  words,  which  were 
thefe,  I  propofed  to  myfelf  the  Conqueft  cf  Rhodes  and  proud  Italy.  As  if" that  was  fufficient 
to /hew  the  ereatnefs  of  his  courage..  GuilUt..Hift.  d<  Mahomtt  II.  Jiv*  tfii. . 
'  [/]  Machiavel  calls  him  Giacometto. 

[«]  The  City  of  Ottatto  gives  name  to  the  Ptovirtce,  and*  is  C^uated  ;at  .tbe.mouth. : 
of  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  Eaftcrn  coaft-of  the  Peninftila.  .  Ir-was  known  to  the 
ancients  by,  the  npmt  of  Hydrus,  and  i»  the  flexion  cafes  Hydruntis,  &e„  frorfcwhich  It 
has  been  corrupted  into  Otranto*    It  was  formerly. a  very  commodious  port,  till  the 
Venetians  in  a  manner  deftroyed  it ;  fince  which,  it  is  fucpris&ingt  that  neither  the; 
Spaniards,/  not  the  Emperors,  when  in  pofieffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  .Naples,  ever 
tfrpyg^t  it  worth. repairing,  as  it  commanded' the  entrance  into  the  Qfclph*    When  the. 
Baifeaw  Afbmet  la*dcd  thtrq,  it  is. (aid,  h&caiife&the«Archbiflu>p  of  it,  who  met  him. 
in  his  Pontifical  robes  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  to  be.  inhuman Jy  &wa  ill  two,  ahd  all. 
the  Clefgy  *e  could  lay  his  Kinds  on*  to  be 'butchered  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar/   After 
the  death  of  Mahomet  II.  it  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  j  but  it  has.  gone  tp  decay 
more  and  more  ever  fincc*    There  isftilla  Caftk  there,  and  fome  .fortifications,  hue 
tjf  Mogewc  account » 

little 
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little  alarmed  at  this  attack,  and  immediately  5diipatehe£  cx^ifrt ]  to 
the  Courts  of  the  ather  Italian  Princes,  to  inform  them  of  It,  and  to 
d^fire  their  aid  againft  the  common  enemy ;  befides  which,  he  feat 
orders  to  the  ^Dujte  of  C  jlabria,  and  the  fprces  under  his  command, 
in^Jie  tepitorigs  of  Siena^  to  return  to  his  affilUnce,  Wit^  all  poftlBle 
expedition.  *  '     *  . 

But  this  defcent,  though  it  occasioned  great  consternation  in  the 
King  and  the  Duke,  proved  vpry  fortunate  to  the   Florentines  and 
Sie^eie*  as  die  latter  thereby  recovered  their  liberties  which  they 
looked  upon  ^  gone ; .  and  tfie  former  wer?  ijiiraculoufly  delivered 
when  they  thought  themfdves  upon  the  very  'point  of  toting  them : 
in  which  opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  the  regret  theDuke  (hewed 
at  his  departure  from  Siena  *  for  he  could  not  help  bitterly  complain- 
ing, of  fortune  upon  that  occafion,  which  by  fo  perverfe  and  unex- 
posed an  accident,  had  malicioufly  difappointed  the  hopes  he  had 
conceiyed  of  making  himfelf  maner  of  all  Tufcariy.     This  event, 
likevrifc,  gave  a  considerable  turn  to  the  Pope's  difpofition  and  de- 
figns;  for  though  he  was  fo  haughty  and  inflexible  before,  that  he 
would  not  fo  much  as  admit  the  Florentine  Ambafladors  into  his  pre* 
fence,  he  now  on  a  fudden  became  ,fo  mild  and  affable,  that  he  lent 
a  very  favourable  ear  to  any  one  that  propofed  a  general  peace,  and 
caufed  it  to   be  intimated  tb  the"  Florentines,  that,  if  (hey  would 
afk  his  pardon  for  their  late  proceedings,  he  was  inclinable  to  fbfgive 
them.     The  Florentines,  therefore,  refolving  to  avail  themfelves  of 
fo  fair  ah  opportunity  of  making  their  peace  with  him,  fent  twelve 
Ambafladors  to  his  Holinefs,  whom,  however,  he  would  not  admit 
tb  an  audience;  upon  one  pretence  or  other,  for  fome  time  after  their 
arrival  at  Rome  :  but  at  (aft,  things  were  amicably  fettled  betwixt 
tKem,  the  rtieafures  of  their  fiiture  conduft  prefcribed,  and  the  quota 
afcertained,  which  each  party  was  to  furnifti,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
to  fupport  their  common  interefts  againft  the  Turk.     After  which, 
the  Afnbaffadott  beihg  introduced  ko.kifs:  his  HoliaefTs  feet,  who 
w^'  fca^^^  W  the  midfthf  his  C*v 

dinajs,  {q  fecervp  :tytm,°ttey  Beg^h  jta'^cpl^  for  whafc 

had  happened,  fomfctmiefc  by  frtipiitirtg  it  to  abfotdte  riecidflfrty,  fome- 
times  to  thc^malevolehce  djr  othprs,  and  forrietimes  to  the  fury  of  thd 
populace,  ^\v1ioJrtn^^ed"'<hey  had  a  juft  right  to  defend  themfelves^ ' 
as  titty  "fret* ri^(^fmfitc\y :^u6c3ito:%h.  q&b<j^isxc<l*;:  th^ta^'. 
trim  ermmc  warms; -bt  bb  knocked  on  tfiq,  W:  ^nd  «4  they  { 
rildti^t#fe  di%,  th^Mi;  to  «fe  allmcai^  for  their  own  pre'  : 
fenrdtidri,  fthe>  ha<^  been^rced'  to  fatimit'fo'  theic^rfWitfes^Wr1 
of  iaterdids,  and  excommunications,  and  other  mileries, ;  ttfaHrc*ih£  * 

I  i  i  2  ufual 


V  *  *,r,^i  ^opic^opes  of  theiu,  to  i^iutajn  th4fjj^r%8^  .^tjfch  are 
.  looked  uv$i}  as  the  life/ a i)d[  foul  of  free  £tates.  .  Ncyerthe- 
fs,  if  they  ftad  trefpailed ,£gaipft  fr.\s  Holinefs,(  which  yet  ought  la 
_  £  corifidersd  as,  the  effeft  pf  ntc$ffity )  they,  were  ready  ft>  J^akfc  all 
ifratiner  of  i&tisfaftion  and  fuhnjifllpn,  i nappes,  that  his  glsmeQf^; 
after  the  example  of  their blefled  Ttedeehier,  would  then  b#  gau- 
dily jjleafed  tp  extend,  his  m<?j;cy,  *p.  ttpafu  ,, 

To  thU  ajjolqgy,  the  Pope  returned. a  \^.ry, pa/npnaift  qn4  d^aiflfuli 
anfwer,.  in  which  he  fWpfy  upbx^dedthep*  wifeth  eveiy,  thin^  tfrey- 
had  (fone  at  any  tiii\e  to  ofteh^ t^£ £b uich  ^  adding^  Ijcm^v^r,  that* 
iji  bbedkace  to  tl«  Commandments pf  Qp<v  be  wquji%g{v6  wl^ 
was  pa#;  but  that  he'expe^e^  tbe^pj  tp  fee  n}or$  dutj&lfpj;  the&Jw:ei; 
for  it  tjtay  were  not, /they  might  j3,ep,end  upon,  it,  they  wpidd.q^taiply, 
lojfe  the  liberties,  they  fiad  latfily  foupd  fo  ipuch  difficulty  toprsferve  i; 
ahd  juAly,  too^  as  the  gopd  only,  and  not  tjie  qril*  dejfejved,  tfl  live. 
free;  liberty  abuled  being  de^ru&iye  to  thecaf^lye^  as  v^eil  a^atheart, 
that  it  was  a  mart  of  ^^Hqufr\efs,  nqt  of  true  freedom,  and  qf'*< 
diflblute  an4  Pro^*g^  raindj,  to  treat  Gq4  and  his  Chivfih^ith  con- 
tempt i  and  which  U  was  the  duty,  not  oqly  of  Fxin^cs,  but  q£  every - 
ether  Chriftian,  tocprjeft  as  for  ^s  he  was  able,     So  that  thofe  whs, 
had  been  the  occafion  of.tl^jwa^  by  ttair  bad  beJi^viouxt  a^-je^d^ 
continuation  of  it,  by  ftill  worie,  migi^t  thank  thenifelves*  fpjr  .w^iaC 
they  had  fuffpred  j  and  if  it  was  now  at  an  end,  it  was, awing  jtaore 
to  the  goodnefs  of  others,  th?m  any  merit  of  tHeirr  own.     Aftter  this,  ,1 
he  gave  them  his  Beaedi&ion,  an4  caufed  jthe  form  of  the  accom?  J 
raodation  betwixt  them,  to  be  publicly  read  j  tp  which  he  addfcd,  be- 
tides the  other  articles  fttpulated  and  agreed  to,  that  if  the,  Eloren- 
tines  expefted  tp  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  Bluffing,  thsy  mu&  like- * 
wife  fit  out  and  maintain  fifteen  galliesan  coinmUTioo* ,  at  their  own 
expence,  as  long  as  the  Turk  continued  to  make  w^r  up^  the  King- 
dbm  of  Napjeg. 

*  T?he  Ax^fi^o^^^d  nflt  h$p  vraajkipg  h^avy;  cpipptai&ts  <*f  thi&> 
ad&tioi^ap^;^  bqpiJeuV  %t  a^rth^r^ei|JOft^ranc^r  and^ 

alTjfif  inhered:'  twy,  could  majce,  werp  to  no  put  pole  ;  his  Holincfs  i 
cOTt^ued  in^prablef  aDil  they  could  not  obtain  the  k  aft  mitigation 
oril.  *  At  their  return,  jto  Florence,  therefor?,  th^  S^gniory  fent 
Guido  Antonio  Vefpycci*  as  their  Ambailadpr  tp  the,  Court  of  Rome, 
with  full  power  to  ra^dy.  the  accommodation.    This;  fyp1^^  (wito/ 
h^d  lately  t^ur^^'frQBj"  If  is  Emb^fTy  in  France)  >  had.  tj^q  addictffcto 
put  things  upoflj  if)n^]^Worc  fupportable  fouqdatiqi^  witb  his  HolU^ 
nt&,  who  H^ifc^yf'l^,«^y -  otjouc^. ^i|rJu^ «if .  'hif .  liwcmr  and 
rtxoDcO^^  .  y}:/.:        ,  The 


the  Pbpe;.and  feeing  not  wily  the  £ity  of  Steha  left  m  poffeflion  df 
ka  former  liberties,  bat  thfciWfcftfc*  fclfi*  freed  from  aft  appreJfcnfioirf 
af-King^Rmfinaftdf  byN  rf|e  feputttte  6f  the  Duke,  of  Calabria;  witlf 
kt&jfoittet£  out^Tdfomy;  tto<^  thfc;  opporturiitv,  Wftilfl:  the  war 
continued  whk  the  Tark;  <&  ^refling  «he  Krng  16  fortunately  ft* 
ceftofc  the  places*  he  had  taken  from  fficm,,  and  which  were  fett  itf 
the  hand*  of  d*e  Sieiveib;  whert  th6  Duke  quitted,  theii*  territories., 
tbtfJtiK  JEL^  Florentines  would  otherwife 

abandon  him  in  this  exigency,  and  perhaps  might  likewife  make  war 
ipgtotheSiencfe  (^hich  nitoft  deprive,  him  of  the  iffiftahce  he  hoped, 
fop  from  th*  Pbpe,  atnd  either  Italian  Prihces)  at  Iaft  confented  to 
give  them  up  ;  uiat  £b  he  might  attach  the  Florentines  ftill  mow 
firmly  to  his  interefts,  by  new  favours  arid  obligations.  In  this  man- 
ner,- Ibice.  and-neceffity  often  compel  Princes  to  keep  their  proihiies^. 
wherrth* -rtteft  felfehW  treaties  a&d  engagements  would,  have  Uttlc 

After  the  reftitirtion  of  thofe  places,  and  the  reriewal  of  the  con- 
federacy, Lorenzo  de'  Medici  gained  much  more  reputation  than  he 
leaned'' to  haVeloft  both  before  the  war,  and  afterwards  too,  when  the 
Rejpt&lib  began  to  gjrow  Co  fufpicious  of  the, King's  dfefigns  upon  their 
lihdtieaVi  ^  ^t  that  timc^  there  were  manv  who  ntade  no  rcnfple  of 
oalufmiiafting'  himitt  ptibKc,  arid  fdying;  that  he  had  fdld.hxs  Country 
to  lave  httftfelf  '5  that  he  vtas  the  occafion  of  their  being  dripped  of 
their  towhs;,  and  other  dependencies,  by  war ;,  and  would  give,  up 
their  liberties  i|i  time  of  peace:  But  after  they  fa^v  thofe  towns  were 
recovered*,  an*  honourable  £ea<ic  concluded  with  the  Kiri^japd'  the; 
an«erttr  reptittktibh  of  the  Republic  retrieved,,  the  people  of  Florence 
(naturally  prone. to  talk  with  too  much  freedom,  as  well  as  to  judge 
of  every  thing,  not  by  the  wifdom  of  the  defign,.  but  the  fuccefs  qf 
it)  now  began-  to*  change,  their,  note,  and  extolled  Lorenzo  to  the 
flacftj.  a*  one  Whofe  phidence  ^  good  coa4u<ft  had  gained  piore ty 
the:  peace  he  had  made,,  than  their-  ill  fortune  had  deprived  them  of 
inthecai*rfeo£  die  war ;'  aild  fredy  dotifefldd;  that  his  advice'  and) 
addrefs.alofie^  had  been  much  above  a  match  for  the  united  iherigtiv , 
and  utmoft  efforts  of  their  enemies, 

The/Turkifh  invafion  deferred  tic  war,  which  otherwife  was  likely  t 
tohk»5  lwppeiiedvfi^  ahid  Venetians' haft/ 1 


cottxivei^at  th*  |K»ce::^a^^  Florentines  and  t^e 

Kingdf  Nfefter;    B^  was^mbrc*  ^ 

feen*  and  attended  ^withflwiny  hippy  confequences,  fo  the  end  of  it-§1 
was  equally  unexpected,  and  occafioncd  a  g  rear  deal  of  Mtohiifv' 

1  fiat. 
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for?Mahbrtict,lt!Ke  (jrandTTurk^  dying  fuddenly  [«],  fuch  difcord  arbfe 
feonjff ""vhB  Sonsi"  lhat  thofe  forces  which  had  landed  in  Puglia, 
f^in^.mc;iifelves  abandoned  by  their  matters,  came  to  a  caoitulation 
$&ki  :&e  King  of  Niples  and  delivered  up  Otranto  ihtp  W  hands 
flgaW*  So  .'tiifct  vfatti  tfefc  ''^QM.ianj^lh^  Y^ftpiEians  were  Treed  from 
tnfsf  ttilraint,  :^very  one  apprehended  frefli  troubles  would  break  but. 
&ii  pne  Kand,'  the  Pope  was  confederated  with  the  Venetians,  Geno- 
mic/ Bienefe,  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderablc  States  :  and  on  the 
other,  the  Florentines  being  in  league  with  King  Ferdinand  and  the 

'$*] ^  Aohmct  had  left  Otranto  (fays  Cufpian,  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet)  jn  learch  pf 
Hb  Aiafter,  that  he  irijght  confer  with  him  upon  the  progrefs  of  hit  anna  in  Italy,  where 
fo  intended  to  land  mm.     His  menaces  to  that  effe&,  when  he  re-embarked,  threw 
the  Italians  into  the  laft  degree  of  confternation,  and  m*de  them  appreheofive.  of  a' 
Campaign,  which  would  prove  fatal,  as  the  Turfcilh  garrifon  continued  its  progrrfs 
every  day  with  frefh  advantages:  fo  that  Otranto  was  filled  with  Chrrftiaf*  flaveirand 
ttobty:"' Italy  his  fuflered  greater  calamities,  but  never  was  in  fuch'tetfor  vhef6re :  rfie 
inhabitants  teemed  already  condemned  to  weir  the  turban.  It  is  certain,  that  Siictus  IV. 
reprefented  Rome  to  himfelf  as  upon  the  point  of  being  involved  in.  the  fame  Ette  with' 
£onftantinople,  and  defigned  to  leave  it  to  the  protection  of  the  Apoftles :  for  which, 
purpofe,  he  caufed  fome  tallies  to  be  fitted  out,  in  order  to  make  his  efcape  into  Pro- 
vence; and  transfer  the  Holy  See  once  more  to  Avignon.    The  Hiftorians  of  that  age, 
tell  us,  that  Italy  was  in  a  defperate  Condition ;  for  there  was  not  one  fortified  town  in 
it.  which  waft  able  toiiold  out  againft  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufimd  Mahometans,  ecw* 
counted,  as  Jthey  conceived,  by  the  prefence.of  their.  Sultan.    Among*  many  other 
teftimonies  of  their  confternation,  I  fhall  only  quote  the  words  of  SabeiKcus,  a  writec 
of  that  Country,  who  lived  in  thofe  days :  Without  doubt,  fays  he,  Itafy  $uu/f  have  hern 
ttftrlj  ruined,  if  Divine  Providence  bad  not  flopped  the  comrje  of  fi  temUe  a  calamity  if 
tfx  death  of  Mahomet."    The  news  of  this  event  was  received  in  Chriftendom  with  the 
greateft  tranfpotts  of  joy  .that  were  ever  beheld  in  it..  At  Rhodes,  where  it  arrived 
firft,  a  day  of  rcjoycing  was  appointed  on  purpofe  :  but  this  was  nothing  tp  what  was 
done  at  Rome.     The  Pope  tauled  all  the  Churches  there  toj>e  throve  .open,  and  made 
all  the  .trades-people  and  artificers  leave  off  their  woric j  «ve  orders  for  a  fefti val  of  three 
day*,  /or  public  thsyikfeivings  and  proceffions  5  commanded  that,  during  that  time,  there 
fliould  be  mediant  difcharges  of  the  artillery  from  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  put 
a  (top  to  the  preparations  that  wene  jnakihg  to  tranfport  him  into  Franc?.  GfxMet.  biflm* 
de  Mdbemet  II.  lib.  vii.    The  Hiftorian,  fenfible  that  fuch  extravagant  demonftrationa'f 
o(  Joy  might  be  interpreted  to  the  dikdvantage  of  the  Chriftian  Name,  as  th$y  do  not 
trfily  that  greatnefc  of  Soul  upon  which  the  ancient  Roman*  valued  thqmfeltfes,  maker 
tpis  apology.  . "  It  mull  be  owned,  tfcat  the  Chriifcan  Religion  has  made  a  great  dif- 
fertnee betwixt  the  ancient  and  modern  Romans,  and  for  a  rcafon  that  cannot  he  too 
much"  revered.     For  the  ancient  R6mans,  prepoflefled  with  haughty  maxims,  and  a  . 
fyftenxof  Politics,  in  which  pride  had  a  greater  Inarc  than  geherofity,  would  not  exprcfs  - 
tljeir  joy  .upon  the  death  of  .their  enemies,  left  itfliould  be  imputed  to  a  (hameful  appse-  ■ 
heiijion  of  their  power.    Thus  Capftr  affoftcd  ^l^p^atthc  aews  of  Pqmney's  dteath  I 
aifd  ftfctti  hlftory  is'  full  of  inftariccs  of.  ihe  like  'oQsiitatipn.  t  fyit  in  the  Jays  of  Ma- 
hfcmetjW  ddhriftion  orthetorifed^eff'Ajta^  of  rhe  rtioiV' 

facred  myfteries,  juftly  demanded  a  fignal  joy  fof  the  death  of  one  fo  notorious  for 
Sacrilege,  *3.  a  pious  acknowledgment  which  RtoHtf-WM  td  Heaven,  for  th8  prefer- 
vation  of  the  Chriftian  Faith/'  •     '•    •*    *    ••   «•      J        ■'  •* 

.'-■'■':  Duke 
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Duke  of  Milan,  were  alio  joined  By  the  Bologncfc  and  Jfeseral  other 
petty  t»ordst    Th6  Venetians  were  defirous  of  reducing  Ferrara,  ami 
thought  they  had   not  only  iufficient  reafbn  to  •  attempt  itr  but  alia 
great  probability  of  fucceis*     For  the-  Marquis  declare^  Hcilidixot 
thln£  .himfclf  any  longer^  obliged  to  receive  a  Govepbr  from:  the 
Senate  of  Y^hic^  or.to  buy  the  fait. of  them  which  the. inhabitants 
of  thiit  City  ufed,  aa  the  contrad:  was  novfc  atran  end  by  which  the 
Fenrarefft  had  obliged  themfdves  for  the  lafl  feventy  year?  to  fubmit 
to  thofe  two  inconveniences.    To:  this  the  Venetians  made  anfwer, 
"  "that  a»  long as  ht  held  the  Polefinc  |VT  of  them,  he  was  bound 
ip  receive  .  a  Qpyr^rnor  ,  and;  ta*  take  their  talt :  ."  which  the  Marquis 
Utterly  refufirtg.to  comply  with,  the  Venetians  thought  they  had  not 
QfJy  a  jijft  caufe,,  butra  'convenient,  jundure  ta  take:  up.  arm?  and' 
force  him  to  do  it*  feeing  the  Pope  fo  irritated:  againft  the  King  of 
Naples  and  the.  Florentinesv.   And.  to  ingratiate  themfelyes  the  more 
wjthh^fi^npfc  they  treated.  Count, Girolamo  (who  then  happened 
to)bft^.>V^nice) i with  very  great  refped  andcomplaifancc ;  and  hav* 
iftg  conferred  4the  freedom  of  their  City  upon  him,  afterwards  adopted 
hin^intotheiril^obility^^hich  they  always  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
the,highe/t  honQur...  To  raife  afundforthefupport  oi  this  expedition, 
tj^^alfp  laid.fFelh  taxes  upon,  their.fubjedh,,  and  appointed  Roberta 
San Severing  Commander  in  chief,  of  their  forces,  who,,  upon  fome 
difTer6tfc£  betwixt,  him  and  Ludovico  Duke  of  Milan,  had  fled  to 
Tortofla,.  ahd  after  he  had  railed  fome  disturbances  there,  left  that 
City  ai\d  went  to  Genoa, . from  whence,  the.  Venetians  feat  for  him: 
and  made  him  their  General. . 

The  Ltagtt*  on  the  other  hand,  being  informed-  of:  thefe  prepa- 
ngjbpjs ,  for.  a  new  war, .  began  likewife  to  make  all  neceffary  pro- 
vifions  on  their  fide-.  The  Duke  of  Milan  took  Frederic  Lord  of 
Urbino  into  his  pay  k  the  Florentines  appointed. Coftanzo  di  Pefero 
their  Captain  General;  and  King. Ferdinand  the  more  effectually  to 
found  (he.  Pope's  intentions,  .and  difcover  whether  he  favoured  the 
V^etiaj)&  drfgft  upon  Ferrara,, fent  .the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  the 
army  under  his  Command  .to  quarter  upon  the  Tronto,  and  demand 
a  paflage.for,  thofe. forces,,  through  .his  dominions  into  Lombardy* 
that  To  he  might  march  to.  the  relief  of  the  Ferrarefe :  but  this, 
being  peremptorily  refufed  by  his  Hdinefs,  the  King  and  the  Floren- 
tines were  ik*  longer  in  any  doubt  concerning  his  intentions,  and 
therefore  refolved  either  to  fprqe  him  into  a  compliance  with  their 
dejjiandf  or  at  lesft  to  throw  fuch  impediments  in  his  way  aa.fhould 

[t]  The  Poleiint  di  Rovigo,  a  principality  in. the  territories  of  Venice,  to  the  North  . 
*f  the  Po,  and  Weft  of  the  Gidph. 

prevent. 
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prnrcnt  bunfironibadiagnyaffiAanoe  to  the  Venetian*^  whofofekx*%  ^ 

bad  ^Ircadyt^kc&ttkc  field  againft  the  Marquis  of  Ferrari;  aid  after 

they  .had  ovcr-rua.  moft  of  that  Country,  laid  liege  to  Eigaroto,  fc 

jfbrtrcfcof  great  importance  ia  thofe  parte.    The  King  and  th*  Flo- 

smu&bawm&l^  upoAthePcjpe^itb*  ttakte 

x>£  C^briajdWuieed  with  hk  army  towawfc  Rome,  and  being  joiMHA 

J>y  the  family  and  dependants  of  theColonni  (as  the  Urfifu  aAdAdf 

friends  took  part  with  his  Hoiinefs)  made  terrible  Jbavook  in  hit  -iefr- 

jitotics  *  whilft  the  Florentines  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  affiftancc eff 

,  Niccolo.  Vitellit  made  thepfclv*  ntaftesa  of  CaAcBo,  and  fcaviifg 

'  daper)  his  competitor  I,orenao  out  of  that  City  (who  held  it  ifc  thl 

Pope's  .name),  tpey  gave  the  government  of  it  to  Niecolo.  i 

, In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  waa  reduced  to  peat  Anita*'  the  Ckf 
of  Rome  being  at  that  time  mifcrabiy  divided  by  uvtcflne  difrwda 
and  fa&ora,.  andihe  Country  all  round  about  it  daily -ravaged  by 
ibrcian  enemies*  Nevwthekfi*  a*  ho  was  a  ftontif of great  tifefe 
and  oelerrpincd  to  make  a  courageou*  opppfitJon,  he  araom|d»ltol 
bcrto  da  Rimini  [/>]>  his  Commander  in  chief;  and  fltt^g  Ant 
for  him  to. Rome  wbece  he. had  aflembkd  his  forces,  he  rtpffcfarted 
to  him  what  reputation  he  would  gain  by  entering  die  lifts  withte* 
Ids  an.adveriary.  thaaa.  King*,  and  by  delivering  the>Ghtaiibot!t  tfrAe 
dangers  andc  calamitiea  witti  which  it  was  ppprefitd>:  thaff  not  o&ty 
he  himfelft  but  all  his  fucceffbrs  would  look  upon  themftlves  *tf 
under  the  higheft  obligations  to  him  for  ib  meritorious  a  pieoe*  of 
fcrvice;  and  that  he  would  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  it  bbtht  by 
Cod  and  man.  Roberto, having  in  the firft  aiaco reviewed  the'Fbpe'a 
army,  and  examined  what  other'provifions  he  had  mad^advifdd^im 
to  raife  as  many  more  foot  as  he  could  j  which  he  accoidingly  endj^a- 
voured  to  do  with  all  pofiible  diligence  and  expedition.  Dlike  Al- 
phonfo,  all  this  while  was  harrafling  the  adjacent  Country  in  a  grie- 
vous manner,  plundering  every  place  where  he  came,  and  making 
daily  excursions  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  City :  at  wifich,  the  Crti^ 
zen&  were  fa  provoked,  that  not  being  able  to  bqar  tl^oieiriftika'any 
longer,  many  of  them  voluntarily,  offered  their  iertice^  t»  Roberta 
for  die  relief  of  their  City ;  a  tender,  in  thofe  circtwnilances,  very 
acceptable  to  his  Holinefs,  and  which  was  thankfully  accepted.  The 
Duke  therefore,  being  aware  of  thefe  preparations,  drew  off  his  forces 
tofbme  diftance  from  the  City,  imagining  that  Roberto  would  not 
venture  to  follow  him  very,  far  j  and  beoaufe  he  lift<Swife^h&d  fome 
expeftations  of  being  foon  joined  by  his  brother  Frederic,  who  had 

[f>]  Roberto  Malafcft^ 

been' 
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lieea  fcnt  by  Ring  Ferdinand,  and  was  then  upon  the  march  with 
another  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  his  army.  But  Roberto,  find- 
ing his  army  alxnoft  equal  to  that  of  the  Duke  in  horfe,  and  fupertor 
to  it  in  foot,  marched  out  of  the  City  with  his  forces  in  good  order,  -■ 
and  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  encamped  within  two  miles  of" 
thera.  Upon  which,  the  Duke  feeing  him  fo  clofe  at  his  heels,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  now  perceived  that  he  mull  either  be  obliged 
to  fight,  him,  or  raife  his  camp  with  as  much  difgrace  as  if  he  had 
bepn  routed.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to  give  him  battle  (though 
partly  out  of  compulfioh,  and  partly  becaufe  he  was  athamed  of 
behaving  in  a  manner  that  would  be  unworthy  of  a  King's  Son)  and 
having  faced  about  towards  the  enemy,  each  fide  drew  up  their  forces 
according  to  the  difcipline  of  thofe  times,  and  immediately  came  to 
an  engagement,  which  lafted  from  early  in  the  morning  till  noon, 
and  was  fought  with  more  ipirit  and  refolution  than  any  that  had 
happened  in  .Italy  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years  before  :  for,  on  both 
fides,  above  a  thouiand  men  were  killed.  Fortune  at  laft  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Pope's  forces,  who  gained  great  reputation  in  this 
a&ion ;  for  as  they  were  ftrong  in  infantry,  they  galled  the  Duke's 
cavalry  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  turn  tail ;  and 
the  Duke  himfelf  would  certainly  have  been  taken  prifoner,  if  he  had 
not  been  refcued  by  a  large  body  of  Turks  which  entered  into  his 
fervice  after  the  furrender  of  Otranto. 

After  this  vi&ory,  Roberto  returned  with  much  triumph  to  Rome ; 
but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  it:  for  having  drank  a 
great  draught  of  cold  water,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  it  threw  him 
into  a  flux,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Pope's  expence  with  the  higheft  funeral  honours.  His  Holinefs 
having  gained  fo  confiderable  an  advantage,  loon  after  fent  Count 
Girtflamo  with  his  army  towards  Caftello  to  try,  if  polfible,  to  rein- 
ftate  Lorenzo  Vitelli  in  the  poffeffion  of  that  place,  and  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Rimini ;  for  as  his  late  General  Roberto  left  only  one 
Son  at  his  death,  who  was  but  a  minor  and  under  the  guard ianfliip 
of  his  Mother,  he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make" 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  City :  [  q  ]  and  he  would  actually  have  ftu> 

[q]  Who  can  help  admiring  the  gratitude  and  fmccrity  of  the  good  Pontif  upon  this 
occafion.  His  victorious  General,  whom  he  had  been  coaxing  and  cajoling  to  fight  his 
battles,  with  the  moft  folemn  aflurances,  that  both  be  and  all  bis  fucceffirs^  would  lookup*! 
thtmfehts  as  under  thehighejl  obligations  to  him  for  fo  meritorious  a  piece  of  fervice  \  and  thai 
be  would  not  fail  to  be  rtzvarded  for  it  both  by  God  and  man :  this  General,  whom  he  had 
Iikewiie  buried  at  his  own  expence,  and  with  the  highUi  funeral  honour*,  was  hardly 

Vol.  L  -  Kkk  ceeded 


cMa  tft'fift  *to,  if  tficr  wMcv  ftM  fw  MA  atfttka  ^  tfrt  fio^. 

rehtutes,  ^ib^fedMrt^fli  MTtfatfrtrtdr;  tod  to  WVittJNft' 
*'ifaihtier;  that  he  ftiletf  to  JrJs  dttenipt  ftfffi  njofr  ferfttrtlff'a^ 

'  <R^:  theft  th&Wi*^  in  jfeittffidh  at  fcoflie  atid  »  RftftSgfol. 
ifitflreftecitfttinft  KbW  tafcen  Fifearotb,  afterward*  paflfedthe  Ptf5 
atftfcefcufce  0?  Milah's  forces  and  thbfe  of  the  MardflW  bfTttttoi* 
Were  in  great^iforder  upon  the  d&th  of  their  General,  FrtderfcfcJottat 
*r^rbino-,  whVSetyig  taken  ill,  Was  rdftoVed  to  ltoldgii'*  &r  tftfc 
TJccovefy  of  lik  fieaM,.  where  he  died  hot  long  afte*.    &  that  ttfe 


their  utmoft  dndeavours  to  reduce  the  Pope  to  rea&n ;  Uttti^tftelrte 
afte'  to  etfe&  that  ty  dlh't  Of  arms,  they  threatened  liini  wfch  a 
<kheVaf  fcbiiheit  which  already  had  been  fummoricd  ty  the  fifiip^ror 
tb;  .  atfenifefe  at  Bafil.  Upon  Which,  he  was  at  laflfffertUadedV  6'r 
*Sthser  compelled  by  the  iriftancts  of  the  Imperial  Arnbiffaddrs  then 
ar  Rome,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  chief  Cardinals  who  were 
Very  defirbtw  of  feeing  a  general  peace,  to  lend  an  ear  to  filth  mea- 
flifes  as  might  contribute  to  refldre  tfniort  arid  trdhquffllty  iri  Italy  * 
especially  as  he  was  Kkewife  apptfehehfive  that  if  th^  bower  of  the 
Venetians  was  fuffered  to  increafe  to  a  fHl  greater  height,  itwtfuld 
overwhelm  the  Church  arid  all  Italy  in  the  end,  Thefe  mbtives 
determined  his  Holirieft  to  come  to  an  aeeommodaridn  with'  die 
League:  for  which  purpofe,  he  fent  a  Nuhdo  to/Naples* 'wlieVe  a 
confederacy  was  concluded  for  five  years  betwixt  the  Pdfce,  'king 
Ferdinand,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  with  liberty  for  the  V6itetian>. 
tb  join  in  it  within  a  certain  time  if  they  bleated.  After  he  had 
proceeded  thus  far,  he  fent  to  give  the  Venetians  to  uttderftartd,  that 
tfaey  ttiuft  defift  frbm  hoftilities  againft  the  Ferrarefe :  biit  they  were 
ftrar  from  complying  with  thefe  dictates,  that  they  began  to  make 
preparations  for  continuing  the  war  with  greater  vigour:  and  havinfr 
«feated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Duke  and  the  Matquii'iQ  ah. 
aVStton  near  Argehfa,  they  advanced  Kb  near  to  Ferrara  that'  their 
army  encamped  in  a  Park  belonging  to.  the  Marquis  and  almoft  under 
&$  walls  of  the  City.  The  League  therefore,  reiblyed  to  trifle  np 
fcager,  but  to  fend  effectual  fupphes  to  the  aitaftance  of  that  Prince, 

*dM  in  hfe  grave,  Wfofre  he  fcht  an  ftrmy  tb  (trip  hivwidott  and  (W  of  d^r  territories, 
aftd  t*  turn  them  "out  hiked  into  the  vitotfld.  6*  light  a  thing  doe*  gratitude  appear  to 
fxiaces  aiuI  Popes,  when  weighed  in  the  (bale  againbft  ambition  and  felMnuareftl '      - 

4  and 
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.and  accoigin^^^fpfjeiftto  the£>uke  of  Cakbria  ;tormiiieh  #-    '  " 

re#ly  with  W/ajrin-y  under  his  Cgrnma^to,cpnjun<ai0n  with  t^c 

,tWe>  ftwards  Jfertara,  Ifo  Jflorenaines  liWife  fentajl  thejr  forces 

to  his  fuccoor :  and  to  fettle  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  ...the 

Lfagwe  ajgjpimled,  a  cqngnefc  of  their  feveral  Minifterstflhe  held 

atCreyipna;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  j^g^  from  the  Pop*, 

'^ui£G&o)amo,  fcbe  j>uke  of  Calabria,  Liidoviw  S^rza,  J^qreflao 

ter  Mb/tea,  and  femal  other  Italian  Princes,  aifeinb^,  atthat  Gily, 

40-  or^er-jtp  concert  proper  meafures  for  their  conduit'  in  the  en&ung 

^HPgpajjga.;   After  tome  debate,  it  was  thought  fy  ths  Majority  thttc 

ofouid  he  np  Dieanfi  fq  proper  to  reUeye  Ferrara,  as  by  makings 

;|»wer£4.rf}iyerfion  *  .,and  for  ;that  .purpofe  they  .-defired  a  pafiage.&r. 

tfceir  JGwcfB&rlhrou^h  the  Duke  of  Milan's  Pomiaioa&>  in  order.  ft> 

l^egin-ihfJrji^ar  wjfh  an  attack  upon  the  Venetians  on  that  fide.    $ot 

LHdovi<jo  ifor^a  would  no*  content  to  that,  le/l  he  (hould  bring* 

war  npog  4ii#  own  hack,  out  of  which,  perhaps,  he  might  not  te 

-able  to  extricate  hiatfejf  when  he  pleafed.    It  was  determined  ther^- 

fore,  at  laft,  tp  march  with  all  their  forces  to  Ferrara*  and  haraag 

xSJsfoh^d  four  thpufand  horfe,  and  eight  thpufand  foot,  theyadyan- 

«$d  towards  the  Venetian  army,  which  con£fted  pf  fix  thou&nd 

foot  and  two  thoufand  two  hundred  horfe.    It  was  judged  necefiary, 

J^owever,  in  the  firft  place,;  to  wake  an  attack  upon  a  fleet  of  ftnall 

"Vfffe4s  which  .the  Venetians  had  upon  the  Po :  and  this  they  did  m 

vfp-effccbial  a  manner  near  Bonding,  that  they  destroyed  above  two 

hnndred  of  their  barks,  took  their  Proveditore  Antonio  ju&inianp 

^rifbner,  ^and  4iQ>erfed  the  refh 

....  The  Venetians  feeing  all  Italy  thus  confederated  againA  them*  toojc 
4he  Djike  of  Reno,,  [r]  with  two  hundred  Cuiraifiers ox  heavy,  armed 
horfe  that  were  under  his  Command,  into  their  Service,  in  order 
jto  put  a  little  better  4»ce  upon,  their  affairs:  and  haying  receiyed 
news  that  their 4wt  was. difpepi«dU  they  jent  this  Commander  with 
^qne  part  of  their  army  $o  fact  .the  enemy,  whilA  San  Severjino  pafleji 
4^  Adda  with  {the other  androarched  towards  Milan,  in favoiy,  as 
$*  pretejtfoa',  of  *h«  young  Puke  and.  h>9  Mother  Madonna  Bona£ 
JM£rea|ly  in  hopes,  of  raihag  an  infnrreclinn  these  by  thefe  means: 

..'.[A  TJie-Er^»ch;<i^afly«r.(ay«,  tk*  D*k  tf  fyrnuit  j  Wtijut  -doe*  not  -fec'm  pm- 
table.,  'And  the  taking  "two  hundred  Cyirtfj&rj,  .which,  were  under  his  command  (wbdr 
efer  foe  V»)' "into  tfte*  jky,  wbtflH  fervefe.^uVb'iit'a vrfry  Bttfe  better  fee*  up6nrtheur 
afiairs.  Thece  (turn  to  be  brae  mrftake  here,  and  I  fafpeft  it  fliould  be  tw»  tht*fm&) 
tbottth^ti*^t«liaa-aq]ie«  thatlhate  coaiolted,  fay,  **  I  Veneziani  poi  -cheitfeU 
^ero^Ua^t^jc^loWHpMtr*,  per  4adt,pju  rigBUtione  avetran©  candle-  il  Dim 
^clI»Keno.^CtC.]MR^4wOfe''    3t««n  find,  oo  fucb  pla$e. a* £«»•. .  ,  .  ...       K) 

Kkki -as 
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a*  b*  <hftt%bt  Ludovico'fr  mdnricr  of '  gdvi»nJHjnil<l:tiW«  -hftrf  odimis 
to  it  he  peopk.  This  inVtfion,  at  firfr,  threw  1H«|<3rtfe(JhS  bf  ■  WKftn 
yrtOi  fwjb  coi^ematiofiyitlKrt  they  all  took  up'fcrmkr^htin  tWeml 
wrpefoced  W*  tflfeSfrvery  different  from  what  the  V«hc*iafi$  e^petftW! : 
for  it  determined  Ludovico  to  comply  with  what  he  tad"  Beffrft  <fo 
obftinatelyrrefufed^-tAd-  to  grant  the  fbitoro  *>f  4fce  allie9P^  jfmiftge 
•  through  «theMilanefe.  Upon  Which,>  thdMarqute'of  Feh^bSrig 
<  kft  to  defend  hfe  dwrt  State,  with  four  thbufkd  hotffe'  <in^N«^th^- 
jfadfoot,  the  Dub*  of  Calabria  penetrated  into  tftfc  territories  of 
fkrgamo,  and  from 'thence  into  thofe  of  Brefcia,:&nd-  affcrw arts 
iftto  the  Yeronefe  with  an- army  of  five  d^ufend  footed  twfefte 
thpofand  horfe,  plundering  and  evtir-running  almoft  &U  thi  Cdtfcrtfy 
i  round  thofe  three  Cities  before  the  Venetians  Could  iha*e  any^he^d 
againft  him  there ;  as  San  Severino  fottnd  it  difficult  enctoghWpfeVt'nt 
tfep  Cities  themfelves  from  falling  into  his  hands.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Marquis  of  Fercara  Kkewife  recovered  a  gtfeatpdft  of  what 
h*  4oft  before ;  for  the  Duke  of'  Reno  whet  had  Wen  fefr  te  kttp 
him  *t  bay,  having  hut  two  thoufand  horfe  and  dlrftf  ttfoufaW-fotrt, 
was-  not  able  to  6ppofe  him  r  fo~that  the  confWfcrtteft  :GitkHcdl6i\ 
in-almoft  all  their  undertakings  during I'Ae  Surtttitr  bf  thef  jreafr- 

The  enfuing  winter  having  pafled  « without;  ahy*  «*ent  worthy  erf 
relation,  both  armies  took  the  field  ^dfreattottrthtt^ 
confederates  had  drawn  all  thtiE'fbifedS tfogWHef,  »i*4th  ft  rfefblutfeh  to 
Arike  fome  bold  and  fudden  ftroke  that  fhould  put  in-4irid«>  Afc?  tfar ri. 
and  if  things  had  been  conducted  with  the  fataie  pruddncfe  thrft  they 
were  the  year  before,  they  would  certainly  have -ftripjpbct  the-  Vene- 
tians- of  all  their  dominions  in  Lombardy:  for  the  f(«te5j<yf  the 
latter  were  reduced  to  fix  thoufand  horfe  and  fivtt  fhoufand^ftbt^'ahd 
the  army,  of  the  allies  then  confifted  of  Ho  left  thttn  tKhteeh  thotifahd 
of  the  one,  and  fix  thoufand  of  the  other :  betides?  Which/ the  Duke 
of  Reno  having  engaged  to  ferve  the  Venetians  no  longer  than  one 
year,  now  that  term  was  expired,  withdrew  with  his  Cuifaffieti)  gfid 
returned  home.  But  as  it  generally  happens,  where  the*6  aW3fevertl 
Commanders  of  equal  power  in  the*  feme  army,  thit  diflenQons-arfft 
amongft  them,  to  their  own  prejudice,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
die  eqemy,  fo  it  fell' out  at  this  times  for  after  the' death  df  Frederic 
Gopzaga*.  Marquis  of  Mantua,  gie&t  animofititf  and  jealoiifies'  en-? 
fued  betwixt  tfre  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Ludovico  Sfbrza*  who  had 
beta  kept  in  good  friendship  vand  harmony  together,  by  Jris^  author 
rity,  whilft  he  livedo  Giovanni  Galcazzo,  Dbke  of  Milan,  \*as  now* 
•f  age  to  take  the  reins  of  goycrnment  into  Bis  own  hands,  and  as 

l  he 
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he  hadWiicd  the  Duke  of  Calabria's  daughter  f^  thtlt  Ptiftttf  ttfts 
defirous  that  his  foh-iti-Ia#  {herald  bblig*  J&s:tiflel«f  Lttdo^ttf  ttftfay 
.  ddfehis  authority,  and  take  the  admihiftrfciao^df  th^Stite^pfch   . 
hurifelf :  but  Ltodovico,  perceiving  his  defign;  >  refolded,  if  <£6fliblt9 
to  prevent  k. 


gam  more  by  a. peace  (as1  they*alway£liad  dekitt)  thgn-thty 
had  loft  in  the  war.  With  this  'viewy  they  pfhfately  ittfide  fo*ae 
overtures  to  Ludovico,  and  at  laft  Concluded  :a  treaty  with  him  hi 
Auguft  1484  :  of  which  his  confederates  beitigfoort  foformed/wete 
not  a  little  mortified  at  it ;  efpecially  .when  they 'found  they  fhduld  be 
obliged  to  reftore  all  the  tdwfls  they  had'lfakeniifVbm-the^  Veftetianfe^ 
and  that  the  latter  would  not  only  Temaittf^iri  poflefifo*  tif  thePotefiiie 
of  Rovigo,  which  they  had  wrefted  otit  of  the  Marquis'  bf  Ferrarttfs 
hands,  but  of  all-  the  pre-eminence  and  authority -which  they- for- 
merly had  over  the  City  of  Ferrara  itfelf.  So  tna*f  they  cotfld  n&t. 
help  ibiindly  Repenting  of  haying  engaged in  fo  'expensive-*  w«r>'  itt 
thd  courfeof  which,  indeed,  they  had  '  gained  fothe  SrfcjSutafcidny  but 
wei*  likbly'tb' come  off  with  more  difgf^'arthe«onclitfi6ri<)f  if ; 
findf'they  were  to  give  back  what  they  Hfifd  taketv  frdm  the  enetAf, 
and£t  down  content- without  any  fort  ftf -equivalent  for  their  own 
loffes.  To  thefe. conditions,  however,  fhey  Were  forced  to  fubmit^ 
as  they  grew  tired  of  the  burden  of  the  war,  and  did  n&ttiare'  #0 
.  tempt  fqrtunfe  ally  further;  left  they  fhduld-  efcpbfe  thetnfelvefc  fo'ftill 
-greater  dangers 'and  lofles,  through-  ihe  defedrion  of  fotae*  or  arrt- 
bitionofdthers*  »     «:    :  •"/  1  ■ 

■■    Whilft  tilings  were  thus  circumftanced  In-  Lombardy,  the  Pope's 
•foxes,  at  the  inftigation  of  Lorenzo  Vitelli,;laid7clofe  fiege tor  Caf- 
itollo,  in  hopes  of  driving  his*  ad verfary  Niccola  out  of  that  City,  whto 
wasnow  abandoned  by  the  League,  out  of  con*plaifance  to  his  Ho- 
linefs,  becaufe  he  would  not  otherwife  comer  into  their  meafures 
But  whilft  they  lay  before  the  town,  NkcoloYPartifans  made  a  fally 
upon  the  beliegers,  and  totally  routed  them.    Upon  which,  the  Pope 
recalled  Count  Girolamo  out  of  Lombardy/  and/  ordered  him  to  re*- 
turn  to  Rome,  with  all  the  >e*peditiort  he  could-*;  thai  fo  he  might 
recruit*  his  army,  arttl  then-purfuei  his  defigft^upon  Caftello,  with  ' 
4  frefli  vigour;   But  afterwards  He  ch)WigedH«lefoiutiow,^iid  thinking 
it  would  be  a  better  expedient  to.  make  Niccolo  his  friend  by  nego* 
tiation  and  gentle  means,  than  to  provoke  him  ftill  more  by  frefh 

i.v..  ,.  hoftilitiesy . 
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'"  >    .heftitititft  kecaynetq  ^;afco^6datkH>;  with  him,  an4  reconciled 

hi»ft  to Xo«fl2o;'iH  the  be&  ipannor f  he  could :  4rt;th&- &  did  not 

^  much; p^tKjf  Any  d^ftJ  he  had  <>f  peace  or  kwe  of  .{ ranquillity, 

*tr!<fa*  of  apprehenfion  of  •  rtew  troubles  at  home  j  feeing  the  'ancifcht 

animofities  began  to  revive  betwixt  the  Urfini  and  the  Coldftni. 

In  the  war  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  Kingof  Naples,  his  Majefty 
haitaken  ,^  Country  of  Tagliacpzzo.  from  the  Ur/ini,  and,  given,  jit 
to  the  Cojgnni, jwjio  ajfc&rejL  to  hispaijty  :  but  at  A  tfec  CQOciujQen 
of  a  peace  betwixt  thofe  two  powers,  .the  Urfini  demanded  a  refti- 
-fution  of  it,  According  mo  the  tenour  of  that  treaty.    The  Pern, 
.  therefore,  had  often  ftgnifjed  to  the  Colonni  that  it  was  his  pieaiitfe 
.  they  (houW.reftore  U;.  Jw»tjtKey  (hewj?d./o little  vegaedtotb*  rfinaaa- 
ftrances  of.  therUffini*  and  the  Cettimaeds  «nd  menaces  of  bisHiOlf- 
rnejs,  'that  they  not  only  =%%  refofed  to  give  i$  up,  fbut  committed 
_fr$fh  outrageJB  and  depredations  upon  them;  at.whipjb,  th^Pope  was 
..&  exaggerated*  that  he  fupported  the  Ucfini  w&h  all  Wfonce&p.wKo 
having  killed  aU  fhoie:  that  offered  to  make  any  refiftaace,  firft  pluft- 
r.4ered  tjieir  houses  in  Rome,  -and  afterwards  rifled  die,  greater  halt 
of  t^e  CaiUesandVajajS  which  tjieyb,**  in;me,^unt|y,/:Aa4"& 
:  w.a|  jthe  rage  aud  inveteracy  of  thefe  «WQ  patties  ragamft  reach  ©thflr, 
that  their  antmofities  oftuld  net  -have  bcert  in  any-  ^wife  oOn^teied 
if  one  of  diem.  had,  .not  .been  depreffed  .in  this  manner  to  fii&'a 
degree,  that  it  was  no  longer  capable,  of  making  any  oppoftfion  at 
*hat  time,  „   :.. 

]'    In  the  mean  while  they  jJid  not  enjoy  much  more  tranquillity  at 
Genoa  and  in  Tufcany'j  for  the  Florentines  had. ordered  Count  Anto- 
nio da  Marcia  to  lie  upon  the  confines  of  Serezana  with  a  good  body 
of  troops,  which  harrafled  the  Serezanefe  with  daily  ;^ujrfi©o/j/ and 
ikirmiihes  as  long  as  the  war  continued :  at  Genoa*   Paolo  Frogofo 
<*he  Archbjftiop  having  betrayed BsttiiUn0Fregofo  the Doge'(whoihad 
repofed  too  much  confidence  in  that  Prelate}  caufed  himrto  be  slofely 
imprisoned  together  with  his  whole  family.:  and  made,  him&lf  loud 
oof  that  City  [/].   The  Venetian  -fleet  at  that  time,  ltkewife,  made'-a 
defeent  upon  the  coaft  of  Naples*  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Gallipoli, 
And  fcoured  all  the  Country  round  about it.    .^t;  after. the  peace. was 
concluded  in  Lombardy  all commotio^  ceafed  every  where*  except  in 
,T*»fcany  and  at  .Rome :  for  the  Pope  being  either  worn  out  with  old 
^ge,  or  too  much  agitated  inhia  »4u>d  at  tbV  thoughts  of  a  peace  (to 

.uM^. W?W\.F*f^*^£ar$pd  byfiustus.IV.  in  the  year ;  hW,,  He 
wrote  nine  books  of  the  memorable  aSions  of  great  men,  in  imitation  of  Valerius 
Maximus;  and  al(b  a  trcatife  upon  learned  jpromeju  .,  After  he  had  lcized  upon  the 
State,  he  governed  with  fo  much  ccuelty,  &&'%*  was^thrcc  times  expelled  the  City. 

which 


jffiicft  Ke  tadbeai  fijl>t>l&n«efv  averic)  dledtAve  day*  ajfo :fte  pub- 
ti&tiaft  of  ft,  fetviiig  all  die  feft  of  M)Tin  tr^quillky  at  his  death, 
though  he  had  l^ept  it  continually  embroiled  in  war  aod  (pontoons 
^fciffi^^edM. 

[*l'Hm  name-  was  Francifto  ££t  Rmmrg.  The  writer  of  bis  Life*- in  tfte  end  of 
itmi'e  Works,  fly%  lie  wai  adorned  with  all  (bus  of  good  qualities,  ejtterifive  Jearn- 
fargy  fcnmrt  dharity  to  the  poor*  great  gttarofitjr  tn Aofe  Prince*  that  had  been  «p- 
jmgedby.tbe  Tarior  wond&rful  eaadneft  i»  the  adminlfttatioii  of  Juftiee/'and  gwat 
diKgrinte.  to  repair  the  ruins  of  Rone.  However,  he  dots  not  diflemMe  the  faults 
that  were  laid  to  his  charge  by  fome  $  as  his  being  guilty  of  many  unjuft  a&ion?  ift 
favour  of  his  creatures,  his  raiting  fo  many  wars  in  Italy,  his  excommunicating  the 
Slonnsines,  and  harraffing  diem  with  cfentiitual  hoftilities*  But  he  does  Hot  charge 
Mm*  as  other  Hiftorianido,  with  being  concerned  with  the  Pawl,  in  the  ccnfpiracj' 
agamft  the  Medici.  He  does  not  mention  the  dJflblute  manners  of  his  favourites  j  nor 
does  he  for  any  thing  of  the  abominable  lewdnefles  which  fome  affirm  this  Pope  both 
.pra&ifrd  himfelf,  and  encouraged  in  others.  He  delighted  lb  much  in  war,  that  he 
Was  looked  upon  as  the  common  diftiirber  of  Italy  \  but  his  allies  at  laft  fbrfaking  him 
in  a  war  which: he  was  then  engaged  in,  he  was  forced  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  enemy,  which  he  took  To  much  to  heart,,  that  it  killed  him,  as  it  was  thought, 
according  to  Volaterran^  lib.  xxiu  "  Quum  pacem  a  fociis  prater  ejus  voluntstem  & 
«onfenfum  fieri  confpiceret,  ex  animl,  uti  putatur,  dolore,  podagra1  infuper  aggravante, 

Jul  in  Ultfcms  annis  maxima  laberabat,  in  quintum  diem  expiravit."    Was  not  this  a. 
ne  Vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?<H*  deferred  the  following  Epitaphs,  which  were 
made  upoa  him* 

.  *  Siftere  qui  hullo,  potuit  cum  feedtre  Sixtus, 

Aitdteo  tantum  nomine  pacis  obit. 

Die  unde  Ale£to  pax  ifta  refulfit,  ct  unde 
Tarn  fubito  reticent  praelia  ?  SixtusobiU 

Pari*  ut  hoftis  erat,.  pace  peremptus  obit. 

ATcyortius  (in  Jtfedtee  legato  fofleriare)  fpeakihg  of  the  war  being  carried  into  Tuf- 
cany  by  the  King  of  Naples,  (ays,  "Ad  id  adduftus  vidcri  poterat  Ferdinandura  Sixto 
Pontifice  Maximo,  qui  et  officii  ponrificii  &  feligionis  ic  Dei  oblitus  non  fecus  in  Italic 
bclla  excitarc  folebat  atque  ilia  Afiae  aut  Africa*,  provincia  eflet  in  qui  TurCae  &  Pceni 
regnarent,  npn  pars  Europx  ex  flore  clariflimorum  virorum  conftans,  cujus  pririceps 
"eftet  Pontifcx  Maxim  us  qui  moderatiffime  &  fepientiflime  -clavum  tanti  imperii  tenere 
4k  gubernacula  Retpublicx  tradare  in  maximo  curfu  &  flu&ibus  deberet.     Dein  eodem. 
Sixto,  fi  non  fuafore  &  impulfore,  certe  approbatore,  Veneti  terra  &  aquis  arma  intu- 
lerunt  Herculi  Fcrrarcnfi  principi."  i.  e%  "  Ferdinand  might  be  thought  to  have  been 
petfuaded  to  carry  the  war  into  Tufcany  by  Pope  Stxtus  \  who  forgetting  his  facerdotal 
bfficc,  and  without  any  regard  to  Religion,  or  God  himfelf,  ufed  to  raife  wars  in  Italy, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  Province*  of  Afia  or  Africa,  in*  which  the  Turk  or  the  Carthaginian, 
reigned,  and  not  a  port  of  Europe  .inhabited  by  the  jnoft  eminent  men,  of  which  he 
hnnfelf  was  Prince,  and  ought  to  have  managed  the  helm  df  that  great  empire,  and 
governed  the  Common-wealth  with  the  utmoft  moderation  and  wifdom,  in  turbulent 
ind  ttirrtpcftuo'is  times.     And  further,  it  was  by  t!he  approbation  at  leaft,  if  not  by  the 
perfttefton  and  infttgatfon  df  Sixtuft,  that  the  VfcnetiaYfc  attacked  Hercules,  Dake  of 
rerraM,  b*thby  Sra-andLind.*   :Agrippa, -as  qtotfed  Jby  Du  Pteffis  Mornai,  in  the 
Jlfykrtjlhihttki)  f*.'^77-.-  fays/  M  Amongft  the  pimp?  of  there  latter  tintes,  Sixtus  the 
ftturth,  was  the  malt  eminent,  anJ  built  a  (lately  brothel  at  Rome.    The  Ladies  of 


A 
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*V»  ^     ^    ^  *  H  E:;HI  SjT  O  R  Y  BdofcVm* 

A^  foon  as  this  Pontif  was  dead,  the  whotaCiqr  of  Rome  was  im- 
mediately in  uproar  and  confufion.     Count  Qirolamo  xetirsd  with 

plMfure  fn  fhat'CTty  ptiy  a  Julio  (about  Sixpence  fieri ing}  to1  the  Pope  every  Week, 

which  amounts  fomctimes  to  above  twenty  thoufand  ducats  at  tnt^y ear's  end  ;  and  th% 

office  of  gathering  that  tax  belongs  fo  particularly  to  the  chief  men  in  the  Church, 

that  the  forming  of  the  bawd)r-houfes  »$  reckoned  a  part  of  their  income  r  for/ Tays  he, 

t  have  formerly  heard  the  preferment  of  an  ecclefiaftijk  computed  in  this  manner.  ,>*  He 

has  two  Livings,  a  Curacy  of  twenty  Ducats,  a  PfioHhip  of  forty,  and  three  whores 

jn  the  bfothch,  whB  bring  hint  iii  twenty  JnuVs  a  week,"     U  Sed  et  reccntibus.tem- 

poribui  Sixtus  Pontifcx  Maximus  Roma:  riobi!c  adnlodum  lupunar  conftruxit*  Multi  alii 

JtyTa^iftraiui  in  civUatthus   fuls  lupanaria  conftruunt  foVemquc,  nonnthil  ex  meretricio 

qtrceftu  eriam  serstrio  fuo  accumul antes  emolument! . :  quod  quid  cm  in  Italia  n on  mum 

eft,  ubi  etiam  Romana  Soorta  in  fitiguhto  hebdomadal  Juliuin  pendent  Pomifici,  qui 

cciifus  animus  nonnunquam  vigimi  mill  ia  due atos  t*Nccd»t,  adepouc  Ecclefue  procerum 

id  inunus  eft  ut  .una.  cum  Eccbfiarum  proventlbus  etiam  Unocinionim  numercnt  mer- 

cedeui*     Sic  enim  ego  lllos  fupputantes  aliquando  audivi ;  habet,  inquientcs,  tile  duo 

Itfneficin,  unum  curatum  aureorum  vigintt,  alterum  prioratum  ducntoruia  quadraginu* 

&  Ires  putaim  in  burdt-llo,  qux  reddunt  fmgulh  hebdoinadabus  Julios  vigmti*"    jfgfippa 

dt  vamitaU  fdtntwrwn*  torn*  ii,  cap,  64*     Tluejre  is  one  fentemx  in  thii  paJTagc,  which 

Du  PkflisJus  not  tranflatesk    AgripPa  obferves,  **  that  many  other  Magi  Urates  have 

cftablifhed  public  Stews  in  their  Cities,  and  protect  them,  and  even  lay  a  fix  upon  the 

gain  pf.  the  Proftitutes*  which  they  gather  intQ  {he  public  Exchequer."    It  is  univer- 

-  fafljfea^  wpthm 

— Desert  ^degrt*;  at  Padua,  arid  #e*d  JeAuN*  &fMns*&*w  Fhtomo*  and,  J5er«gia. 

:;    He  was  appointed  Provincial  of  Llguria,  Attorney  General  of  his  Older, at  the.Cjpiiit 

k  *irf  JUme,  afterwards  VkarHjerieral ;  of  ;kaly,  ««  , WUy i  Ot«rtal  of  the  Conjejiers. 

'  -  &e  gained  great  reputation  V*  the  Hitorfci  4m  tniblb%d*4rhicb  were  namerous,  as  may 

"    be  feen  in  frhilinPs  Teatn>  pari  II.;  and  .when  he  was  raifed.tt  the  Papal  dignity,  he 

*7JVfltewW,  that  he  had  mrt  renoim^  the'l^ 

'^TLibrtry  to  be  erecledf'ihe  fc^irtetodencffc^ which  he  coeainitted  to.  the  learned  Pla- 

'  ::tina,  and  gave  fabrics  to  feVeral  other  EerfoW<who'W«r*4a>  a£ft  hiaMftfakJ^caje  of 

the'  boots,  and  tranferibmg  th*  Greek;41  Latin,  and  Hebrew  Manvfcfiptf,  which  he 

.     .liadxoflecled.     He  likewife  eihpk>ye<HMatina  to  write  she  I^&  af ;^  Pi^ea.    /The 

■-  .place  which  Polydbre  Virgil,  affighs  Ufa,  in  his  book  Dt  immtmbus  renmu  $b*y'\\u 

cap;  jr.-  is  not  ye^y  honourable :  he  there  afcribes  to  him  the  ftilj  coating.  oiV^ycral 

"Gflfces  on  porpofe.  to  fell  them  j  which  pnwieg  the  caufc  of  avdifovder  th^^tefwards 

<knyencreafed.    Ifis  mercenary  conduct  wis  chie^y  owing- to  the  g^eat^dcf^e.bc^  had 

to  aggrandise  his  Nephews.    *'  Girolamo  Riario^  lays  Varillasr  in* bis  ^jwfs>fff  *fKFlo- 

irtnctj  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  fortune,  but  &  get  footing  in  UmbriA* /rom 

u/hcACev  he  might  eahly  extend  his  power  into  Romagna,  and  perhaps,  bto  Tukrany 

alfo  :  but  as  he  had  no  army,  and  wanted  a  largt  fum  of  money  to  raife  one, .  his  uncle 

did  not  fcmple  to  cxpofe  all  the  offices  in  the  Chancery  and  Court  x>f  Rop>e,  to  Sale, 

whichf  under  his  predeceflbrs,  had  always  been  given  awav,  as.  there>«ard  of  virtue  or 

capacity.    He  erected  five  Colleges,  through  which  all  th^di^patehes  of  thq  Datary 

wcrejto  pais  fucceffiyelv  $  and  nine  new  offices  in. the  Apoftojic  Chamber,  which  jwere 

Ibid  very  dear.    He  did  not  confider  what  a  flialuMtnUhs^  #as  gouigito  introduce, 

.nor  the  honeft  liberty  of  which  lie  deprived  the  Ce«rt.6£  ftfme*  nor  the , ill  cpnfc- 

S"  nets  WWdr'nmft  enfoc.  when  a  flop  was  put-se-  tteUMtirJuiaViiid^iy^f  the 
ians,  by  &&*&&£**» gri\\nf0^  iJQflta***  mhifo<mrc*Jrm*M  tjm»>  |urf  ex* 
<lted thei)r  enttria^aer  He  Bjprmkt jie^oi^.aiunmie^.^mcM  Jtqem, totompifc  new 
ones,  and  efobttQitd- ext^^  VHir  pride-  was.  cxedEvo#  of  iMu^  «he 


^fcftrttti  fettrthe  gtflei  tigs  Urfini  Wpre  ipptrfiri^ 

-Cc^oMlrwouhittfe  tfifar  opportunity  of  rffihg  rjrpbn  thten  to  rcvedgc 

the  injuries  they  had  to  lately  received;  and  the  Coloani  deman3?d 

Uot  onlr  £  rtrntatien-tf  their  lioufes,  but  to  be  iGderanified  for 

4<K»f  omer  loflfert  fa  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  Pope's  deceafe, 

•there  ^tras  nothing  &J*  fcen  bntmuhlfert,  rbbberits.  itiA'M^t^f 

hodes  in  almaft  every  part  of  ihe  ^ity;    But  it  the  perfuafi(iti  of 

"Afct^nKnils  who  earneftly  entreated  Count  GirdlamO  to  deliver  tjt> 

Wtf^ffe  Into  theirihamfa,  io  witfidraw  into*  his  own  Sftlte^,  tnd 

.  ittave  the  City  free  from  the  influence  of  an  itrmod  fortt^  he  ii 

^iatdy^retired  ta  Imola»  In  hopes,  as  it  was  though ^  j6f  InMl 

1  Lhtitmf  wi&the  iuceeeding  Pope  bjrib  ready  a/cottij>6incfc: 

i^dfcds^thertfw  lieln^  delivered  from  this^jrehenfion^  atidiEe 

.  ifaaipbs  deprived  of  this  fb6p6rt  they  e^pefteafrotn  the  Cburit  M  £ti& 

,    private  furrel*  proceeded  to  the  chdice  of  another  Pontiff  tfieh 

1  Officer  ^fe^liViifons  m  the  Conclave,  Giovanni  Battifta  Cibo,  jt  Ge- 

.  ,»<*^!&  ^W1*  tod  Cardinal  df  MoMfettt,  was  af  laft  dafter);  anil 

fflhm&ifw^  Xmioceiit  VlH  [*J ;  and  as  he  ^ris  nattird^  tjf 

VlaMJtilies  tad-tany  htmiiliatfal£  woofs  :  fait  it  if  not  generally  acknowledge^ fait 
he  was  of  fo  mean  an  extra&ion  as  Machiarel,  and  feme  cahcr  wnterf  afltnn:  fo^Pan* 
vinus  &ys,  that  his  family  was  none  of  the  leatt  confiderable  in  Savona,  and  that  it 
WM  a  branch- of  the  family  idla  46ssw»  one  of  the  mod  ancient  in  Piedmont.  It  U 
laid,  that  the  quarrel  betwixt  Turn  and  the  Houfc  of  Medici,  ftrft  arofe  from  his  refufij 
qf  a  Cardinal's  Cap  to  Julio  de*  Medici:  htfides  which,  Lorenzo  affifted  the  Count  of 
Tifcrno  in  a  war  he  had  enteral  info  with  this  Pontif,  who  was  fo  enraged  at  it,  that 
he  joined  ui  the  confpimey  with  the  Pazzi,  to  aflfafllnate  both  the  brothers  ;  and  when 
that  attempt  railed,  be  excommunicated  the  whole  City  of  Florence,  and  joined  with 
feveral  other  Princes  in  a  war  agairift  it.  He  was  exceffively  extravagant  in  his  expeoecs  ; 
but  unequalled  in  magnificence  and  generality  to  Princes,  whofe  devotion,  or  other 
pocaitoas,  brought  them  to  Rome,.  Nor  was  he  forgetful  of  fuch  perfcms  as  he  had 
formerly  been  intimate  with.  After  his  exaltation*  he  ftm  for  his  old  friend  Weflclus, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  .of  .the  fifteenth  Century,  and  offered  him  any  favour  that 
.WM  in  his  power  to  copfer  j  but  Weflelus  modeftly  refufed  to  accept  of  any  thing  but 
a  sranafcript  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  then  in  the  Vatican  r  which  the 
Pope  gpve  him,  at  his  requeft,  but  was  Co  furprized  at  it,  that  he  afked  him,  why  ht 
i*4  nrt  rather  difirt  a  i£ir$%  *r  fihu  j'uth  thing?  Buauft  I  da  net'  want  on*t  replied 
Weflelus.  u  Tyi  pro  te  aliquid  pet*,  i r*qui  t  Pon  ttfex.  Jto^o  ergo,  refportdit 'Welti us, 
•lit  mihi  detis  ex  BibHothcci  Vatigina  Gncea  &  Hebrau  BibHa,  £a»  bquit  Sixtus,  tibi 
\  dabuntur :  fed  tu  ftulte,  quare.ooa  petis  Epifcopatum  aliqucm  aut  iimile  qijidpiam  ?  re- 
Iporid it  Weflelus*  quiaii*  aooiiwug  ^     /7/^  IP'ffiti  inur  vitas  Prtfefar*  Graning*/:/, 

[*]  He  had  lived  a  great  while  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand ,  Bifhop  of  Naples,  in  hf, 
youths  before  he  was  a  Cnuxchman*  fie  was  afterwards  made  Bifhop  of  Savona,  by 
Paul  1L  apd  Caadinal  o£  Mdfi  (or  Molfrtta,  according  to  MachiavclJ  by  Sixtu*  IV* 
His  <Uflf  rndaernnr  tmfj  to  unite  the  Prince*  of  Cknfkndom  in  a  war  againft  the 
Turfr  j  and  riwrag^l  hr  $&  *  fuccccd  in  that  <i^%n,  he  brought  great  (urns  of  money 
i0to<!^s  Exchequer  by  bei  ^  fo  acuv-  ur  it.     IK-  had  two  fous  b/ a  Lady  of  Naples 

Vol.  I.  L  1 1  a  humane 


-a  ■  *  «iE  h  i  s  t,x)  Ji  y  %9k  yra. 

a  humane  pacific  difpoFitiun,  he, prevailed  upoty  the  fa&ions  to  ceafe 
hoflilitks  agaiuft  each  other,  and  reft^  the'City  for 

that  time,  K  I  .\  i      -' 

Not  withftan  ding  the  treaty,  that  had  t^n  to  lately,  concluded  in 
Lorabardy,  the  Florentines  could  not  continue  long  inaftive ;  think- 
ing it  a  great  diigrace  to  them^&at  a  priya^e  Gentleman  who  had 
taken  the  CajtUe  of  Serezana  from  them  motdd  be  buffered  to  continue 
in  quiet  poflcflion  of  it :  and  Ixcanfe  it  Was  exprdSv  ftipulated  in 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  late  peace,  that  whatsoever  had  been  taken 
from  any  State  engaged  in  the  war^  fhould  be  reftored  upon  demand; 
and  that  in  cafe  no  fuch  rcititution  was  made,  the  party  aggrieved 
iLould  be  at  liberty  to  renew  the  war  uppn  any  one  that  either  refufed 
or  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  they  inuriediately  begad  to  rajfc  monwr 
and  aflemble  their  troops  for  the ^recovery  of.  that  place,  U^on  whlich 
[jf],  Auguftino  Fregofo  who, had  feizM  upon  it, 'finding  himfelf 
much  too  weak  to  cope  with  Co  powerful  an  enemy, :  thought  fit.  to 

f?  it  up:  50  tfie  Company  of  St.  George,  Arid  as  we  f^all  have  fire* 
jfr  occafion  [_i  }  he^iftet  to  n^kc  mention  of  this  Company  and 
Gerioefc,  it  niay  riot  be  aAiifs  perhaps  to  fay  Something  here  in 
particular  concerning  the  Government  and  ^onftiUrtion  of  Genoa,  one 
flf  tbe  principal  Cities  in  Italy* 

*    r 

where  he  had  formerly  lived  in,  quality  of  a  Cburtier.  FrancMco,  the  elder  of  them* 
.Atflrriod  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  who  was  reckoned'  one  of  the 
ftifcft  women  of  her  age.  It  Was  the  fbible  of  this  Pontif  likewife,  to  be  fond  of  his 
Children  to  fuch  ah  excels*  that  his  affe£tioa  over-ruled  his  juftice  in  firour  of  thetau 
Cfrani us  in  vit.  Pontif. 
i  :fjf J  He  "  ^led  Ludovico  Fregofo,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pages  above* 
XJU*  1*  feems  from  feveral  paffagtt  in  this  hifforyt  a*  if  Machiavel  had  dfcfigned  to 
fira bftiught  it  down  lower. than  he  has  done ;  particularly  from  the  beginning  and  end 
0f-hir£)e4ication  to  Clement  VIL  where  he  fays,  "  But  after  I  had  brought  it  down 
{that  is*  this  hjftory^  to  the  titoie  when  the  death  of  the  ilhiftrious  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
gaye  a  new  turn  to  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  and  found,  that  the  events  which  afterwards 
happened,  JitwTo  interefting  an*  important,' that  they  deferved  to  be  related  in  a  higher 
ftjfefc*  stiff  more  fpirited  manner,  I  refolved  to  prefent  what  I' had  already  digefted  in  ono 
Volume,  air  your  HolinefTes  feet ;  that  fo  you  might  have  a  tafte  at  leaft  of  the  fruit 
which  you  planted  yourfelf,  and  an  earneft  of  my  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
/come  boMIy  into  the  field;  for  as  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  countenance,  and 
preferred  by  your  bounty,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  I  fhall  likewife  find  (belter  under 
die  fm £1  ion  of  your  favourable  opinion  an<J  great  wifdom.  In  this  confidence  I  fhalt 
fur  Jut  rny  undertaking  vi\ti\  the  fame  fpirit  and  alacrity,  thai  I  have-  proceeded  thus  far, 
if  my  life  and  health  continue,  and  your  Holincfc  ftill  vouchfafes  to  fupport  me  with: 
your  protection*"  And  after  the  aiM3  nation  of  Gidianrf 'de*  Medics,  of  which  he- 
gives  an  account  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  he  fays,  **  he  had  only  one  Son,  who; 
wis  born  fume  months  after  his  death,  and  named  Giulio,  (afterwards  Clement  VII*); 
whofe  virtues  and  fortune  have  been  fo  remarkable,  that  he  is  kfiown  to  the  whole  world, 
and  of  whom?  (if  it  pfcafcs  God  to  fparc  my  lift  fo  long)  1  fhall  havemucb  wAy^ 

,-  -  -  -       -  Wheo 


-iWhcn  die  Gknocfajiad  coacludfid  a  peace  with  the  Venetians, 
after  a  moft  heavy  and  expenfive  war  that  had  iubfifted  betwixt  them 
for  many  jp&ar^  not  b^ing  in  *  capacity  to  repay  a  very  large  fum  ovf 
nx<^ney,  wjuchfome  ofvthe  Citizens  hail  advanced  for  the  fervice  of  - 
tfeg  public^-they  mortgaged  the  revenues  of  the  Cuftoms  to  them,  in 
fucj^/frrrianner^  that  yearly  receive  the  intereft  of 

t|ieijc:flw^  out  of  that  fund,  till 

^bfiiVfeplc  debt  was  discharged :  and  that  thefe  Citizens" might  have  a 
ceflyenipnt;  place  to  meet  in  to  tfanfaft  their  affairs,  they  gave  them 
fife  flWl;that  is  oyer  the  Cuilom-houfe.     Thefe  Creditors  eftablifhed 
%JhFto£  government  amongft  themfelves,  and  appointed  a  Council 
9!..^  hundred  Citizens  £?r  the  management  of  their  concerns,  with 
^ght+Gavemors  to  prelide  oyer  Jthcr^  who  divided  the  whole  debt     ' 
iftto.  jtraasfcrabJe  fiftes*  wblcIjL  tiey 'called  Luogbif  and  gave  the 
9fU9B  9fjb*  Bankpr'CompafyofSt.\  George  to  this  corporation. 
T^ngg-Wjpg  fettled  upon  this  foundation,  and  the  Government  hav- 
ipg  Qcca£aq$>r  further  Turns,  had  recoiirfe  to.  the  Bank,  which  being. 
Wcft:;goyerned,  grew  fp  rich. in  a  while .  that  it  eafily  fobrid  fneitft 
•frflwfc  th^n  Trom  time  to  time  according  tb  their  Wahts.    fcftfc 
the  Government  haying  already  mortgaged*  the  Cuftoms,  were  4fti& 
wards  obliged  when  they  borrowed  any  more  money,  to  iriakethem 
^fignmenft,  of  .lands  and  other  poflcfiions  belonging  to  the  Public: 
and  :this  they  have  done  fo  frequently,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  foe, 
and '.the  fupplies  of  th^;  other  have  at  lad  brought  things  to  filch  * 
pais,  that  the  greater  parjt  of  the*o\pn$  and  cities  in  the  Gertbeft 
dominions  are  now  in,  the  hands  pf  this  Company/  which  not  6E& 
takes  upon  itfdf  to  provide  for  their  defence,  but  annu^y^chmes 
Magiftrates  and  other  officers'  of  its  own  to  govern  theni,  withpul 
fuffering  the  Public  to  interfere  at  all  in  thofc  matters  ['*  J. '  Fr6rn 
bonce:  it  conges  to  pafe  that  die  affedtioris  .of  the  people  are  transferred 
ftdm  the  Government  (which  they  look  upon  9&  tyrannic^)  ty  tfrft 
eWnVpafiy  of  St.  O^rj^^^the^attairsof  which  We  always  htm 
adiqinl^  exddnefs,  and  impartiality  r  *ni 

whenil  ooi^.ieLt treat. c/oitf  own  iv*nes/'  Again,  fpcaking  of  LuJovko  Sforza,  h| 
(kjfydn  the  i5u»e  booty  ?<  ttofljpaviflg  got  the  government  of  Milan  folely  into  his  own 
habd8£<be  friljrcomplettdthft.jrum of  Italy,  as  we  fhall  &cw  hereafter*  in  iu  proper 
jdire/^.j-An4rbca'e  hc^l*..**;'  jflb^all  have  frequent  occafion  hereafter  to  makx  incn- 
tionafothe  ;Cacnpaa|r  ot  SfcHGiWg^  ami  die  Genoefe,"  We  Jo  not  find,  however, 
that  ^trptojiud./utitihj&taiing,  flOf  does  he  fiv  any  thing  mote  oi"  Clement  VII.  or 
ibearirt:whBt<iiaoBer^u4ovtco  $tofza  ctmpltud  thi  ruin  of  h*ily\  or  make  any  further 
i»WtWf  of)thc<2ooipanyJrf  St*Gcorge,  &.:,  as  he  progmfes,  Thefe  #/-jw/j  ar^  tufficicnt 
tpJHfcfoouri^jrdturc;  moi^might  be  ajjuccj  il  they  were  acccflary. 
gfipj  As  our  Eift  India  Company  does  at  prcfent. 

L  11  a  from 
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fJKfflfc  h&Qfv  iikewtie,  it  happens  that;  tfce  Stfite  ts^fubjrft  to  ftch 
frequent  apd  fuddeo  .  revolutions,  that  4t  fe  on?  day  in  the  hands  of 
feme  Citizen  of  their  own,  and  the  next  perhaps  oinder  the  domi-% 
nton  of  a  fbfeigripr;-  which    is  not  ojyring  to  the  Compafcy  of  St. 
Qcorge,  but  the  ill  tfonrjutt  of  the  government,    So  that  in  the  con- 
ttih  for  j.iowtr  which  have  fo  often  happened  betwixt  the  Fregbfi 
and  Adorn i,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  hare  Seldom  given  them- 
(elves  n^uch  trouble  about  them*  for*  as  it  W)u  9.  matter  otindifFerence 
to  them  whkh  of  thoie  two  families  waa  'predominant*  •  or  who  dfe 
Y^  at*  the  head  of  the  Republic,  they  generally  fubmitted  without 
care  ox  difliptfion  to  thofe  that  had  got  the  upper  hand.    Nor  did  the 
Company  of  St  George  ever  offer  to  intcrpole,  whoever  had  the  pof«* 
ftfik-n  of  the  reins,  any  further  thai!  in  Qb%in^  themtO  take  an 
cMli  ihat  they  would  maintain  their  ijghtt^and'ptiyil^ba,  wMch 
defd  have  hitherto  been  at  all  times  nivjplably  preferred:  foraa 
r;      have  powerful  ibices,  greit  treafiue*  and  many  governments 
in. their  hands,  their  privileges  could  wot  be  infringed  without  occa- 
fitming  a  certain  and  moil  dangerous,  rebellion.    An  example  very 
extraordinary  indeed,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other -Republic 
that  does  or  ever  didex&ft,  nor  in  any  of  thole  imaginary  models  that 
ra.ljecn  deyifed  by  Philofophers :  fflfr  furely  it  xnuft  be  a  ftrange 
I  wonderful  fight  tq  lee  liberty  arid  tyranny,  integrity  and  cor- 
don* regularity  and  licentiouinefs  ftourifhing  within  the  compafa 
the  fame  walls  aftd  in  the  fame  ccnimnpity :  yet  fuch  is  .the  infti- 
jtion  that  has  preferved  that  City  and  ftul  make*  it:  refpedable. 
And  Whenever  it  comes  to   pafe  (as  it  certainly  muft)  -that  ■  the 
pofibpany  of  St,  George  fbaJl  get  poHefBon  <>f  the  whole  State,  the 
Republic:  of  Genoa  will  become  no  left  tonfideraMc  than  that  of 
Venice  [J], 

r  f#7  Tffbctber  theft  grtat  Funds  or  Cortipariea  *xt  off  feitke^r  dMRrticfe'to  a  Stttey 
fc*4ieJlfo:tIuft"liaft.bc*ii  fo6fentfftiiflH»-thAtitfbMcAt6  to  fiiyuy  thing  rf  i* 
tana*.  The  adtnirifeatioii  of  itfccOenwfc  b*nfe  befog  4*r  life,  and  partly  in  the  hknd* 
vi  the  Chjocm,  gin*  diem  gittt  authority  hi  thr  S«ue,  and  a:  powerful  influence  over 
the  people.  But  it  is  generally  thought  a  hew^  laid  uftoA-  tfce  Btttt,  Had  afort  6f  *fe  kt* 
frtio*  St Dile  j  which  breaks  the  uniformity  of  their  AriJbcntic  government;  The  pcojpie, 
however,  Tactile  ltd ikiill  Vnrfit  fr#m  k, as  it  fe  ft  ckadt  Ww  Ariftoaftejy diftribdtttr 
the  ftiw«r  amongft  irtote  jxritate  member*  t»f  tfct4tepublfc»  atad'  gfreja'figutt  to  Ae 
Coaimotia:  aitd  this  Mr,  Addifcn  judges  to  be^feafttf  %*y  the  SeUtte  frtmts  tW 
peofle  bete  with  greater  moderate  than  •#  VertkK-  -Th^fitate  is  pofcr*  though  the* 
Sflbje&s  ate  rich.  It  is  faid,  that  the  whole  of  their  revenue  does  ttof  aolOvhtW 
l,56C,occ  CfOWttl  'ptr  Anmm*  and  yet  the  Genoese  are  great  Bankers,  :'dnd|  tfbl^Mr  tf 
ccftfidualile  trade  vtfib  France  and  Spain.  They  were  able  above  a  OtMirf^W 
feffd  the!  hitter  a  Sum  of  eleveft  taatioris,  arf  itttii^t^fcl^e^'W  toft^ir  (MM?  fltfftJ 
t^  never  been  rtpfcid  firjet ;  that  poftfe  €^*Uf**pir% "the  principHI-ftf  1****/ 

.  -  —'■  ^  To 
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.:  To  this  <36tttp«^i<li«rdorcf  Ai^uftiao  F*gofo dfeliver^^  StteU 
iana  [  *]  ;  aad  tjicy  tot  only  readllv-aceepted  the  offer,'  but  uovf$£ 
took  to  defend  it,  qp<J  it  the  fame  -  time .  fcnt  a  fleet  to  fca,  and  i 
body  of  land-forces-  t^Tietra  Santa,  "to  prevent  any  fudden  attempt 
upon  tliat  town  from  the  Florentine  army,  which  s&w&eito -titer 
to  Serezana.  The  Florentines,  on  thfc  oth*r  iarid;  had  -Uj^ift'to 
eye  upon  Pwtra  Santa,  and  wanted  to  mate  themfdyes^m«fkrt  of  4t> 
without  which  the  reduction  of  the,  other  (if  they  took  it)t  woiil^. 
be  of  little  importance  i  as  that  place  lay  betwixt  Sfcretedna  and  fefiti, 
But  they  had  no  colourable;  pretence  to.  make  any  a&blt't»pcA>4)^ 
except  either  the  garrifon  or  the  inhabitants  ihould  en4eav*>tip^t& 
molefi  then*  in  the  execution  of  tbjeir^^ 

to  gdcoy  thejn  into  this,  tftey  ftfnt  a  great  quantity,  of  iuyioiaiokj^ 
and  ^rovifipns  from  Pifa  tp.  their  caxnpundei:  s|  very  wi^  con Wjrfc 
imagining,  that  whej^.  the  garrifon.  of  Pietr^  Santa  ftw  fo'ltfj^>  i 
booty  efcorted  by  fc  feeble  a  party,  they  would-  nftu^lljr  be  tettijfttecL 
to  attack  it,  Tne  ftratagera  fuccetded  apconH^g-to  their  tfiih'f  fie* 
the  garrifon  feeing  fo  great  a  prize  in  their  fpyw*\ixa^^ 
out  and  feized  upon  it.  This  gave  the 'Florentines  a  diffident  haadfo 
to  commegpe  hpftilities  agjunft  thm;  and -they  accordingly  turt*& 
afide  from  Seres^uja  aqd  fat  down  hctoro  i^ietTa  Santa i  wfiich^beifi^ 
well  garrifoned,  made  a  brave  defence  againft  the ;  enemy,  who  hom- 
ing planted  their  artillery  chbfly  on  that  fide  which  Jay  ^t'dift 
the  plain,  likewife  raifed  xBaftion  upon  ao^eawneacA  oa.tfap  a&ei^ 
to  hatter  the  town  from  thence,  ..  >  ■  '■*  iv^iut 

Giacopo  Guicciardini  was  at  that  tfceCWunifl^ 
tine  army,  and  whflft  it  was  employed  in  thii  manner  hcfdfe  fi«^l 
Santa,  the  Qenoefe. fleet  having  taken :j|gia£bint  ttielbrtEM.  o£^/|lA 

T  \  1    :>rt3Y 

and  paying  intereft  for  it,  to  make  them  iaforac  roeafiiredependent  upon  it.  And,  in* 
tked,  this  Republic  leans*  war  many  acetates,*"  tfttj*  tsffXaott  inclined  to  SpiJn;  lhan 
*  the  French^  though  to cftdwou* t&kk&J*i*>iMk WPfffr*.  *Tbej >fufo*wtSh+ 

Cora  nor  Wine  to  be  fold  in  their  market;,  the  Government  refcrviag  th,^  jfiyilegjU'titf 
thcmfclves  \  fo  that  the  Bakers  are  obliged  to  buy  their  Wheat  from  the  pufrfeigcmw(icl» 
and  the  Vintners  are  fupplied  from  the  public  cellar  a.  i     /;;  ?;  *  j  v: 

f  c ]  Serczana,  Sarzana,  Zarzana,  or  Semanum,  is  now  a  wcJI-foitifiea  fe>wfl>  it»4 
atcd  betwixt  Mafia  and  Spezza,  near  the  Month  of  the  River  Magra.  It  ik  JurjovnMk 
with  a, good  wall,  baftions,  and  a  ditch>  afte*;  the  modern .wanner,,  and  ha*  aJi^ftfOfi^ 
old  Caftk*,  well  provided  with  cannon,  otc.  It  h  an  Epifcop  t!  See>  under  the- Ajjflw 
tuihop  of  Pifa,  and  rofc  upon  the  ruins  of  Luna,  an  ancient  City  10  that  noghtaftrtaodji 
foam  whence  Pope  Nicolas  V.  a  native  of  this  ptvee,  tranffatejl  the  Bilho^khitnfei^ 
It  fcniwvly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of/Tufcanjr,  who  exchanged  it  with  the  :Qtn*f(fyf&i  . 
Leghorn.  TJie^  h  jjlfc  a  pretty  flrqngfort,  caIN  Sciezanella  or  Saxfahdh*  rtfWcJ* 
Ifands  upon  a  neighbouring  hill  that  commands  the  City-  This  fr&wa&  hlUf .tytttf' 
faoioos  Cafiniccw  C^Oracani,  who  fyfaducd  Lucca*  V  4  j..f  ;■;■  .,i  j.  f 

w  2  latidci 
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Mfl*d  i;body  ()f  their  Forces,  and  plundered  all  the  Country  round 
mat  it  V  but  Bongianni  Giartfigliazzi  being  detached  from  the  Flo- 
rentine *  camp  with  a  party  of  horfe  and  foot/  in  fotae  meafure  gave 
a  check  tp  thefe  depredations,  and  prevented. their  further  progrefs. 
'The'fleet,  however*  (till  continued  to  infeft  th$ir  Tea  coafts,  and  fleer- 
ing its  couffe  towards  Leghorn,  came  fo  near  that  City  that  it 
bettered  tfit  New  Tower  feveral  days  :  but  jierceiving  thefr  fliot  dj4 
riot  make Party  great  impreffion,  they  drew  off  again  Without  gaining 
mtkh  reputation  in  that  attempt.  In  the  mean  lime  tHe  fi^e  of 
ffctfa  Santa  was  carried  on  In  fo  fa&t  a  manner,  that  the  befleged 
466k  courage,  and  not  only  made  a  vigorous  tally  upon  tile  cixemy, 
fctit  affaulted  their  works,  and  got  pofleffion  of  the  baftio'h  they  had 
Biflftj  J  Which  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Florentine/ ahtiy^jtha 
tfetfr  were  upon  the  boirtt  of  running  away,  and  attablly  <iici  ttmdy^ 
thWPcamp  to  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  the  town :  afte^  wmVh 
^4hernonth  of  October  was  already  begun  and  the  Winter  ib- 
rfiftaching)  their  Commanders  thought  it  the  beft  way  to  r&fe 
mtb'  garters  and  defer  die  profecunon  of  the  fiege 'till  4  mlldef 
Jeafoxu 

•"'  fiutuslbon  as  the  Signioxy  at  Florence  wereinformed  of  this  Ihame- 
.f^  behaviour  if  to  animate  their  forces  and  recover  iheir  reputatipay 
th#y  appointed  two  other  Commifiaries,  Antonio  Pu/tti>  and  Ber- 
nardo dd  Neri ;  whom  they  fent  with  a  large  fcpply  of-  money  to' 
tifetafap,1  and  xhftradioirtHoTe^rdEbit'to  the  Coriirpanckrs  htJW  muc^; 
-  tl^e.Sjg^ory  were  offended. at  tneir  late  retreat;  thai  iHi^fwp^ilbe 
drifted  by  the  whole  City  if  thdy  did  not  immediately  return  ito'the* 
ffcgti  what  a  difgrace  it  would  be  that  fo  many  great  Officers,'  with- 
fif  powerful  an  army  arid  nobody  to  oppofe  them  but  an  incohflderable 
ga^rifpn,  ibould  not  be  able  to  make  themfelve?  mailers  of  a  placg, 
which  though  weak  and  pitiful  indeed,  of  itfelf,  <  would -be  x>f  great 
advantage  to  the  Republic  both  At  prefent  and  for  the  future.  '  The 
C6punanders  were  fo  ftung  with  thefe  reproaches  that  jthey  uhani* 
mQi^ly \fefolved  to  renew  mc  fiege^  and  endeavour  in  thefts  place 
to^etakelhe  baftkm.they  had  loft.    In  this  undertaking  it  was  plainly 
fc€n  what  xfed  affability;  good  words,  kind  teeatment,  arid  obliging 
ht&four  have  upon  the  inkids  of  foldiers  [  d} :  fdr  Antonio  Pucci 


fel£ers  by  < 


Plutarch  fey*,  in  theLlfe  of  Mark  Anchouy,  that  he  gained  the  lb vp  of  all  hit  > 

&  by  ctfenilra  and  eating  with  tb^.aAd making  thfcttiveftiits  as  often  *s %h\. 

cirewnftaras  would  pefinirhicn.'  .^ffikbilky^crf  this  kind,  it *  otttain  Jway  to*  focu*^ 
tbe^oftkro  of  i&¥^  \m  m*^  fmilpty  ps  <i*bymi 

*io*  <  p*>>«  4tfd$b*>.m  dtf  CMimifdci,    A  oon^nrv  b&viour\w2)l  iik&ri&j4*\ 
ways  be  certainly  attended  with  diflfeiWI  «&&  **  AMcuiger,  a  famous  General  under 
~'?r'  5  r     "  flvaked 


'SpokVU*.  OF    FLORWCE. 

(haked  one  man  by,  the  hand,  called  another  brother  JM&er, .  piade 
large  promifes  to  a.  third,  and  encouraged  them  all ;  which  raifcd 
fuch  a  fpirit  in  them  that  they  rafted  on  to  the  afiault  like  fo  many 
lions  and  ftbrmed  the  baftion  in  a  moment,  though  not  without  fome 
lofs  i  for  feveral  were  flain,  and  amongft  the  rot  Count  Antonio  da 
Marciano,  who  was  killed  by.  a  cannon-hall.     This  ■«  advantage  fi> 
alarmed  the  earrifon  that  they  began  to  think  of  capitulating : .  but 
before  that  happened,  Lorenzo  de9  Medici  came  in  pcrfon  to  the 
camp  to  give  a  httte  more  reputation  tQ  the  Florentine  arms  *,  «i4 
in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  tlie  town  furrendered  :  however  as  tjw 
winter  feafon  was  now  pretty  far  advanced,  the  Commiflaries  4$ 
not  think  jit  to  attempt  any  further  progrefs  till  the  retur^  of  the 
fpring,  'efpecially  as  the  autumn  had  been  fo  unhealthful  that  grqpji 
numbers  of  their  private  men  and  man v  of  their  officers  were  yifitfljl 
with  grievous  diftempers  :   amongft  whom  Antonio  Pucci  and  Bon- 
gianni  Gianfigliazzi  foon  after  died,  much  lamented  by  the  whole, 
army;  efpecially   the  former,  who  had. exceedingly  endeared  him-; 
felf  to  the  foldiery  by  his  behaviour  t.o  them  at  me  fiege  of  PiQtr*; 
Santa. 

the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  was  pofleflfed.  of  many  excellent  qualifications,  fays  Picoratoj , 
in  his  Hijhry  of  the  German  wars,  lib.  ix.  He  had  a  very  lively  penetrating  genius,  mum ? 
experience,  a  refined  understanding,  and  great*  courage.     He  made  himfelf  admired  tiki 
the  Councils  of  war,  by  the  force  of  his  reafoning,  and  the  probability,  of  his  con* 
je&ures.     He  was  matter  of  a  good  pen,  underftood  feveral  languages,  and  knew  haigj 
to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  the  maxims  of  the' feveral  nations  he  haa  been  converfant  wickj  ( 
The  politics  of  a  Spaniard  Italianized,  could-  not  furpafs  his,     "  Le  da  lui  ^rattrcate \' 
rarie  nationi,  l'ofiemite  diverfb  maffime,  e  gli  invfeftigati  genii  e  inclination  di  'J11JJ&' 
popoli,  lo  reicro  cofi  accorto  ncllc  attioni  che  alcuno  Spagauolo  Italianato  nonlo  am*** 
zava."    But  thefe  great  qualifications  were  accompanied  by  others,. which  much  cclipfcct 
the  fplendor  of  them ;  for  he  had  no  compaffion,  he  cxa£ted  contributions  with  the  ut-  ' 
moft  rigour,  he  was  not  in  the  leaft  moved  by  the  fuflferings  or  neceflities  of  his  Soldifersf  ' 
fo  that  :he  was  far  from  being  beloved  by  the  army.    He  got  immenfe  riches  at  the  lack- 
ing of  Mantua;,  for  there  was  not  an  Oificer  in  the  Imperial  army  that  carried  off  Jfe*. 
much  plunder  a?  he  did.     He  was  killed  (as  it  was  generally  believed,  by  his  own- 
Soldiers)  upon  the  Bridge  of  Landihut,  as  there  was  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  (hare 
without  bcirtg  difcovered.     u  Fucolpitoe  fatto  cader  morto,  fays  the  fame  TOftoK*rrfv 
non  fente  fclpetto  chc  ek>  dtventfls  dalla  parte  de  fuoi,  per  vendetta  d'alotac  inglurfec/* 
&tte  lora,  efiendo  egU  per  la  fua  feveriti  piu  tcmuta  che  amato  didla  militia,"  i.e.  "  He y 
received  a  wound  that  killed  him,  not  without  fufpicion  of  its  being  given  hy  his  own  # 
party,  out  of  revenge  for  fome  injury  he  had  done  them  ;  for  he  was  more  fe&red  t^an  * 
beloved  by  his  foldicrs,  on  account  of  his  great  feverity."    Many  inftancesof  this  kind" 
occur  in  every,  hiftory,  IflialLoidy  mention  *>ne.- more,,  and  that  becapfe  there  is  fi>xty»j 
thing  particular  in  it*  thovgh.I  caonot  at  prefent  flscollcft: where  it  is  related..  .  It  j*.:« 
of  an  officer  that  was  {hot  into  the  b*pk  in  time  of  battle  by  one  of  his  own  men,  .who; 
had  been  illvfed  by  him..:  Upon  which*  he  called  potto  bb  brother  Officers^  aw  he  lay  ■ :; 
upoh  tbe.grtwnd,  iV^  itmfwre*   \ 

replitd  Oncol"  thew* Mvw,  a**W-fo*ndjbikfi4Jh%r     -..-•  -  ;  ..,.-..- 
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The  Florentines  had  rib  fodner  taken  that  place  bat  the  Lucchefe 
feht  Ambafladors  to  Florence  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  it,  as  a 
town  that  formerly  belonged  to them:  alledging,  that  there  was  all, 
exprefs  article  in  the  late  pacification  which  obliged  every  State  to 
reftbre  what  it  had  taken  from  Others.  In  anfwer  to  this,  the  Flo- 
rentines (aid,  that  they  Hid  not  deny  that  there  was  fuch  an  article, 
but  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  they  (hould  not  be  obliged  ti» 
give  it  up  again  to  the  Genoeic  by  the  treaty  that  was  then  on 
'loot 'betwixt  them ;  upon  which  account,  it  was  not  in  thtfr  power 
to  come  to  any  refblutura  in  that  matter  till  the  treaty  W^s  either 
Wholly  concluded  or  broken  off:  but  if  they  mould  refWe  "ifc  the 
Lucchefe  muft  indemnify  them  for  the  great  expence  they  had  been 
at  in  reducing  it,  and  the  damage  they  had  fuftained  by  the  death  'qf 
many  of  their  principal  Citizens,  Who  loft  their  lifts  ip [that,  cxpe- 
dfrkin  j  after  \Vnich,  dfey  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  give  it  fates; 
t»  them.  That  treaty  however,  betwixt  the  Genoese  and the  jPJf 
rentines,  continued  in  agitatidn  all  the  reft  of  die  winter,  as  the  nego«- 
llation  was  chiefly'condu&ed  at  Rome  by  the  mediation  of  me  Pope; 
but  nothing  being  concluded  at  laft,  the  Florentines  intended  to  have 

reeded  in  their  dengn  upon  Serezana  as  foon  as  die  (bring  came 
if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici>  indif- 
aofitlon,  and  a  from  War  which  broke  out  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Naples.  For  Lorenzo  was  not  only  afflicted  with  the  Gout 
fwhich  was  hereditary  to  him)  but  fuch  pains  and  oppreflion  in  his 
stomach,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  baths  for  the  recovery  of 
Us  health.  But  the  war  was  the  chief  impediment  j  which  was  occa- 
fioned  in  the  following  manner. 

;  The  City  of  Aquila  was  fubje&  to  the  King  of  Naples,  but  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  Citizens  were  almofr,  entirely  free :  and  as  the 
Count  di  Montorio  had  very  great  intereft  and  reputation  there,  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  who  then  lay  with  a  body  of  forces  near  the  Tronto 
tfnder'  a  pretence  of  quelling  fome  tumults  which  had  lately  been 
xaifed  by  the  peafants  of  that  Country  (but  in  reality  with  a  defign 
to  reduce  Aquila  to  a  more  fubmiffive  degree  of  obedience  to  the 
King)  lent  to  defire'the  Count  would  come  to  him,  as  he  wanted  his 
advice  and  affiftance  in  fome  affairs  which  he  had  then  in  hand.  With 
thi6  the  Count  readily  complied,  not  in  the  lead  fufpe&ing  any 
danger :  but  when  he  came,  the  Duke  made  him  priibner  and  lent 
Mm  to  Naples!  As  foon  as  this  came  to  be  known  at  Aquila,  the 
whole  City  was  So  enraged  at  it  that  the  people  immediately  took 
afkns,  and  not  only  killed  Antonio  Concinello  the  j$ng's  Gonin^aCT, 
Jbut  many  other  Citizens  who  were  publickly  known  to  be  in  the 
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Neapolitan  inter^il  :  and  to  procure  the  aitiftance  of  fome  powe*-ta 
fupport  them  in  this  infurredtion,    they  fent  AmbaiTadors  with  an 
offer  of  their  obedience  to  the  Pope,  imploring  his  Holinefs  to  take 
their  City  under  his  prote<!lioa,  and  to  defend  them  again  ft  the  tyranny 
of  King  Ferdinand,     The  Pope  therefore,  who  hated  that  Prince 
upon  many  both  public  and  private  accounts,  cheerfully  undertook 
their  defence :  and  as  Roberto  San  Sovcrino,  who  had  fled  from  Milan, 
was  not  at  that  time  in  the  pay  of  any  other  State,  he  took  him  into 
his  fervicc,  and  having  appointed  him  pommander  in  chief  of  his 
forces,  he  fent  to  defire  lie  would  come  with  all  expedition  to  Rome* 
Betides  which,  lie  exhorted  all  the  Count  di  Mortorio's  friends  and 
relations  to  exert  themfelves  in  his  caufe  :  fo  that  the  Princes  of  Alte- 
mura,  Salerno,  and  Bifignano  prefently  revolted  from  the  King,  and 
took  up  arms  again  A 'him.     Upon  which,  Ferdinand  feeing  himfelf 
threatened  with    fo  fudden  a  floral  on  all  fides,  had  xecourie  to  the 
Florentines  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  afliilance.     But  the  Floren-i 
tines  were  fomc  time  in  fufpence  what  part  to  ajft  upon  this  occafion  1 
as  it  feemed  an  unreafonable  expectation  that  they  ihould  abandon 
their  own   undertakings  tq  embark   in  thofe   of  others;  and  at   the 
fame  time  a  very  dangerous  thing   to  embroil   themfelves  a^aia  fa 
fbon  in  another  war  with  the  Church,     Neverthelefs,  as  the  King 
was  their  confederate,   they  laid  afidc  all  apprehenfioa  of  danger, 
and  preferring  their  honour  and  good  faith  to  any  private  intereils  of 
their  own,  they  took  fame  of  the  Urimi  into  their  pay,  and  fent  the 
Count  of  PkigHano  with  aU  tKeir  forces  towards  Rome  in  behalf  of 
the  King.  y  1 

In  the  mean  time  King  Ferdinand  had  likewise  aiTemWed  two 
arrives  >  one  of  which,  advanced  towards  Rome  under  the  Command 
of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  aft  in  conjun&ion  with  that  of  the  Flo- 
rentines againft  the  forces  of  the  Church ;  the  other,  he  kept  near 
Naples  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  Princes  who  had  thrown, off 
their  allegiance  to  him  :  fo  \hit  a  war  was  now  kindled  up  afrefbr 
and  carried  on  by  both  fides  for  iome  time  with  various  fuccefi  jji 
different  pacts.  At  lart  however,  the  King  of  Naples  being  eve^y 
where  victorious,  a:^eace  was"  confided  in  t^e  month  of  Auguft; 
14^6,  by  the  mediation  of  the  AmbaiTadors  from  the  Court  of  Spain  j 
much  to  the  fuisfaftian  of  the  Pope,  who  grew  tired  of  fo  unfuo- 
ce&full  a  war,  and  determined  to  trail  fortune  no  further :  and  in 
this  treaty,  all  the  States  of  Italy  were  included,  except  die  Genoefe, 
who  were  objected  fo,  as  Rebels  to  $1$  P^e  of  .A^iUn,  and  ini 
poireiiion  of  fcveral  places  belonging  to  the  Florentines,  which  thty. 
had  feized  upon,  and  fliUrefuied  to  dcUvtc  up  again,  m  contempt  tf^ 
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former  tre*tfes.  After  the  conclufion  of  a  Peace,  San  Severino, 
who  had  rtiither  beeA  faithful!  to  the  Pope  nor  alert  in  annoying  the 
enemy  dtiriflg  the  war,  w&sdifmkTed  from  his  fervice  with  fome  marks 
of  his  Hblineft's  difpleafure ':  but  after  he  bad  left  Rome,  he  was 
purfued  by  the  Florentine  attd  Miknefe  forces  5  and  finding  they  gained 
ground  upon  him1  Very  faffc,  after  he  had  got  part  Cefena  he  began  tp 
quicken  his  pace  and:fled  with  an  hundred  horfe  to  Ravenna ;  the  reft 
of  the  men  being  afterwards  either  taken  into  the  Duke  of  Milan's 
fervice,  or  knocked'  on  the  head:  by  the  Country  people.  The  King 
of  Naples  having  figrted  the  Peace  and  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  thofe  Princes  that  had  rebelled  againft  him,  caufcd  Giovanni 
Cappola,  Antonellb  d-  Anverfa,  and  their  Sons  to  be  put  to  death,  for 
having  betlraid  his-  fecrets  to  the  Pope  in  the  late  war. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  war,  the  Pope  having  obferved  with 
what  alacrity  and  readmefs  the  Florentines  aflifted  their  allies/  now 
began  to  carefs  them,  and  (hew  greater  refpedt  than  ordinary  to  their 
Ambaffadors  5  though  he  looked  upon  diem  with  an  evil  eye  before, 
en  account  of  his  ednriexions  with  the  Genoefe,  and  their  attach- 
ment tt>  the  King  df  'Naples.  '  This  bein^  intimated  to  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici;  he  refolded  to  tike  all  opportanitfes  of  improving  fo  happy 
r  change  iri  his-  Hofihefe's  dripontioh  towards  the  [Republic ;  as  he 
thought  it  wotddr  be  a  coitfiderable  ^addition  to  his  credit  and  reputa- 
tion, if  he  could  at  the  feme  time  fecufe  the  friendfhip  of  two  fuch 
powerful  Ptinow?  as  die  Pope  and  the  King,  of  Naples.  The  Pope 
nad  i  Son  -  whofc  Name  was  FrancHco  j  and  as  he  was  very  defirous 
not  only  to  procure  fome  State  for  this  young  man  whilft  he  lived, 
but  ta  join  him  in  alliance  with  fuch  friends  as  would  maintain  him 
in  poffeflion  of  it  after  he  himfelf  was  dead;  he  thought  there  was 
no  family  in  Italy- fo  liktely,  or  fo  able  to  fupport  him  as  the  Medici ; 
upon  which  confideratioiis-,  'he  applied  to  Lorenzo,  and  fo  effectually 
too,  that  the  latter  gave  Francifco  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
After  this- match  was  concluded,  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  Genoefe  to  give  up  Serezana  to  the  Florentines ;  reprefent- 
ing  to  them,  that  they  could  not  in  juftice  detain  what  Auguftino 
FhJgofo  had  fold ;  nor  had  Auguftino  any  right  to  fell  what  was  not 
his1  own,  to  the  Company  of  St.  George.  But  thefe  remonftrances 
had  nt>  effeft :  on  the  contrary,  whilft  this  affair  was  negotiating  at. 
Rome,  the  Genoefe  fitted  but  a  "powerful  fleet,  and  having  landed. 
three  fhoufand  foot,-  before  the-  Florentines  had  any  intelligence  of 
thtitfdefign,  they  laid  fitge  tb  Seretotndla,  (a  fortrefs  fituated.upon 
arifihg  ground  :iiear  Sercfzana,  beldhgi&g  tome  Florentines)  and  not 
©fity  plundered*  biit  fatitt  the  Botfrg' that  fuoounded  itj  after  which,, 
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they  planted  their  cannort  againft  the  fdrtrefi*  and  began  to  hatter  it 
with  great  fury.     The  Florentines  were;  not  a  little  iarprized  at  £> 
fudden  and  unexpected  an  afTault;  however,   they,  aflembled  their 
forces  as  faft  as  they  cOukl  at  Pifa,  under  the  command  of  Virginia 
Urfini;  and  in  the  mean  time  made  complaints  to  die  Pope,  that 
whilft  his  Holinefs  was  ufing  his  good  offices  to  bring  about  a. peace 
betwixt  them,  the  Genoefe,  without  any  regard  to  his  .authority,  had 
fuddenly  invaded  their  territories.     They  likewife  difpatched  Pietro 
Corfini  to  perfuade  the  Lucchefe  not  to  join  the  enemy,  and  Pago- 
lantonio  Soderini  to  fee  how  the  Venetians  flood  affedted ;  and  in  the 
Mail  place,  they  fent  to  demand  the  alftftance  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
:Ludovico  Sforza.     But  they  did  riot  receive  the  leaft  from  either  of 
them:  for  the  King  pretended- to  be  under  apprehenfions,  that  the 
Turkifh  fleet  would  make  another  defcent  upon  his  dominions  ;  .and 
Ludovico  found  other  pretexts  to  exeufe  himfelf  from  fending  them 
any  fuccour.  In  this  manner  the  Florentines,  for  the  moft  part,  flood 
alone  in  their  wars  ;  as  they  feldom  found  any  body  fb  ready  to  affift 
them  in  their  exigences,  as  they  were  to  relieve  others.     Neverthe- 
lefs,  as  this  was  no  new  thing  to  them,  they  were  not  at  alhdifmayed, 
though  they  faw  themfelves  fo  fhamefully- deferted  by  their  confe- 
derates, but  fent  out  a  powerful  army  againft  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Giacopo  Guicciardini  and  Pietro  Vettori,  who  encamped 
With  their  forces  upon  the  banks  of  the 'River  Magra. ,  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fortrefs  of  Serezanella  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  by  the 
enemy,  as  they  not  only  kept  a  continual- fire  upon.it  from  their  ar- 
tillery, but  fprung  feveral  mines,  and  made  ufe  of  all  other  meaqs 
'they  could  devife  to  get  pofleffion  of  it.     Upon  which,  a  Council 
being  called  in  the  Florentine  camp,  the  Commiffaries  refolved  to 
march  to  its  relief,  and  the  enemy  being  determined  to  ftand  their 
ground,  an  engagement  enfued  foon  after  j  i©  which,  the.  Genoefe 
were  totally  routed,  and  Ludovico  dal  Fiefco,  with  feveral  of  their 
principal  Officers  taken  prifoners. 

The  garrifon  in  Serezana,  however*  were  not  fo  much  dauoted  at 
this  defeat,  as  to  think  of  furrendering ;  on  the  contrary,  they  refa- 
lutely  prepared  for  their  defence:  and  the  Commiffaries  making  their 
approaches  with  no  lefs  vigour,  both  fides  exerted  themfelves  with 
great  fpirit.  B6t  as  the  fiege  continued-  -ftmgef  than  was  expedted, 
1  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  went  to  the  Florentine-  camp  himfelf,  which  fo 
animated  Our  forces,  and  {truck  fuch  a  damp  into  the  enemy,  that 
;wheri  they  faw^  how  briikly  the. Florentines  carried  on  their  works, 
ahd  how  cold  arid  dilatory  the  Genoefe  were  in  fending  them  any 
iuccOur,  they  freely  threw  diemfelve^  into  <the 'arms  *of  Lorenzo, 
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without  any.iprt  of  tcpus  tor.  capitulation  j  and  after  the  furrender, 
were  ill  treated  with  the  ( utmoft  tendernefs  ,and  humanity,  except 
fome  very  few,  who  had  either  been  the  authprs  of  the  rebellion,  or 
remarkably  a&ive  in  it.  During  this  fiege,  Ludovico  Sforza  fent  a 
body  of  forces  to  Pontremoli,  who  gave  out,  that  they  were  marchr 
ing  to  join  the  Florentine  army:  but  as  he  held,  a  private  correr 
fpondence  with  feme  of  the  Citizens  iin  Genoa,  as  foon  as  he  drew 
near  that  City,  his  party  there  tpok  arms  against  their  Governors,  and 
•having  got  full  poffeflion  of  it>  they  delivered  it  up  to.  the  Duke  of 
Milan. kt 

About  this  time  the  Germans  made  war  upon  the  Venetians^  and 
one  Boccalini,  of  Ofimo,  in  the  territories  91  Ancoua,  having  raifed 
a  rebellion  in  that  town,  againft  the  Pope,  made  himielf  Lord  of  iu 
but  after  many  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  he  reftared  it  to,  the  Pope,  at 
the  perfuafion  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  earner  tp  Florence,  where: 
he  lived  a  long  time  in  fecurity,  under  the  prote&ion  of  Lorenzo, 
and  had  much  honour  and  refped  ibewn  him  there  by  the  Citizens  :. 
but  at  laft,  removing  from  thence  to  Milan*  he  did  not  find  the  fame 
flicker  in  that  place ;  for  Ludovico  Sforza  caufed  him  to  be  appre- 
hended and  put  to  death.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Venetians  having 
attacked  the  Germans  near  the  City  of  Trent,. were  routed,  and  their 
General,  San  Severino-  killed :  but  according  to  their,  ufual  good 
fortune,  they  jjbon  after  this  defeat,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Germans,  upon  terms  fo  honourable  and  advantageous  to  their  Re- 
public, that  they  could  not  have  expected  better,  if  they  had  gained 
a  victory, 

About  the  fame  time  there  likewife  happened  fome  commotions 

and  difturbances  of  confiderable  confequence  in  Romagna.     Fraa- 

•cifco  d'Orfo,  a  native  of  Furli,  was  a  man  of  very  great  power,  and 

authority  in  that  City :  but  as  he  was.  ftrongly  fufpected  by  Count 

Girolamo  of  difaffedion  to  his  perfon,  he  had  often  been  threatened 

by  the  Count  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  lived  under  continual,  appre- 

henjQon  :  upon  which,  he  was  advifed  by  his  friends  and  relations  to 

be  beforehand  with  his  enemy,  and  fince  he  was  afraid  of  his  own 

•  life,  to  difpatch  the  Count,  and  deliver  himfelf  from  the  fear  of  ail 

further  danger-   He  therefore  determined  to  follow  their  advice,  and 

fixed  upon  the  day  on  which  the  market  at  Furli  was  ufually  neld, 

to.  put  K  in  execution;  for  as  he  knew  great  numbers  of  his  friends 

.  arid,  acquaintance  would  come  of  courfe  to  the  town  at  that  time,  he 

thought  he  might  avail  himfelf  of  their  a#iftance,  without  being  ex.- 

poied  to.  the  dangej  or  fuipicion  he  flioqld  incur,  by  fending  to  invite . 

,  them.    It  was  then  th^  moitfh  p£  May,  ^t  which  iea&n  of  the.  yev 

the 
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thdltdkns'g*nt«ffly>fii|)  by  diy-light;  Tht^onlpi^rti^ittftfeffi; 
thought  the^mcjftcbfttcmeht  time  to  aflafliriitc  him,  Would  be  aftet 
he  had  fupped,  when  perhaps  he  would  be  left  alone  in  his  apart*- 
merit,  and  his  domeftics  engaged  at  their  own  fupper.  This  being 
determined  upon  and  the  hour  fixed,  Francifco  went  to-  the  Palace-, 
and  leaving  his  accomplices  below  ftairs,  found  means  to' get  to  tht 
door  of  the  apartment,  where  the  Count  was;  at  which  place  he  met 
one  of  the  Chamberlains  and  defired  him  to  acquaint  his  mafter'that 
he  begged  leave  to  be  admitted,  as  he  had  fomething  of  moment  to 
communicate  to  him.  This  being  readily  granted,  he  found  'the 
Count  alone  ;  and  pretending  to  enter  into  ctmverfatiort  with  him;  he 
took  his  opportunity,  and  fuddenly  dispatched  him;  after  which  he 
called  up  his  accomplices  and  killed  the  Chamberlain.  The  governor 
of  the  town  with  fome  few  attendants  unluckily  happening  to  come 
at  the  fame  time  to  wait  upon  the  Count,  were  likewife  murdered. 
When  they  had  proceeded  thus  far,  they  threw  the  Count's  body  cut 
of  the  Palace  window  into  the  ftreet,  and  having  rai'ed  a  great  tu- 
mult, exhorted  the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  the  caufe  ot  Liberty 
end  the  Church ;  upon  which,  the  townfmen,  who  abhorred  the  me- 
mory of1  the  Count  on  account  of  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  immedi- 
ately ran  together,  and  not  only  plundered  the  Palace,  but  made  his 
Counted  Catherina  and  all  his  children  prifbners.  The  Citadel  was 
now  the  only  impediment  that  remained  to  prevent  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  their  defigns :  but  the  Commander  of  it  jperemptorify 
fcfufing  to  liileh  to  any  propofals,  they  defired  the  Cbuntefs  to  make 
ufe  of  her  authority  and  prevail  upon  him,  if  poffible,  to  deliverit 
up  to  them  :  which  (he  promifed  to-do,  if  they  would*  fufter  her  to  go 
to  him  there,  and  faid  /he  would  leave  all  her  children  in  their  hands,  ° 
as  hoftage$:for  the  performance  of  it.  The  confbirators  accordingly 
relying  upon  her  word,  permitted  her  to  go  thither:  but  as  food  as 
(he  was  got  fafe  into  the  Citadel,  fhe  altered  her  tone  and  lent  them 
word,  (he  would  ufe  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  them  all  to  the 
rnoft  cruel  d^ath  ihe  could  invent,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
her  huiband  :  and  when  they,  on  the  other  hand,  threatened  to  kill 
her  children,  flie  courageously  made  anfwer  "they  might  deal  with 
them  as  they  pleafed*  for  (he  knew  how  to  provide  Ti driclf  with, 
more*"  v  '■..■■■":  ^  -         •  ■■ 

At  this  refolute  behaviour^  d'  Orfo  and  hfs  accoimplices^wcre.fp 
difcouraged  (efpeciafly  when  they  faw  the  Popddidnotiupport  thcih* 
and  that  Lud#ico.  Sfbrza  die  CountdVs  Uncle,  was' fending  a1  body 
of  "forces  to  her  relief)  that  they  packed  up  as  many  of  their  molt 
valuable  effefts  as  they  could  <iarryoff  irfdiretiredto  Caftcllo,  Upon, 
r  <\i*  •-  *  which,. 
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which;  the  Count efe  having  recovered  the  government  of  the  State, 
feyerely  punifhed  the  inhabitants  for  their  rebellion :  and  the  Flo- 
rentines hearing  of  the  Count's  death,  took  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  Caftle  of  Piancaldoli  which  ho 
had  formerly  taken  from  them  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fent  foml? 
troops  thither  and  foon  made  themfelves  matters  of  it ;  though  with 
the  lofs  of  Ciecco,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Architects  and  Engineers 
•of  his  time. 

Befide  this  commotion  at  Furli,  there  happened   another  of  no 
lefs  confequence  in  the  fame  Province.     Galeatto  [e],  Lord  of  Fa- 
enza  had  married  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  Prince  ot" 
Bologna.     This  Lady,  either  out  of  jealoufy,  or  becaufe  {he  had  met 
with  fome  unkind  treatment  from  her  hufband,  or  was  naturally  ill 
tempered,  had  conceived  fuch  a  hatred  againft  him,  that  (he  refolved 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  feize  upon  the  government  herfelf.     Pretending 
therefore  to  be  indifpofed,  me  took  her  bed,  and  contrived  matters 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  Galeatto  fhould  come  to  viiit  her,  fome 
<of  her  confidants  whom  fhe  had  concealed  in  her  apartment  for  that 
.purpofe,  fhould  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.     With  this  defign,  fhe 
nad  likewiie  acquainted  her  father,  who  readily  embarked  in  it,  in 
.hopes  that  when  his  fon-in-law  was  killed,  he  might  eafily  make 
himfelf  Lord  of  Faenza  :  fo  that  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  per- 
petration of  this  deed,  Galeatto  came  as  ufual  into  her  chamber,  and 
having  fat  down  by  her  bed  fide  to  enquire  after  her  health  and  talk 
'with  her  a  little  while,  the  aflaflins,  who  had  hid  themfelves  there, 
Tufhed  upon  him  and  difpatched  him  fo  fuddenly  that  he  had  not  time 
to  make  the  leaft  refinance.     But  as  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  the 
town  upon  his  death,  his  widow  with  a  little  child  whole  name  was 
Aftorre,  took  refuge  in  the  Caftle,  and  the  people  ran  to  arms  :  upon 
which  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  and  one  Bergamino  who  was  a  Com- 
mander in  the  Duke  of  Milan's  fervice,  having  got  fome  forces  to- 
gether, made  their  entrance  into  Faenza  (where  Antonio  Bofcoli 
happened  to  be  likewife  at  that  time  as  Commiffary  from  the  Floren- 
tines} and  affembling  fome  of  the  leading  Citizens,  began  to  take 
meafures  for  fecuring  the  government  to  themfelves :  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Vale  of  Lamona  gathering  tumultuoufly  together  upon 
the  news  of  this  event,  took  up  arms  againft  Bentivoglio  and  Ber- 
i;amino,  one  of  whom  they  knocked  on  the  head,  and  made  the 
other  prifoner  j  and  declaring  for  Aftorre  and  the  Florentines,  deli- 
vered up  the  City  to  the  care  of  their  Commiffary.     When  thefe  pro- 

i . :    -I    .*< .,  .  ... 

(/]  Gilcatto  Maoficdi. 

ceedings 
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ceedings  came  to  be  known  at  Florence,  the  government  there  was 

highly  difpleafed  at  them :  however   they  ordered  Bentivoglio  an£ 

his  daughter  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  at  the  unanimous  requefi 

of  the   people  took  young  Aftorre  [/  ]  and  die  City  under  their 

protection. 

After  the  quarrels  amongft  the  more  confiderable  States  were  com- 
pofed,  there  likewife  happened  many  other  difturbances  for  the  courfe 
of  feveral  years  in  Romagna,  la  Marca  d'  Ancona,  and  Siena :  but 
as  they  were  of  little  conlequence,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  any 
account  of  them.     It  is  true  they  were  more  frequent  at.  Siena  than 
any  where  elfe,  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  out  of 
thofe  parts,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1488  :  but  after  many  changes 
and  revolutions  there  (in  which,  fometimes  the  Commonalty,  and 
fometimes  the  Nobility  prevailed)  the  Nobility  at  laft  effedtually  fup- 
prefling  the  other  party,  Pandplpho  and  Giacopo  Petrucci,  one  of 
whom  was  in  the  higheft  reputation  for  his  wifdom,  and  die  other 
for  his  valour,  became  in  a  manner  Princes  of  that  City.     As  to  the- 
Florentines,  they  lived  very  happily  and  in  perfect  tranquillity  from 
the  end  of  the  Sera2anefe  war  till  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1492.     For  Lorenzo  having  eftabiilhed 
a  general  peace  throughout  Italy  by  his  great  wifdom  and  prudence, 
hud  begun  to  turn  his  thoughts  entirely  to  the. aggrandizement  of  the 
Republic  and  the  care  of  his  own  family.     In  the  firft  place,,  he  mar- 
ried his  eldeft  Son  Pietro  to-  Alphonfina^  daughter  to  Cavaliere  Ur* 
fini,  and  procured  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  Giovanni  his  fecond  Son,  who 
was  not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he- was  promoted  to  that 
dignity  (of  which  there  had  been  no  example  before)  but  afcended: 
by  degrees  through  all  the  preferments  of  the- Church  till  he  was  ex- 
alted to  the  Pontificate  [g].     For  his  third  Son  Giuliano  who  was 
but  an  infant,  he  could- net  make  any  appointment  in  the  State,  on 
account  of  his  tender  years,  and  becaufe  he  himfelf  did  not  live  till 
that  Son  grew  up.     But  he  difpofed  of  hia  daughters  very  much  to 
their  advantage.:  for  he  married. one  of  them  to  Giacopo  Salviati,  an- 

[f]  The  Manfredi  hud.  been  fettled  at  Faenza*  evjer  fince  the  year  1286.  .This 
Aftorre  who  was  the-  a(V  of  the  family,  was  afterwards-  murdered  by  the  order  of 
Alexander  VI.  and:  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

[*]  He  took  the  name  of  Leo  X;     "  Cum  puer  ad  facfiun  itlum.fenatumaflumptUB! 
fiitrit  ah  Innocentio  o£fcivo  Pontifice,   hie  una  explidta  condfcipna,  ne  palam  infigni- 
bus  uceretur  aut  fe  ut  CardinaJcm  ha^ret  ni$  triennto  axpleto  3d  a-ugeniam  aptatein,\~. 
He  was  fe  ycning,  wben  Innocent  VIII.,  made  him  Cardinal*  tliat  it  w^s  thought  proper 
he  fliould  not  wear  the  purple,  nor  be  looked  upon  as  a  Cardinal,  till  he  was  three  year*; 
older.     Celfus  de  Rijinis  in  Ljceo  Lattrancufu  Tom.  ii.  1-ii.      ^^^^^^ 
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"'-'other  to  Francifco  Cibo[i&],  another  t<?  Pictro  Ridolphi,  and  the, 
fourth  to  his  near  relation  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  in  ojrder.to  keep  his 
family  united:  but  (he  died  foon  after  her  nuptials.  In  his  other 
private  concerns;  efpecially  in  mercantile  affairs,  he  was  rather  un- 
fortunate than  othenviie :  for  fiich  was  thesextravagance  of  his  fa&oi  s, 
who  lived  more  like  Princes  than  private  men,  that  they  had  diffipated 
the  greater  part  of  his  Merchandize :  fo  that  he  was  often  obliged  to 
borrow  large  funis  of  the  public,  Upon  which  account,  he  reiblved, 
to  truA  fortune  no  longer,  but  to  give  up  all  concerns  of  that  kind, 
and  depend  wholly  upon  a  landed  eftate,  which  he  thought  a  much 
more  itable  and  certain  poffeffion.  He  therefore  made  feveral  other 
purchafes,  befides  wb,at  his  Ancestors  had  realized  \ :  particularly  in 
die  City  and  Vale  of  Pifa,  and  in  the  Country  of  Prato,  where  he 
ere&ed  fiich  edifices  as  for  magnificence  and  convenience  might  vie 
with  thofe  of  moft  Princes. 

After  this,  he  began  to  beautify  and  enlarge  the  City  of  Florence; 
and  as  there  were  many  void  plots  of  ground  within  the  walls,  he 
huilt  feveral  new  Streets  and  public  Offices.  He  likewife  put  the 
Caftle  of  Fircnzuola,  which  is  fituated  in  the  mountains  towards  Bo- 
logna, in  a  much  better  pofture  of  defence  than  ever  it  had  been  be- 
fore, in  order  to  prevent  any  enemy  from  making  an  irruption  on 
that  fide  to  difturo  the  peace  of  the  Republic.  On  the  cdnfines  of 
the  Sienefe,  he  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Poggio  Imperiale,  and 
made  that  place  very  flrong;  and  by  the  redudtion  of  Pietra  Santa 
andSerezana,  he  effectually  fecured  all  the  pallet  in  that  quarter,  if 
the  Cenoefe  fhould  be  inclined  to  attempt  any  future  inroad  into  the 
Florentine  dominions.  His  friends  the  fiagUoni,  at  Perugia,  and  the 
Vitelli,  at  Caftello,  he  fupported,  from  time  to  time,  with  ample 
fubfidies,  and  had  Co  particular  an  influence  in  Faenza,  that  he  might, 
in  a  manner,  call  that  place  his  own  :  all  which  acquisitions  and  pre- 
cautions might  well  be  confidered  as  fo  many  forts  and  outworks  to 
defend  the  City  of  Florence. 

In  the  intervals  of  peace,  he  made  it  his  conftant  endeavour  to  keep 
his  Fellow-citizens  chearful  and  in  good  humour,  by  diverting  them 
with  plays,  tournaments,  reprefentattons  of  ancient  triumphs,  and 
other  fuch  entertainments  j  his  chief  defire  being  to  promote  union  * 
amongfl:  the  people,  to  furnifh  the  City  plentifully  with  provifions, 
and  to  fupport  the  Nobility  in  that  degree  of  Honour  and  refpedt  that  , 
was  due  to  them.     He  (hewed  great  favour  to  thofe  that  needled  in  , 
any  art,  and  was  a  very  liberal  patron  to  learned  men;   of  which 

-       Agnolo 
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Agnolo  da  Montepulciaao,  Chriftopher  Landisi  [*],  attd  fietaetriui, 
the  Greek  [A],  may  ferye  as  Sufficient  proofs.  Upon  which  consider- 
ation, Count  Giovanni  della  MirandokT/},  a  man  almoft  adored  for 
his  erudition  and£ne  tafte,  preferring  Florence  to  aH  other 'parts  of 
Europe  through  which  he  had  travelled,  came  and  fettled  there'  to 

[/]  He  wrote  fcvcral  ingenious  treatifts,  amongft  which  are,  Dt  £Uhahhi  ii  dt  Mir 
fijhati  di  Firtnxt.  I-Di*kjbi'MC  +*ima.  He  alio  tranflatsd  Pliny's  Natural  Hsftqrj, 
and  wrote  Notes  upon  Horace  aid  Dante. 

[i]  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  a  learned  Greek  Hiftorian  of  Cohftantinople,  who* 
after  the  taking  of  that  City  by  the  Turks,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  taught  the  Greek 
Language  in  Florence.  He  was  in  great  efteem  with  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  dc*  Medici, 
Francifco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Lewis  XII,  of  France.  He  wrote  a  Greek 
G rammer,  which  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  atBafll.  See  Paulus  JoviusEUf.  cap.  xxifr 
where  there  is  much  more  to  be  feen  concerning  die  emulation  betwixt  him  and  rolitian, 
another  reader  of  ledurcs.  This  Hiftorian  pretends,  that  the  Romans,  as  defcaxM 
from  jEneas,  and  ftill  interefted  in  the  fate  or  Troy,  maintained,  that  the  Greeks  fc£» 
.  fercd  fo  many  calamities  as  they  did  at  the  taking  oT  Constantinople,  pnly  as  a  judgment 
upon  them,  for  the  havock  which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  Kingdom  of  Priamiuu 
*c  Facetuseft  Chalcondylas  dum  ait  Romanos  feu  Latinos  conftanter  aflcverare  haric 
cladem  contigifle  Graecis  in  ultionem  eorum  que  olim  fcddent  barbaris  in  deftrudtionfe 
Ilii :  quod  videlicet  dicantur  Romani  a  Trojanis  defbendifle."  Sp*adan..*A  Am.  i\$%i 
According  to  this  pleafimt  chimera  (one  might  fay  with  a  celebrate}  modern  author)  tb* 
numbers  in  the  fecond  Commandment  ought  to  be  changed  ;  one  muft  believe  that  Go4 
vifits  the  fins  of  the  father*  upon  the  children,  not  only  to  flie  third  and  fourth,  but'fi 
thethouiandth  generation :  and  in  fliort,  that  prefcription  fhould  have  no  plaeobcrc,  * 

Delida  majorum  immeritus  lues  J 

Rornanc.  ,  H*r,.Odfiri.  Rb.  III.  ,  lu{ 

At  this  rate  the  French  might  have  Veafon  to  b$  afraid  that  fome  irruption  of  BajharjaM 

would  revenge  the.  injuries  upon  .them' two  or  three  fhoiifand  yean  hence,  whiCfrtub 

Romans  received  (tot*  Brennu*.  l         ^ lm-.u.-w.    ^?    -   :;...;.  *  a^jT  • 

[/]  This  was  the  famous  John  Picus,  Prince  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia.  He  at- 
taint to  a  vaft  knowledge  in  the  fublimeft  Sconces;  and  was  called  hf  Sciliger,' Jfsft 
Jlrum&vviti*.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  maintained  fom^Tk/esu  Rome,  which 
confined  of  nine  hundred  propqfitions  in  Logic,  Divinity,  JMbthematics,  Gabaliftfe 
Learning,  and  fhyfics  j  fome  of  {hpti  Jakcp  froitt  JUfcn.  mA  Gcifck.  Writers*  ami 
pthers  founded  upon  t)ie  ficntiments  of  the  Hebrews  art  Qhfd4$u»i.  »Tbia  he  tfxecujed 
with.inucb  applaufe ;  fomft  p<pp)e,.Jiowevcr,  ^Qt  wfjWlg  tbwi  young  IMnc**  or  out 
of  ap  jjtffciEct  ieal^pafled  a,  v$ry  fever*  cenfiire  upon  b*$Ufn-  ?-  Upon  which,  Pop* 
Innocent  VIII.  cau/ed  the  prppQiifwis  #>,b&  *xa»iftcd>  and  .pwMMiiotd:.  thirteen. of 
them  to  be  uWgablc :  bu{  Picus  dcfeiwkd  thepi  if^.a?  Apology*  which  is  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  his  Works.  »Tfi^pejs  a.rcina/ka>&#QflqMii  this  Apology*.  A  Divine* 
yho  hil  i>?en/onc  of:$e,fopV9r<kftitt^^  being.  a£ed,  what 

was'^  [^f^ipg^(^>«(^^A4?»f^fwfir4,'  «*  that  fC«»sthenamdof  a  wicked  here- 
tjcal; ;  wwclju  yto  l^w^ac^  agai«4i J<fo  £hriA»'and  idgfrifcM^rvfam  faiitt,  took 
H$m  tKem: the  depcunioati^n  &Qibfy}s"  -Qthtft ofc tbf . Mf  ftapp  (we  may  fuppofc} 
aqcu£d EjuwjM  bant  a. Magician ;  qthcnvifoib^^lp^.not, imagine  /they  faid)  how. 
L  yourtg  a, iftan  could  pciffibly  havG.acqpifcd  fUcb.  fttf  tftaaung . ftock  of  learning.  Ha 
died  #JflfUf/!C9>' "in  |he  ^car:  1494,  at  ihA^agc  .of  ^.iJfcUa.Nephew,  John  Francis 
Picus*  wrote  his  Life,  whi^h  }$m  wfixf<\tPM;W«fl^:^i«ttdat.Bafd9  1573  and  i6qij 
r,i  —  Qophft  of  Heptapla^l  or,  a  Treatifc  in  feven*  books,  upon  the  firft  chapter  of 

I.  Nnn        ft  be 
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MWK&W1*?  Mr  #&  wa$  paffipijatdy  fond, of  Poetry,  Mufic, 
^%n^M^6^  9?  hjs  pc^tfcial  compofitfons*  with  his  notes 

W&^  arf  ftill :  fc?tapt,    to  cricpurage  and  afiift 

ifcp:  ytyHb  pf  Florence  ii*  tbek  AtK^es^.  he  founded  an  Umverfity  jit 
JWWs  flfltf  gftY?  ^tifjeodfi  to  the  moft  learned  men  that  could  be  found 
in  Italy  at  that  time,  to  come  and  read  le&ures  to  fherfi  there,  fiefides 
which,  he  built  a  JVtbnaftery  not  far  from  Florence,  at.  the'reqqeft 
\o£  Mariano  da  Gliinazano,  an  Auguftirie  Friar*  who  W£t;  reckoned 
pne  of  tfrp  jnoft  eloquent  preachers  of  his  age.     He  feefiied  to  be 
particularly  favoured  oy  Heaven,  and  almoft  every  thing  that  he  un- 
dertook was  attended  with  fuccefs ;  whilft  on  the  contrary,  the  defigxis 
of  his  eneqtues  againft  him,  were  continually  frustrated :  for  besides 
^e  attempt  that  was  made  upon  his  life  by  the  Pazzi,,  he  Was  like- 
^  aj^t^ky^k^  in  afftreet  called  the  Carmine  by  Battifta  Fref- 
Idi,  and.  afterwards  at  one  of  his  Country  houfes  by  Baldinatto 
da  Piftoia,  with  a  defign  to  murder  him ;  but  they  both  failed  ih  their 
jffcfign*  and  were  not  only  taken  with  aU  their  accomplices^  but  pu- 
jvihed  in  t^e  manner  thpy  juftiy , deferred, 

t^&ojemttkabb  9  degree  of  good  fortune  added  to  his  prudence,  mu~ 
n^gee^/tAd  other  great  accomplishments  gained  himtheefteem 
^^0dm^ra|ion.  not  only  of  all  tne  Italian  Enhces,  Ityt \of  manyai 
ag^tdifUnce  in  other  parts ;  of \M  the  WPrW,  who  had  heard  of  iiis  vk* 
tues  and  princely  qualifications.  Matthias  King  of  Hungary  gave 
him  many  honourable  testimonies  of  "hi*  afFedion;  the  Sultan  of 
g^b£  $nt  t  AnabJ^ad^  to  hitft  Jwtfti  ncli  prefenfe>  an4,  #e  C^t 
Turk  delivered  up  Bernardo  Bandini  to  him,  wiio  had  teen  pyrin* 

Gebefis.  Cemlujknts  Mngent**  Apelegi*  itEnh&um.  De  btminis  Jrgmtate.  Regal* 
imimwu  Comment,  in  P/alm.  xv.  De  Cbrifli  regno  &  vant'Me  mundt.  Exfoftth  in. 
Orat.  Dcmin.  Epj/hbrum,  lib.  u  In  Pht$nis  ctnvhriwn,  Hi.  iii.  and  ftveraJ  others. 
Sec  Trithem.  &  Belkrm.  it  EctUfitflids  ScriptorilnSi    ■  ■   ■       ■ 

( { «]  Voltaire,  in  his  general  Wftorj  of  'Europe,  vol.  ii.  pi'98.  Resting  of  die  punift* 
wmnt  inffi&wffkxn  the  Pasfci  and  their  accomplices,- in  ttec^rrfjpmu^  artinftth^  Mcaic?; 
fsjt,  *•  Lorenao  bad  thus  the  fatisfa&ioD  of  feeing  his  eaufe  revengSl  Bf  hf$  FeHo\f- 
ckiicns,  whofe  aJfo&iofi  be  preferved  during  the  remainder  of  his  Life.  He  was  fur- 
jkamed.  The  Father  §f  tie  Mufti 5  a  title,  however,  not  equivalent  to  that  of  Father  of 
Us  &uuti%  but  wfaph  gives  us  to  ufcdorftand,  that  he  Was  fo  In  eflfeA.  What  an 
amaaing  <pe<9tacld,  and  bo  w  contrary  tt>  the  inaWnfers'  of  our- Ants  Mo  fee  a  Gfttztn 
bOflftahtly  engaged  mootnmefce^  with  one  hand  feHIng'  rite1  cdhunbdWes^f  tHe  Lerantj 
aiuttvidi  the  other  fvppofctln*  ther  bufdew  of  *h*  RjefWfefi* ;  asaMttiftii&tt&oi*,  artd'rei 
cewiug  Amhafiadbxsi  oppeChg  the  Pbpe,  toakiiig  war  and  pettee^^ihg'tovnfel  anft 
gffiflkiiceto  fttacmi  cukuratiii^te  Mks  LettrH>  exhthMnefpefttdes'to  Hhe1  ptophr%- 
and  affording  Tecepdon  to  aU- ist  hamed  Grsefc^  thai  <4ed  Irom  XtonfUndhdple.  Hi* 
fea  PefcihM.ttedrtrfaiirtiorityiiii  Florence  St  *eli^  that ^-the  Frtaehfav^didftalrt 
bat<vitbfef*mdit|i»i«iAtt  .'    '       '     <? 
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ctpaQv  concerned  in  alMhattog  ^ 

fled  into  His  domin£on8![«  ]."'  Thcfc  things  acquired  hilW  ^ti^fd^ 
tation,  which  he  daily  incfeafed  by  hi$  wifdoni  and  gpod  condu$: 
for  he  was  eloquent  and  weighty  in  debate,  flbW  in  *hi&  fefoluticup^ 
hut  bol4  arjtf  expeditious  in  executing  them.  Vet  fi?  was  not  with- 
out foibles  and  infirmities,  which  in  fomemeafure  cclipfed  theft  ex- 
cellent qualities  :  for  lie  was  pxtremely  addfcted  td  wonien,  tobjj:  too 
much  pleasure  in  the  converfatiori  01  Wits  and "Satyrical  men,  a&l 
fometicnes  depended  to  fuch  juvenile  recreations  as  feemed  incoh* 
liftent  with  his  dignity  and  wiiUom:  for  he  would  often  join  with 
hfe  Sons  and  Daughters  in  their  parties  of  pleaftife  and  you^il 
d)iTjpatl6r)s,  So  that  if  Ae  jffiial  gravity  of  his  life  fhould  be  com* 
pared  wijtji  -the  levities  he  wag .  (ometimcs  guilty  of,  it  would  &aik 
as  if  he  was.compofed  of  two  different  peifons  united  by  an  almoft 
impoffible  conjuri<flion  [0].  :'j: 

[ ft)  Lorenzo  de9  Medici  fent  John  Lafcajis,  a  noble  and  learned  Greek,  .yrhbiuj  f*| 

from  Conftantinople,  to  defire  the  Sultan  woulci  giyp  bim)eare  tO£oUc^i*9ii)e.^iMMt 

books  and  inanuicripts  in  hb. dominions  j  which  hejrcatjijy'  jwwjji^liiritjfc  .mdi  9^*4 

him  great  hbnourr     The  Sultan's  xuune  was         **  "  " 

4homct;  hear  what  he  {ays  upon  this  occanpn. 

fum  abtblvendai  Bibliothecse  ftudio  tenebatur,  r    ,      ,^     s ., 

Byzantium  cum  legation*  ad  Bajazetembis  mrfit:  nee  defuit  nondba  pettntt  AequfqUaKi 
bajrhams  Imp  ~~~'"~  —'-  -i-M_r— 1.-_  A..j«_r_._    a__-_-i-__.-  i,.a—  —  * 

roius, 
<juum  1 

plicium  tradidifle^  fingukri  quidem"  rcligionis  atqiie  iuftitiae  qetnplbVqttoJ  flle'uwww 
icelus  in  t&nplo  aufus,  meriu  peni  ple£ttnrfua  cenieretur. ;'  Itaque  LafcarktHto'abdfia 
Gnecias  perfcrutatus,  quum  patriae  opes  Yidoribu*  ceffifleht,  nobiliora  divitiis  volumin* 
collegit  ut  in  Italia  fervarcntur."  ,  „      inrmor  r^  wo^M  1  wxiitfcii 

[cr]  The  heart  of  man  has  often  been  fajd  to  refemble  a  Garden,  which  brings  forth 
both  flowers  and  weeds :  and  the  richer  the  foil  if,  the  greater  quantity  of  trafb  it  com- 
monly produces >  except  it  is  carefully  plucked  yp  or  kept  under.  The  weeds  we  may 
look  upon  as  emblems  of  the  pa/Suns^  which  mult  be  Ifrictly  disciplined  by  the  laws 
of  Reafon  and  Religion*  and  hard  reined  down  at  leaft,  if  we  cannot  perfectly  fubduff 
tbvnij,  except  we  have  a  mind  they  fliould  run  away  with  us  headlong  to  dcftrucHon, 
l£ ,^s  %\iq  lopfe  rein*  the  too  great  indulgence  which  men  give  to  tnefe  enemies  of  thtir 


E\  that  hurries  them  into  fuch  abfurdities  and  contradictions,  as  make  them  appear 
Centaurs,  creatures  compounded  of  a  in«n  and  a  bcaft,  or,  like  Lorenzo  fie* 
ci,  ^to  be  a<2iiated  by  two  different  fouls  or  fpiiits^"  And*  indeed,,  before  the  caufje 
of  tKi^dreadfyl  confufion  and  contrariety,  iji  t^c  foul  was  fujly  made  known  to  us  by 
Revelation,  it.is  no  wonder  thai  jnajiy  oi  th£  Heathen^  feeing  me/i  fo  different  form- 
tiniea  from,  what,  t^cy  arc  at,  at  her*,  were  tempted  to  be  of  that  opinion.  Accordingly^ 
thajt  nyble  Philof9pher  Xenoph.on,  in  theperfon  of  Arafuas,  addrefling  himfclf  to  Cyrus|t 
Up,  *<■  yWd  y**Q*M$u{  txv  ^*%<*x+  &C-"  ".I  plainly  pcraive^  that  I  have  two,fou][^ 
for  if  I  haj.^ur,  onf,  it  could  not  p^Ably  be  both  good  and  bad>  nor  impel  me  tq» 
commit  evilti  and  alfo  to  .^prgoiri ;  flor  to  juiil  rwp.ditferfrtt  things  of  finy  ocher .km^ 
ve  inanireftly,  therefore,  two  ibuls ;  when  the  ^ood  fpirit  i*  predominant,  it  prompts 

1  Nnn2  The 


THE  7HJ  S  TOR  Y  BnQJrVlXR 

-  The  latter  part  of  hi*  life  was  full  of  ,  wjniilh  and  mifery,  occa~ 

fiqpccLhy  intoforaftle  pains  in  thefbmaeh; /romd^at  laii  <^r^^iu^j 


what  is 


me  to  do  good  a&ions ;  and  when  the  evil  one  has  the  rule,  it  urges  me  to  dp 
g&£ t>r*w*  ftk*VLchapL6.  .  "•  v>  9%t"    ■""•n    ' 

\  vNot  to  mention  the  perfietual  flruggles  betwixt  die  EleAieritity  qualitW,  :which'p*£ 
.yaiji  IpQsAis^mfJein  thei  human  oonftiaitiofr  than  in  moft  other  material  Beings,  therij 
is  a  ipofr  furious  war  betwixt  the  body  and  foul  of  a  man,  betwixt  his.  reafon  and'  hi* 
/enfer.  Reajpn  ought  to  fupprefc  and  calm  this  diforder,  and  Ratify  theft  inteftipe  dif~ 
feiafions :  bur  alas !  it  is  both  Judge  and  Party  j  its  decrees  are  not'  ex><!btod;  and  briW 
fatrafc  the  evil.  Things  of  the  noft  difcordant  nature  are  infcparaWy  united  in  man  j[ 
rap  follow  one. another  in  a  continual  sound,  and  tread  upon  each  other's,  heeb  :  thd 
Jefa  fLfpaa  knows,  the  more  he  imagines  he  does ;  die  mote  lie  kndwsi,  the  more  ftn- 
x&je  he  is  of  his  ignorance,  and  the  more  liable  to  deviate  from  the  right  path.  "  Is 
Ifrjioffibic,  fays  a  great  author,  for  any  Being  to  be  fubjeft  to  a  more  capricious  con- 
Jifti*  Cou*tBnff£Rabutiiitell»»v^^  "  That  he  fhalj 

JKJ¥£  forget  irbatJfather  Senauh  did  to  him  upon  this  fubjeA,  vix.  that  there  was  a 
very  clofc  connexion  betwixt  the  foul  and  the  body,  and  yet  they 'were  always  dafhing: 
in  a  word,  they  weit  two  enemies  who  could  never  part,  and  two  friends  that  -cbul^ 
neper  mite"  .  The  ancient  Philofophers,  though  they  did  not  know  what  had*  reduced 
W  vision  u*<kr  the  domination  of  oar  paffions,  feemed  very  fehfiUe?  however,  that 
jfaiftf  jfbjph  change  had  been  wrought,  aftd  convinced  of  their  own  wealbiefi.  Thd 
Stoics,'  indeed,  ipeak  in  too  pompous  a  ftrain  of  the  Empire  of  Reafon ;  and  the  idea 
they  formed  to  themieives  of  their  wife  many  heated  their  imagination  to  fuch  a  degree,, 
that  they  maintained  fome  things  which  had  an  air  of  madnefs  :  I  do  not  mean  in  their 
feppofing,  that  if  a  man  was  freed  from  his  pa&ons,  he  would  conftantly  and  invio- 
lably obey  die  laws  of  Older  and  virtue^  hot  In  their  aflertine,  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  a  man  to.  exterminate  every  vicious  paffion.  This1  Was  mefr  capital  error ;  in  this, 
they  difcovered  their  ignorance,  with  regard  to  the  true  ftate  and  condition  of  man. 
The  other  part  of  their  do&rinc  was  judicious,  vm.  that  if  a  nan  could  conquer  or 
root  .out  hjs  paffions,  he  might,  without  difculty,  pra&ife  virtue,  and  arrive  at  per- 
fection. Others,  however,  were,  aware,  that  the  foul  of  man  Was  immerfed  in  the 
fcnfes.  There  is  a  lively  defcription  of  the  captivity  of  the  foul,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
paffions,  p.  70.  ef  *k  FrtgvunU  tf:  Cicero*  ctUeBid  if  Patricias,  which  runs  in  this 
manner.  "  Homo  lion  ut  a  matre,  fed  ut  a  noverca  naturl  cditus  in  vitam,  corpora 
nudo  &  ftagfli  &  infirmo*  anima  autem  anxio  ad  mdeftias,  humili  ad  timores,  molli  ad 


iedns  to  think  it  *prohablc,  that  this  difcort  is  the  efieft  of  fin  committed  in  fome  ftate 
tirbthet,  though  he  cannot  give  any  account  of  tie  time  or  circumstances  of  that  matter, 
fruited,  it  was  impoffiblc  he  fhould;  as  it  is  not  an  objeft  of  natwd  light,  but  of.  Rek- 
Vetation;  He  approves  of  the  notions  of  the  aAcknt  Wthen  Pffeft*  or  Ptrophetsi  why 
thought,  that  the  birth  of  a  man  was  a  puniflimentfor  wickcxtnefe  in  foweptbw;  State* 
aui  of  a  refleftwn  which  he  had  met  with  in  Ariftotle*  w%.  TWtfco  ¥nian  of  the.  forf 
and  body  was  a  punilhment  like  that  mfli&ed  by  fome  rabbets  of  old,  who,  Afeoedlivinfc 
.Jodie*  to  dead  caradTes,  mouth  to  mouth,  &c  that  they  might  lmg^and  pi*e  awarin 
ttie  moft  foathfome  fcaraicr,  as  VjrgVI  &ys,  JEn.  lib.  viiia.afewK^^ 

.    /■  .,.;  -;....;.-,  L»^l;„i  .  a..™*  ^'-  s-...*  .^  ?  *m 


off  in  tte  moritfi  cT^jwil  ^49*, and  in  tlje ^^^4^y^.rfvBi8  agjfc 
No  tkih  ever  died  ift  Florence,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  compafs  of 

*war3s.  Sentiments  of  the  like  nature  may  be  found  in  numberfcis  other  heathe* 
writers,  who.ptroty  affirm,. that  the  power  of  reafon  is  loft,  though  the  light  is  pre*, 
fcrved :  that  the  Gommiffign  of .  wickednefs  is  not  owing  to  thflrdifjpofidoo.  of  die  under* 
Qandkig,  but  to  the  corruption  of  mankind  in  deviating  from  virtue,  out  of  indolence 
and  the  bye  of  pieafiire,  though  they  acknowledged  her  charms  to  be  fuperior.  .  See 
the  folio wroc  beautiful  paffages.  Euripides  in  Hipppfyt.  vn.  -975.  in  Midi*,  ver.  i'07  j* 
Ovid.  "Met*  ni,  vii.  per;  g,  17.  It  was  alfo  cttmmon  amongft?the  Paeans  to  afcribe  not 
fciiJy  their  111 . (ucceft,  but  even  their  faults  and  follies  to  Fortune,!,  e.  their  Deity*. 
This  excufc,  feemed  alwavs  ready, «t  hand :  to- this  wretched  conibladon,  they  had  ia\- 
pie  Jiatc  ifecourfc.  Menelaus, .  accordingly,  in  anfwer  to  the  reproaches  of  Peieus,  fey*,. 
'"  that  Helen's  will  was  not  the  qaufc  of  what  (he  had  undergone,  but  the  will  of  the 
Gods/1  J5*tipid.  in  Jndromed.  ver.  680.  And  in  Plutarch,  de  audiendis  p6$tk+  a  father 
lays  to  his  (on, ."  the  Gods  often  lead  mortals  into  errors :"  to  which  the-  fiui  replies, 
"  it  is  an,  calfy  matter  then  to  lay  the  fault  upon  them."  They  concluded,  that  thefr 
wfcre  pitfhed  forwards  by  fome  fuperior.  power:  that  the  Gods,  inihort^  were  the  daufe 
both  of  &riur jpai&ons,  and  of  die  criminal  confequeaces  of  them.  Medea,  in  the 'fief* 
{age  above  referred  to.in  Ovid,  is  made  to  reafon  m  this  manner,  when  Ate  found  fit* 
could  not  refill  the  paffion  fhjs  had  conceived1  for  Jafcn,  though  (he  plainly  fort&w.  thj^ 
(bameful  confequenccs  of  Jier  crimes,  and*  her  reafon  condemned  them. 

Nefcib  quis  deus  obftat,  ait  ,...«,                              •  x  '••  *t\. 

trahit  invitajn  nova  vis:  aliudqite C^pldp,..         t.  ^..y 

'    Mens  aliud  fuftdet.    Video  meliora  proboque,,  .          ...  v-o.: 

Deteriora  fequor.  \  n 

Some  Gad*  (he  (aid;  withfbndl*.  *    v  ;   }« 

And  reafon's  baffled  council  countermand* 

love^refiftlefsfove^my  (buf  invades-}-  .'. tT 

Difcretion.  thi »,.  afic£H6n  dour  perfuades*:  '  .  ,.v 

I  fee  the  right  and  I  approved  it  tlbo,  ;    '  :  .; 

Condemn  the  wrong^-and  yet  the  wK^lg-purfue,       •  ** 

■    Tate..       '"  "'". 

Thfc  was  the  ufual  refuge  of  the  heathens,  in  accounting  (Sir  fiich  paffions  a$  dr^er 
man  away  in  fpite  of  the  fight  of  his  mind,  and  thfc  knowledge  of  his  true  mjEerpft. 
They  thought  there  was  fomething  Divine  in  this,  and  Commonly,  that  it  was  a  pit-- 
aifliment  for  fome  wickednefs  they  had  been*,  guilty  of.  This  (Jiews  they  Jiadfiwje 
glimpfcof  what  we  are  taught  concerning  the  fefs  iof  firee-will by  the  cbmmiffion  "of  fin,. 


ib  evidently  (aw.  the  fcandal  and  inconv<  nietiee,  that  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  tb'e^ 
bycaUiftetafoafan  to. their  aid,  and  offering  up  petitions  to  be  freed  from  Love.  ^Tic^ 
concluded^  that  they.were  not  the  caiife  of  their  own  ill  contfuc\  ftnee  they  had  ^ 
•etibnabrt  m^^a  foul  that  wai  fai^ah^  miftrcft  of  its  will..  Tfui  condufion  led  thep. 
40  tntffokt*  thir Hi.  dxternat  caufc,  fttperiot  to  ill  thfcir  powers^  urged  them  mj;  ^  Ttie 
{pcohJ  ctiftlift^vl^thenx,  <Jrft»^a.thiid  ^  that  a  Deity  was  the  external  and  r>ecc^- 
ttttng'caoA.:  !HM«;  is  tV;brf«n4  of  the  pretended' Divinity  of  Venus-  a^d;Cupid^ 
an*'b«m^l*e*W;dA*^o^,^vy^  Jcfire  ^of  reVenge,  ainfi. 

'&fcer  paflioos,.  make  them  commit  a  thoufiuid  things,  which  reafon.  condemns,  and! 
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Italy,  with  a  WgW  reputation*  pr  more  lament*!  fcy  hit  Couatfy* 
and  as  great  harock  and  dcfolation  cnfucd  upon  his  death,  Heavca 

And  which  are  contrary  to  the  true  intercfh  of  frlf  love,  and  even  dkagreeabte  to  them* 
idit%f  th«y  thought  the  Gods  inftigated  them  to  thefe  things.    If  the  Pagans  had  been 
Mriflfeflcd  or  the  fame  jiift  notions  of  God  that  we  are,  which  reprefent  him  to  us  as  a 
Being  perfeAly  Holy,  they  would  not  have  parted  this  rafli  judgment :  but  -  as  they 
afcribed  the  fame  paffions  to  their  Gods,  that  mankind  were  fubjedt  to,  there  was  no- 
thing  to  hinder  them  from  thinking,  that  the  Gods  forced  men  into  evil,  and  rendered 
the  light- of  their  reafon  ineft°e£hial,  fomettmes  by  a  previous  Battering  view  of  pleafure, 
wl|i<;h  ncceffitated  the  will ;  and  at  other  times,  by  importunate  pain.    Paris  was  loved 
by  Helen,  Jafon  by  Medea.     They  could  not  think  of  an  union  with  thofe  obje&i, 
without  feeling  an  incredible  fatisfaaion  before  hand  :  they  could  not  confider  them* 
felves  as  feparated  from  them,  without  exquifite  diflatisfaction.     Thefe  imprefiions  did 
not  depend  upon  their  liberty,  and  were  no  more  fubjeQ  to  them,  than  $he  agreeable 
dr dHagiteable  (etofarion  we  experience  in  tailing  honey  or  gall.    All  that  the  tw* 
women  could  do,  wail  to  oppofe  reafon  and  duty  to  thefe  foretaftcs  j  weak  arms,  incfeed, 
If  Paris  and  Jafon  continued  to  excite  the  lame  ideas  and  impreffions  >  fioco  iihthst  cafe 
they  wotild  fooner  or  later  captivate  the  will,  and  force  its  confent,  however  defirous  it 
might  be  not  to  fubmte  and  to  pals  from  love  to  indifference.    Ufelefs  are  the  wifhes, 
weak  the  velleities,  in   the  prcfence  of  thofe  forctaftes  juft  fpoken  of,  the  caufe  of 
trhich  arifcs  not  from  purfelves.    Whence  comes  it  then  ?  The  Pagans  fought  for  it  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left :  they  could  not  find  it  on  Earth,  and  for  that  reafon 
afcribed  it  to  the  Gods.     They  might  do  this  two  ways ;  either  by  fuppofing  a  Cupid 
who  wounded  the  heart,  or  that  the  former  of  the  human  body  had  adjufted  the  parti 
-    of  it  with  fuch  art,  that  the  body  of  Jafon,  for  inftance,  would  excite  in  Medea's  head 
and  heart  thofe  motions  of  the  Spirits,  upon  which  Love  mechanically  and  inevitably 
depends.     According  to  this  latter  principle,  if  Helen  or  Medea  became  amorous,  it  was 
to  be  inferibed  to  him  who  formed  and  arranged  the  parts  of  their  bodies :  juft  as  if  a 
room  finokes  when  the  wind  blows,  it  muft  be  imputed  not  to  the  wind,  but  to  the 
fflafoh  who  built  the  chimney.  This  was  an  inexplicable  difficulty  ipto  which  the  Pagans 
fell,  as  often  as  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  contrariety  that  is  found  betwixt 
what  we  do  and  what  we  know :  and  consequently  they  muft  fall  into  it  very  frequently  \ 
for  human  Life  is  .hardly  any  thing  die  but  one  continual  and  lamentable  conflict  be- 
tween the  paffiops  and  the  confeience,  in  which  the  latter  is  almoft  always  conqutpd. 
What  is  moft  ftrange  in  this  conteft,  is,  that  viftory  very  often  declares  for  the  fide 
which  ihocks  at  once  the  ideas  that  men  have  of  right,  and  the  knowledge  of.  their  Cenvi 
pbralintercft.    Surely  there  are  fome  people  of  fuch  a  brutal  ftupidity,  that  they  can- 
not fee  that  their  life  would  be  much  more  happy  if  they  did  not  nourifh  thofe  paffiont 
in  their  breads  which  they  to  fondly  indulge  there.    But  one  cannot  help  thinjring, 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  envious  and  Jealous  people  muft  be  well  convinced;  thatr  an 
exemption  from  envy  and  jeajtoufy  would  be  a  bleffing  of  great  price.  A  woman,  jealous 
of  her  hufband  or  gallant,  a  man  jealous  of  his  wife  or  miftntfs,  -are  fufficiently  fen* 
fiblje  of  their  misfortune,  and  impatient  to  he  dcliveered  out  of  that  torment.     What 
woiw  they  not  give  tp  b^  rid  oi\the  fiuy  that  haunts  them  day  and  night  ?  They  em* 
ploy  all  the  means  arid  reafons  which  their  mind  is. capable  of .«  fuggefting,.  in  order  cither,  • 
to  deceive  or  undeceive  thcmfelves  -t  but  in  fpite  of  all  th^fo  efforts,  their  jealoufy  ftijl 
fubfifts.y  ^Hcy  find  th^mfctvei,  to  theirjr^at\«5grtt,  mofe  ingenious  in  inventing  whpf^ 
<ix\enu  it,  th#i  w)i^  would  allay  it,     Th^fawe  ipay.  be  (aid  of  the  envious.    They; 
knpif  well  enou^,  tlpt  their  Jctf-We  wouiibcjpp^e  happily  indulged  by  .fcang  conr 
tent  with  their  own condition,'  and  looking  with'  pleafure  at  the  jwofperiiy  of  others,- 
* "  *'  -  .■ .-.  .-  :  »- .;-:....-. -,:..-  feemea 
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Itemed  td foretell  it  by  iriany  previous  figtfs  and  Warnings :  for  amongft 
many  Others,  the  fpite  of  St.  ReparlU-s  Chttftkwte  ftrtick  With  light 

i".  . :.  :.     .;-.:■  ''t;I    .".:  <  J  ::.'.'  ■   -  .  .     -  T     ..'.      :    ■  ■.    ■■      ■".:* 

than  in  affiiding  themfelves  at  the  fuccefs  of  a  neighbour,  who  grows  richer  than  they 
jhdj  and  yet*  not'witMbuiding  this  cortvi&ion,  they  torture  themfdves,  and  ptneawsjr 
at  the  goqd  fortun?  of  another;  and  inftead  -of  rejoycing  as  they  ought  to  do,  for  their 
own  fakes,  are  reduced  to  feek  a  remedy  in  the  meaneft  of  all  treacheries :  they  eir- 
deavour  to  embarafi  the  affairs  of  their  neighbour  by  perfidy  and  calumny;  and  Vf 
thefe  methods  hope  to  abate  the  malignity  of  the  fever  thaticdnfumes  them.  What 
could  a  Pagan  Philofopher  fay  upon  this /point  ?  Would  he  not  be  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge a  fuperior  caufe  within,  and  to  rank  all  thefe  perfons  amongft  the  fanatics,  encr- 
gumeni,  chthu&afis,  and  thofe  in  general  Who  were  thought  to  be  Agitated  with  a  Di- 
vine furor  f 

Eft'-Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  ilk)  j 
Impetus  hie  (acne  femina-  mentis  habet* 

Says  Ovid.  Faff  or.  lib.  vi.  circa  imt.  The  fame  author  fuppofes  the jealouiy  which 
A|!aura  (the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens)  conceive^  agjunft  her  fiiter,  wsp 
inruftd  into  her  by  a  Deity.  Metam.  lib.  ii.  fab.  n.  The  light  of  Philofophy  is  top 
dfofYo  afford  any  efTeAual  difcovery  in  the  matter.  Happily,  therefore,  did  Cardinal 
Pole  (if  I  remember  right)  apply  the  following  lines  put  of  Virgil  to  it* 

Eft  inconfpe&u  Tenedos*  itotiffima  rami 
Infula,  dives  opum  Priami  dum  itgna  manebant ; 
Nunc  Untum  finus,  &  ftatw  nwlefcda  caririls.  ' 
i    ■  /En.  lib.  ii.  J.  «.   • 

In  fi^ht  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  Me 

i While  Fortune  did  on  Priarh's  empire  finite)  ■   ' 

lenown'd  for  wealth ;  but  fince  a  faithlefs  bay 
Where  {hips  expos'd  to  wind  and  weather  lay. 

Oryden. 
The  Ghriftian  fyftem  is  the  only  one  that  can  refblve  thefe  difficulties.    It  inforin*  t»§ 
that  fince  the  firft  man  fcU,  atfhtft  defcendssib  have  been  fubjeft  to  fuch  a  coirbptioft,* 
that  withbut  fuperhatutal  Grace,  they  sire  rtcceflariry  Saves  to  fin,,  inclined  to  do  evilj 
and  averfeto  that  which  is  good.    Reaibn,  Philofophy,  the  ideas  of  Right,  the  know* 
lege  of  >  the  true  irtterefts  of  Self-love,  aH  taken  together,  are  not  able  to  make  head 
againft  the  paffions.    The  government  which  was  given  to  the  fuperior  part  over  the 
inferior,  has  been  taken  away  fince  the  fall  of  Adam.    Th»  is  the  change  produced  bf 
fin.  In  the  ftate  of  Innocence,  the  inferior  part  was  not  in  the  fame  condition  that  it  is  at? 
prefcnt :  ri»  dHbrdtrcAutd  arifej  fince  the  fuperior  couM  always  reftrain  the  firft  Amo- 
tions and  tendency  to  it* '  To  fay  othtiwiie,  would  be  to  fuppofe,  that  man,  when  hd 
came  frefli  but  of  <h©  hands  of  his  -Ordttor,  would  have  been  a&ually  determined- to- 
wards fenfuilky  and  criAinttl  pafflofls  ;  which  ytoaM  be  doing  injuftice  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being,  -  Buftheftfongeft  reprefentationt  of  the  Heathen  Gr*tbf*£'' 
Poets,  of  Philofdphers,  amnot^hlMt  to  us  fe  lively  an  idea  of  this  civil'  trafr  in  the* 
htart'of  man,  and  the  true  caufe  of  if,' to  St.  Pfcul  gives  trt..  Let  usckftddr  ey*,  tfie**:" 
lure,  u£tn  the  PtfHire  tfhich  that  grtit  ApoOte,  liWer  tb«  infpirttfoh  of  eternal 
truth;  p'reitfitfrus-with,  in  bk  Epiffie  to  theRomah^'tirtp.  fil. ■'  VI  i<  8c  feq.  u  That1 
which  I  do,  I  allow  not :  for  whitf  I  would;  thatTdo  nfat  t  hit  wfcst  I  hate,  that  I  do. 
If  then  I  do  tfafct  which  I  weKild  not,  I  tfkUxt  ufitfr  the  Law  that?  it  b  geod.    Now  the*' 
it  is  no  more?! Vbm &>  it,  but  Sin  Ait  d-wette* in  mel    Fori  km-dr'-thta  in  me^that^ 
is  hi  ^M)  AiMQelk  m  fd  tftihg:  ftr-tf  ^  *  pttfaKlrfOHM 

v ■•■■ ;f  .".i'u  terilng' 
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Jpning  in  jfjich  »  manner,  th*t  alntfft  jdl  the  ftecple  .tumbled  down, 
ip  lip  great  confter/iation  of  the  City.  [£.]:.  Jto  o%  hU  Fellow- 
citizens,  but  all  the  Princes  in  Italy,  were  fo  fenlibly  afflicted  at  his 
death,  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  fend  Ambafla- 
4ors  to  Florence,  to  teftify  their  concern  anrl  condole  with  the  Repub- 
lic uppri  fo  deplorable  a  lofc.  Whether  thev  had  juft  reafon  for  thefc 
^deaxonftxations  of  forrow  was  foon  after  fully  manifefted  by  the  iiio- 
jceeding  events;  for  being  deprived  of  his  Counfel  and  afliftance,  there 
was  nobody  left  of  fufficient  power  and  authority  to  controul  the  am- 
tutionof  Ludovico  Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan's  guardian  [  q  ].  So  that 

perform  that  which  is  gofd,  I  find  not.  For  die  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but 
the  evil  which  I  would  not,,  that  I  do*  Now*  if  I  do  what  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more 
I  that  dp  it,  tut  Sin  that  dwelled*  in  me.  I. find  then  a  Law,  that  when  I  would  do 
teood,  ml  is  prefent  with  m.  For  I  delight  in  the  Law  of  God  after  the  inward  man. 
fist  I  fee  another  Law  in  my  Member*,  warring  agjinft  the  Law  of  my  Mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  Law  of  Sin,  which  is  in  my  Members.  O  wretched 
man  that  I  am  ?  who  ihvl  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  See  alfo  what 
follows  in  the  next  Chapter.  But,  as  this  Note  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  has  fwelled 
almoft  to  the  fize  of  a  diflertatian,  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

[p  1  It  may  be  qbferved  in,  the  couffe  of  this  hiftory,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
Ibeen  the  cafe,  when  any  error  or  mifrulc  has  happened,  or  any  misfortune  befallen  the 
Statey  that  feme  poor  Church  or  other  has  fuflfered  (in  tHe  opinion  of  the  generality  at 
lew)  upon  that  account.  May  it  not  here  be  allowed  to  parody  the  words  of  Horace, 
though  not  in  a  metrical  manner,  apd  lay, 

DeKrant^paif,  fleStantur  Ectbfi*. 

So  in  l!he  7th  boqfc,  when  the  people  of  Florence  were  grown  diflblute  and  corrupt  in  their 
manners,  they  are  nqt  vifited  with  a  pe^ileace  or  general  fire,  but  *  judgment  falls  upoil 
the  Church  oi  Santo  Spirito,  and  it  is  burnt  to  the  ground :.  and  now  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
js  going  to  die,  down  comes  the  Steeple  of  St.  Repamta.  But  face  the  Reformation, 
the  notion  of  omens,  and  portents,  and  peefages  has  not  been  fo  prevalent,  as  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Papal  darknefis;  though  it  is  certain  it  will  never  be  entirely  eradicated  out 
of  the  minds  of  weak  people  j  nay  there  have  been  of  late,  and  ftill  are  fome  perfons 
pofieffed  with  it,  who  do  not  deferve,  upon  any  other  account,  to  dome  under  that 
denomination. 

.  [  f  J  This  Ludovico,  or  Lewis  the;  Afeor,  drove  the  Ducheft  Dowager  out  of  Milan, 
put  die  Chancellor  Simonetto  to  death,  who  had  affiftcd  brr  in  the  Regency,  and  foon  after 
poifoned  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke.  .  He  then  called,  the  French  into  Italy  under 
Charles  VIII,  to  the  utter  ruin  5f  the  hpufe  of  Arragon  which  then  reigned,  in  the  King. 
<!em  of  Naples,  and  of  bwfelf  alfo^  For  fometkne  after,  repenting  of  what  he  had 
dpnr,  ;h$  entered  iflto  ?  confederacy  \fith  fonj^o^Wr  Princes  againft  Lewis  XII,  who 
had  Xufrc9ede4;totthiP  Crqwn.^f  Frana?  ?nd  not  only  laid  claim  to  the  Duchy  *f  Milan 
but  a&uall/  mmic  hhnfelf  ^laft^Xjof  it.,  Upon  )ujs  return  tpf ranee  however,  Ludovico 
once  more  got  poifcffion  pf  Mila/i »  put  not  long  alter,  his  forces  were  routed,  and  he 
himfelf  tafccivfyl^^de  T^mm^J^f  French  King's  .General,  who  kept  him  pri- 
fojjer  ten  year*  in  tfeqCaftle  Qi^f#o<i**1:wlj*re  he  died.  Guitciardini  fays  he  was  a 
Rrince  of  greft;yfe*ftd  4lWmfrAof,ti*alww>A  pUigjng  temper,  but  very  ambi- 
tious ^fftfjteuiJM;Mfl^»^|M^    TfeHi^rwJnt^t.har^irfJcd,  that 

immediately 


**s 


i^tft;  dp  ;flb^E  ft c %  ^    ^ 

ijnmcdiatiily  after  Librtniq's  death,  fuch  Sparks  of  diicoM  Be^k^'fe 
rekindle,  as  in  a  while  broke  out  into  a  flame,  whichlias  preyed  upon 
the  vitals  of  Italy  ever  fince,  and  is  not  yet  extinguiihed. 

he  (luck  at  nothing  that  would  ferve  his  purpofes,  and.  that  lie  was  a  -cruel  and.  blood** 
thirfty  man.  Mezerai  fays,  Abrege  ChronoL  Torn.  iv.  p'.  421 :  under  the  year  1500, 
"  that  Lewis  XII  had  him  carried  from  Lyons  to  Loches,  where  he  was  fliut  up  in  an 
iron  cage  without  being  allowed  to  read  or  write  for  the  fpacc  of  ten  years,  that  is*  till 
he  died.  A  piece  of  fevcrity  fo  contrary  to  the  known  mercy  of  this  good  and  mild 
Prince,  that  it  was  thought  a  vifiMe  punifhment  from  God." 

The  Florentines,  according  to  Politian,  were  fo  concerned  at  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  that  they  threw  his  Phyfician  into  a  well,  for  neglc&ing  hi*  Duty  to  him. 
The  Sentiments  of  authors  are  various  concerning  the  original  of  this  family  de'  Medici, 
which  has  given  Princes  and  Princeflfes  to  mod  of  the  thrones  in  Europe,  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  they  can  prove  a  continued  fucceffion  of  noble  and  brave  men  from 
Philip  de'  Medici,  the  great  Patron  of  the  Guelphs  at  Florence,  in  the  13th  Century, 
who  brought  his  family  back  again  thither  in  triumph  after  they  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Ghibclines.     V<r«nus  the  Poet  fays,  ■  «  ■ 

Ex  Appennino,  celfaque  ex  arce  Maeelli, 
Nobilitas  Medicum  Thufcam  defcendit  in  urbem. 

This  Prince  was  great-grandfather  to  Everardo  de'  Medici,  whofe  two  Sons  Juvenco 
and  Clariffimo  formed  two  branches  of  that  Houfe.  There  have  been  feveral  Popes  and 
Cardinals  of  this  family.  Schowart  fpeaking  of  the  Tufcan  branch  fays,  their  Ance- 
ftors  were  Merchants,  and  that  Cofimo  de*  Medici  was  ele&ed  Prince  oy  the  Populace 
in  the  year  1434.  But  Pietro  de'  Medici  his  great  grandfon  having  entered  into  a 
League  with  Lewis  XII  of  France  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Signiory,  was  eje&ed 
by  the  Florentines,  and  retired  to  Venice,  from  whence  he  durft  not  ftir,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  King's  prote&ion ;  being  more  afraid  of  the  private  revenge  of  his  Country- 
men, than  confident  of  being  fupported  by  the  French.  So  that  the  Florentines  reco- 
vered and  enjoyed  their  ancient  liberties  till  1512,  when  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  re* 
ftored  the  family  of  Medici  ;  which  was  expelled  again  in  1529.  In  1530  Charles  V* 
fcized  upon  Florence,  and  made  Alexander  de'  Medici,  great  grandfon  of  Lorenzo  (and 
who  married  his  natural  daughter  Margaret)  Sovereign  and  Duke  of  Florence.  Alex- 
ander was  murdered  about  fevenyears  after ;  and  having  left  no  children  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother  John,  whofe  Son  Cofimo  d  /  Medici  was  created  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany 
by  Pope  Pius  V  in  1569.  That  Pontif  had  likewife  a  defign  of  making  him  King  of 
Tufcany ;  but  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  and  other  Princes  oppofing  it,  Cofimo  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duke, which  his  fucceflbrs  have  enjoyed  ever  fincfc, 
being  in  poffeffion  of  the  greateft  part  of  Hetruria.  His  Son  Francis  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  His  grandfon  Cofimo  III.  born  in  1642,  married  Marga- 
reta  Loyifa*  daughter  of  Gafton  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  a  Son.whofe  name 
was  likewife  Gafton,  who,  in  1688,  married  Beatrice  Sifter  of  theEIedor  of  Bavaria, 
and  died  without  iffiie  in  1737  ;  when  the  title  was  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraia 
by  confent  of  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VI  (who  looked  upon  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire, 
as  the  Pope  likewife  thought  it  was  of  the  Holy  See)  in  lieu  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorrain, 
which  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Peace  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  betwixt 
the  Empire  on  one  fide,  and  Trznto,  and  Spain  on  the  other  in  1735.  So  that  fjie  prefcnt 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  now  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany.  Voltaire  fays,  that  the  period 
Vol.  I.  Ooo  whilft 
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WhittFkftDOiwatiiodtf  theGorernmentof  the  Medici,  ought  to  be  called  the  Mtii- 
am  agfy  aa  the  polite  arts  and  Sciences  woe  then  carried  to  thehigheft  perfe&on  ;  and 
then  it  was,  that  thofe  great  Genius's,  Ariofto,  Machisvd,  Guicciardine,  Cardinal 
Bcmbo,  Trifliaoo,  Cafa,  Bernini,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Paolo  Verg- 
ade,  and  lb  many  others  adorned  the  age,  and  rendered  their  names  immortal.  Gm.Hift. 
tf  Brnipi.  vol  iu  part  iiL  p.  215.  and  part  iv.  p.  43. 
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Moft  Magnificent  Lorenzo  de*  Mepici  ;,* 


THOSE  that  court  the  favour  <rf  Princ4s»  <rfx*ft¥M)fy  b$fy&k 
their  good  graces,  either  by  i^afetpg  them  ricfc^prt&jtfs,  pr 
procuring  fuch  things  for  them*  as  they  kiwW  they  »0ft  delight  &: 
nence  we  often  fee  them  presented  with  fine  horfes  and  armour,  cu- 
rious pieces  of  embroidery,  jewek*  and  ofcbef  fuch  things,  as  are 
fuitable  to  their  quality  and  grandeur.  For  my  own  part,  though  I 
am  ambitious  of  presenting  myfelf  to  your  Highnefs,  with  fome  tef* 
timony  of  my  devotion  to  you,  I  am  poflefled  of  nothing  more  pre- 
cious (to  myfelf  at  leaft)  than  the  knowledge  of  the  conduct  and 
atchievements  pf  great  men,,  which  I  have  gained  'by  long  pradtice 
and  experience  in  modem  affairs,  and  continual  ftudy  of  ancient 
hiftory.  Having  therefore  reduced  my  reflections,  after  a  fevere  and 
repeated  examination  of  them*  into  the  compafs  of  a  finall  volume, 
I  make  bpld  to  offer  it  to  your  Highnefs :  not  that  I  have  the  vanity 
to  think  it  worthy  of  your  prefence,  though  I  truft  your  ujfual  hu-* 
manity  will  take  it  in  good  part ;  fince  it  is.  not  in  my  power  to  pre- 
fent  you  with  any  thing  more  valuable  than  the  means  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge  of  mankind  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  with  little 
pains,  which  has  coft  me  fo  much  trouble,,  and  fo  many  years  ta 
collect*  and  that  too  with  infinite  peril  and  hazard.  It  is  not  decked 
out,  indeed,    with  an  oftentatious  pomp  of  language,  or  fwelling 

*  Duke  of  Urbino,  Lord  of  H|aro,  &c.     He  was  the  Son  of  Pietro  de'  Medici* 
and  Father  to  Catharine,  Wife  to  Henry  II..  of  Fauce*    He  dipd  in  the  year  15 19* 

5  periods* 
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^.tiiods,  or  any  ef«hofo  meret|icip»$  arts/  with  which  ,nnany  are 
T  wOfct  to  decorate  their  writings"-*  as  I  had  much  rather  it  fhould  pafs 
unnoticed  and  disregarded,  it  Truth  alone,  and  the  Importance  of 
tfhe  Subject  are  not  fufficicnt  to  recommend  it.  Nor  will -it  be 
tljotight  jfrefumftion,  I  ftojX,  hjthiat  a  pe^bn  of:  my  low  condition, 
pretends  td  give  leflbns  of  government  to  Princes  :  for  as  thofe  that 
take  maps  of  Countries,  ufually  (land  upon  a  plain  to  coniider  the 
•natufe  of  mountains  and  high  places;  and  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  to 
furvey  the  plains  and  valleys :  fo,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  a  Prince,  in 
order  to  know  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  fubjeds ;  and  no  lefs  fo 
to  be  a  fubjed,  to  judge  properly  of  a.  Prince. 

May  your  Highnefs  then  accept  this  finall  prefent,  with  the  fame 
good  will  that  it  is  offered.  If  you  are  pleafed  to  read  and  confider 
it  with  attention*  you  will  be  convinced  how  pafiionately  I  long  to 
fee  you  arrive  at  that  height  of  grandeur  to  which  Fortune,  and  your 
excellent  Virtues  daily  call  you  [a]  :  and  if  you  fl^ould  fon^c  |imc  or 
other  vouchfafe  to  l|ok  down  from  the  fummit  of  vour  greatnefs, 
upon  a  man  in  fo  humble  a  ftation,  you  will  fee  how  long,  and  how 
unworthily  I  have  been  pcrfecuted,  in  the  moft  cruel  manner,  by  the 
extreme  and  unrelentfiig  malevolence  of  Fortune. 

J>]  See  the  laftOuptcr  of  tht  Prina. 
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flCOLAS  MACHIAVEL  was  born  at  Florence*  but 
in  what  year  is  not  certain.  One  might  reafonaably  have  ex- 
tpeded  to  find  this  particular  in  Neri's  pofthumous  hiftory  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Authors,  published  at  Florence  in  1722.  But  that  writer 
only  fays,  his  father's  name  was  Bernardo,  and  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family :  after  whifch  introduction,  inftead  of  mentioning 
any  thing  circumftantial  of  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  ftudies,  his  life, 
or  death,  he  runs  out  into  a  long  inve&ive  againft  his  writings.  Pau- 
lus  Jovius,  however,  acquaints  us  that  his  fortune  was  fo  narrow,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ferve  as  Amanuenfis  to  Marcello  Virgilio  [a  1,  a 
man  vety  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  who  finding  him 
a  youth  of  good  parts,  pointed  out  to  him  feveral  beauties  in  the 
ancient  writers,  many  of  which  lie  afterwards  availed  himfclf  of  in 
his  own  works  [  b  ].  Yet  his  knowledge  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages was  but  fupcrficial,  if  we  may  credit  the  fame  author  [c], 

[a]  -Neri  fays,  Marcello  Virgilio  Adriani. 

.[£]  Confer  eum,  ficuii  ipfe  nobis  fetebatuz,  a  Marcello  Virgilio,  «ujus  tc  notaruut 
J*,  aflccla  publici  miinci  is  i'uit,  Graecae  &  Latins?  lingua*  flora  accepifle,  quo*  Jcntitis 

ftiis  infercret.     PauL  joi/.  Elog.  cap.  87.      ... 
J/]  Nulla  vcl  ocrte  mediocris  Latinarum  literarum  cognitio  fuit.     Ibid. 

"Vojl.J.  Pjp  as 
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as  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  ^bTthecitpdy  of  his  mother  tongue;  in 
which  he  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  is  ftill  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
Tufcan  writers,  and  his  authority  often  quoted  by  the  compilers  of 
thr£rufea»  D*ftfctaary.*Tfr.  their  fecortd  tEditien  of  tfotfl  vror^jy  ]. 
Htjrrotf  [g: Comity  ujxfe  tile  arteidht  Greg&  mqdtg,  as  Jb^jus  igfqjms 
us  in  the  following  paflage  :  "  comiter  iaefHmemus  Etru&os  ;  fries  ad 
exemplar  comoediac  vetcris  Ariftophanis,  in  Nicia  praefertim  comcedia; 
in  qua  adeo  jucunde  vel  in^fiftitetfs.  hfim  excitavit,  ut  ill!  ipfi,  ex 
perfona  fcite  exprefla,  in  fcena  indudti  cives,  quanquam  prsealte 
commorderentur,  totam  inufte  nota>  iniuriam  civJU  lenitate  per- 
tulerinfc  0ai^eJFI&nia^x  Wmi«  kporiC  fafca*  L^o  Pon- 
tifex  inftaurato  ludo,  ut  urbi  ea  voluptas  communicaretur,  cum  toto 
fcenae  cultu  ipfifque  hiftrionibus  Romam  acciverit  [  e  ].  From  whence 
it  appears  that  the  great  applauffe  wth  which  that  piece  was  a&ed  at 
Florence  coming  to  the  Pope's  ears,  he  ordered  it  to  be  reprefented 
at  Rome  ty~thf  fam#  oompan*  of  Aftorr^  and  with  the  fame  decor*- 
tie&s.i :lMhttfi«rt  VaAB4s^tt>  co&Jfrre*  M4cki*^i  Aettrfc*!  tafeftt 
with  that  of  Moliere)  has  picked  up  many  other  particulars  of  this> 
ftory,  which  are  not  to  helmet  with,  in  Jpvius.  He, relates  them  as. 
follows.  * «  untidfy,  *&  ItaachfflVe! wa* ihimitking  the  gait  and  man- 
ner of  fome  of  the  Florentines,  Cardinal  de*  Medici  told  him  they 
would  appear  in  a  much  more  ridiculous  light  upon  the  Stage,  if  he 
ttwll^  inteo&ffej.them  there-  ia  a  cbAi<ld^.®dttteji  in  .the  manner  of 
AriftapHan**w  Tim  whs  iuffident  to  put  Machigyel  upbn  cbrrtpo- 
favgh'is  Stnitia  [f}>  in  which,  thofe  who'  were  the  fubjedls  of  his 
tidtcirie,  found  fuch  a  lively  repreferitation  of  themfelves,  that  they 
4\n&  not  refent  it>  though  theyi  were  prefent  at  the  firft  exhibition 
of  the  piece*  fdrfear  of  heightening  the  public  laugh  by  applying 
\t  to: thenofilvda., . Cvdindi  def  Medici  \fcra$  ft>  pleafed  with  it,  that 
affcrt  he  was  made  Pope,  he  caufed  the  decorations  of  die  Stage, 
the  chreffes,,  abd  the  Aftors  themfelves,  to  be  brought  to  Rome  for 
the-  entertainment  of  his  Court  fg  T\  Varillas  here  not  only  relates 
c&cumftances  which  are  not  to  \>c  found  in  Joviusj   but,  contrary  to 

i.if^Q'They  <jubt*  hhn  under  the  name  of  the  Florentine  Secretary*  *z  Machiavel's 
Work*  are  condemned  in  the  Index  Exfur gator  ius. 


Tc]  Elog.  cap.  87. 


.  \p\  Jtrtfat  czxteifftMa,  and  therefore  h  fhduld  hare  been  printed  Nicia  accordingly* 
Nicia  indeed  is  one  of  the  Dremmtis  Perfinee  in  Mcndragclet^  a  Comedy  written  by 
Machiavel,  but  there  is  no  entire  piece  fo  calkd^to  be  found  amongft  his  i works.  We 
'meet  witb*otdjM*vo  Com^dietthentji the  firft  of  which  is  entitled  Mandtfpday  aqd  jthe 
odto^ftnvf probably  th*  Jatter  jnay!  be  meaat,  a*  k  is  a  ▼  .    . 

\g\  Variiks  Antedates  de  FUrerue>  p.  248. 

."■■•      ..■.,..,.  .,     v  .       fa 


the  account  of  that  author, ,  fays,  that  this  Comedy  qww  ferpqght  opop 

the  Stage  at 'Florence  before  Leo  X.  was  Pope  >[  b  1.  ...  iv 

Thefe  talents  recommended  him  to.  the  /favour  or  the  Ad&Lici,  wJbo 

procured  him  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  afterwards  th^t  of  Hiftq^ 

ribgraphar  to  the  Republic  of  Florence.     Mr.j  Bayte*  in  hi?  &fiph 

ricd  Di&ionary,  fays;  they  did  that  to  pacify  his  refentmew  for  having 

been  put  to  the  torture  (upon  fufpicion  of  being  an  apcomplicft  19 

the  Machinations  of  the  Soderini  againft  the  houfe  of  Medici)  which 

-yet  he  fuftered 'without  confiding  any,  thing;  but  Ned  relates  the 

Jitter  a#  if  Machiavel  had  obtained :;  thefe  employqjbente.befpre  hip 

^tad  fufpe&fed  of  being  concerned  in-fuch  pca&tees*     The  encomiums 

which  he  beftowed  upon  Brutus. and  Cafiius.both  in  his coi}v$rlatipfi 

and  writings  made  it  ftrongly  fufpe&cd  that  he  was  afterwards  the 

principal  manager  of  another,  confpiracy  which  was  difoovered  £/]* 

1  •':•■••■.       ■  '  .-  !   :'..,■  .  ...-,':  \ 

»>  [A] ;  &ab*fc  bbferres,  that  the  Clitift  ofMathiavel  is  copied  fipm  tip  Cafuia  of  PJaptoji, 

jai^juft}y;j^4*.*wJf  ftitti  tjie- Florentine  Poet,  for  having  followed  his  original,  woqi 
foreword,  in  iqany.  places,  even  in  ridiculipg  matters  of  Religion.  iC  Scriba  quern 
tioft i  ftorentfnus'conicediam  (fays  he)  e  Latin*  bond,  Hetrufcam  fecit,  meo  judicio,  nott 
■inalatii;  -'  GHttafiqufdem  illios  eadem*ft  quae  Plauti  Cafina;ex  qua  nonnulla  iuterpifa 
Adiffimus  penead  vcrhum  reddidit,  quaedam  correxit  cum  arte,  multa  fclicii&me  imitates 

fi ft,  filiqu^  vyr6  aut  inaprudentcr  aut  perverfe ;  velut  ilia  Oiympioais  viUici  ad  ftalinonem 

lieruin-:  '  -•--.-  ....  ■  ,-i 

Inimica  eft  tua  uxor  mihi,  inimicus  filius, 
Inimici  familiares. — Slal.  Quid  id  refcrt  tu&  f 
Unus  tibi  hie  dum  propi  tius  fit  Jupiter,  t 

Tu  iftos  minutos  cave  Decs  flocci  feceris. 
VfywP*  Nugae  funt  ilhe  magnse  }  quafi  tu  nefctas 
Repente  ut  ernoriantur  humant  Joves. 
Sed  tandem  fi  tu  Jupiter- (is  emortuus, 
Cum  ad  Deos  minores  redierit  regnum  tuum, 
Quis  mihi  fubveniet  tergo  aut  capiti,  aut  crurtbus  ? 

Cafina,  jfi.  ii.  Seen,  v>    :i 
*Quae  fie  Tufcus  effinxit  Seen*  Sexti  Aftus  terrii,  «bi  Pjrrhus  hunc  cum  Nicomachcf 
Sermortem  habet :  . 

NL\  Ch'  import*  a  te  ?  Sta  ben  con  Chrifto,  &  fatti  befFe  de'  Santi* 
■   /^f«  ?Si,  ma  fe  voi  moriffi^  *  Santi  mi  trattereb  bono  aflai  male  ? 

Nlel  &on  dubitare,  lo  ti  faro  tal  parte  ch'e  I  Santi  ti  pbttanno  dar  poca  briga,  See/  -* 
H:ec  quod  ad  elegantiam,  multo  infrriora  funt  Plautinis  ;  indigna  vero  homine  Chrif- 
tiano,  qui'  fancliores  mufus  colit,  &  in  ludtcria  quoque  meminifle  debet  fereritatis." 

Balzac.  Epift*  Sekfcp.  202*  203. 
[/]  If  we  may  believe  Joviu?,  a  Poet,  and  a  Life-guard-man,  who  it  feems  had 
formed'*  defined  t<>  affaflinate  Cardinal  Juliant>  ^Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VIL) 
loft  fheMiVfafoT  It.  •*■  Qiium1  dicendo  fcribendtoquc-flrutoe  Sc  CaffioS  huidaret,  qos 
•conjurationis  ArtitiitsAiis  fuifik  putaretur,  in  qua  Aiacetus  Poeta,  &  Alamannus  ex  jpfa 
turmd  praetor^  'e^ues;  tbneepti  fceleris  fcapitcpcenaf  dederunt."  The  perfon  wbMi 
Jovius  here  calte  AjineHn^  is  by  others  named  Qiacap$*l*'Dwetto>  or,  -Ja&hts  Justus. 
This  perfon  ufed  to  frequent  the  houfe  and  garden?. of  Cufiojo  Rucellai,  where  all  men 
-ffiJ^irning,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were  well  received  $  amouijtt  whom  * 
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However  he  was  not,  profecuted  for  i* :  but  from  th«t  tiune  he^  lived 

in  extreme  poverty  and  rnifery,  though  he  afte&ed  to  tura  every  thing 

imp.  ridicule,  and  abandoned  ,hi«fe$f  .to  irreligiosw.   He  died:  mrthe 

f*&T  *  5?(6  as  fame  fcy»  w  according  tochers  in  J^o,  >  o£  a.medicine 

which  he  tpok'  $s  *  preservative* .  £&rno  authors, ;  ajnongft  whom  jVo»- 

villas  is  one,  relate  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  jhaiferveciourfe  to 

(public  authority,  in  order  to  make  him  receive  the  Sacramento  -r  and 

ipthers,,  that  he  died  blaspheming  [&]>     What  Jovius  fays,  of  his 

death  is  as  follows  "  .Jfrto  fundus  eft  quuro  accepts  tsmere  phar- 

jnaco,  quo  fe  adverfusmorbos  oruniretv  wtajuie  pcahimdm '  illufijjety 

vpaulo  antequam  Florentia  Ceefarianis  fubada  armis,  Mediteos  veter£s 

dominos  recipere  cogeretur  {  /]  "    He  had  fcid  a  Kttle  before,  1".  fuit 

^exinde  femper  inop$>  uti  irrifor&  Atheus/'    Ifefuppofcs  then  that 

-the)  Medici  abandoned  him  from  the  time  that  they  iufpeded  him  of 

having  a  hand  in  Diacetto's  confpiracy :  but  in  that  he  is  miftakea.. 

For  Clement  VII  was  not  yet  advanced  to  the  Papal  dignity;:  and 

we  fee  that  Machiavel  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Florentine  Hiftory  to 

Clement  VII,  acknowledges  that  he  was  Supported  by  the  liberality 

of  that  Pontif,    "  I  come  boldly  into  the  field,  fays  he.*,  for  as. I 

have  be^p  honoured  with  yotyr  countenance  and  preferred  by  your 

"bounty,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  Shall  likewife  find  a  ihelter 

Zaoobi  Buondelmotti  andLuigi  Alamanni.  This  company  generally  converfed  in  a  cirtle 

.   round  Rucellai,  who  was  fo  infirm,  that  he  ufed  to  be* carried  about  in  a  cradle.     Ma* 

'  chiavel  too  fometimes  made  one  of  them,  and  not  only  read  his  works  to  that  uficmbhv 

:  but  dedicated  fome  of  them  to  Cofimo  5  which  made  fuch  an  imprefBoa,  that  they  re- 

folved  to  kill  the  Cardinal,  not  out  of  aoy  perfonal  hatred  to  him,  but  in  order  to  let 

the  Republic  at  liberty.     Diacetto  confefled  it  in  his  examination  before  a  Magi  (trace ;. 

and  both  he  and  the  Life-guard-man  were  put  to  death  for  it.    Machiavel  was  violently 

fufpe£ted  of  having  a  {hare  in  the  plot :  Alamanni,  who  was  then  in  the  country,  ni2de 

his  efcapc  into  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  :  Buondelmonti  quitted  the  City  at  the  inftnnces 

<*fi   his  wife,    and  efcaped  into  Carfagnana*   where  he  was  protected  by    the  Peet 

Ariofro,  who  refided  there  in  quality  of  Governor,  under  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.    Pieyye 

de  Bo/JJat,  Hiftw$  Geneabgique  At  la  Mai/on  di  Mtdicu     Varillas  in  his  Anecdotes  cf 

-    Florence  y  fays,  that  Leo  X.  was  alive  at  the  time  of  this,  confpiracy :.  but  he  is  as  widely 

miftaken  in  this,  as  in  his  account  of  the  interval  betwixt  MachiavcPs  promotion  to  the 

office  of  Hiftoriographer,  and  the  advancement  of  that  Pontif  to  the  papal  chair.     But 

Jovius  has  fallen  into  much  grofler  errors*.    He  fays,,  that  the  diftinguifliing  part  of 

Ajacetus's  character  was  his  being  a  Poet ;  which  is  falfe.     He  ought  to  have  faid  fo 

of  Alamanni,  inftead  of  making  him  one  of  the  Horfc-guards ;  and  he  Ihould  not  have 

reckoned  huaamongft  thefe  that  loft- their  heads.     Luigi  Alamanni*  a  fine  genius,  a;id 

•  great  Poet,  wat  indeed  an  accomplice  in  that  confpiracy,  but  he  did  not'fuffct  for  it.. 

He  flfd,  over  the  Alps,  and  met  w|th  a  very  favourable  rpoeption  ifi  France^  where  he 

'  wrote  feveral  Poems  hi  praife  of  Francis  I.  and  upon  many  other  luBje&s. 

[i]  Blafphemans  evomuit  improbum  fpiritum.  Tb.  Raynaud,  dc  bonis  fcf  mails  libris. 
Num.  46. 

[/]  1  lat  event  happene4  upen  the  9th  of  Augufo  1530.        ' 
..ji."  unie* 
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ttnder  the  fan&ion  ■  of  your  favourable  opinion  and  great  wifdom.,f 

This  circumftance  of  time  lays  open  either  a  palpable  falfehood,  or 

at  lead  an  egregious  blunder  in  Vafillas.     He  lays,  in  his  Anecdotes 

i)f  Florence,  "  that  Machiavel  wrote  the  eight  books  which  we  have 

of  the  Florentine  Hiftory,  in  fo  florid  and  elaborate  a  Style,  that  he  is 

charged  with  an  excefs  in  that  point  :    that  it  is  chiefly  upon  this 

account  that  the  eafe  and  agreeable  freedom  of  Boccace  are  preferred 

to  his  manner  of  writing  :  that  his  relation  of  fads  is  fometimes  ill 

natured  and  fatirical :  and  that  Marcus  Mufurus  convided  him  fo 

evidently  of  thefe  faults  that  he  durft  not  attempt  a  rtply."     Now 

Mufurus  died  in  the  time  of  Leo  X ;  fo  that  he  could  not  poflibty 

animadvert  upon  Machiavel's  Hiftory,  which  did  not  appear  till  the 

days  of  Clement  VII.     Varillas  has  likewife  ftrangely  perverted  the 

.words  of  Jovius,  which  are  as  follow.    u  Pedeftrem  patrii  fermonis 

facultitem  a  Boccacii  conditoris  vetuftate  difHuentem  novis  &  plahe 

Atticis  vinculis  aflrinxerat,  fie  ut  ille  caftigatior,  fed  non  purior  aut 

gravior  exiliirnetur. 

It  would  beendlefs  to  relate  the  ftories  that  are  told  of  Machiavel's 
irreligion.     Let  one-iutfice,  and  whether  that  is  worthy  of  creditor 
not,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.   "  When  he  lay  at  the  point 
of  death  he  was  feired  with  the  following  phrenzy..    He  faw  a  fmall 
company  of  poor,  half  ftarved,  ragged,  ill  favoured  wretches  who 
he  was  told  were  the  inhabitants  of  Paradife,  of  whom  it  is  written, 
B'jati  pauperes  Spiritu ;  quoniam  ipfdrum  eft  reghum  ccelbrum.    Blejfed 
are  the  poor  in  Spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     After 
thefe  had  retired,  an  infinite  number  of  grave  Majeftick  pcrfonages 
appeared,  who  feemed  as  fitting  in  council  and  debating  upon  impor- 
tant affairs  of  State.     There  he  faw  Plato*  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Taci- 
tus, with  many  others  of  the  like  character :  and  when  he  aflccd 
who  thofe  venerable  perfons  were,  he  was  informed  they  were  tKc 
damned,  the  Souls  of  the  reprobated,  Sapientia  bujus  Jaculi  inimica 
eft  Dei;  the  ivifdom  of  this  world  is  foolijknefs  with  God.     After  this, 
being  aiked  to  which  of  thofe  companies  he  would  chufe  to  belong, 
he  anfwered,  he  had  much  rather  go  to  hell,  where  he  might  con- 
verge with  thofe  great  Genius's  about  State-affairs,  than  be  condemned 
to  the  company  of  fuch  louly  fcoundrels  as  had  been  prefented  to  him 
before.     Soon  after  which  ne  expired  [w].n     Spizelius  gives  us  the 
•  fubftance  of  the  fame,  ftpiy  [  n  ]  *  btit  it  is  othcrwife  related  by  fomp.. 
They  pretend  that  M^hhv^f^  of  his  works,  that  be : 

[in ]  Binet  de  Saint  d'OHgene. 

[;;J  Sc rutin.  Ath:i£iii  i.i^iuviciiok.3,  I   ?:• 

would. 
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*e  TPtowld  rather  be  fent  to  hdl  after  his  death*  thari-gb  to  Paradife ; 
•becva£tht  ihoald  find  nobody  in  Heaven'  bat  a  parcel  of  beggars, 
Aiowka*.  Hermits  aad  Apoftles :;  but  in  Hell  he  ihould  live  with  Car^- 
4niakt PoptSy&tincesi  and  Kings  [^ }♦  s 

*..  .  Befides  the  rComedjr  of  Clitia  above-metttioned,  Machfcvel  com- 
;pofed  two  othete  which  never  were  printed,  but  ate  to  be  feen  in 
manufcript  in  the  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany's  Library;  one  of  them  is 
ittfithJed  tie  Mafli;*.  vetytfatirical  piece,  and  the  other,  the  Secretary  ■: 
mid*  he  may  in*  fome*ncafore  be  called  the  author  of  another  very  hu- 
Tootous  one;  entitled  laSpofta,  or  the  Bafief,  as  he  Sketched  out  the 
plan  and  wro*e  the  beft -Scenes  in  it,  though  it  is  commonly  attributed 
to  Giovanni  BaptiftaGeUi  [p  ].  There  is  a  fifth  likewife  entirely  of 
ins  own  composing,  and  printed  amongft  his  other  works,  called 
Maadragola  [q ],  which  la  Fontaine  has  traveftied  into  a  tale  under 
abrfame  title.  He  is  faid  to  have  compofed  feveral  other  theatrical 
pieces  which  are  not  now  to^be  met  with;  and  fome  tales  in  the 
.manner  of  Boccace :  one  of  which,  viz.  the  Marriage  of  Belphfcgor 
{r],  Giovanni  Brcccio  published  as  his  own;  but  the  theft  was  dif- 
*oovetcd  by  Giovanni  Cinelli,  who  takes  notice  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca 
'fhkntk*  Monfieurle  Fevsede  Saumur  had  it  printed  1664  from 
MachiaveTs  own  maoufcript,  -which  was  die  firift  time  k  appeared 
vtinder  the  name -of  the  true  Author    This  4Mb  was  feized  upoh  by 

.  j ;  '  1  .     _  "  ' 

"  :[*].FiaaBbiHetina^wli»^  X580,  amongft  other  cu- 

■  nous  particulars,  fays,  this  account  is  to  be  met  with  in  Wolfius'*  Comment  upon 

'Cjcero'-e  Tufculap  Piiputations. 

1  tP7  GelB,  in  his  d&icatory  iretter,  and  in  die  Prologue,  fays,  that  he  copied  the 
gMattft  part  of  this  Comedy  froRi'Phratus  and  Terence :  but  Giacopo  Gaddi,  and  Giu- 
tono  Rjcci,  afirm,  that  it  was  written  by  Machiavel;  and  that  Gelli,  into  whofe 
bands  the  manufcript  fell,  adding  a  little  to  it,  pubWhed  it  as  his  own  wqrk.  Lafca 
before  them  had  faid  of  Gelli, 

£  fece  anch'  egli  una  comedia  nova, 
Che  fovea  prima  fctta  il  Machiavetli. 

See  Barretti's  Italian  Library,  p.  106. 
[q ]  Voltaire  fpeaking  of  the  State  of  the  Polite  Arts  in  theSixteenth  Century,  fays, 
"  Italy  had  its  Thucydides  in  Guicciardipe,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  wars  of  his 
own  time,  as  Thucydides  wrote  x  the  war  of  Peloponnefus.    There  were,  indeed,  no 

Orators  like  Demolthencs,  Pericles,  and  iEfchines,  in  any  of  the  Italian  Provinces : 
the  government  in  moft  places,  being  incoidiftent  with  that.kind  of  merit.  Their  ftage, 
however,  though  far  ihort  of  that  degree  of  perfection*  to  which  the  French  Theatre 
afterwards  attained,  might  be  compared  to  the  Greek  prama,  which  they  began  to 

-revive  ;  and  MachiavcTs  Mandragola  alone,  is  preferable  perhaps  to  all  Anftophanes's 
fcomedies.  Machiavel  was  an  excellent  Hiftpria^D,  and  a  man  of  fine  genius;  fo  that 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  comparifon  betwixt  him  and  Ariftophanes.  Gen.  Htft.  of 
Europe »,  vol.  ii.  part.  iv.  c.  1.  But  with  fubmiflion  tofo  great  a  judge,  the  Comedy 
cf  Clitia  feems  to  fome  others,  much  the  better  of  $e  two. 
"  rvj  It  is  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 

■■-•'  u 
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Id  Fontaine  and  drefibd  Up  in  a  new  garb.  His  poetical  talents  may 
further  appear  from  feverai  little  pieces  which  he  wrote  in  verfc,  as 
the  Golden  Afs ;  four  Capitoli*  as  he  calls  them,  upon  Opportunity* 
Fortune*  Ingratitude*  flivi  Ambition  -*  and  his  Duoi  Decennali*  or,  a 
Summary  of  what  happened  in  Itqfy*  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
But  his  performances  hitherto  ipentioned,  may  be  confidered  only  as 
.what  the;  Italians  call  Operette*  or  Prolujions.  It  is  time  therefore  to 
fay  fomething  of  the  reft. 

Mr  Bayle  fays,  there  is  a  very  curious  paflage  in  the  Sequel  to  the 
Menagiana  p>  96.  relating  to  the  finefle  which  Machiavel  made  ufe  of 
ip  drawing  up  the  Life  of  Caftruccio  CaftraCani*  to  which  the  Editor 
of  thefe  Anecdotes  muft  refer  the  Reader,  as  he  has  not  had  an  op* 
portunity  of  feeing  it  himfelf.  Some  alledge  that  it  is  not  faithfully 
written  [  s  ]  ;  and  his  Hiflory  of  Florence  is  charged  with  the  fame 
fault  [  /  ].  But  as  that  matter  is  pretty  well  cleared  up  in  the  Adver- 
tifement  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  this  tranfiation  of  it,  let  it  fuffice 
to  add  here  what  Monfieur  Gohory,  an  old  French  translator  of  Ma^ 
chiavel's  works,  fays  concerning  the  merit  of  that  Hiflory.  ««  It  is  fa 
excellent  and  perfect  a  one,  that  the  late  Milles  Perrot,  Mailer  of  Ac- 
counts, and  my  near  relation  (one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the 
kingdom  in  languages  and  fciences)  having  read  it  over  with  more: 
diligence  than  he  had  done  either  Livy  or  Tacitus,  told  me,  that  as 
the  temper  of  it  was  accommodated  to  our  times,  there  was  more  ad* 
vantage  to  be  reaped  from  reading  it,  than  from  thofe  great  ancient, 
hhtorians,  who  wrote  in  an  ?ge  fo  very  different  in  its  manners  and 
cuftoms  from  ours  [  u  ]. 

He  alfo  wrote  three  books  of  political  difcourfes  upon  tbefrjl  Decad 
of  Livy*  a  work  much  efteemed  by  Politicians  $  and  feven  more  on 
the  Art  of  Wary  from  the;perufal  of  which,  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
(Son  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  and  Nephew  to  Leo  X)  conceived  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  his  military  knowledge  that  he  follicited  him  to  accept 
of  a  commiflion  in  his  army  :  but  he  had  the  prudence  not  to  venture 
upon  any  practical  proofs  of  his  theory,  not  even  fo  frr  as  to  command. 

[jj  Machiaveflus  plane  mulfa  comminifcitur  in  vit&  Caftruccii ;  nempe  quia  is  h oft  is 
fniitt  Reipublicae  Florentine."  Vcjjiui  de  arte  hiftorna^  cap.  10.  And  Jovius  com- 
plains birccriy  of  his  unfairnefs,  1:1  his  Elogium  upon  Nicholas  Tcgrimus,  Councilor 
and  Hiftorbn  of  Lucca,  who  has  given  a  very  e*:a&  account  of  the  actions  of  Caftra- 
cani.  "  Sed  Machiavellus  Fiorcnrinus  Miitoricu.s  patrii  veteris  odii  manor,  petulanti- 
Ki  ilijnitate,  pon  interituram  mcmoiabilis  Ducis  /amain  fabulis  involvit,  quum  vitam 
acernmi  hoftis  Etrufco  Scrmcne  fcriberc  cifus,  tain  impudenti  quam  aftuto  illudendi 
genere,  facrofanftam  rerum  geftarum  fidem  corn*  pent."  Ehg.  cap.  141. 

[t]  Ibi.f.  c«p.  87. 

•[»}  Eptre  didxattmrc  th\  difecursfur  Tite  Live* 

a  trooj 
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a  troop  of  horfe.  In  which  he  certainly  judged  right :  for  one  who 
khas  ftudied  the  art  of  war  from  books  only,  would  prefently  expofc 
/himfelf  to  the  deriiion  of  the  meaneft  Soldier.  If  Cardan  had  not  men- 
tioned this  particular,  it  might  poffibly  never  have  been  heard  of  [xl. 
The  reft  of  his  works  confift  of,  A  Narrative  of  the  method  taken  by 
Duke  Valentine  to  rid  bimfelfof Vitelhzzo  Vitelli,  Olherotto  da  Fermo9 
PaohUr/ini,  and  the  Duke  £<rravma  at  Sinigaglia.  AJketcb  of  the 
ConJIitution  and  affairs  of  France ;  and  another  of  thofe  of  Germany  r 
all  which  were  ptiblifhed,  and  are  included  in  this  Volume.  Befides 
thefe,  he  wrote  a  piece 'entitled  Relations,  or  an  account  of  the  moft 
remarkable  things  that  happened  in  his  time,  and  left  it  in  manu- 
script to  Francifce  'Guicciardini,  who  made  great  ufe  of  it  in  the 
compofition  of  his  Hiftory.  There-  are  alfo  many  of  his  Litters 
to  his  friends  ftill  to  be  feen  in  manufcript,  befides  a  large  Volume 
of  others  written  upon  various  occasions  in  the  name  of  his  Repub- 
lic :  and  in  the  Gaddian  Library  at  Florence  there  is  a  diflertation 
in  his  own  hand  writing  ftyled,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  State  ofTufcany,for  the  ufe  of  Leo  X. 

But  of  all  his  .writings,  that  which  has  given  moft  offence  is  a  poli- 
tical work  entitled  the  Prince.  The  maxims  contained  in  it  are  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  hath  made  the  public  look  upon  him  as  a  dangerous 
•author':  fo  that  Maebiavellifm,  and  the  art  of  reigning  tyrannically, 
a^e^ccome^in  a  rtiahner  Synohymdus  terms.  Indeed  fc vend  of  the  fame 
thaxiins  are  (battered  through  his  historical  Works :  but  they  generally 
appear  there  as  Refle&ions,  andfometimes  as 'Conjectures  or  reasonings 
upon  the  adtions  of  Princes  and  the  fecret  fprings  of  them.  And  in 
this,  it  miift  be  allowed,  he  has  done  no  fhore  than  imitate  many 
other  both  ancient  and  modern  Hiftorians.  He  might  therefore  per* 
haps  have  efcaped  with  as  fmall  a  portion  of  <:enfure  as  Tacitus,  for 
inftance ;  if  he  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to  reduce  his  Diabolical 
Politic  Into  a  regular  fort  of  a  Syftem  or  Infiitution  to  be  learnt  and 
pra&tfed  -by  Princes,  In  this  he  is  certainly  inexcufable ;  and  one 
may  venture  to  fay,  thofe  that  think  it  hard  that  the  fame  people  fliould 
(hew  this  author  no  mercy,  who  yet  make  no  fcruple  of  giving 
quarter  to  Salliift,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  even  Tacitus  himfelf,  have 
not  duly  confidered  how  very  different  the  method  which  Machiavel 
takes  of  venting  fuch  things  is  from  that  obferved  by  the  others. 

f.v]  Machiavcllum  faeculi  fuperioris  Do&orem,  qui  tot  8c  tantade  militari  Romanorum 
difjiplind  difcrtiffime  fcripferat,  ne  uoam  quidem  cohortm,  quantumvis  eum  id  ut 
tcn:aret,  Urbini  Rrinceps  hortaretur,  inftruere  aufum  effe  Caxdanus  teftatur.  1.  iii.  d$ 
&Wt.  ex  adve>f.  caphnd.  citantc  Bdaldq,  cap.  i.  de  arttjwrtqut  MU. 

Nobody 
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Nobody  exclaims  againft  Poets,  though  they  frequently  inftil  the 
fame  .maxims,  and  in  a  manner  too  that  is  more  afFeding  and  apt  to 
inake  a  deeper  iwpreflion  :  from  their  works  they  foon  pafs  into  pro- 
verbs and  aphorifms  which  every  one  learns  by  heart.  And  if  any  of 
thefe  pernicious  traits  happen  to  occur  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
fliftorians,  inftead  of  laying  them  down  as  precepts  or  recommending 
the:  practice  of  them,  they  generally  fpeak  of  them  with  difapprobar 
tion  :  nay,  the  Poets  theijifelves* . (fay  their  Advocates)  only  put  them 
in  the  mouths  of  fuch  perfbnS  as  they  at  the  fame' time  reprefent  as 
wicked  men ;  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  principle?,  they  endeavour  to 
.  infpire  us  with  horror.  But  Machiavel  has  moulded  them  into  form 
and  propofes  them  as  Counfels  and  LefTqns  for  ufurpers. 

Some  indeed  have  endeavoured  to  jufljfy  him  by  probabilities.  They 
.cannot  be  peffuaded*  they  fay,  that,  a  man  of  his  fpirit,  who  was 
fecretary  of  State  to  a  Republic  fo  jealous  of  its  liberty  and  born  of 
a  noble  and  Patrician  family,  could  be  ferious  or  in  earneft  in  recom- 
mending fuch  maxims  as  proper  infractions  for  Princes.  From 
.\yhencp  they  infer  that  his  book  is  only  a  refined  and  difguife4  Satire ; 
*and  that  whenever  he  tells  his  Prince  that  he  mud  do  fuch  or  fuch  a 
thing  (how  wicked  foever  it.  may  be)  he  only  infinuatcs  that  moft  of 
the  Princes  of  his  time  a&ed  in  that  manner.  There  are  two  or  three 
circumftances,  it  is  true,  which  fecm,  in  fome  meafure,  to  favour 
their  opinion.  Machiavel,  it  is  well  known,  fay  they,  was  a  moft 
zealous  and  determined  Republican,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Brutiift 
apd  Caflius.  How  then  is  it  poflible  that  he  fhould  deliver,  as  hi£ 
own  real  principles*  a  fet  of  maxims  fo  contradictory  to  his  character 
and  profefTed  regard  for  the  liberties  of  his  Country $  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  his  family  had  borne  fome  (hare  ?  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  alledged  that  he  lived  in  an  age  that  abounded  with  bad  Princes; 
fome  of  whom,  out  of  a  fufpicion  that  is  natural  to  fuch  Governors, 
treated  him  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  even  put  him  to  the  rack  $  though 
they  had  carefled  him  before  oh  account  of  his  extraordinary  talents, 
and  procured  him  an  honourable  employment  with  a  good  ftipencL 
Thefe  were  the  Medici,  who  at  that  time  were  exerting  their  utmofl 
efforts  to  triumph,  as  they  did  at  laft,  over  an  expiring  Common* 
wealth.  The  third  circuraftance  that  induces  them  to  think  the 
Prince  h  only  a  fheer  upon  Tyrants,  is,  that  the  author  had  naturally 
a  ftrong  turn  to  Satire,  and  (how  grave  an  Hiftorian  and  Politician 
foever  he  might  be)  fometimes  loved  to  laugh  a  little ;  as  plainly 
appears  from, his  Tales  and  Comedies.  Albericus  Gentilis  [x  ]  amongft 

j>]  An  Italian  bj  birth,  who  farfook  the  Romiih  Communion,  turned  Proteftant, 
Vol*  I.  ■  i    ■     Q^q  q  othert 
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others  was  of  this  opinion;  "  Sui  propofiti  (fays  that  author)  noil 
eft  Tyrannum  inftrucre,  fed  arcanis  ejus  palam  fa&is,  ipfum  miferis 
populis  nudum  &  confbicuum  exhibere.  An  enim  tales  quales  ipfe 
defcribit  Principcs  fuifle  plurimos  ignoramus  [y  ]  ?"  and  his  reafon 
for  fo  thinking  is  becaufe  Machiavel  was  a  zealous  ftickler  for  Demo- 
cracy, and  a  declared  enemy  to  Defpotifth.  Mr.  Bayle  likewife  feema 
to  have  looked  upon  the  Prince  in  mat  light.  Speaking  of  die  third 
Edition  of  Mr.  Amelot  de  la  HoufTayc's  [z]  French  tranflation  of 

and  was  made  Profcflbr  of  Civil  Law  in  the  year  1582.  Amongft  many  other  works 
which  got  him  great  reputation,  he  wrote  three  books  de  Ligatwnbm. 

[y]  De  Legat.  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 

[*]  He  was  fecretary  to  an  cmbafly*  which  the  court  of  France  lent  to  die  Re- 
public of  Venice,  as  appears  by  the  title  of  his  tranflation  of  Father  Paul's  Hiftoiy  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Another  circumftance  of  bis  life,  which  we  learn  from  Ml-. 
Bayle,  in  the  Nouvelles  de  kepuMjue  des  Lettres,  1684,  torn.  i.  p.  457,  is,  thathaving 
been  fo  bold  as  to  publifh  feme  unwelcome  truths,  he  was  committed  to  the  Baftile; 
but  we  are  not  informed  there  of  the  particulars  for  which  he  was  imprifoned.  He  pub- 
lifhed  many  works,  chiefly  political,  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  it 
appears  from  them,  that  he  was  very  well  (killed  in  Politics,  In  die  year  169a,  Frederic 
Ltabaid;  a  Bbokfeller,  at  Paris,  propofed  to  print  a  Collection  of  all  the  Treaties  of 
Peate  betwixt) the  Kings  of  Franca  and  ether. Princes  in  Europe,  from  the  reign  pf 
Charles  Vjtl.  to  the  year  1690.  Amelot,  who  had  read  thefe  Treaties,  putyifhed  a 
finall  volume  in  !2mo.  containing  ft  pretttftinary  difcourfe  upon  them,  full  of  political 
ifcfleQions,  by  which  k  appefers,  that  PoKtks  may  be  defined  the  art  tf  impeftxg  itpm 
war,  as  well  as  of  gemming  them.  For  Amelot  {hews,  that  meft  Princes,  when  thejr 
enter  into  a  Treaty,  think  more  how  the*  may  evad*  tjie  performance  of  what  th^ey 

Sre$  to*  than  how  they  (hall  accomplish  tneir  promiles :  upon  which  occafion^  hp  reb- 
ates two  faAs  that  deferve  to  be  coftununfcated.  The  firft  is  as  follows  V  Lewis  Ttt. 
King  of  France,  hearing  of  the  powerful  Magii*  that  wfcs  totting  againft  him;  (fcftfdl 
Francis  Sforza's  advice  how  to  aft  in  that  conjunfture.  Sforza,  aniwered  him,  "'thatTin 
order  to  render  it  ineffectual,  he  muft  refufe  nothing  that  the  confederates  demanded  of 
him ;  for  when  he  had  granted  every  one  of  them  what  they  afked,  he  might  eafily 
Weft  it  out  of  their  hands  again  afterwards.*  LeWis  hearkened  to  this  counfcl,  and  ft 
Succeeded  according  tb his  wilhes.  '  The cfcherfaA  is thi*  :  'Fertlinand  V*.  Airnamed  thfc 
Catb&lic>  was  fo  far  from  concealing  his  treacherous  manner  of  a&ng,  under  any  fpet 
cious  pretence,  that  be  ufed  to  glory  in  it.  One  day,  when  Quintyna  told  him,  that 
Lewis  XU,  of  France,  complained  that  he  had  impofed  upon  him  twice  already, 
•«  twice  only  !  (aid  he,  with  a  curfe  ;  be  lies  like  a  drunkard?  as  hris%  I  have  htrpoftd  upon 
bim  ten  times  at  leajl"  See  Bibliotb.  Unitferf.  tf  Hi/l.  torn.  xxii.  p.  517.  There  is 
no  occafion  to  make  any  reflexions  upop  thefef  f*£\%  W^fhafl  only  add**  what  Vil- 
leroy,  Secretary  of  State  to.  Henry  III.  anil  IV.  of  France  faid,  %g  The  intention  of 
Princes  and  Ministers  of  State  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  fubje&to  what  they  fign,  even 
With  their  own  hand :  but  rather  what  tbey  fign,  muft  be  AibjeA  to  their  intention. ,? 
The  only  fault  df  this  maxim  is,  that  it  rchdtrt  alltteatiesufclefs'and  of  no  effe£h 

Amelot  had  the  ill  fate  of  many  other  learned  men,  to  live  in  want,  and -would  hav? 
fallen  into  extreme  diftrefs,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  fupport  he  received  from  a  cer- 
tain Abbot,  diftinguilhed  by 'his  Teaming  and  merit;'  as  miiqh  as  by  his  birth;  if  we 
may  credit  the  Continuators  of  Mqrcri's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Jmrlet.  He  died 
Gt  Paris,  in  December  1706,  in  the  73d^yeai>  of  his  age.  The  Reader  will  find  his 
Preface  above-mentioned,  tranflated  and  ififcrted  immediately  after  thefe  ArfpcAt t*s* 

that 
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that  piece,  he  has  the  following  remark.    "  The  Preface  is  full  of 
juft  reflections  :  and  amongft  other  things  you  will  find  that  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr  Wicquefort,  that  Mac biav el  through  bis  whole  work,  tells 
us  what  Princes  do,  not  what  tbev  ought  to  do  [a].    It  is  furprizing 
that  almoft  all  the  world  fhould  be  of  opinion  that  Machiavel  is 
teaching  Princes  a  tnifchievous  Svftem  of  Politics ;  whilft, '  on  the 
contrary,  he  writes  only  what  he  has  learnt  himfelf  from  the  adtiona 
of  Princes.    He  was  inftru&ed  by  the  ftudy  of  mankind,  and  obfer- 
vation  of  what  pafles  in  the  world,  not  by  mere  barren  (peculation 
in  his  clofet.     Let  his  books  be  committed  to  the  Barnes,  let  them  be 
refuted,  let  them  be  attacked  with  ridicule  and  criticifm  as  you 
pleafe ;  the  affair  of  Government  will  be  juft  where  it  was.     By  an 
unhappy  and  fatal  neceflity,  Politics  generally  get  the  better  of  mo- 
lality and  honefty.     Policy  indeed  does  npt  avow  it;  but  it  ads  in. 
the  fame  manner  with  Achilles,  jura  negatjibi  nata>  it  will  be  con- 
trolled by  no  laws,  though  it  does  not  care  to  acknowledge  that.    A 
great  Philofbpher  of  this  age,  will  not  admit  that  man  is  under  a 
neceflity  of  Sinning.     I  think,  however,  he  grants  with  refpedt  to 
Kings,  that  Sin  is  neceflary,  without  its  being  excufablc  ip  them  upoa 
that  account :  for,  befides  that  few  of  them  content  thegifelves  with 
unavoidable  Sins,  if  they  were  all  men  of  probity,  they  would  not  be 
reduced  tofuch  a  hard  neceflity.     One  may  add  to  this  the  words  $f 
an  ancient  Poet,  who  fays,  "  that  by  the  mere  exercife  of  Royalty, 
the  moft  blamelefs  learn  to  commit  crimes  without  the  help  of  a 
teacher  [  b  ]."     All  the  world  has  heard  of  this  maxim,  qui  nefcit 
difjimulare,  nefcit  regnare  ;  He  that  does  not  know  bow  to  dijfcmble,   doe$ 
not  know  bow  to  reign  :  and  onemuft  be  very  ignorant  of  State  affairs 
to  deny  the  truth  of  it  [c]"  Itmuft  be  allowed  however  that,  if  the . 
author  of  the  Prince  intended  to  be  ferious  and  actually  meant  whaf 
he  fays,  there,   that  performance  cannot,  be  looked  upon  in.gny  othef 
light,  after  all  that  has  been  urged  in  its  defence,  than,  as  a  comment 
upon  that  paffage  in  Euripides  which  Tully  fays  Julius  Cefar  always 
had  in  his  mouth, 

.  [a]  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  has  faid  the  very  fame  thing  in .  his  book  it  fagnunu 
SciiKL  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  "  Eft  quod  gratia*  agamus  Machiavello  &  Jiujusmodu  fcripn 
toribus,  qui  aperte  &  indiffimulantcr  proferunt  quid  homines  fecere  foleant,  nan  quid 
debeant."  .  .; 

[i>]  "  Ut  nemo  doceat  fraudis  &  fceleris  via*,  regnum  docebit,"  Seneca  in  Thydfte. 
A£L  ii.  v.  312.  He  had  laid  before,  v.  217.  "  San&itas,  pietas,  fides,  privau  bona 
funt  j  qua  juvat,  Reget  euot." 

OJ  See  the  Nouvelles  de  la  LeUres  fer  the  mo*tb  if  January  1687,  p.  99.  ttbtm  Qeuvref 
divtrfrsde  BayJe^  Tom*  Hu  p»  740.  fpL  E4it;  wd  the  Ginereajfiaiommj^  ,yql.  .y^tT 

P.  308^  ■  >-7'"  V  ......  ;,-;4 

-■-!:  ■■■■•  ■:-'  ■■■  <ts4* 
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«  Si  violandum  eft  jus,  rcgnandi  gratia  violandum  eft  j 
In  ceteris  rebus  pietdteta  colas." 

Be  ever  ftri&ly  juft,  except  a  throne   '' 

Come  in  thy  reach ;  then  juftice  get  thee  gone  £/]. 

Boccalini,  indeed,  though  a  (launch  Catholic,  very  adroitly  insinu- 
ates, that  Machiavel  copied  the  Politics  which  he  teaches  hisPrinfcej 
from  the  admmiftration  of  feme  Popes.  Xhe  apology  which  he  puts 
in  his  mouth  before  the  tribunal  of  Apollo,  is  as  follows.  "  Io  in- 
tanto  non  intendo  defendere  gli  Scritti  miei,  &c."  i.  e.  «  It  is  not 
my  intention  here  to  defend  my  writings :  on  the  contrary,  I  pub- 
lickJy  condemn  them,  as  impious  and  full  of  execrable  maxims  of 
State.  So  that  if  the  dodtrine  and  precepts  which  I  have  tented  can 
be  proved  to  be  *1  together  new  and  of  my  own  coining,  I  (hall  be  fo 
far  from  defiring  the  lead  mercy,  that  I  will  cheerfully  fubmit  te  any 
fentence  which  my  judges  (hall  think  fit  to  pronounce  upon  me.  But 
if  they  contain  nothing  more  than  fuch  political  rules  and  maxims  as 
I  have  deduced  from*  the  common  practice  of  ibme  Princes  (whofe 
taaincs  I  will  venture  to  mention  in  this  place,  if  your  Majefty  will 
be  pleafed  to  give  trie  leave,  though  it  would  be  death  perhaps  to 
do  it  any  where  elfc)  :  is  it  agreeable  either  to  juftice  or  reafon,  that 
thofe  who  both  invented  and  a&ed  according  to  thefe  helliih  Politics* 
which  I  only  have  taken  the  liberty  to  divulge,  (hould  be  efteemed 
moft  bofy  and  venerable  men,  whilft  I  alone,  who  published  them,  am 
looked  upon  as  a  Rebel  and  an  Atheift  ?  For  my  part,  if  an  Original  is 
adored  as  facred,  I  cannot  fee  why  a  mere  copy,  of  it  (hould  be  com* 
mitted  to  the  flames,  as  wicked  and  deteftable :  or,  upon  what  ao 
count  I  have  been  fo  nftich  perfecuted,  when  the  reading  of  Hiftory 
is  not  only  permitted,  but  approved  of  by  every  one  :  though  it  is  well 
known,  that  it  may  very  probably  convert  the  Readers  into  fo  many 
Mathiavels;  specially  if  they  ftudy  Hiftory  as  Politicians  [e]." 
Boccalini,  we  may  obferve,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  pafl'age,  main- 

[d]  "  Ipfc  autem,  i.  c.  Julius  Caefar,  in  ore  femper  Graecos  verfus  de  Phorniflis  ha- 
bebat,  quo*  dicam  ut  potcro,  incondite  fortafle,  fed  tamen  ut  res  poffit  intelligi."  "  He, 
v/z.  Julius  Csefar,  was  always  repeating  thefe  two  verfes  out  of  the  Phceniffie  of  £u^ 
ripides,  which  I  will  tranflatc  as  well,  as  I  can  ;  badly  enough,  perhaps,  yet  fo,  I  hope, 
as  to  be  underftood."  Tull.  it  Offic.  1.  i.  3.     The  lines  in  the  original 


are  the  anfwer  of  Eteocles  to  his  Mother,  who  is  perfuading  him  to  reftore  the  King- 
dom to  his  brother  Polynices,  whom  he  nad  defrauded  of  it. 
■     [* J  Boccalini,     Ragguagli  da  Parnaffo,  Cent,  i.  cap.  80^ 

tains 
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tarns,  that  finds  the  reading  of  Hiftory  is  not  only  allowed,  but  re- 
commended,   there  is  no  reafon  to  condemn  the  reading  of  Ma- 
chiavel.     That  is  to  fay,  one  learns  the  fame  maxims  from  Hiftory, 
as  from  the  Prince  of  that  author  :  in  Hiftory  one  fees  them  actually 
put  in  praftice  ;  but  in  Maehiavel,  they  are  only  recommended.     It 
is  upon  this  foundation,  perhaps,  that  ibme*  peopfe  of  judgment  arc: 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  to  be  wiffced,  the  writing  of  Hiftory  had' never 
been  fuftered  [/].     But  this  does  not  excufe  Macftiavel';  he  a<fc 
vances  wicked  maxims,  without  finding  fault  with  them ;  whertas'tu 
good  Hiftorian.  would  condemn  them  when  put  m  pra&iee.'    This 
makes  a  wide  difference,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  betwixt  Ma* 
chiavel's  book  and  Hiftopy;:  though  it  is  very  apt  to  produce,  by  a(>- 
cident^  the  fame  effefib  wlthfeading  his  works. 
'■    He  has  beenfepologiaed  for  by  many  other  able  writers  [^],  w!k>. 
•affert,  that  all- thofe  that  have  attacked  him,:  difcover  their  ighbranefc. 
in  politics.     t€  Quicunque  fene  ha&enus  (fays  Conringius)  [6]  Ma*- 
chia vellum  fibi  fumpfere  confutandum,  fi  verum  licet  profiteri,  fuafa 
chilis  Philofophaa^deirct^Eww  nimis  aperte  tradiderunt :  ita  voco  cum 
•Ariftotele,  fumoio  diceiidi  Magiftro,  imperitiam  tk  r<wnt  ftf  un&ifUKf 
five  nature  66  kiddlis poiiticae  fcientiae  ignorantiam  [  / 1.      Bnimvero 
©mnes  peneJvideaedifferere,  quaft  nonaliae  fint  Refpublicse  quam  quae 
primo  ac  per  fefe,  imo  unice  falutem  populi  fpedtant,  aut  vero  aflfec- 
tant  plenam  exa&amque.  humanae  vitae  felicitatem;  eoque  &  politico 
magiftro  de  folis  illis 'agendum  efle :  hinc  fane  bmnem  dodtrinam, 
qnae  non  eft  da  Rjebufe  puMicis,  quas  illi  unice  pogrtofcendas  hbmi- 
flibus  arbitranttir,  damnare  folent,  &  extra  limites  politic®  methodi 
ejicere."—— There  are  many  more  remarks  of  this  kind  in  that 
preface.     But  the  fame  learned  Author  accufes  Maehiavel  with  hav- 
ing enriched  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  Ariftotle,  in  the  following 
paifage.    "  Nicolaus  Machiavellus,  fymftolum  illud  politicarum  ar- 
tium,  nullum  fere  doitiinatus  arcanum  confilium  Principem  fuum 

g/]  See  Mafcnrdi  de  Arte  Hiftmca. 

[g]  "  Pro  Machiavello  inter  alios  Apologiara.  fcripfit  Gafpar  Sciopptus  in  libetto 
Paediae  Pol i tic x,  &  DifTertatione  adverfus  Paganmum  Gaudentium,"  Btfus.  it  cigi- 
paranda  prud.  civiL  num.  93.  apud  Magirum  EponymoL  p.  552* 

[A]  In  prafatione  fua  Libri  de  Principi  Editionis,  apud  Magirum,  p.  554.. 

[a J  Compare  this  with  th©  following  words  of  the  Sieur  Naudi  (who  will  be  men- 
tioned by  and  by)  in  his  firft  chapter  concerning  State  Policy.  "To  pretend  to  talk 
of  Politics  as  they  are  managed  at  this  day  (&ys  he)  without  taking  any  notice  of  thefe 
coups  <TEtat>  is  properly  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Parfia,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Ariftotle  in  his  Analytics^  of  fpeaking  upon  all  fubje&s  to  thepurpofe,  and  agreeable  to 
the  principles  and  demonftrations  that  are  proper  and  effential  to  them,  Eft  ettim  pxdla 
infeientia  nefcire,  auorum  sporieat  quetrert  iemnftrationemi  quorum  verb  nonoperteat :  as  he 
jays  in  his  Met apbyf.es 9 

potllit: 
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potuit  docere,  quod  mon  dudum  ante  ad  tyrannidem  &  dominatutm 
.confctvandum  facere,  Ariftotcli  fit  libro  quinto  Politicorum  obfcr- 
vatusoL.  Quin  fua  omnia  vaferrimus  hie  nequitis  Dodtor  diffimur, 
Uto  plagio  ex  Ariftotele,  fortafle  tranlcripfit  :  eo  tamen  difcrimine, 
quod  hie  impie  &  impudenter  omni  Principi  commendet,  quae  non 
4ufi  Domipis  ac  Tyrannis  convenire  longe  reftius  ac  prudentius  ante 
Jcripferat  Ariftotclcs  [£]."  •  If  this  be  the  cafe,  his  political  Maxims 
Jbave  been  promnlged  long  enough  ago.  GentiUet  alfo  accufes  him 
X>f  having  borrowed  from  Bartoli  [/] :  and  it  is  furprizing,  that  no- 
body charges  him  with  having  italen  his  Maxims  from  the  An- 
gelic Do&or,  the  great  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  [m].  Amelot  de  la 
JJouiaye,  in  the  above-mentioned  preface  to  the  Prince,  fays,  he 
was 'only  the  fcholar  and  expounder  of  Tackus;  and  adopts  ieveral 
.$£  Conringius's  remarks  there;  applying  to  .Machtavel  in  a  great 
jncafuie,  what  Mr.  de  Harlai  Chanvalon  in  his  preface  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Tacitus,  has  iaid  of  the  Roman  Hiftorian.  "  Thofe  who 
accufe.him  of  impious  maxims,  and  fuch  as  are  oppofite  to  good 
:2qorak,  nuift  pardon  me,  if  I  fay,  that  no  Politician  did  ever  handle 
the  rules  of  government  -more  reafonably  *  that  the  mod:  fcrupulous, 
and^ren  thofe  that  h we  Warned  them  moft*  vrhile  they  were  in  a 
private  ftation*  have  both  ftudied  and  pradtifed  them  after  they  have 
been  called  to  the  management  of  public  affairs."  Amelot,  after  he 
haa  quoted  this  paflage  in  another  work  [a],  confirms  the  truth  of  it 
by  an  example,  f c .  Germany,  fays  he,  has  very  lately  feen  -*  ftrong 
inftanceof  this  in, the  laft  Bifhop  of  Vienna:  who,  when  he  was 
plain. Father  Emeric  in  funis  naturalibus,  inveighed  againft  political 
maxims  in  all  his  Sermons,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  thofe  that 
praftifed  them  from  all  hopes  of  falvation.  But  he  was  no  fooner 
introduced  into  the  Emperor's  Court,  and  had  pufhed  himfelf  into 
'  the  .Minifbry,  than  he  changed  his  opinion  with  his  fortune,  and 
pracftiied  all  thofejtfaxims  himfcif  (though  with  fomcthing  more  de- 
cency) which  he  had  before  condemned  in  his  predeceffors,  the  Prin- 
ces ot  Averlberg  and  de  Lobkowitz,  vvhofe  diigface  he  had  procured ; 
and  in  Count  Auguftin  de  Walftein  his  competitor  for  the  Bifhoprick 
of  Vienna,  and  a  Cardinal's  hat.* 

.[£1  Coming.  Introduft.  in  Ttlit.  Jrijktilis.  cap.  iiL  p.  :58s*  apud  Ybwufmrn  de 
plagiotitrrorio.  223. 

[/]  Inprafat.  lib.  iii.  conxnmt.  adverfus  MachiavtU 

[m]  See  a"  long  paflage  in  Naudc's  Coups  df  £tat9  chap.  i.  from  Aquinas's  comment 
up«n  the  fifth  book  of  Ariftotlc's  Politics. 

[»]  His  critical  Difcourfe  prefixed  to  Tacitus  de  mmht*G*xm*noriim.  Prirtted  m  the 
>ear  1686 ;  and  afterwards  tc^bis French  Xranflation of  &$  fix  firfbfcoeks  of  Taritusk 
-Annals. 
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Many  books  have  been  written  againft  the  Prince,  in  the  Latin, 
.  Italian,    French,    and   German  languages.      Gcntillet   published  a 
Work,  entitled,  Difcoursfur  le  moyens  de  bien  gouverner,  &  maintenir 
*n  bonne  pah;  un  Royaume  ou  autre  Principaute,  divifez  en  trois  livres; 
a  /avoir,  du  ConfeU,  de  la  Religion,  &  police,  que  doit  tenir  un  Prince. 
Contre  Nicolas  Macbiavel,  Florentin.     It  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Alentjon,  Brother  of  Henry  III.  but  it  has  neither  the  Author's,, 
nor  Printer's  name,  nor  that  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  but 
the  date  only  prefixed  to  it,  which  is,  1 576.    It  is  commonly  quoted 
by  the  name  of  Anti-Machiaveb,  which  being  fhorter  than  the  real 
title,  gave  rife  to  that  of  Anti-Machiavel,  in  other  performances* 
though  there  is  no  book  properly  fo  called  [0].  The  following  paflage 
from  the  Sieur  Popiliniere  feems  to  relate  to  this  treatife  of  Gentillet's. 
After  he  has  exclaimed  againft  the  toleration  that  had  been  indulged 
to  Machtavel's  Works,  he  adds,  *'  But  fince  the  Chriftian  Magis- 
trates have  thought  fit  to  connive  at  fuch  pernicious  writings,  a  noble 
Genius  in  France,  took  upon  himfelf  to  confute  the  errors  and  im- 
pieties contained  in  them,  which  he  thought  too  notorious,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  too  well  received  by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  but 
with  fuch  bad  fucceis,  that  having  employed  authorities  and  im- 
proper examples  (which  both  fides  may  make  ufe  of,  and  the  Floren- 
tine calls  ridiculous  J  and  being  unfurnifhed  with  ftrong  reafons,  which* 
are  the  arms  with  which  he  challenges  the  world  to  combat  5  the 
wretched  author  received  no  other  reward  for  his  pains  in  defending 
Religion  land  the  State,  and  the  rights  of  both,  but  reproaches  and 
threats,  irrftead  of  the  honours  and  ftipend  due  to  fo  Well  intended 
and  laborious  a  work  [f].n    But  if  one  might  judge  of  the  merit  of 
a  work  by  the  number  qf  editions  and  translations  it  has  gone  through v 
this  of  Gentillet's  might  juftiy  pretend  to  ahigh  charafterj  for  it 
has  beep  tranflated  into  fev?ral  different  languages,  and  gone  through 
a 'great  many  impreffions.   The  Lcyden  Edition  in  1609,  fiys,  it  fead 
been  augmented  by  more  than  one  hjif.    The  Dedication  is  thete 
left  out.     Part  of  another,  work  was alfo  puMifhed  in.  the  year  1622$ 
which,  if  it  had  been  tptire,  perhaps  would  have  been4  the  beft  per- 
formance that  has  been  writteii  upon  Machiavef s  Prince*  That  lame 
mangled  part  of  it  which  is  extant,  is  entitled,  Fragment  deTExa- 
tnen  dm  Prince  de  Macbiavel:  ou  U  ejttrdi&i  des  CoHfidans^  Mhiijlres^ 
&  Coitfeilliers  particuliers  du  Prince,  enfetnbledelafor:uhey  deifavorisl 
And  yet  this  Fragment,  as  it  is  galledf,  contains  339  pages  in  i2mo~\ 

[•]  See  M.  Jbillet.  Tpm.,ii.  d*t  Anti.  p.  129* 

\j>\  See  U  fttfilinitt?!  Wjhfrc  As  Itytte^fo.yK.  ^405.  J 

"*   Thirc 
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There  have  been  feveral  tranflations  of  Machiavel's  works  into 
French  :  the  laft  and  beft  is  by  Mr.  TetarJ,  a  French  Refugee, 
printed  at  Amflerdam,  at  different  times,  in  169 1  and  the  five  next 
enfuing  years ;  it  has  paffcd  into  feveral  Editions.  That  which  has 
.been  chiefly  confulted  by  the  Editor  of  this  Englifh  tranflation,  was 
printed  at  the  Hague,  in  6  volumes  izmc.  1743 ;  in  the  laft  of  which, 
Tetard's  verfion  of  the  Prince  is  fupplied  by  tnat  of  Mr.  Amelot  de 
.  la  Houflaye,  at  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  preferred  it  to  any 
of  the  reft.  Indeed,  the  works  of  this  Florentine  have  appeared  in 
uioft  of  the  European  languages  ;  efpecially  the  Prince*  which  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Turkifh,  and  read  by  Amurath 

iv.  w. 

Thofe  people  arc  groflly  miftaken,  who  aflert,  that  the  author,  in 
his  work,  meant  to  reprefent  the  chara&er  of  Charles  V.  and  it  i$ 
furprizing,  that  Monfieur  Gohoiy  fhould  have  fpread  this  opinion. 
"  Machiavel  (fays  he,  in  one  of  the  detached  pieces  of  his  old  trans- 
lation, publilhed  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1 570)  wrote  a  book,  which 
ht  calls  the  Prince;  wherein  he  has  given  a  particular  detail  of  all.  the 
oneaiures  requifite  to  be  taken  by  one  that  afpircs  to  Sovereign  power  j 
designing  fecretly  to  reprefent  Charles  V.  who  reigned  at  that  time, 
as  appears  from  a  particular  paffage  in  it/'  But  how  came  this 
writer  not  to  be  aware,  that  Machiavel's  Prince  was  written  before 
the  world  knew  what  renown  Charles  V.  was  to  acquire  ?  Had  he 
not  read  in  the  twenty-firft  chapter,  that  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon, 
was  alive  when  Machiavel  compofed  that  work  ?  Had  he  not  found 
in  another  paffage  of  the  23d  chapter,  that  Machiavel  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  as  a  Prince  that  was  (till  aUve  ? 
And  did  not  he  know  that  Maximilian  died  in  January  15 19,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  before  his  Grandfon  Charles  V. 
had  compleated  his  nineteenth  year  ? 

Some  have  related  that  Catharine  de'  Medici,  Queen  to  Henry  II 
jof  France,  made  the  Prince  her  particular  ftudy  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  her  children  :  and  thole  that  make  this  obfervation,  have 
taken  care  to  accompany  it  with  many  injurious  terms  both  againft 
the  Queen  and  Machiavel,  The  author  of  the  T'oc/ain  centre  les 
Majfacreurj,  p.  C4.  obferves  that  Charles  IX  had  been  very  ill  educa- 
ted, and  that  he  was  kept  ignorant  of  thefe  fcripturc  precepts, 
that  the  King  who  is  raifed  up  to  rule  over  the  people  of  God,  ought  not 
to  exalt  bis  heart  above  bis  brethren ;  hut  to  oblerve  the  Law  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  read  and  meditate  upon  it  continually  [  r  ].    That  oA  the 

'    'A     '     "    ■ 

[f  ]  See  Sagredo  mimrie  JS  mnardn  Ottmmmi.  Printco  at  Venice,  1673. 
[r]  Deuteron.  xvii.' 19,  ao.  *  '  • 
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contrary,  the  Queen  caufed  her  children  to  be  taught  fuch  precepts 
as  were  fitter  for  a  Tyrant  than  a  virtuous  Prince,   making  them 
read  not  only  the  foolifh  ftories  of  Perceforeft,  but  above  all,   the 
treatifes  of  that  Atbeijl  Machiavel,  whofe  aim  was  to  teach  his  Prince 
rather  how  to  make  himfelf  feared  than  beloved ;  and  to  reign  in 
grandeur,  rather  than  virtuoufly.    And  indeed  one  may  call  that  book 
the  !%ueen-Motbers  Bible.     For  though  fhe  wears  the  mafk  of  the 
Religion  commonly  received,  it  appears  by  her  practice,  ■  that  (he  has 
no  more  at  heart  than  juft  as  much  as  fhe  reckons  ncceflary  to  fupport 
her  intereft.     Her  chief  Counfellor  too,  Morvilliers,  has  that  pious 
book  always  about  him,  for  the  fake  of  reading  it  to  his  Miftrefs ; 
and  he  can  no  more  part  with  it  than  Alexander  could  with  his  be* 
loved  Homer.  In  fhort,  it  is  probable  that  the  prefent  tyrannical  Efta- 
blifhment  is  owing  to  that  book,  and  that  the  Queen  has  thence  bor- 
rowed her  chief  artifices  to  perfuade  the  Ring,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  aifurances  of  peace  and  friendlhip,  nay  even  the  very  ties  of  con- 
fanguinity,  he  might  revenge  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,   upon  all  fuch 
as  he  looked  upon  as  enemies,  by  taking  any  (light  fulpicion  for  ft 
proof  of  guilt;    if  a  calumny  forged  for  the  purpofe  deferves  the 
name  of  guilt."    Davila  likewife  fays  that  Corbinelli  frequently  ufed 
to  read  MachiaveVs  Prince  and  Political  Difcourfes  to  Henry  III  of 
France  [  x  ].   But  there  are  very  few  authors  that  mention  him  with- 
out bellowing  a  curfe  upon  his  memory  [  /  ] :  though  fome  indeed, 

L*]  His  words  are  as  follow  :  "  But  the  King  confiding  in  the  ftrength  of  his  fecrot 
defigns,  which  he  thought  in  great  forwardnefs,  imagined  he  fhould  ealily  be  able  to 
overcome  all  oppofition  at  Uft :  and  to  conduct  his  proceedings  with  the  more  order,  by 
joining  theory  to  practice,  he  retired  every  day  after  dinner  with  Baccio  del  Bene  and  . 
Giacopo  Corbinelli,  two  Florentines  deeply  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Hiftories, 
who  read  him  lectures  out  of  Polybius  and  Cornelius  Tacitus,  but  more  frequently  out  ' 
of  the  Prince,  and  Political  Difcourfes  of  Machiavel;  by  which  Jie  became  ftill  more, 
enamoured  of  his  own  conceits."  Davila>  vol,  i.  p.  402.  of  the  new  Englijh  Tranflation. 
Mr.  Voltaire  fpeaking  of  the  Maflacrc  that  happened  at  Paris,  'on  St.  Bartholomew'!  . 
Day,  157^9  fays,  *.*  At  length  after  fuch  dreadful  dcfolations,  another  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  France  began  to  breath  again  j  but  it  was  only  to  prepare  for  the  maffacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  They  were  full  two  years  meditating  this  horrid  deed.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  how  fuch  a  woman  as  Catharine  de'  Medici,  brought  up  amangft  the 
pleadires  of  a  Court,  and  leaft  of  all  jealous  of  the  H  jgonot  party,  fhould  enter  upon 
(o  barbarous  a  rcfolution.  This  cruelty  is  ftill  more  furprizing,  in  a  King  only  twenty 
years  old.  The  faction  of  the  Guiles  had  a  great  ihare  it :  and.  two  Italians,  the  Car- 
dinals de  Birague  and  de  Retz,  difpofed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  it»  At  that  time  they 
were  proud  to  profcis  tne  maxims  of  Machiavel,  and  especially  that,  which  fays,  use 
ought  not  te  commit  crimes  hy  halves*  The  maxim  that  we  Jhould  not  commit  crimes  at  all, 
would  hare  been  better  policy ;  but  the  manners  of  the  people  were  grown  ferocious 
by  the  civii  wars.  Gen.  fft/i.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 

[t]  See  Clafen's  TreatiCs  de  Ueligiorte  Politic*,  cap.  ix.     Cardinal  Pole  was  one  of  the 
firit  that  wrote  againffc  jMbcbuvei.     In  tie  Apology  for  his  four  Books  it  unitate 
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as  has  been  faid,  ftand  up  in  his  vindication,  and  others  go  ftill  further 
and  confider  him  as  a  writer  that  had  the  public  good  very  mu  ch  at 
heart,  and  has  laid  open  the  arts  of  Politicians  with  no  othe  r  view 
than  to  inlj>ire  an  abhorrence  of  Tyrants  and  exciteall  man  kind  to 
the  ftipttort  of  liberty.  This  may,  perhaps,  have  the  air  of  a  paradox  : 
lipbn  which  account  it  is  neceffary  (and  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  excu- 
fable)  to  quote  at  large  the  words  of  a  celebrated  Lawyer  who  judges 
fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  Machiavel.  But  they  muft  be  joined  to 
a  fort  of  a  preface  borrowed  from  another  learned  man,  in  order  to 
fufnifti  two  cortfiderable  testimonies  at  one  view,  viz.  of  Alberic 
Geh tilis,  and  Chriilopher  Adam  Rupertus.  "  Ego  vero  non  poflum 
Hie  praeterire,  qui  cane  pejus  &  angue  odifle  foleo  conceptas  de 
Auitoribiis  opinioties,  accuratiffimi  jurifconfulti  ac  digniflimi  cenforis 
judicium,  1.  iii.  de  legationibus.  c.  IX.  ubi  Legatum  fuum  ex  Philofo- 
phia.  iriftruens,  st  Nee  vero,  inquit,  in  negotio  ifto  verebor  omnium 
praftkntiflimum  dicete,  &  ad  imitandum  proponefe  Machiavellum, 
ejiifque  plane  aureas  in  Titum  Livium  obfervationes.  Quod  namque 
hommem  indo&iflimum  effe  volunt  &  Sceleftiffimum,  id  nihil  ad  me,1 
qui  prUdentiam  ejus  (ingularem  laudo,  nee  impietatem  ac  improbi- 
tateih,  fi  qua  eft,  tueor.  Quanquam  fi  librum  editum  adverfus  ilium 
cbnfidero,  fi  Machiavelli  coriditionem  refpicio,  fi  propofitum  fcri- 
bendi  fuum  refte  cenfeo,  fi  etiam  meliore  interpretatibne  volo  difta 
ipfius  adjuvare,  non  equidem  video  cur  &  iis  criminibus  mortui 
hominis  fama  liberari  non  poflit.  Qui  in  ilium  fcripfit  (intelligit 
Innocerttium  GentilUtum  jurtfconfuJtum  DelpbinenfemJ  ilium  nee  in— 
tellexit,  nee  non  in  multis  calumniatus  eft,  &  talis  omnino  eft, 
qualis,  qui  mtferatione  digniflimus  fit.  Machiavellus  Democratic  lau- 
dator &  aflertor  acerrimus,  natus,  educatus,  honoratus,  in  eo  Rei- 
publicac  Statu,  Tyrannidis  fumme  inimicus  fuit.     Itaque  Tyranno 

Etdefuty  he  calls  him,  hoftss  humani  generis^  the  enemy  of  mankind^  and  fays,  the  Prince^ 
was  digith  Satan*  c§nfiriptumy  written  with  the  Devifs  own  fingers.  Scioppius,  in  a 
manufcript  work  preferved  in  many  Libraries  in  Italy,  intituled,  Machiavellicorum  opera 
frettum,  (ays,  the  Jefuits  at  Ingolftadt  pubjickly  burnt  Machiavel  in  Effigy,  with  this 
mfcription  upon  him,  Sjhtoniam  fuerit  homo  vafer  ac  fubdolus9  diabolicarum  cogitationum 
faber,  optimus  cacodsemonis  auxiliator.  See  Baretti's  Italian  Library »,  p.  241,  242.  The 
tune  author  fays,  "  The  Prince  is  a  very  wicked  book,  and  has  done  more  mifchief  in 
Europe,  than  any  other  that  is  now  extant.  I  generally  call  it  the  Tyrant's  Bible.  Yet 
Machiavel,  who  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  the  moft  violent  and  arbitrary  rogues  of 
cvfery  age,  was  himfelf  a  very  honeft,  good-natured  man,  if  the  account  given  of  him 
by  his  cotemporaries  may  be  credited  :  nor  does  it  even  appear  by  any  of  his  writings, 
that  he  was  that  unbeliever,  and  fanguinary  man  that  he  endeavours  to  make  his  reader. 
This  inconfiftency  in  his  different  characters  of  a  man  and  a  writer  did  not  efcape 
Wicquefort,  the  author  of  the  jimbajador,  who,  therefore,  fays,  he  thinks  the  Prince 
was  rather  intended  as  a  Satire  upon,  than  a  k&ure  to,  Sovereigns  and  Politicians." 
Ibid,  p,  43,  44. 

non 
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non  favet :  fui  propositi  non  eft  Tyrannum  inftruere j  fed  arcanis  ejus 
palam  fadtis  ipfum  miferis  populis  nudum  &  confpicum  exhibere.   An 
enim  tales,  quales  ipfe  defcribit  Principes,  fuifle  plurimos  ignora-* 
mus  ?  Eccur  iftiufmodi  Principibus  moleftum  eft,  vivere  hominis  opera 
&  in  luce  haberi.     Hocfuit  viri  omnium  prsftantiffimi  cqnliliurp,  ut 
fub  fpecie  principalis  eruditionis,  populos  erudiret."     Hac  Albericus 
Gentilis  [u].     But  as  Rupert  feems  to  have  fupprcffed  fomething,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  purlue  that  pallage  a  little  further,  as  follows. 
"  Et  earn  fpeciem  pratexuit,  ut  fpes  eflet  cur  ferretur  ab  iis  qui  rerum 
gubernacula  tenent,  quaii  ipforum  Educator  ac  Paedagogus,  Caeterun* 
haecdifceptatio  ulterius  haud  ducitur.     Si  favere  Scriptoribus  volupius, 
xnulta  &  in  hoc  vitia  emendabimus,  aut  ilia  faltem  feremus  in  eq  quae 
in  Platone  feremus  &  Ariftotele  aliifque,  qui  non  diftimilia  commifere 
peccata.   Feremus  autem,  quia  meliora  deterioribus  longe  plurima  $c 
is  habet  [  x  ]."  There  are  two  things  to  be  confidered  in  the  latter  part 
.of  the  quotation  from  Gentilis  Albericus.     In  the  firft  place,  he 
alledges  that  Machiavel  chofe  that  method  of  inftru&ing  the  People, 
in  order  to  procure  his  Book  a  licence  and  indulgence  from  Princes  : 
which  they  would  not  have  granted  if  they  had  confidered  it  as  a 
Syftem  of  Rules  not  defigned  for  their  ufe,  but  for  the  inftru&ion  of 
the  lovers  of  Liberty.     In  the  fecond  place,  he  pleads  that  the  fame 
faults  ought  to  be  connived  at  in  Machiavel,  that  are  excufed  in  Plato 
and  Ariftotle.     But  Leonclavius  differs  widely  in  opinion  from  Gen- 
tilis in  this  point,  in  the  dedication  which  he  has  prefixed  to  Belifarius 
Aquaviva's  Education  of  Princes ;  from  whence  Keckennan  has  quoted 
what  it  contains  to  Machiavel's  difadvantage  [y  ].     If  it  be  question- 
able, however,  whether  patriotifm  and  the  love  of  liberty  were  the, 
Florentine's  real  motive  for  writing  the  Prince ;  it  muft  at  leaft  be, 
allowed  that  he  difcovered  a  great  deal  of  the  Republican  Spirit,  in, 
his  conduct  [  z  ].     One  of  his  moft  recent  Antagonifts  is  Father  Luc- 
chefini,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  and  afliftant  in  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  Saggio  della  fcioccbezza  di  Niccolo  Macbia- 
velli.     Printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1697  [  a  1. 

Atrocious  as  the  Prince  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  moft  people, 
there  is  another  Book  upon  the  fame  fubjeft  that  is  much  more  fo. 
The  title  of  it  is,  Confederations  Politiques  fur  les  Coups  d*  Etat  •  it 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  one 

'u]  Cbrijiepk  Adam.  Rupert,  difertau  adValer.  Maxim,  jib.  i.  cap.  2,  and  3. 

VJ  Albtric*  Gent,  de leva\^  lib.  hi.  cap.  9. 

y]  See  CreniusV  Method*  Stud,  part,  ii.  p.  194. 

'%]  See  the  conclufion  of  Amelot*s  Preface,  which  follows  thcfe  Anecdotes. 

[a]  The  Journal  jU  l*ipficy  1698.  p.  352,  gives  an  Extract  from  it* 
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Gabriel  Naude  a  Parifian,  Prior  of  Artige,  and  Canon  of  Verdun, 
at-  the  exprefs  command  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.     Thofe  that  have 
read  it  fay,  the  author  has  far  exceeded  the  Florentine  in  the  wicked - 
nefc  and  barbarity  of  his  horrid  maxims*  and  that  Machiavel's  pre- 
cept* feem  mild  and  moderate  in  companion  of  the  other.     The 
Pr/wmndeed  efcaped  public  cenfure  for  a  long  courfe  df  years  $   and 
it  was;  owkig  to  Poflevin  the  Jefuit,  who  yet  had  never  rtad  it,  that 
-it  was  at  laft  condemned  by  the  Inquifition.  The  Book  was  publifhed 
in  the  year  1.5 1 5,  and  dedicated  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  nephew  to 
'Leo  X.     It  did  him  no  hurt  with  that  Pope,  though  he  was  the  firft 
who  threatened  the  readers  of  prohibited  books  with  excommunica- 
tion.   "  Nee  tamen  a  Papa  ifthoc  vel  liber  ullo  fuit  finiftro  verbo  no- 
tatus  (quamvis  Leo  omnium  primus  intenderit  vim  librorum  prohi- 
bitoriam,  vetitis  legi  diffidentium  fcriptis  omnibus  fub  excoromunica- 
tionis  poena,  auod  hadtenus  carebat  exemplo)  vel  au&or  priftino  gratis 
x  J9C0  motus  [I]"   From  which  paffage,  it  appears  that  if  Machiavel's 
hook  efcaped  fo  long  with  impunity,  it  cannot  juflly  be  afcribed  to 
•  any  general  remiifnefs  in  the  adminiftration  of  that  Pontif  with  regard 
to  the  publication  of  bad  books.     Indeed  Leo  was  fo  far  from  dis- 
continuing his  favours  to  the  author,  that  he  employed  him  in  writing 
a  book  which  required  Jfecrecy,  viz.  a  treatife  upon  the  method  of 
'  reforming  the  Republic  of  Florence.  "  Valuit  in  tantiim  apud  Leo- 
nem,  ut  huju6  juflu  arcanam  difiertationem  concihnaverit  de  refor- 
matione  Reipublic*  Fhrentina,  quam  manufcriptam  in  Bibliotheca 
Gaddiana  fup erefle  teftatur  Jacobus  Gaddus  [c].     Adrian  VI.  the 
fucceflbr  of  Leo  X.  allowed  Machiavel's  book  to  reft  in  quiet.    Cle- 
ment VII.  who  fucceeded  Adrian,  indulged  Machiavel  in  more  than 
mere  forbearance :    for  he  not  only  gave  him  leave  to  dedicate  his 
Hiftory  of  Florence  to  him,   but  granted  Antonio  Blado  a  privilege 
-to  print  his  works  at  Rome  [</].     The  fucceffors  of  Clement  V1L 

\b]  Conringii  profit.  Principii  MachiaiuUi  apud  Mogirumy  Eponymolog*  p«  545, 

[rj  ConringiuS)  /bid. 
,     [d\.'lkt  Privilege  runs, in  this  manner; 

Clemens  VII.  Papa. 
Untverfs  &  fingulis  quibirs  hae  noftrae  Literae  exbibebuntur,  Salutem  & :  Apoftolicani 
ikfcedifliontnu  Exponi  nobis  fecit  Antonius  de  Blado  in  alma  urbe  noftra  librorum 
knpreflbr,  quod  ipfc  opera  quondam  Nicolai  Machiavelli  civis  Florentini  in  mater  no 
Sermonc  Confcripta,  videlicet  Hiftoriam  ac  de  Princift,  &  de  difcurfibus,  imprimcre  feu 
imprimi  facerc  intendit  ;  vereturque  ne  alii  port  mod  um  ex  fuo  laborc  &  impenfa  quam  in 
didtis  opcribus  imprimendis  facict,  fibi  lucrum  quxrentcs,  ilia  imprimant  feu  imprimi 
faciant  in  lllius  jadiuram  &  detrimentum.  Quare  idem  Antonius  nobis  humilitcr  fup- 
\  licari  fecit,  ut  fibi  in  prsemiffis  opportune  providerc  de  bcuignitatc  Apoftolica  digna- 
rcmur.  Nos  igitur  honefto  ipfius  Antonii  defiderio  annuere,  ac  illius  indtmnitati'ob- 
vjaie  volumes*  omnibus  &  fingulis  Impreflbribus,  Bibliopolis,  atquc  aliis  cujufcunque 

down 
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down  to  Clement  VHL  permitted  the  fale  of  JVfichfeveft  PnHdt  *1\ 
over  Italy;  and  it  paffed  through' ftwft-al'  Fdiiionfc  and  ■  Ttanflations. 
It  was  known  however  that  the  work  gavetoffehce  to  Ibhie  DoCtors  : 
for  in  a  book  written  by  AmbrofeCatharin  and  pririted  at  R6me  in 
1552  [e]9  there  is  arrwhole  Chapter  agahjl'fbeaifcot^fes  dnd 
of  Nicholas  MacbiaveL  .  At  lift,  in-  t&e  year  i  592  tiftdtf "  the  -Pdhtifi- 
cate  of  Clement  VIII.  the  fucceflbi4  of  Irihoceht  IX,  fchfe  writihgs 
of  this  author  were  xondemned" after  the  outcry  that1  had  been  railed 
againft  them  at  Rome  by  Poflevin  the  Jduit,  and  one  Thomas  Bozius 
a  Prieft  of  the  Oratory.     Neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  afc  hiss  been  faid 
.  above,  that  Poflevin  had  never  read  the  Prince,  as  plainly  appears  from 
the  cenfure  which  he  paiTed1  at  Rome  in  1592  by  the  ordefrbf  Innocent 
IX,  upon  the  four  following  authors,  «ri;  laNoue,'  Bodin,  du  Pfcffis 
Mornai,  and  Machiavel;  where  he  fupjpbfes  the  Prince  of  the  laft 
mentioned  writer  to  be  divided  into  three  books  (which  is  vifibly 
falle)  and  charges  things  upon  him  which  ire  not  to  befburid  in  that 
work.     Conringius  happily  gurefles  at  the  taufe  of  ttiefe  mift'ake&: 
:  which  is,  that  Poflevin  had  lfl6  further  [deqiiaintahcie  with  that  book 
than  what  he  hadpicked  up  fn  reading*  Gr^n til l^t.     Hife!  words  are  as 
follow.    "  In  ea  (differtatione  Poflbvini)  verb  Jta  differitur,  quafia, 
.  Machiavello  tres  de  Principe  libri  compofiti  lint  r  hinc  ftatiin  initio, 
ubi  de  Machiavello  agit,  aliquot  ejus  fententiis  -enumeratis,  ei  hac 
quidem,  inquit  ilk,  Jbeleratam  Mud  fiataria  organum  prioribus  duobus  //- 
.  %risf  quibus  de  Principe  agit,  infipienti  mundo  cbtulit.   Non  multo  poft 
cum  diceret,  redeo  ad  eafdem  lobes  MacbiOvtlli,  ut  cognita  pefiis  magis 

.  (tutus,  gradus,  condition  is  «xiftentibtis,  noftrae  ditfdni  temporaliter  non  fobjc&is,  in 
virtute  fan&&  obedie.viie  &  fub  excomrmihicationis  latac  fententise  poena  ;  Nobis  vero 
&  fan&ae  Romanae  Ecclefiae  mediate,  vel  wiimodiatsftibjectis,  etiam  fub  amiffionis  librorum 

-  imprefforunv  &  viginti  quinque  du.Catoruin  auri  de  Camera  pro  una  Camera  noftrae 
Apoftolicte,  pro  reliqui  vcrd  medictatibus*  praefato  Antonio,  toties  quoties  contraventum 
fucrit  applicandis  puenis  \  diftridte  praecipimlis  &  mandamus,  quatenus  difta  opera  per 
pneiictuin  Autonium,  ut  praefertur,  ttnprimenda,  -ad  decennium  oon  rraprimant,  neque 
i.nprimi  facere,  aut  ven.lere,  feu  venalia  habere  audeant  vel  prwfuinant,  nift  ad  id  dicti 
Antwii  exprcflus  accefferit  affenfus.  Quocirca  quibufvis  locorum  Ordihariis,  feu 
torum  ofRcialibus  &  vicariis  in  fpiritualibu?,  coinmittrmus  per  prrefentcs,  ut  ubi,  quando, 
&  quoties,  nro  parte  di£U.Anlonii  rcquifiti  fuennt,  ipfi  Antonio  efficacis  dofenfionis 
pratfidio  affiftentes,  aciant  pnefentes  Ltteras'&  in  eis  contcnta  quaecunque  inviolabiliter 
ojfcrvari  &  pubJicari ;  contrail  iconics  quojlibet,  &  rebelles  per  cenfuras  Ecdefiafticas 
cv  poenas  pnedictos  appellation*,*  poitpofita  compefcendo  ;  invocato  etiam  ad  hoc,  fi  opus 
fucrit,  auxiliobrachii  faecularis,  in  contrarium  facicntibus,non  obftaiitibus  quibufeunque. 
Datum  Romas  apud  fanftum  Petrum,  fub  annulo  Pifcatoris,  die  XXIU  Angufti,  P011- 
titxatus  noftri  anno  o&avo. 

Blofius. 
••    [/]  It  \$  entituled,  pi  Hiris  a  Cbrijiaw  dttejianll^  &  tx  Clr'Jlianifmo  penitus  rt~ 
mven.iii. 

caveator 
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caveat  ur,  in  marginc  libri  notat  librum  tert turns  quafi  libro  tertio 
Machiavellus  doceat,  belli  juftitiam,  in  ca,  quam  fibi  quifque 
putat  efle  necefiit^tem,  collocari.  At  vero  certo  cerrius  eft,  non 
nifi  unicum,  &  quidem  exiguum,  libellum  de  Principe,  Machiavello 
audtore  efle  confcnptum,  et  nufquam  tecrarum  tres  in  partes  ilium 
fuifie  fe&um  i  fte6  in  hoclibello reperiri  ca,  quoe  inter  alia  crimina- 
tur  Poflevinus,  ReHgk>nem  (fcilfcet)  Ethmc^n  Chriitianae  praeferen- 
dam,  aut  Dodores  Chriftianae  Religionis  nihili  faciendos ;  ut  nee 
quicquam  hoc  libra  (quod  itidem  Poflevinus  conqueritur)  inclemen- 
tius  dicitur  in  Romanam  Ecclefiam;  fed  contra,  in  capite  undecimo, 
ipfum  Principatuxn  Pontificium  non  humanis  confiliis  atquc  artibus, 
led.quadam  inufitata  vi  &  quidem  folius  Dei&vore,  fahram  dfle ;  quod 
vix  quifquam  zeloticj  gregifc  aflirmaverit.  Nee  tamen  longe  petenda 
aut  hariolanda  venit  cauia  crafli  illius  Pofleviniani  erroris,  tnodo 
quis  infpexerit  volumen  illud  quod  Anti-Mackiavelli  titulo  «t*wp»f 
4>ppofuit,  hinc  inde  ex  v*f iis  libri*  Machiavellicid *  excerp tils  feriteft  tifc, 
Innocentius  Gentilettus..  Hoc  eriinpt  in  tres  libros  eft  diftih&uifl,,  & 
in  ejus  (Juobus  prioribus  reprehenfa  font  ilia,  quae  duobus  pnoribus 
Ac  Principe  libri s  Jiaberi  Poflevinus  ridicule  affirmat :  in  tertio  etiam 
illorum  librorum  animadvertiturin  ea,  qua  ex  tertio  libra  de  Priirifcipe 
fruftra  repetit  Poflevinus  Ut  liquido  appareaf,  ex  illo  Volumine  An- 
-timachiavellicO,  non  atitem<ex  Machiavello  ip(b,  Poflevinum  fua  ac- 
-cepifle  &c.  [fV'  Then  follows  this  Reflexion  upon  the  matter.  "  Et 
vero  illud  Poflfevini  facinus  luculenter  oftendit,  non  deefle  etiam  exi- 
roiae  dignitatis  atque  exiftimationis  viros,  qui  fcripto  publico  ne  infpeo 
tum  quidem  Machiavelli  Principem  faevo ealculo  abjecerint  [g]"  In 
this  manner  Machiavel's  Prince  was  condemned,  but  not  till  leventy 
feven  years  after  it  was  firft  published. 

There  are  fome  who  fay  that  Machiavel  was  Caefar  Borgia's  favou- 
rite Counfellor  [6  ]  :  and  perhaps  he  might  be  negotiating  for  him  in 
France  at  the  time  when  he  had  the  cpnverfation  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Rouen  at  Nantes,  which  he  mentions  in  the  third  Chapter  of  his 
Prince.  The  author  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Treatife  de  Literal  onon 
infeficitalehas  put  him  into  his  catalogue  [/] ;  and  not  without  good 
reafon  :  for  Machiavel  had  as  great  a  (hare  of  ill  fortune  as  almoft 

[/]  Conringhis  apud  Magirum,  p.  549, 
[g]  Conringius  apud  eundetn,  p.  550. 

[  h  ]  See  tiofius  dt  comparanda  Prudintia  civilly  num.  42  ;  &  Coming,  in  prafat. 
Primipis  Machiavelli. 

[1]  See  Cornelius  Tollius  in  Appcndicc  ad  Picrium  Falerianum,  p.  20,  21. 
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any  other,  man  [&].'  The  following  Epitaph  -  made  •  upon  him  b£ 
Antonio  Vacca,  may  Jferve  as  a  conclufion  to  thefe  Anecdotes. 

Quifquis  ades,  facro  flores  &  Serta  Sepulchra 
Acfde,  puer,  cineri  debita  dona  ferens. 

Nam  veteris  belli  &  pacis  qui  reddidit  artes, 
Jampridem  ignotas  regibus  &  populis, 

Hetrufcae  Macmavellus  honos  &  gloria  linguae,. 
Hie  jacet,  hoc  faxum,  non  coluiffe,  ^ncfas. 

[i]  "  He  was  neither  much  efpoufed  nor  fupported  by  the  great  men  and  Princes  "oT 
his  time  (fays  the  above-cited  M.  Gohory  in  thte  fane  piece)  fuch  aVPope  Clement' 
VIL  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  or  Lbrenzri  *te*  Medid,  to  whihi* 
he  prefented  his  Prince^  though  it  was  he  that  reftored  the  GoMda  Age  of  Letters  in. 
Italy,  Careffing  and  rewarding  .all  thofe.that  were  dHtuiguUhed  for  their  learning,  .as, 
Marfilius  Ficinus  (who  addrefied  his  tranflation  of  Plato's  Works,  and  a  Commentary 
upon  them  to  him)  Augelus  Polttianus,  Hieron^nus  Donatus,  and  many  othm,  whore 
Epiftles  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  ColleAioa,  intitultd*  EpifttUc  virsnan  ium&riutL  '  Ma>  * 
chiavel  complains  to  him  of  haying  been  negle&ed,  and  tacitly  implores  his  aid  inthf } 
dedication  of  tes  Prince  y  in  thefe  terms.     "  If  you  fbould  fomctimc  or  other  youth*, 
fafe  to  look  down'  -from  the  Aonmit  of  your  greatnefs,  upon  a  man  in  fo  humble  a 
itation,  you  will  fee  how  long  and  how  unworthily  I  have  been  perfecuted'  in  the  inoft 
cruel  manner,  4>y  the  extreme  and  unrelenting  malevolence -of  Fortune;*9     But  Oohorjff » 
is  here  miftaken,  in  imagining,,  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  the  Patron  of  Po^ 
litian,  Uc.  was  the  fame  Loirn&i  to  whom  Machiavel  dedicated  bi&jPrimti.fw.iifa 
Lorenzo  was  the  other's  Grandfon. 


m 
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Monfieur  Am-elot  de  la  Hotjssaye*s  Dedication  of  his 
French  Translation  of  Machiavex's  Prince}  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany. 

•SIR,        .  '_.-,.■;    -•:•  •' 

DE  D ICATO  R  S  gefittrally  fix  npon.a  Patron  to  whom  they 
think  their  works  will  either  prove  agreeable,  or  feem  to  bear 
fome  relation.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  foon  determined  to  whom 
I  fhould  prefentiMachiavers  Trince.  When  I  had  once  rcfolved  to 
translate  wat  work,  the  very  title  of  it  immediately  led  me  to  addrefs 
my  Tranflation  to  your  Moft  Serene  Higbnefs,  as  Machiavel  had  for- 
merly dedicated  the  Original  to  Lorenzo  II.  de*  Medici,  the  father 
of  Alexander  firft  Duke  of  Florence.  And  this  refolution  appeared 
to  me  the  more  reafonable,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  common  courfe 
of  nature ;  according  to  which,  all  things  muft  fometime  or  other 
revert  to  their  firft  principles.  But  there  is  this  difference  betwixt 
what  I  am  now  doing  and  what  Machiavel  did  fo  long  ago,  that  he 
addreffed  his  performance  to  .Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  a  dictatorial  man- 
ner, as  Tutors inftrad  their  Pupils :  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  prefume 
only  to  offer  mine  to  your  Serenity,  as  to  a  Prince  of  contaminate 
experience  in  the  Art  of  governing  (an  Art  which  every  one  knows 
is  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Medici)  and  a 
Judge  who  perfectly  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  true  and  falfc 
Politics,  as  well  as  to -bold  the  balance  duly  poifed  betwixt  reafons  of 
State  and  Religion,  how  incompatible  foever  they  may  feem  to  be  with 
each  other.  Upon  which  confideration,  Sir,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
of  being  accufed  of  temerity  in  having  prefixed  your  auguft  name  to 
this  piece  ;  lince  it  belongs  properly  to  none  but  Princes  like  yourfclf 
to  judge  of  Politics  ;  the  government  of  a  private  family  being  a  very 
different  thing  from  that  of  a  State.  A  private  man  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  regulate  his  own  conduct  and  cxpenfes  and  to  provide  for 
his  houfhold:  but  he  that  governs  a  State  muft  accommodate  himfelf 
to  other  perfons,  as  well  as  to  different  times  and  circumftanccs  of 
affairs,  which  change  every  day.  There  arc  likcwife  rad  and  prefling 
conjunctures  fometimes,  when  Princes  are  forced  to  do  what  they 
tan,  inftead  of  what  they  ought :  and  of  this,  the  great  Cofimo  de' 
Medici  (who  was  accounted  the  wifeft  man  of  his  time)  was  fo  fen- 
iible,  that  when  fome  of  his  Fellow-citizens  reprefented  to  him  the 
b-d  ccnlequenccs  that  might  attend   the  banifhment  of  fo  many  of 

the 
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the  principal  men  in  Florence  as  had  been  fent  into  exile,  in  order  to 
compofe  die  fatal  divifions  which  then  raged  in  that  City,  he  anfwered, 
€€  it  was  better  the  Republic  fhould  be  weakened  than  utterly  ruined 
[a]."  A  faying  which  has  fince  paffed  into  a  political  Aphorifm 
amongft  Princes ;  and  from  whence  we  may  learn  that  Governors 
of  States  both  reafon  and  ad:  upon  different  principles  from  thofe 
of  private  men.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  Machiavel  has  been 
cenfured  by  fo  many  people ;  as  there  ar*  but  few  that  underftand 
what  is  meant  by  reafons  of  State,  and  confequently  are  capable  of 
judging  properly  of  the  nature  of  his  precepts  and  maxims  :  but  I 
cannot  help  taking  notice  by  the  by,  that  many  Minifters  and  Princes 
have  not  only  ftudied  but  pradtifed  them  without  any  reftridtion, 
though  they  both  condemned  and  detefted  them  before  they  were 
exalted  to  government  [  b  ].  So  true  it  is,  that  one  ought  to  be  either 
a  Prince,  or  at  leaft  a  Minifber,  in  order  to  judge  rightly,  I  will  not 
fay  of  the  expediency,  but  of  the  abfolute  necefiity  of  following  thole 
maxims.  Machiavel  indeed  has  taken  moft  of  them  from  Tacitus, 
the  great  Oracle  'and  injftrudtor  of  Princes ;  and  many  pafiages  in  that 
author  plainly  jheW  that  the  Florentine  is  little  more  than  his  diiciplo 
ajld  interpreter :  fo  that  if  there  is  any  reafon  to  value  and  efteem  the 
Writings  of  the  one,  why  not  thofe  of  the  other  likewife  who  has 
imitated  him  fo  nearly,  efpecially  in  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  in 
w^ich  all  His  fpecches  and  harangues  are  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Tacitus. 

r,  j-Jowerer  that  may  be,  Ssr9I  fhall  think  my  time  very  well  employed 
upon  this  tranflation,  in  which  I  have  exerted  the  utmoft  of  my  fmall 
Abilities,  if  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  prove  acceptable  to  your  Moft 
Serene  Higbnefs,  and  the  honour  to  be  admitted  iato  the  loweft 
Oafs  of  your  Library,  as  a  public  teftimony  of  the  profound  venera- 
ration  with,  which  I  profits  myfelf  to  be, 


S  I  R, 

&C*  &C  &G. 


fa]  Set  tip  Hiflory  of  Florence*  Bui  VIL 
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Monfieur  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye's  Preface  to  his 

Tranflation. 


AS  Machiavel  is  an  author  whofe  writings  are  cither  not  read,  or 
not  rightly  underftood  by  many,  it  ought  not  to  feem  ftrange 
that  the  Vulgar  are  fo  prejudiced  againft  them,  I  foy prejudiced,  becaufe 
amongft  thofe  that  are  moft  forward  in  cenfuring  him,  fome  have 
been  ingenuous  enough  to   confefs  they  never  faw  his  works,  and 
others  who  have  read  them,  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend  their 
true  fcope  and  meaning  :  as  fully  appears  from  the  literal  conftru&ion 
they  put  upon  feveral  paflages,  which  Politicians  well  know  how  to 
interpret  otherwife.     So  that  in  fadt,  lje  is  cenfured  only  becaufe  he 
is  not  rightly  underftood;  and  he  is  not  rightly  underftood  by  many 
who  yet  are  capable  of  underftanding  him,  merely  becaufe  they  read 
his  works  with  prejudice.    Whereas  if  they  would  read  like  impartial 
Judges  and  duly  balance  the  Scales  betwixt  him  and  his  antagonists, 
they  would  fee  that  his  Maxims,  for  the  moft  part,  muft.df  neccfllty 
Be  followed  by  Princes,  "  who,  as  the  great  Cofirho  de*  Medici  laid/ 
cannot  govern  their  States  only  by  counting  d'ftririg  of  beftds,  6r: 
mumbling  over  Pater  Nofters."     [  c]  Wicquefcrt  in  tHefirft  book  .of 
his  Ambajfador,  Se&.  7,  fays,  '«  we  muft  fuppofe  fliat  Machia?*^ 
almoft  throughout  his  whole  Work,  tells1  us  what*Pfinces  aSHui^H^l, 
not  what  they  ought  to  do."    Tojcondenjn  what,  Machiayel  f^y^n} 
is  to  condemn  what  Princes  do,  ffit  be  true  thathe'tell^tjs^k£cm^ 
do;  or  to  fpeak  more  juftly,  what  they  are  fometiines:,Co^p^Hcfiittf, 
do.    "  A  good  man"  (fays  he  in  the  'fifteenth  Chapter  bf 4  his  2^$Y 
and  one  that  is  defifous  to  approve  himfelf  as  fuChin  all  refpefts,  muft 
certainly  be  undone' ambngft 'lb  marly  others  .'of  Vdifferprit  principle.' 
So  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  fbr  *a  Prince' tttib  would  fupport  him- l 
felf  in  his  State,  to  learn  not  to  be  good  fometimes,  and  to  mak«  ufe 
of  that  knowledge  upon  occafion,  as  the  exigency  of  his  affairs  may 
require  [</]."    And  in  the  eighteenth  Chapter  after  he  has  faid>  "  that 

[r]  Sec  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  VII.  Francifco,  afterwards  Grand.Duke  of  TuJT- 
cany,  happening  to  hear  one  of  his  Courtiers  murmuring  at fomething  he  hadordertd Km 
to  do,  reprimanded  him  out  of  the  following  paflagein  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  "'Isliot-fny 
way  juft ;  are  not  your  ways  unjuft  ?"  C.  xviii.  ver.  25.  intimating,  that  there  are 
things  which  feem  unjuft  to  private  perfons,  becaufe  they  know  not  the  reafons  which 
oblige* Princes  to  do  them.  s' 

[a]  Plutarch  fays,  ct  That  if  the  undeviating  practice  of  every  virtue,  and  a  ftrldk 
adherence  to  juftice  in  all  cafes,  could  not  be  difpenfed  with  in  government,  even  Jupiter 
himfelf  would  not  be  able  to  rule  the  World."^ 

a  Prince: 
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■jk  Prince  ought  not  to  regard  his  word,  when  the  keeping  it  will  be 
to  his  prejudice;  "  he  frankly  owns,  "  that  this  is  a  maxim  that 
fhould  not  be  inculcated,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  good : 
but  as  they  are  far  otherwifc  and  will  not  perform  their  engagements 
to  him,  hie  is  not  obliged  to  keep  any  meafures  with  them  [  e  J  :  for  if 
he  does,  he  will  lofe  his  dominions  and  confequently  his  reputatibn  ; 
it  being  impoffible  that  a  Prince  who  has  loft  the  one,  fhould  be  able 
to  preferve  the  other."     But  fince  I  have  fallen  upon  the  eighteenth 
Chapter  of  that  piece,  which  is  indeed  the  molt  exceptionable  and 
dangerous  of  all  his  writings,  it  feems  in  fome  meafure  rieceffary  to 
ihew  in  what  manner  the  inftrudlions  are  to  be  underftood  which  he 
there  gives  his  Prince. .«'.  It  is  not  at  all  neceffary,  fays  he,  that  a 
Prince  fhould  adtually  be  poflefled  of  all  the  good  qualities  abovemen- 
tioned ;  but  highly  fo  that  he  fhould  have  the  appearance  of  them.  '  He 
ought  to  be  conftantly  upon  his  guard,  that  nothing  may  ever  drop 
from  his  mouth,  but  what  feems  to  proceed  from  a  heart  fiilf  df 
goodnefs,  mercy,  truth,  humanity,  and  Religion;  but  particularly 
of  the  laft;  as  mankind  in  general  form  their  judgment  rather  from 
appearances  than  realities  [/*]."■    Such  is  the  bottom  upon  which  the 
•Vulgar  have  founded  their  opinion  that  Machiavel  had  no  Religion, 
nay,  that  he  was  .an  Atheift  :  and  it  muft  be  -owned  that  appearances 
vrUl  be  againft  him,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  fcanned  only  by  weak  and 
Harrow  minds.     But  if  the  meaning  of  his  words  are  thoroughly 
weighed,  he  no  where  afferts  (as  he  is  accufed)  that  a  Prince  ought 
not  to  have  any  Religion;  but  that  if  he  has  none,  which  may  fome* 
times  happpen,  he  fhould  take  great  care  that  die  people  may  not 
'ice  that  j  as  Religion  is  the  Arangeft  bond  of  union  betwixt  him  and 
his  Subje&s,  and  die  want  of  it  the  moft  juft,  or  at  leaft,  the  moft 
ipecious  reafon  they  can  have  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
aim  [g].    Now  it  is  much  better,  that  a  Prince  fhould  be  a  hypocrite, 
thwpro£e£Tedly  void  of  all  manner  of  Religion  and  a  declared  Atheift  $ 

r- 

[#]  Set  &e  Notes  upou  the  XVth  and  XVIIIth  Chapters. 

[f]  The  Prefacer  here  feems  to  have  dealt  unfairly ;  he  has  quoted  as  much  as  he 
thought  would  ferve  his  purpofe,  and  fuppreffed  a  great  deal  that  evidently  makes  againft 
it.  As  thefe  paflages  therefore  are  garbled,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  have  recourfe  to 
that  Chapter  itfelf,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  fee  the  argument  in  its  full  latitude,  and  be  able 
to  draw  a  juft  conclufion  from  it. 

lg\  '«  Nee  toleraturos  profani  Principis  intperium/'  fays  Tacitus  AnnaU  xiv,  that  is, 
4C  A  people  will  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  a  Prince  who  has  no  Religion." 
The  French  Chancellor  de  l'Hopital  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Religion  had  more  influence 
upon  the  fpirits  of  .mankind,  than  all  their  paffions  put  together  ;  and  that  the  cement 
by  which  it  united  them,  was  infinitely  ftronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  of  civil 
fo 
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a  concealed  fevilbeing  certainly  lefs,  than  one  that  is  universally  know** 
All  the  world  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  one ;  but  few  can  difcover  the 
other.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  b  what  Machiavel  means  when 
hea^ds,  (f  all  men  have  eyes,  but  iiot  many  have  thu  gift  of  penes 
Ration  j  every  ote  fees  your  exterior,  but  few  can  difcern  what  yob 
haw  ia  your  heart."  "  We  plainly  fee  what  is  before  our  eve$,  fcid 
a  Roman.  Knight  to  Tiberius,  but  in  rain  do  we  endeavour  to  Itiok'intQ 
the  breaft  of  a  Prince  [  b  ]." 

It  mwft  further  be  considered,  that  Machiavel  always  reafbn*  as -a 
Politician,  that  is,  according  to  Intercfts  of  State;  which  goverQ 
Princes,  as  they  govern  their  Subje&s  [  i  ],  and  that  in  fo  abfolute  a 
manner,  that  an  able  minifter  ufed  to  fay,  "  they  had  more,  regard 
for  their  States  than  their  confeiences  [*]."    And  this  -is  the  whole 
of  what  Juftus  Lipfius  (who  was  as  eminent  for  his  piety  tod  rfegar'd 
for  Religion,  as  for  his  learning  and  politic  abiHties)- had -to  ^jfe-t 
to  Machiavel's  do&rine,  of  whom  he  freely  owns  he  had  a  HiWrttf 
opinion  than  of  all  other  modern  Politicians  put  together  [/];  which 
yet  he  would  have  been  very  far  from  faying,  if  he  had  in  the  leaflt 
lufpeded  him  either  of  Atneifmor  Irrefcgion*     It  might  be  added^ 
that  Machiavel  being;  a  dependant  on  the  houfc  of  Medki,  durft  ttot 
have  prefcmed  to  addrefs  his  Prince  to  Lorenzode'  Medici  whilf^; 
his  Uiicle  Pope  Leo  X.  was  alive,  if  it  had  been  a  dangemusfor  wicked 
book ;  nor  his  Hiftory  of  Florence  fome  years  afterwards  to  C4emerft 
VII.  with  a  dedicatory  Epiftle  in  which  he  feys,  "  kefoof>es  he  ftall 
find  flielter  under  the  fandtion  of  his  favourable  opinion  aftid  &rt£t 
wifdom,"  if  he  had  pafled  for  an  Infidel  or  an  Atbeift.     And  itfd&^f 
whoever  reads  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  'his  PdRtk&l 
dtfeourfesy  where  he  (hews  of  how  much  importance  it  is  to  Support 
Divine  Worfhip ;  and  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  he 
praifes  the  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  as  the  ffeftdrert 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  had  been  totally  disfigured  by  th$ 
diflblute  lives   of  Church-men,  will  find,   that  notwithftanding  all 
his  worldly  wifdom,  he  had  very   Religious   ientiments,  and  that 
confequently  we  fhould  put  a  more  favourable  conitruftion  than  & 

[4]  Spedamus  quae  coram  habentur,  abditos  Principis  feafiB  exqturere  ifllicitumj, 
anceps;  nee  ideoadfequare.   Tacit.  Jnnal.  vi.  ■  •  .* 

[/']  Nos  Principi  fervimus  /(ays  Cicero]  ipfe  temporalis,  Ep.  L  ix. 

\t]  Monfieur  de  Vilkroi,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  III.  aiid  IV.  of  France. 

[/]  "  Qui  nuper  id  tentarunt,  non  me  tenent  aut  terrent ;  in  quo*  ft.vere  loquenduni 
eft,  Cleobuli  illud  conveniat,  infeitia  in  fUr'tfquc  &  fermonum  multitudo $  nifi  quod  unius 
tamen  Machiavelli  ingenium  non  conteinno,  acre,  fubtile,  igneum.  Scd  -nimis  fiepe 
deflcxit,  &  dum  cemmodi  ill  as  femitas  (he  means  interdh  of  State)  imentc  fequatur,. 
akerravita xegia via.. Prefiu  Dtfrin.  GtviL  t  ....'■■.'■.' 
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wflfally  done,  upon  certain  $faximffof  State;  the-  pra6b*ce<5f  which 
k!  become  in  a  mannar.abfoluJ^ly  neceflary  through  *rhte  wtckednfefs 
tiftd  perfidy  of  mankind :  efpecially,  as  Princes  likevriie  art  grown  :fo 
double-hearted  and  deceitful,  that  any  one  who  fliould  attentat  to 
.  deal  with  his  neighbours  upon  the  footing  of  honour  and  fiiicetfty, 
would  bffefently  become  their  Dupe*  Many  other  things  might  be 
alledged  iff  favour  of  Machiavel :  but  as  I  am  writirie  a  Preface  aAd 
:  not  an  Apology,  I  (hall  leave  tbofo  to  defend  him  tharare  either  more 
iiitercftea  in  it,  or  better  quafified  for  (Uch  an  undertaking  thin 
lam. 

N.  B.  Here  the  Prefacer  runs  thto  a  song  defcant  upon  the  merit 
cf  bis.  Tranjlafiori'y  but  as  it  contains  nothing  curious  or  interejting  fir 
am  one  £tft%'it  h  therefore  omitted.  After  which,  he  proceeds  as 
follows : 

Somebody  pirh^ps  may  alk  me,  whether  I  think  'Cae&r  Borgia,, 

whom  Macniayel  propofes  as  a' Pattern,  is  really  a  good  model.    To 

which  I  anfwer,  that  I  think  he  is  a  very' good  one  for  new  Princes,, 

t  mean  for  fuch  as  from  private  men  have  become  Princes  by'iifurpa- 

tion:  but  a  yery  bad  one  for  hereditary  Princes*     Now  itis  manifeft 

from  two  paflagesiil  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  this  work,  that  Machiavel 

propofes  Caefar  Borgia  as  a  Pattern  only  to  ufurpers,  who  cannot 

maintain  the  pofleflion  of  a  new  State  without  being  cruel,  at  lead  in. 

ihe  beginning  of  their  reigns;  becaufe  all  fuch  are  fure  to  be  their 

enemies  as  do  not  find  their  account  in  that  change :.  and  even  thofe 

that  affifted  them  in  the  acquifition  of  their  dominions,  will  not  long 

continue  their  friends  j  becaufe  they  cannot  be  gratified  in  every  thing 

they  afk  for.     Whereas  hereditary  Princes,  on  the  contrary,  how  ill 

fbever  they  may  govern,  are  under  no  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to 

violence  and  rigour  to  fupport  themfelves  amongft  fubjedts  who  have 

been,  long  accuftomed  to  be  ruled  by  Princes  of  the  fame  blood.     As- 

to  Duke  Valentine  (as  Caefar  Borgia  was  generally  called)  I  confefs  he 

was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  deferved  to  die  a  thoufand  deaths  [m]  -,  but 

it  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  both  a  great  Soldier 

and  Politician,  and  one  of  whom  we  may  juftly  fay  what  Paterculus 

lays  of  Cinna,  "  that  he  did  things  which  no  good  man  would  have 

dared  to  do ;,  and  fucceeded  in  feveral  enterprises  which  nobody  but  a. 

man  of  the  gfeatefl  valour  durft  have  attempted  [#]•" 

[«]  "  Cacfarcm  Borgiam  vcl  mille  neccs  raeritum."  Onupb.  Parrvin.  in  viujul  in] 
[»}  <(  De  quo  vera  dici  poteft,  aufum  eum,  quaftjaemo  audexct  bonus  jperfecifle,, 
tguclnullo  nififortiffimo  perfici  poflent."  HsJiSw 
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To  conclude,  I  fay,  that  Machiaral,  who  has  every  where  been 

reprefented  as  a  promoter  of  tyranily,  was  a  greater  enemy  to  it  than 

perhaps  any  man  of  .his  time;   as  one  may  eafily  perceive  from  the 

tenth  Chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  his  Political  Difcourfes,  whefc.Jie 

bitterly  inveighs  againft  Tyrants.  And  Nardi,  his  cotemporary,<&yt, 

€€  he  was  one  of  thofe  that  ufed  to  write  panegyrics  upon  Liberty  akd 

Cardinal  Juliano  de'  Medici,  who  after  the  death  of  Leo  X,  pretendtfd 

that  he  would  reftore  the  liberties  of  his  Country:   and  that  He 

was  fufpedted  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy  formed  by 

Giacopo  Diacetto,    Zanobi   Buondelmonti,    Luigi  Alamanni,    aitd 

Cofimo  Rucellai,  againft  that  Cardinal,  on  account  of  the  drift 

acquaintance  and  connections  he  had  withjthem  and  other  Libertines" 

\o\  Probably  it  was  owing  to  this  fufpicion  that  he  never  received"  any 

reward  for  writing  his  Hiftory  of  Florence ;  *  though  he  conopofed  it 

by  the  command  of  the  fame  Cardinal,  as  appears  from  the  beginning 

of  the  Dedication  of  it  to  him  after  he  was  exalted  to  the  Papacy, 

This  is  all  that  I  thought  neceffary  to  fay  at  prefent  concerning  Ma- 

chiavel  and  his  writings \  of  which,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge  as  He 

pleafes. 

*  .  .  .  j*  ,         .   .  i    .. 

[<?]  The  partizans  of  the  Medici  called  thofe  fo,  who  they  thotight  were  corifpiring 
•to  recover  their  liberties*    Nardi.  Hift*  Flor..  1,  iiu 
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Critical  EJfay  upon  Machiavel's  Prinoe. 

MAchiavel's  Prince  may  be  looked  upon  with  regard  to  Morality, 
in  the  fame  light,  as  Spinofa's  [a]  Works  in  relation  to  matters 
of  Faith.     Spinofa  fapped  the  foundations  of  Faith,  with  £  defign  to 
fubvert  Religion  ;  and  Machiavel  by  corrupting  Politics  .has  ftruck  at 
the* very  root  of  true  Morality.     The  errors  of  one  art  only  fpecula'^ 
tive  \  but  thofe  of  the  other,  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  immediately 
influence  our  pracftice,  '  The  Theologians  however  prefently  rung  the' 
ajarm^bell,  and  raifed  the  World  againft  Spinofa  in  fuch  a  mannfer,  that 
hia-Avritings  have  been  refuted  in  form,  and  t>ivinity  fettleet  upon  fcr 
iblid  a  bafis  as  to  deipife  his  attacks:  whM -Machiavel  ha$  Qnfy  teen 
pelted,  by  here  and  there  a  Moralift  ;*lft  fpite  6f  wh6ttV:ftotwitfcftand~ 
ing  jhis  pernicious  dodrine,  he  has  .ftill  maintained  his  ground  and 
fat  triumphant  in  the  Pplitical  Chair  to  this  very  hour,    Neverthelefsr" 
I  ilwll  ^venture  to  enter  the  lifts' in  dfefencd  6f  Humanity  againft  this 
Monfter,  thi#  declared  enemy  to  it,  and  arm  iftjff&f  '.with  Reafon  and- 
Jufticei  againft  Sophifms  arid  iniquitous  argumentation,  in  the  courfe 
of  fomc  reflections  upbn  his  Prince,  which  I  (hall  fubjoin  Chapter  by  ■ 
Chapter  to  that  Work*  that  fo-the  Reader  may  be  immediately  provi- 
ded in' one,  with  an  antidote  for  the  poifon:  which  he  finds  in  the 
other.-  ;      :'    /':       r:  ■   " 

■  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  Prince- &$  one  of*  the  moft  danger-  - 
ou&  works  that  ever  was  publifhed.     It  is  a  book  that  muft  of  courfe 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Princes,  and  of  many  others  that  ftudy  Politics, 
and  it  may  naturally  be  expedted  that  young  and  ambitious  men,  whofe 
heart  and  judgment  are  not  fufticiently  matured  to  diftinguifh  betwixt 

lai  The  works  of  this  author,  who  was  originally  a  Jew,  and  refided  moftly  in 
Holland,  hpve  made  a  great  noife  in  the  world  j  efp?cially  his  Traftatus  Theologico-Po— 
KticuSy  printed  at  Hamburg,  1670;  in  which  his  principal  endeavour  feems  to  be  to 
overthrow  all  Religions,  but  more  particularly  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  ;  and  inftead' 
thereof  to  introduce  Athcifin,  and  a  free  toleration  of  all  fyftems  of  Religion  in  thofe 
thwf  are  Uicdified;  tocprofefs -any.     He.  laysv  they  >  were  only  invented  to  make  men  lirjej 
h^eftly^  an<J  obW  ^e^tfagiftrqtes,,  ami  apply  themfelyea^j  virtue  j  not  for  the^hope  of. 
any  reward  after  death,  but  for  the  excellence  of  virtue  in  itfelf,  and  the  advantages 
which  i^s.yQtaries  receive  in  this  Life.     Many  x>ther  ftrange.  pofitions  he  endeavoured** 
ttf.  maintain,  and  at'laft-  Ml  into  downright  arid  pfrofeffefl  ftthtifnk.     Hw  hvpothefis  4n . 
his  tpfra  pa/ttvma,  is  a  moftjabfurd. and  palpable  rontradiftba.to  tbe.cleareft  nQtjons  of* 
the  human  underftandingj.  ;  If  the  Reader  dciires  to  fee  it  expofed.  and  confuted,. he., 
maycomdt/^  .    .•  pj 
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jjood  and  evil,  may  be  feduced  by- maxims  that  flatter  their  paffionsj 
But  if  it  be  wicked  to  corrupt  the.  Innocence  of  private  men,  whofe 
influence  is  but  fmall  in  the  affairs  of  the  World  ;  is  it  not  much 
more  fo  to  pervert  the  hearts  of  thofe  that  are  appointed  to  govern 
nations,  to  adminifter  Juftice,  to  be  examples  of  goodnefs  and  mag* 
nanimity  to  their  Subjects,  and  to  refemble  the  Supreme  Being  in 
bounty  and. mercy  ?  Inundations,  and  lightenings,  and  Peftilences* 
•which  dcftroy  Cities  and  defolate  Provinces,  are  not  fo  fatal  to  the. 
World,  as  corroptjnorals  and  undifciplin'd  paffions  in  Princes.  Thofe 
Scourges  are  but  temporary,  they  only  affe&  particular  countries ; 
and  fuch  ldfles,  how  pitiable  foever,  are  ftill  to  be  repaired :  but  dm 
enormities  pf  Princes  are  long  felt  by  whple  rations*  and  leave  deep, 
truces  behind  them*  Thfcy  have  it  ift  their  power  to  do:  good  or  cr^ 
when  they  pteffc :  4nd  in  how  wretched  a  titration  muft  a  people  he 
when  they  have  evf^  th^g  to  fear  frqm  the  abijfg  of  th»t  power  in; 
their  Sovereign;  when  th?ir  properties  may  hourly  becoqae  a \ prey  ttx 
his  avarice,  their  liberty,  to  his  caprice,  their  ;r$pp&t9r  his  ambi-. 
tion,  and  their  lives  to.  his  cruelty  !  Such  mufVb$tih$  ^iKlunflttncea, 
of  a  State,  governed  by  a  Prince  Qf  MafhiaveJ's  f<Hmw&i; 

I  cannot  conclude  tlus  Preface  without  a  {kQtxamj&#fotrftori  upon 
the  notion,  that  Macbiavel  tells  us  rather  what  Prinets  redfy  do,  than 
<wbat  they  ought  to  do  %  a  conceit,  indeed,  wUc^^sp^ajfedrnany^  be- 
caufe  it  feems  to  have  feipething  f$tirical  .in  it.  Jtyt  thofe  who*:  have 
pronounced  in  fo  decifive  and  injurious  a  manner  againft  Sovereigns, 
were  probably  k4  into  th^eiffpr,  either  by  the  examples  of  fome  bad 
Princes  who  lived  in  M^chjavel's  time  and  are  cited  by  him,  or  by  thofe 
of  fome  other  Tyrants  that  were  a  difgrace  to  human  nature.  I  muft 
defire  thefe  Cenfors  however  to  remember  that  Royalty,  of  all  other 
conditions,  is  moft  liable  tofedudion;  that  it  requires  an  extraordi-. 
nary  degree  of  virtue  in  a  Sovereign  to  refift  it ;  and  therefore  that  it 
ought  not  to  feem  at  all  wonderful,  if  in  fo  numerous  an  order  ds 
that  of  Princes,  there  are  fome  bad  ones  to  be  found.  But  if  we 
meet  with  fuch  as  Nero,  Caligula  and  Tiberius  amongft  the  Roman 
Emperors ;  we  likewife  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  names  of  Titus* 
Trajan,  and  Antoninus  immortalized  for  their  virtues,:  fb  that  it  is 
highly  unjuft  to  ftigmatize  a  whole  body  for  theenortnities  of  a\  fevfr 4 
incuviduals.  !   '  : 

The  names  of  good  Princes  alone  fliquld  be  recorded  in  Hiftory  * 
and  thofe  of  others  fuffered  to  perifh  with  their  crimes.  This  indeed 
would  greatly  diminifh  the,  number  of  Hiftories,  but  the,  world  would 
1>?  the  better  for  it;  ai  the  hbndur  of*  living  in  ttie  Annals  ct 
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fame  and  having  one's  name  handed  down  with  glory  to  the 
lateft  pofterity,  would  become  the  reward  of  virtue  only,  and  at 
the  fame  time  an  effe&ual  four  to  it.  Machiavel's  Prince  would 
then  no  longer  infefl:  the  School  of  Politics ;  his  numberlefs  con- 
tradictions would  make  him  defpicable,  and  mankind  be  convinced 
that  juftice,  prudence,  and  goodnefs,  are  the  only  true  Politics, 
and  infinitely  preferable  in  every  light  to  the  incoherent  and  horrible 
Syftem,  which  Machiavel  has  had  the  impudence  to  obtrude  upon 
the  World. 
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Mr.  Voltaire's  Preface  to  the  firft  Edition  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  Examen  du  Princt  de  MacbiaveL 

1am  perfuaded  I  (hall  do  the  world  an  acceptable  fervice  in  publifh- 
ing  the  Examen  du  Prince  de  Macbiavel.  The  illuftrious  author 
of  this  refutation,  who  is  one  of  thole  exalted  Souls  that  are  fome- 
times,  though  but  rarely  formed  by  Heaven  to  recall  mankind  to  virtue 
by  their  precepts  and  examples,  committed  it  to  writing  fome  years 
ago,  only  to  gratify  the  dictates  of  a  heart  warm  in  the  caufe  of  truth. 
He  was  then  very  young,  and  had  no  other  defign  in  penning  it  than 
to  form  himfelf  to  truth  and  virtue :  and  though  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  give  leflbns  to  others;  yet  thefe  leflbns  are  fuch  as  deferve  to 
be  attended  to  by  all  Princes,  and  may,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  not 
a  little  to  die  happinefs  of  mankind.  He  did  me  the  honour  to  lend 
me  the  manufcript ;  and  I  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to 
aik  his  permiflion  to  print  it :  for  as  Machiavel's  poifonous  dodtrine  has 
now  been  fpread  very  far  abroad,  it  is  neceffary  the  Antidote  fhould 
be  fo  too.  Many  copies  were  eagerly  taken  in  manufcript,  and 
others  again  in  hafte  from  them,  which  fooxi  became  common, 
though  very  faulty  and  defedtive :  fo  that  the  work  would  have  been 
much  disfigured,  if  I  had  not  made  a  prefent  of  a  true  and  exadt 
copy  to  fome  Bookfellers,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  follow  it. 

The  Reader,  without  doubt,  will  be  aftonifhed  when  I  tell  him 
that  the  perfon  who  wrote  it  in  French,  and  in  fo  noble,  fo  energic,  * 
and  for  the  moft  part  fo  pure  a  Style,  was  a  young  foreigner,  who  at 
that  time  had  never  been  in  France.  Indeed  it  is  far  fuperior  in  every 
refpedt  to  Monfieur  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye's  Style,  whofe  tranflation 
of  the  Prince  into  French  I  have  taken  care  to  have  printed  on  the 
fame  page  with  the  refutation.  This  certainly  is  very  wonderful  : 
but  the  perfon  whofe  work  I  here  publifh,  has  fucceeded  in  the  fame 
manner  in  every  thing  elfe  that  he  has  applied  himfelf  to.  It  is  of  no 
importance  to  know  whether  he  is  an  Englishman,  a  Spaniard,  or  an 
Italian ;  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  not  concerning  his  Country  but  his 
Examen,  which  I  think  is  not  only  better  written  than  Machiavel's 
performance,  but  much  preferable  to  it  upon  all  other  accounts ; 
and  it  is  well  for  mankind  that  Virtue  at  kft  has  been  painted  in  fo 
much  more  amiable  colours  than  Vice. 

After  I  became  poflefled  of  this  precious  depofit,  I  purpofely  left 

ibme  brilliant  expreflions  unaltered  which  were  not  altogether  pure 

French,  though  they  deferve  to  be  fo  ;  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  fay 

I  that 
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that  this  work  ftands  fair  to  polifh  our  language  as  well  as  reform  our 
morals.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  every  Chapter  of  it  is  not 
defigned  as  a  refutation  of  Machiavel ;  for  the  Florentine  does  not 
preach  falfe  do&rine  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Prince  :  there  are 
fome  parts  of  this  performance,  which  are  rather  reflections  upon 
MachiaveTs  than  pointed  dire&ly  againft  it :  upon  which  account 
I  have  given  it  the  title  of  Examen  du  Prince,  &c.  But  as  the  illu- 
ftrious  Author  himfelf,  has  fully  anfwered  Machiavel,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  except  a  fhort  anfwer  to  Monfieur  Amelot  de  la  Houf- 
faye's  Preface  to  his  Tranflation  of  the  Prince. 

This  Tranflator  takes  upon  him  to  talk  like  a  Politician ;  but  I 
:  can  affure  the  Reader  that  the  Rcfuter  of  Machiavel  is  in  reality  what 
Amelot  only  pretends  to  be.  Amelot  was  an  author  that  wrote  for 
bread  [z],  and  to  fpeak  as  favourably  of  him  as  we  can,  perhaps 
tranflated  Machiavel's  Prince  and  defended  his  Maxims  rather  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  fale  of  his  book,  than  any  real  defign  of  making 
profelytes.  He  talks  much  of  Reafons  of  State  in  his  Dedicatory 
kpiflle :  bht  a  man  who  had  been  Secretary  to  an  Embafly,  and  yet 
could  not  find  means  to  fupport  himfelf  witnout  fuch  wretched  drifts,, 
muft  be  but  indifferently  qualified,  in  my  opinion,  to  talk  at  all  of 
Reafons  of  State.  *  He  endeavours  to  juftify  his  Author,  by  the  fuf- 
frage  of  Juftus  Lipfius,  who  he  fays,  "  was  as  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  regard  for  Religion,  as  for  his  learning  and  political  abilities/" 
Upon  which  we  may  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  whatfoever  Lip- 
£us  or  all  the  other  learned  men  in  the  world  may  fay  in  favour  of  a 
doftrine  fo  fatal  and  pernicious  to  mankind,  ought  to  have  no  manner 
of  weight.  In  the  next,  that  Piety  and  Religion  (words  which  he 
here  avails  himfelf  of  with  a  very  ill  grace)  teach  us  the  diredt  con- 
trary. Thirdly,  that  Lipfius,  who  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  after- 
wards turned  Lutheran,  then  Calvinift,  and  at  laft  became  a  Catho- 
lic again,  was  never  accounted  a  truly  religious  man,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  pitiful  verfes  he  addreffed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  [a]-  * 

[z]  Mr.  Voltaire,  methinks,  might  very  well  have  fpared  this  Sarcafm  upon  a  bro- 
ther-writer for  bread  ;  as  it  is  Veil  known  he  himfelf  has  written  for  bread  all  the  days* 
of  his  life,  and  now  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  writings  amongftthc  Swifsr  where,,  it  is 
faid,  he  lives  in  great  fplendor.. 

[a]  After  the  publication  of  fevcral  learned  and  valuable  works,,  he  loft  his  repu- 
tation by  writing  two  very  fimple  books,  one  intituled,  Jttjii  Lipfii  Diva  Virgo  HaU 
Unfis.  Beneficia  ejus  &  miracula  fide  atque  or  dint  dtfcripta,  i.  e.  Jujjus  Lipfius j  Holyy- 
Virgin  of  HaU  \  containing  a  faithful  and  methodical  account  of  her  favours  and  miracles  :  • 
and  the  other,  Jufli  Lipfu  Diva  Sichemicnfhy  five  Afpri-collis :  nova  ejus  beneficial,  ad— 
miramk)  u  e.  Jujhts  Lipfius*  Saint  of  Sicbem ;  wit b  an  account  of  her  new  favours  and, 
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In  the  fourth  place,  that  his  hqge  book  of  Politics  is  the  moft 
contemptible  of  all  his  works,  though  it  is  dedicated  to  Emperors, 
Kings,  and  Princes.  Laftly,  that  he  fays  dire&ly  the  contrary  of 
what  Amelot  makes  him  fay,  "  I  wifti,  fays  Lipfius,  (page  the 
ninth  of  Plantin's  edition)  Machiavel  had  conduced  his  Prince 
the  ftraight  way  to  the  temple  of  Virtue  and  Honour."  Vtinam 
Principem  fuum  reft  a  duxiff'et  ad  templum  virtutis  &  honoris  &c. 
Amelot  has  utterly  and  purpofely  fuppreffed  thefe  words.  Indeed 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  his  age  to  quote  very  improperly  and  inju- 
dicioufly :  but  to  caftrate  To  effential.  a  pafTage  is  fomething  more 
than  pedantry,  it  is  not  merely  expofing  himfelf  to  ridicule,  but  a 
downright  falfification.  The  great  perfonage  whofe  work  I  here 
publifh,  feldom  or  never  quotes ;  but  I  am  very  much  miftaken  if  he 
himfelf  will  not  often  be  quoted  hereafter  by  fuch  as  are  friends  to 
reafon  and  juftice. 

Amelot  takes  much  pains  likewife  to  prove  that  Machiavel  was 
very  far  from  being  an  irreligious  man.  But  is  not  Religion  prettily 
treated  upon  this  occafion  ?  An  author  recommends  the  practice 
of  poifoning  and  aflaffination ;  and  his  tranflator  has  the  aflurance 
to  extol  his  devotion !  But  his  Readers  are  not  to  be  impofed  upon 
in  this  manner.     It  is  trifling  to  fay  his  author  praifes  tne  Francif- 

miracks.      The  verfcs  alluded  to  by  Voltaire,  which  he  wrote  when  he  dedicated  a 
Silver  Pen  to  the  Lady  of  HaH,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  manner  by  Aubert 
Miraeus  in  his  Life  cf  Lipfius.     "  Ipfe  pennam  argenteam  (nee  potuit  pretiofius  quid- 
>piam)  in  templo  ante  aram  Virginis  fufpendit,  &  pios  hofce  verfus  fubfcripfit. 
cc  Hanc,  Diva,  Pennam  interpretem  mentis  mcae, 
Per  alta  fpatia  quae  volavit  aetheris, 

Per  ima  quae  volavit  &  terrae  &  maris  :  . 

Scientiae,  Prudentiae,  Sapientiae, 
Operata  Temper,  aufa  quae  Conjiantiam 
Defcribere  &  vulgare  ;  quae  Civiliay 
Quae  Militaria  atque  Poliorcetica  : 
4  Quae,  Roma,  magnitudinem  adftruxit  tuam  : 

Variaque  luce  fcripta  prifci  faeculi 
AfFecit  &  perfudit :  hanc  Pennam  tibi 
Nunc,  Diva,  merito  confecravi  Lipfius : 
Nam  numine  ifthaec  inchoata  funt  tuo, 
Et  numine  ifthaec  abfoluta  funt  tuo. 
Porro  O  benignitatis  aura  perpetim 
Haec  fpiret ;  &  famae  fugacis  in  vicem 
Quam  Penna  peperit,  tu  perenne  gaudium 
Vitamque,  Diva,  Lipfio  pares  tuo.,, 
Qne  of  the  above-mentioned  filly  Hiftories  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
King  James  I.  after  he  had  read  fome  part  of  it,  he  threw  it  down  in  a  paffion,  with 
this  c'urfe,  "  damnation  to  him  that  made  it*  and  to  him  that  believes  it."  Jof.  Hatty 
Epift.  Decad.  i.  Epift.  v. 
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cms  and  the  Dominicans,  &c  :  for  what  have  M&nks  to  do  irt  the 
cafe?  It  is  the*  affair  of  Sovereigns  only;  whom  Machiavel  endea- 
vours to  teach  the  art  of  being  wicked  j   an  art,  alas  !  that  was 
but  too  well  knowi*  before  he  taught   it,      Befides,   would  any 
:  one  think  it  a  fufficient  juftificatio/i  df  Mirvais  [  b\9  Cartouche, 
.  [c]  Jacques  Clement  [  d  ],  or  RavUkc  [  e  ],  to  toy  they  bad  very, 
religious  fentimmts  ?  Muft  that  Sacred  word  Religion  be  for  ever  pro- 
ftituted  to  varnifh  over  the  moft  execrable  crimes,  and  to  juftify  the 
wickedeft  and  vileft  of  mankind  ? 

"  Caefar  Borgia  (continues  the  Tranflator)  is  a  very  good  model 
for  new  Princes,  that  is  for  Ufurpers  [/"]."  But  in  tne  firft  place, 
every  new  Prince  is  not  an  Ufurper :  the  Medici  were  new  Princes, 
and  yet  they  could  not  be  reproached  with  ufurpation.  And  in  the 
next,  the  example  of  that  baftard  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  who  was 
always  deteftable  and  often  unfortunate,  is  but  a  wretched  model 
for  any  Prince. 

In  tne  laft  place  Amelot  pretends,  "  that  Machiavel  hated  Tyranny." 
Without  doubt,  every  man  muft  hate  it :  but  is  it  not  bafe  as  well 
as  horrible  to  the  laft  degree  to  hate,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  teach 
and  recommend  it  ? 

I  (hall  profecute  this  matter  no  further  however :  let  us  hear  the 
virtuous  author  of  the  Examen,  who  has  done  it  in  a  much  nobler 
ftyle  and  manner  of  argumentation. 


Bruffels, 
June  24, 1740. 


N.  B.  Soon  after  the  firft  Edition  of  the  Examen  by  J.  Van  Duren 
at  the  Hague ;  another  was  publifhed  there  by  Mr,  Voltaire  him- 
felf,  with  the  new  title  of  a  Critical  Effay  upon  Machiavel s  Prince. 

In  the  latter,  which  is  here  tranflated,  there  are  many  and  large 
alterations  and  fuppreflions  as  well  as  additions  made  by  the  King  of 

[b]  Mirvais,  or  Miruveis,  or,  as  he  is  fometimes  called,  Miriwitz,  was  an  entcrprizing 
Afghan,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Candahar,  a  Province  in  Perfia,  during  the  reign 
of  Shah  Huflein,  about  the  year  17 13.     See  Hamvay's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  &  feq. 

[c]  A  notorious  Robber,  and  head  of  a  gang  of  Thieves  in  France,  fome  time  ago. 

[d]  A  Jacobin  Monk,  who  affaffinated  Henry  III.  of  France. 

[e]  The  wretch  who  afTaffinated  Henry  IV. 

[/]  Voltaire  does  not  quote  Amelot  exa£Uy  in  this  place.  The  words  of  the  latter 
are,  "  I  think  he  is  a  very  good  model  for  new  Princes,  /  mean^  for  fuch  as  from  pri- 
vate men  have  become  Princes  by  ufurpation."  He  does  not  fay,  that  all  new  Princes 
are  Ufurpers,  as  Voltaire  charge*  him  with  ikying  i  who,  therefore,  has  in  this  article 
been  rather  toolharp  upon  him* 
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Pmffia  himfdf :  fo  that  it  is  very  different  in  jfeveral  places  from  the 
firft.  What  follows  is  added  to  the  preface  in  the  latter.  "  I, 
the  underfigned,  have  lodged  the  manuicript  in  the  hands  of  Mon- 
fieur  Cyrille  le  Petit,  Preacher  to  the  French  Church  at  the 
Hague :  which  mapufcript  agfces  eiadtly  with  a  Book  entitled  a 
Critical  EJfay  upon  thvPrtnce*  Artd  as  every  other  Edition  is  defective, 
the  Bookfellers  are  required  to  follow  the  prefent  Copy. 


Hague, 
Odh  12, 1740. 


F.  Dfe  VOLTAIRE. 
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CHAP    L 

Concerning  the  afferent  kinds  of  Principalities,  and  the  means  hy  which 

they  art  attained. 

THERE  never  was,  nor  is  there  at  this  day,  any  Government 
in  the  world,  which  exercifes,  or  ever  did  exercife,  power  and 
dominion  over  others',  but  it  is  either  a  Republic,  or  a  Principality  [a ]% 
Principalities  are  either  hereditary,  in  a  family  which  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  pofleflion  of  them  [£],  or  fuch  as  are  newly  acquired. 
The  latter  are  either  wholly  and  abfolutcly  new,  as  the  Government 
of  Milan  Was  to  Francifco  Sforza;  or  annexed  as  appendages  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Prince  that  makes  himfelf  matter  of 
them ;  as  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  now  is  to  thofe  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  States,  therefore,  that  are  thus  acquired,  either  by  dint 
of  one's  own  arms,  or  by  thofe  of  others,  or  by  good  fortune  and 
conduit,  muft  of  neceffity  either  become  fubjedt  to  the  dominion  of 
one  Prince,  or  be  left  to  enjoy  their  liberties  under  a  freer  kind  of 
Government, 

Examen  :  or  Critical  EJJay  upon  MacbiaveFs  Prince.     Chap,  I. 

[rJOEFORE  Machiavel  proceeded  to  particularize  the  different 

J3  kinds  of  Government,  he  ought,  methinks,  to  have  examined 

into  the  original  of  Civil  Empire  in  general,  and  to  have  fhewn  the 

[«]  This  divifion  kerns  to  be  founded  upon  the  do&rine  of  Tacitus,  who  oppofes  a 
Republic  and  a  Principality  to  each  other,  as  two  contraries.  "  Res  diflociabiles  Prin- 
cipatum  &  Libertatem,"  fays  he,  in  vit.  Agricola.  "  Romam  a  principio  Regcs  habuere, 
Libertatem  L.  Brutus  inftituit."  AnnaU  i.  "  C.  Marius  &  L.  Sulla  Libertatem  in  Do- 
minationem  verterunt."  Hifl.  ii.  4C  Haud  facile  Libertas  &  Domini  mifcentur."  Hlft.  iv. 
Every  Republic,  however,  in  fa&,  is  a  Principality.  Accordingly,  th:  Edicts  of  the 
Venetian  Common-wealth  run  in  this  manner:  "  11  ferenijjrmo  Prtncipe  fa  Japer,  &c." 
"  Our  miftfertnt  Prima  hereby  enaclsy  &:.  But  every  Principality  is  not  a  Republic. 

[b]  c<  In  gentibus  quae  regnantur,  certa  dominorum  domus."  Tac.  Hijf.  i.  "  Non 
contra  Caii,  aut  Claudii,  vel  Neronis,  fundatam  longo  imperio  domum  exfurgimus." 
Hijt.  ii. 

[c]  The  firft  Edition  of  the  Examen,  or  Critical  EJfay  upon  the  Prince,  begins  in  this 
manner :  Lorfqu'on  veut  raifonner  jufte,  il  faut  commencer  par  approfondir  la  nature  du 
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rcafons  that  induced  men  who  were  born  free,  to  fubje£t  themfelves 
to  the  dominion  of  others.  But  perhaps  he  was  aware  that  it  would 
appear  very  ftrange  in  the  author  of  a  book  manifeftly  calculated  for 
the  inftitution  or  Villains  and  Tyrants,  if  he  fhould  tet  out  with  de- 
veloping fuch-  principles  as  mutt  naturally .  fubvert  his  own  fy&axi. 
For  furely  it  muft  have  been  with  a  very  bad  grace,  that  he  could 
in  the  firft  place  have  informed  us,  that  mankind  found  it  neceflary 
for  their  repofe  and  prefervation,  to  have  Judges  eftabliihed  to  decide 
their  differences,  and  Prote&ors  to  defend  and  maintain  them  in  the 
poffeflion  of  their  properties  againft  the  attempts  of  their  enemies  i 
in  fhort,  to  appoint  one  or  more  Chiefs  to  unite  them  in  a  common 
intereft ;  and  that  for  thefe  purpofes  they  firft  made  choice  of  fuch 
perfons  to  govern  them,  as  were  moft  eminent  amongft  them  for 
their  wifdom,  juftice,  difintereftednefs,  humanity,  and  valour. 

Juftice,  therefore,  (he  muft  have  been  obliged  to  fay)  ought  to 
be  the  main  objedt  of  a  Prince ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom 
he  governs,  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  every  other  confederation-: 
for  the  fovereign,  inftead  of  being  abfolute  Lord  over  the  people  that 
are  under  his  government,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  tjian  the  chief 
Magiftrate. 

This  view  of  the  original  of  Sovereignty  makes  the  aftions  of  TyT 
rants  andUfurpers  feem  ftill  more  unnatural  and  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of 
men  than  they  would  otherwife  appear,  if  we  looked  back  no  further 
than  their  immediate  opprefllons  :  fince  they  entirely  defeat  the  firft 
intention  and  expectation  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  chofen  to 
govern  and  proteft  them,,  arid  who  gave  up  theic  native,  liberty  merely 
upon  thofe  terms.  For  they  find,  that  in  paying  obedience  to  Rulers 
of  this  kind,  they  facrifice  both  their  perfons  and  every  thing  elfe 
that  is  dear  to  them,  only  to  fatiate  the  avarice  and  gratify  the  caprice 
of  a  Tyrant,  who  tramples  this  original  contract  betwixt  them  under 
his  feet ;  a  contradt  at  firft  defigned  to  unite  them  in  Civil  Society, 
under  a  mutual  obligation  to  defend  and  protect  each  other,,  and  pur- 

fujct  dont  on.vcut  parlar,  il  faut  rernonter  jufqu'a.rorigine  des-chofes  pourcn-connoitrei 
autant  que  Ton  pcut,  les  premiers  principes  :  il  eft  facile  alors  d'en  deduire  les  progres, 
&  toutes  les  confequences  qui  pcuvent  s'en  fuivre."  But  this  Mr.  Voltaire  thought  fit  to 
cut  off  in  his  fecond  ;,  as  indeed,  he  has  feveraPother  pafiages,  either  of  his  ownliead,, 
ox  by  the  order  of  the  Royal  Author,  The  latter  is  moft  reasonable  to  fuppofej  efpe- 
cially  as  there  is  a  hint  of  that  kind  in  one  of  hrs  letters,  dated  at  Bruffels,  July  io, 
1740,.  and  infexted,  g.  459,  vol.  vi.  of  the  French  Tranflation  of  Machiavel's  Works,, 
by  Tetard,  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  1743  ;  which  like  wife  contains  the  Examen,  or 
Critical  Effay  upon  the.  Prince,  and  Monlicur  Airelot's  Tranflation  of  that  piece,  in- 
ftead of  Teurd's.    The  moft  material  alterations  fljaJf:  be,  taken  notice  of,  as.  they 
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pofejy  entered  into  to  guard  them  againft  the  violence  of  fuch  op- 
preflors. 

There  are  but  thrqe  juftifiable  means,  by  which  any  one  can  ob- 
tain dominion  over  others ;  the  firft  is,  by  lineal  and  eftablifhed  fuc- 
ceflion,;  the  fecond,  by  being  ele&ed  by  a  people  who  have  a  right 
to  choofe  their  Prince  ;  and  the  third,  from  conqueft,  in  confequence 
of  a  war  juftly  undertaken  againft  an  enemy.  From  thefe  principles 
I  (hall  argue  in  the  courfe  of  my  future  reflections  upon  this  work. 

CHAP.    II. 

Of  Hereditary  Principalities. 

AS  I  purpofely  here  omit  all  mention  of  Republican  Govern- 
ments, becaufe  they  will  be  treated  of  at  large  in  another 
place  [d]$  I  fhatt  confine  myfelf  fblely  to  the  fubjeft  of  Principalities 
at  preient,  and  endeavour  to  fhew'how  the  different  forts  or  them, 
which  have  been  already  fpecified,  fhould  be  governed  and  main- 
tained. I  fay  then,  that  it  is  a  much  eafier  matter  to  fupport  an  he- 
reditary State,  which  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  obey  the  family  of 
a  PrrnoTtfTat "feigns  over  it,  than  fuch  a  one  .as  has  been  newly  ac- 
quired; M.  Since  nothing  more  is  requifite  in  this  cafe,  than  to 
•keep  within  the  bounds  that  have  been  obferved  by  the  Anceftors  of 
that  Prince  [f]$  and  to  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times  upon 

[d]  In; his  Political  Difcourfes  upon  Livy. 

[g]  T&citus  fays,  that  dominion  acquired  by  violence,  cannot  be  maintained  by  mild 
.and  gentle  methods,  "  Non  pofle  Principatum  fcclere  quaefitum,  fubita  modeftii  & 
.prifca  gravitate  ret  men."  ilifl.  \.  The  rigorous  meafures,  however,  which  are  ufually 
taken,  in  order  to  fecure  a  State  that  has  been  newly  conquered,  often  occafion  the  low 
-of  it,  as  they  provoke  fubjc&s  to  revolt.  "  Atque  illi  (fays  the  fame  author)  quamvis 
•fcrvitio  fueti,  paticntiam  abrumpunt."     Annal.  xii. 

[/"]  Seneca's  enemies  urged  this  argument  to  Nero,  viz.  that  as  he  was  out  of  his 
minority,  and  old  enough  to  govern  of  himfelf,  he  had  no  occafion  for  any  other  Tutor 
or  inftru&or  thin  the  example  of  his  predeceflbrs*  "  Finitam  pueritiam,  &  robur  ju- 
ventae  adefle,  exueret  magi  it  rum,  fatis  ampUs  dqcioribus  inftruchis,  Majoribus  fill's* 
jlnnaL  xiv.  Tacitus  fay?,  that  Tiberius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  made  it  a  rule, 
to  imitate  Auguftus  in  every  thing  j  €C  nequc  fas  Tiberio  infringere  dicta  ejus."  ArmaL  u 
"  Qui  omnia  faita  di&aquc  ejus,  vice  legis  obfcrvein."  Annal.  iv.  and  that  he  durft  not 
at  firft  (hew  any  feverity  to  a  people  whom  Auguftus  Jiad  treated  with  fo  much  lenity. 
"Populum  per  tot  anrios  mollitcr  habitum,  nondum  audebatad  duriora  vertcre."  An* 
j:j.  i.  That  Vpnones  was  drf^-ifed  by  the  Paithians,  and  driven  out  of  his  Kingdom,  be- 
caufe his  con  duel  was  very  dittereiit  from  that  of  their  former  Kings :  "  accendebat 
dedignantcs  ct  ipfe,  diverfus  a  majorum  inftitutis."  AnnaL  ii.  and  that  Italus  was  much 
(cloved  by  the  Cberufcans ;  becaufe,  though  he  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  he  neverthe- 
less conformed  to  their  debaucheries,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  educated  ainongft  them* 
"  Laetub  Germanis  adventus  ejus  \  atque  co  magis,  quod  fxpius  vinolcntiam  ac  libidinea, 
grata  barbaris,  ufurparet."  Annul,  xi.. 

Vox.I.  Uuu  '  particular 
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.  particular  occafions.  So  that  if  the  Prince  is  a  perfon  of  only  com- 
mon capacity  and  attention,  he  will  always  be  able  to  fupport  himfelf 
in  his  State,  except  he  is  driven  out  of  it  by  fome  irrefiflable  and 
more  than  ordinary  force  :  and  even  in  that  cafe  he  will  be  fure  to 
recover  it,  whenever  the  Ufurper  meets  with  any  check  or  difafter 
in  the  career  of  his  fortune.  Of  this  Italy  affords  us  a  memorable 
example  in  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  [g],  who  was  enabled  to  make  fo 
brave  a  ftand  againft.  the  Venetians  when  they  invaded  his  dominions 
in  the  year  1484,  and  againft  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1510,  merely  by  hav- 
ing been  fo  long  eftabliftied  in  the  poffeffion  of  that  Duchy.  For  a 
natural  Prince  neither  lies  under  any  neceflity,  nor  can  have  any  mo- 
tive to  opprefs  or  difguft  his  fubje&s :  from  whence  it  muft  follow 
of  courfe,  that  he  will  be  more  beloved  by  them  than  another, 
except  fome  enormous  vices  fhould  happen  to  make  him  odious. 
Befides,  the  long  fqcceffion  and  duration  of  his  government  abolifh 
both  the  caufes  and  mejnory  of  innovations  [  b  ] :  for  one  change 
generally  leaves  a  toothing  (as  it  is  called  in  buildings)  and  aptitude 
For  another  [/']. 

{g]  This  was  Alpfoonfo  d*Efte,  whom  Julius  II.  excommunicated,  and  endeavoured 
to  deprive  of  his  Dutadorfi. 

[Aj  According  to  Tacitus,  people  find  more  inconvenience  in  trying  a-  new  Priftee,. 
than  in  keeping  one  whom  they  had  before  :  "  Minore  difcrimu*e  Aimi  Principem 
quam  quxri."  Hifl*  r. 

[1]  Examples  are  generally  improved  upon,  as  Paterculus  lays,  "  non  enim  ibi  con- 
fiftunt  exempla  unde  cceperunt,  fed  quamlibet  in  tenuem  recepta  tramitem  tatiifime  eva- 
gandi  fibi  viam  faciunt/*  Hijl.  ii.  Tacitus  givei  us  two  pregnant  irtftances,  how  apt 
one  change  is  to  occafion  another.  "  Libertatem  &  Confulatum  L.  Brutua  inftituit. 
Didatura  ad  tempus  fumebantur :  neque  Decem-viralis  poteftas  ultra  biennium,  neque 
Tribunorum  militum  confularejus  diu  valuit.  Non  Cinnae,  non  Sullae  lon^a  Domi- 
na/io  ;  fc  Pompeii  Craffique  potentia  in  Caefarem  ;  Lepxdi  atque  Antonii  arma  in  Ah- 
guftum  ceffere."  AnnaL  i.  /.  e.  Lucius  Brutus  firft  inftituted  Confuls,  and  fet  up  a  free 

! government  in  Rome,  after  the  expulfion  of  Kings.  Sometimts  a  Didator  was  created 
or  a  while,  but  his  power  expired  as  foon  as  the  people  were  out  of  danger.  The 
Decemviri  did  not  continue  in  office  above  two  Years  ;  neither  did  the  Confular  power 
of  military  Tribunes  laft  long.  The  Domination  of  Cinna,-and  the  Di&atorftup  of 
Sylla,  were  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  Power  of  Craflus  and  Pompey  were  ibon 
united  in  the  perfon  of  Julius.  Caefar  their  Collegue ;  and  the  authority  of  Lepidus  and . 
Marc  Anthony  in  that  of  Auguftus.  This  is  a  remarkable  feries  of  changes.  Here 
follows  the  other.  "  Sulla  Dictator  abolitis  vel  converfis  prioribus  ;  cum  plura  addi- 
diflet,  otium  ei  rei  haud  in  longum  paravit.  Statim  turbid  is  Lepidi  rogatientbus,  neque 
tnulto  poft  Tribunis  reddita  hcentia*  quoquo  vcllcnt  populum  agitandi.  Jamque  non 
modo  in  commune  fed  in  fingulos  homines  latae  quseftiones.  .  .  *  »  Exin  continua  per 
viginti  annos  difcordu,  non  mos,  non  jus."  AnnaL  iii.  u  e.  Sylla  the  Diftator,, either 
changed  or  abolifhed  the  Laws  made  by  Gracchus  and  Saturninus,  in  order  to  eftablifh. 
others  of  his  own  making :  but  the  turbulency  of  the  times  did  not  fuffer  them  to  con- 
tinue  long  in  force.  For  Lepidus,  and  foon  after  the  Tribunes, .  having  recovered  their 
former  power,  began  to  harrafs  the  people  at  their  pleafure,  with  new  Laws  and  op. 
preffioas  y  fo  that  without,  any  regard  to  the  good  of  the  public,  there  were  almoft  as 

1  EXAMEN. 
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H  E  generality  of  mankind  have  a  fond  veneration  for  Antiquity 
that  amounts  almoft  to  fuperftition  :  fo  that  when  hereditary 
right  is  joined  with  the  influence  which  this  reverence  for  Antiquity 
has  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  even  the  heavieft  Yoke  will  appear 
light  to  them.  I  (hall  not  therefore  difpute  a  point  with  Machiavel 
which  every  one  muft  readily  allow,  namely,  that  fuch  States  are  the 
moft  eafily  governed  of  all  others.  I  (hall  only  add,  that  hereditary 
Princes  are  naturally  fortified  in  the  pofleflion  of  their  dominions1, 
by  the  connection  which  fubfifts  betwixt  them  and  the  moft  powerful 
families  amongft  their  fubjeds,  moft  of  which  muft  of  courfe  lie 
under  obligations  to  the  crown  for  their  honours  and  pofleffions : 
fo  that  their  fortune  is  infeparably  united  with  that  of  their  Prince, 
whom  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  fupport  at  all  events,  #s  they 
muft  be  (enfible  that  their  own  ruin  will  be  the  inevitable  c'onfe& 
quence  of  his  fall.  At  prefent  indeed  the  powerful  armies  which 
moft  Princes  keep  on  foot  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  contribute 
much  to  the  fecurity  of  their  dominions  :  they  are  a  check  upon  the 
ambition  of  their  neighbours ;  for  the  fight  of  a  drawn  fword  often 
keeps  that  of  others  in  the  Scabbard. 

But  it  is  not  fuflicient  that  a  Prince  fhould  barely  be  a  perfon  dnfy 
of  common  capacity  and  attention  (as  Machiavel  fays)  with  regard  to 
himfelf;  it  fhould  be  his  great  bufinefs  to  make  his  Subjects  happy 
and  contented.  For  in  fuch  circumftances  they  will  never  think  of 
revolting;  nay,  they  will  be  more  afraid  than  their  Prince  himfelf  of 
any  misfortune  happening  to  one  who  is  their  Benefadtor  as  well  as 
their  Sovereign.  The  Hollanders  would  never  have  rebelled,  againft 
the  Spaniards,  if  the  Domination  of  the  latter  had  not  been  fo  rigo- 
rous and  infupportablo,  that  they  thought  they  had  nothing  more 
grievous  to  be  afraid  of.  The  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  have 
paffed  feveral  times  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany, 
and  from  the  Emperors  to  the  Spaniards  again  :  and  the  conqueft  of 
them  has  at  all  times  been  very  eafy ;  becaufe  the  government  of  both 
thofe  powers  appeared  fo  tyrannical  to  the  people,  that  they  always 
hoped  for  redrefs  from  new  Mafters. 

many  new  regulations  made  as  there  were  private  men After  which,  inftead  of 

jdftice  and  equity,  ind  civil  order,' there  was  nothing  but  continual  difcorcf  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  years  betwixt  the  Sedate  and  the  People. 

Uuua  What 
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What  a  difference  betwixt  thefe  poor  Neapolitans  and  the  people  of 
Lorrain !  when  the  latter  were  forced  to  change  their  Sovereign,  all 
the  Country  was  in  tears ;    they  could  not  help  bitterly  lamenting  the 
lofs  of  the  pofterity  of  thofe  Dukes  who  had  governed  them  for 
many  ages,  and  who  were  fo  revered  for  their  goodnefs,  that  they  may 
worthily  be  propofed  as  examples  for  the  imitation  of  Kings.    The7 
memory  of  £  k  ]  Duke  Leopold  was  ftill  fo  dear  to  the  people  when  his 
Widow  was  obliged  to  quit  Luneville,  that  they  threw  themfelves- 
upon  their  knees  before  her  chariot,  and  flopped  the  horfes  at  the  end 
of  every  Street :  nothing  was  to  be  heard  or  feen  in  that  City  but  tears 
and  lamentations  from  all  quarters,, 

C  HA  P. ,  III. 
Of  mixed  Principalities. 

BU  T  in  the  government  of  a  Principality,  newly  squired,  many 
difficulties  occur.  For  if  it  is  not  abfofutely  new,  but  annexed 
as  an  appendage  only  to  the  dominions  of  the  Ufurper  (in  which 
cafe  that  State  may  properly  be  called  a  mixed  one)  tumults  and  re- 
volutions will  in  the  firft  place  enfue  from  the  perverfenefs  and  infta- 
bility  that  are  incident  to  the  Subjf&s  of  alj  /iew  States  *  becaufe,  as. 
tnoft  men  are  ready  enough  to  change  th^r  n^aflers,  in  expeftatitxtt  of 
bettering  their  condition  [/],  fuch  a  perfuafion  induces  them  to  take 
up  arms  againft  their  Governprs  :  but  they  are  often  deceived  in  this, 
and  have  the  mortification  to  find  by  experience  that  they  have  changed 
for  the  worfe  [  m  ].    This  proceeds  from  another  natural  and  ordinary 

[*]  The  French  firft  made  thcmfelves  matters  of  this  Duchy*  in  the  reign  of  Lewis. 
XIII.  but  refro^cd  it  by  the  Pyrencan  treaty  1660.  In  die  year  1670,  the  French  leized 
upon  it  aga£r\.  After  which,  Charles  Leopold,  of  famous  memory,  who  fhould  have 
iuccecded  his'Uncle  in  the  Duchy,  vent  into  the  Emperor's  fervice,  and  gained  more 
honour  in  the  field,  than  almoft  any  General  of  his  time.  See  Collier's  Di&ionary,  in 
the  Article  Charles  IV.  of  Lorrain.  He  died  after  a  fhort  iilncfc  at  Wehz,.  upon  his 
road  to  Vienna,  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  49  ;  having  firft  recommended  his  wife,  child- 
ren, and  fubjeds,  to  the  Emperor's  protedion,  in  a  inort  letter,  which  concludes  in  this 
manner :  "  Sacrgt  Cafarea  Majcflati  commendat  ft  fuofque9  &  ultimum  dicit  vale  Carolus 
Lotharingta  Dux."  He  married  Eleonora  Maria  of  Auftria,  Queen  Dowager  to  Michael, 
King  of  Poland,  and  Sifter  to  the  Emperor  :  bis  cldeft  Son  Leopold  had  the  inheritance 
of  his  Anceflors  reftorcd  to  him  by  virtue  bf  the  treaty  of  Rvfwick,  in  the  year  1697. 

[/]  "  Parthos  prsefentibus  mobiles,  abfentibussequos."  Tacit.  AnnaL  vi.  All  nations,. 
fays  the  fame  Author,  AnnaL  xii.  are  alike  in  thw  refpeit,  ftrvitii  tngenfo,  by  a  caprice 
incident  to  fervitude. 

[m]  Do  you  imagine,  faid  a  Roman  Senator,  that- Tyranny  is  extinguished  by  the 
death  of  Nero  ?  many  thought  it  had  died  with  Tiberius  and  Caligula  ;  and  yet  another 
Tyrant  is  fprung  up  more  fanguinary  and  detcftable  than  either  of  the  former.     "  An 

5  occafion ; 
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occafion  :  for  a  new  Prince  being  neceflarily  obliged  to  harrafs  his 
Subje&s  by  quartering  Soldiers  upon  them,  and  many  other  grievan* 
ces  that  are  always  the  attendants  of  recent  acquifitions,  cannot  help 
diigufting  them  [n  ].     So  that  he  is  fure  to  make  all  thole  his  enemies^ 
whom _taIm^Hredu^  that  Principality ;  and  cannot 

preferve  the  friendship  of  others  who  aflilteri  him  in  his  undertaking  / 
becaufc  he  can  neither  reward  them  in  the  manner  they  expeft,  nor 
proceed  againft  them  with  rigour,  as  they  have  laid  him  under  fuch 
obligations.  For  how  numerous  and  powerful  foever  the  troops 
©f  any  one  may  be  who  embarks  in  fuch  an  enterprize,  he  will  find 
it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  engage,  the  favour  and  intcreft  of  fome  of 
the  -natives  of  that  State  which  he  defigns  to  invade,  in  order  to  get 
footing  there  at  the  firiL  From  thefe  concurrent  circumftaricesrtt 
came  to  pafs  that  Lewis  XII  of  France  fo  foon  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Milan ;  and  from  the  caufes  above  mentioned  Ludovico  Sforza  with 
no  other  afliftance  but  that  of  his  own  troops,  as  foon  wrefted  it  out 
of  his  hands  again  :  for  the  people  who  had  thrown  open  the  gates m 
of  that  City  to  the  French,  finding  themfelves  difappointed  in  the^ 
hopes  they  had  conceived  of  future  favours  and  rewards,  could  not 
bear  the  infolent  and  faftidious  behaviour  of  their  new  Lords  [6].  It  is 
aneafier  matter  indeed  to  maintain  a  State  that  has  been  once  reduced, 
and  then  rebelled,,  and  afterwards  been  conquered  again ;  becaufe  the 
Ufurper  may  make  a  handle  of  that  revolt,  and  proceed  with  lefs 
relerve  in.  fecuring  himfelf,  by  punifhing  the  delinquents,  by  keep*- 

Neronem  extremixn  Dominorum  putatis  ?  Idem  credidcrant  qui  Tiberio,  qui  Caligute 
fuperftites  fucruht  :.cuin  interim,  inteftabilior  &.fa?vk>r  exortus  eft/'  Hi/t..\v.  Claudius 
told  the  Parthian  Ambaflaiors,  who  defired  he  would  give  them  a. better  King,. they 
would  be  never  the  better  for  changing  their  fovcreigns  fo  »ften,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  the  beft  way  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their  humours.     "Ferenda  Regum  in- 
trenia,.  neque  ufui  cobras  ixiutationesv"    AnnaL  xii..A  Roman  Senator  faid,  he  admired 
trie  palt  tiiiics,  and  conformed  to  the  prefent ;  and  though  he  could  not  help  wifhing 
for  good  Princes,  he  would  bear  with  thofe  that  were  bad.     "  Se  meminiffe  temporum 
qui  bus  natus  fit ;  ultcriora  niirari,  praefentia  fequi ;  bonos  Imperatores  voto  expeterc, 
qualcfcunque  tolerare.  /////.  iv.     See  Machiavers  Political  Difcourfes9  Book  iii.  cap.  vi. 
towards  the  beginning,  where  he  fays,  this  is  a  golden  maxim.     Bat  it  is  a  do&rine  that 
would  not  go  down  in  thefe  times ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  fit  it  {hould.. 
[>/]'  Res  dura,  &  rcgni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
Mollri,  &  late  fines  cuftode  tueri,  ■ 
Said  the  Queen  of  Carthage  to  ./Eneas.     JEneid\*     "Anna*  fays  Tacitus,  quae  nequc 
parari  poflint  neqsie  habeii  per  honas  artes,"  AmiaU  I.  A  force  that. cannot  be  fupported 
without  giving  offence. 

[o\  Tacitus  fays,  the  Parthians  received  Tiridates  with  open  arms,  ia  hopes  of  be- 
ing better  treated  by  him  than  they  had  been  by  Artabanus;  and  that  foon  after,  they, 
not  only  hated  Tiridates.  as  much  as  they  had  carcfled  him -at  firft,  but  recalled  Arta- 
banus,  who  had  been  fo  difagreeable  to  them  before.  "  Qui  Artabamun  ob  f«evitiarrit 
execrati,  come  Tiridatis  ingenium  4perabant  ...  ad  Artabanum  Yertc 
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ing  a  watchful  eye  over  the  fufpe&ed,  and  by  fortifying  his  weak 
fide  more  effectually  for  the  future  [p].  So  that  although  Sforza 
fucceeded  the  firft  time  in  expelling  the  French  only  by  harraffing  the 
confines  of  the  Milanefe,  and  raiting  continual  alarms  and  commo- 
tions there ;  yet  when  they  had  pofl'efled  themfelves  of  that  State  a 
Second  time,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  confederate  himfelf  with  many 
other  Princes  againft  them,  in  order  to  drive  their  forces  out  of  Italy, 
and  once  more  to  recover  the  pofleffion  of  Milan;  all  which  was 
owing  to  the  caufes  juft  now  afligned.  Neverthelefs,  he  met  with 
juccefs  in  both  attempts  :  and  as  I  have  already  fhewn  to  what  that 
may  principally  be  attributed  in  the  firft  cafe,  I  (hall  likewife  endea- 
vour to  point  out  the  occafion  of  it  in  the  fecond ;  and  fee  what  re^ 
iburces  and  expedients  the. King  of  France  had,  or  any  other  Prince 
in  the  fame  circumftances  may  have  another  time,  to  rapport  himfelf 
in  the  pofleffion  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions  in  a  more  effe&ual 
manner  than  he  did. 

I  fay  then,  that  dominions  newly  acquired  and  annexed  to  the 
ancient  territories  of  the  conqueror  are  either  Provinces  of  the  fame 
nation  and  language  with  his  own  fubje&s,  or  they  are  not.  When 
it  happens  that  they  really  are  fo,  they  are  very  eafily  maintained, 
efpecially  if  the  people  have  not  been  too  much  accuftomed  to  liberty. 
For  to  fecure  the  pofleffion  of  them,  little  more  is  required  than  to 
extirpate  the  family  of  the  Prince  who  laft  reigned  over  them  :  after 
whidi,  the  natives  will  live  quietly  enough^  provided  they  are  fuffered 
to  enjoy  their  former  privileges,  and  there  does  not  happen  to  be 
any  remarkable  and  material  diflimilitude  in  the  manners  and  cuftom^ 
of  the  two  States.  And  of  this,  we  have  fufficient  proof  in  d>e 
examples  of  Burgundy,  Bretagne,  Gafcony  and  Normandy,  which 
Provinces  have  continued  fo  long  united  with  France :  for  though 
indeed  there  is  fome  little  difference  in  their  refpedtive  languages, 
yet  their  manners  and  cuftoms  are  nearly  alike,  and  of  confequence 
eafily  adjufted  betwixt  them.  Whofoever  therefore  would  keep  pof- 
feffion  of  a  new  acquifition,  muft  have  a  particular  regard  to  two 
points.  In  the  firft  place,  he  muft  take  care  to  extiriguifh  the  whole 
:  family  of  the  laft  reigning  Prince :  and  in  the  next,  ne  muft  neither 
■  alter  its  laws,  nor  augment  the  taxes :  by  wHicjR  manner  of  pro- 
ceedings that  State  will  foon  become  firmly  confolidated  with  his 

[p]  Tacitus  fays,  that  Rhadamiftus  having  recovered  Armenia,  from  whence  he  had 
been  expelled  by  his  fubje&s,  treated  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  looking  upon  them  • 
as  rebels,  who  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  revolting  again.     "  Vacuam  rurfua  Ar- 
meniam  invafe  truculentior  quam  antea,  tanquam  adverfus  defeftores,  &  in  tempore 
rebellaturas,"  AnnaU  xii, 

other* 
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other  dominions.  But  when  the  language,  cuftoms,  and  inftitutions 
of  the  conquered  people  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  con- 
querors, great  difficulties  will  arife,  and  it  requires  not  only  much 
good  fortune,  but  the  utmoft  addrefs  and  application  to  keep  them 
in  fubjedtion  [  q  ]  :  one  of  the  quickeft  and  mofl  efficacious  expe- 
dients for  this  purpofe,  would  be  for  the  Conqueror  to  live  amongfl; 
them  himfelf,  which  would  make  his  pofleflion  more  durable  and 
fecure.  Thus  the  Turk,  notwithftanding  all  his  other  arts  and  en- 
deavours to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  Greece,  would  never  have  been  able 
to  effedfc  it,  if  he  had  not  fixed  his  refidence  there.  For  when .  .tjie 
Prince  is  immediately  prefent.  amongft  his  ngw  fubje&s,  he  can  in* 
ftantly  attend  himfelf  to  aav  diforder  that  may  arife,  and  apply  a 
fpeedy  remedy  [  r  ]  :  but  if  he  is  at  a  diftance  it  mufl  be  fomc  time 
before  he  can  be  informed  of  it,  and  perhaps  not  till  it  has  got  to 
ib  great  a  head  that  it  is  become  incurable.  Befides,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
his  Provinces  are  not  liable  to  be  pillaged  by  Deputies  or  other  Of- 
cers ;  as  the  people  can  have  immediate  redrefs  from  a  Prince  that  is 
fo  near  them :  which  confideration  will  not  only  incline  them  to  love 
him  more  cordially,  if  they  are  well  difpofed  to  him,  and  make  them 
fear  him  if  they  are  difaffedted,  but  prevent  any  foreign  enemy  that 
might  otherwife  defign  to  invade  thofe  dominions,  from  embarking  in 
an  enterprize,  which  the  refidence  of  the  Prince  mud  render  exceeding, 
difficult  and  precarious. 

Another  good  expedient  would  be  to  fettle  Colonies  in  tyyq,  .or  three: 
difFererirpartrpf  fudia  State  j  which  may  ferve  as  keys  to  it :  becaufe 
if  that  is  not  done,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  maintain  a  ftanding  army 
there,  and  a  confiderable  onfe  too,  both  of  horfe  and  foot  j  which' 
will  be  a  heavier  burden  and  charge  to  each  fide.     For  Colonies  are 
not  very  expenfive  to  a  Prince:  itcofts  him  little  or  nothing  to  fend i 
them  out  and  fupport  them,  and  he  only  makes  thofe  his  enemies 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  dilpoflefs  of  their  lands  and  houfes  for  the  fub- 
fiftancc  and  accommodation  of  thofe  Colonies:,  who  making  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  that  State,  and  being  by  thefe  means  reduced  to 
poverty  and  difperfed  into  different  parts,,  can  never  have  it  in  their 
power  to  hurt  him  :  and  as  to  others  who  have  had  no  injury  done: 
to  them,  they  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  ftf. quiet  upon  that  account* 

[if]  "•  Erf  dircrfitatc  mortfm  crcbra  bella/*  Tacit.  Hifi.  v.   Diverfuy  of  manners  fre- 
quently occafions  wars. 

[r]  Commotions,  are  often eafily compofed,  if  timely  remediesarc applied.     "  Mo- 
dicia  lemedus  primos  motus  -confedifle."  TTjk.  AwuA*  xiv.  To  thia-purpofe,  Tiberius  was 
told  upon  fuch  anoccafioivthat-he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fhew  himfelf  to  the 
rebels,  and  they  would  prefcndy  return  to  tbtit  duty  at  the  fight  of  their  Prince.     "  Ire; 
ipfum  &  opponere  Majeftatemamperatoriam  debuiflb,  cefltuis  ubi  Piincipem  vidUTerc.T' 
AmmLu^ 
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in  the  firft  place  ;  and  in  the  next,  out  of  fear  of  being  ftripped  like 
•their  neighbours,  if  they  fhould  offer  to  ftir.  It  muft  be  added,  that 
Colonies,  though  nothing  like  fo  expenfive  as  a  (landing  military 
force/  are  yet  more  to  be  depended  upon  by  their  Prince,  and  much 
lefs  difguitful  to  others  :  and  thofe  few  who  have  fuffered  by  them, 
fceing  poor  and  feparated,  cannot  do  them  any  harm,  as  I  faid  before. 
•For  it  ftiould  be  remembered,  that  one  ought  either  to  keep  upon, 
good  terms  with  others,  or  to  crufli  them  utterly  if  they  are  once 
-provoked :  becaufe  if  the  injury  that  is  done  them  t>e  but  a  flight  one, 
they  are  left  in  a  capacity  to  return  it ;  but  if  it  is  doifc  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power :  fo  that.whfiiLainan  refolves_tp 
infure.  another,  he  fhould  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  all  pof- 

libility  o£  revenge  [  s  1.  .     —  - 

But  if  infteacTof  Colonies  an  armed  force  is  fent  thither,  the  charge 
will  be  very  great,  and  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Province  fwallowed 
-up  in  fupporting  it;  which  will  make  the  acquifition  a  lofs  rather 
than  a  gain,  and  occafion  much  more  difcontent :  for  the  frequent 
removal  of  a  camp  from  one  place  to  another,  and  harrafling  the  whole 
-country  in  that  manner,  is  a  grievance  which  will  be  felt  and  refented 
by  the  inhabitants  who  are  (till  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  poffef- 
fions,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  dangerous  enemies ;  becaufe 
though  vanquished  and  opprefied,  they  are  not  utterly  difperfed  or 
extinguished.  Such  a  force  therefore  will  be  in  every  refpeft  as  pre- 
judicial, as  Colonies  are  ferviceable. 

A  Prince  who  has  got  pofleflion  of  a  Province,  the  manners  and  con- 
stitution of  which  are  different  from  thofe  of  his  own,  ought  likewife 
.to  defend  and  protect  fuch  of  hie  neighbours  as  are  in  a  low  and  feeble 
condition,  and  endeavour  to  weaken  thofe  that  are  more  potent  than 
he  is;  and  above  all,  to  take  particular  care  that  no  foreign  Prince  of 
equal  Strength  with  himfelf  Shall,  upon  any  account,  gain  footing  in 
that  Province:  for  italmoSt  always  happens  that  the  difcon tented  party 
call  in  fomebody  or  other,  either  out  of  ambition  or  fear.  Of  which, 
we  have  an  example  in  the  Etolians,  who  introduced  the  Romans  into 
Greece  :  and  in  every  other*  Province  where  they  gained  admittance, 
it  was  at  firft  by  the  favour  and  co-operation  of  the  natives.  It  com- 
monly happens  in  fuch  cafes,  that  as  Soon  as  any  powerful  foreigner 

[s]  When  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  found  the  Signiory  had  only  fentenced  Cofimo  de' 
Medici  to  banifliment,  and  not  to  death,  as  he  would  have  had  them,  he  told  them, 
"  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them  to  have  remained  content  in  their  former 
arcumftances,  than  to  fuffef  ■  Cofimo  to  efcape  with  Life,  and  leave  fo  many  of  hit 
friends  in  Florence  ;  as  people,  efpecially  mat  men,  ought  either  never  to  be  provoked, 
*r  if  they  arc,  to  be  entirely  crufhed."  iSft.  Fhr.  Book  iv« 
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gets  footing  in  a  Province,  all  the  Malecontents  and  inferior  party 
immediately  join  him  out  of  hatred  to  thole  that  have  depreffed  and 
domineered  over  them  :  fo  that  it  cofts  him  but  little  pains  to  gain 
them,  and  when  they  are  gained  they  very  foon  and  willingly  fall  in 
with  the  meafures  of  government  which  he  prefcribes.  But  he  ma  ft: 
take  fbecial  care  that  they  do  not  grow  too  ftrong  and  powerful ;  and 
then  by  their  afiiftance,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  own  forces,  he  may 
eaiily  pull  down  the  authority  of  others  and  make  himfelf  fole  Ax- 
biter  of  the  Province.  He  that  does  not  diligently  attend  to  this  point 
will  foon  lofe  what  he  has  acquired,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  dif- 
ficulties and  troubles  whilft  he  is  in  poffeffion  of  it.  The  Romans 
cbnftantly  and*  afliduouflv  purfiied  thefe  maxims  in  their  new  con- 
quefts;  they  planted  Colonies  there,  they  prote&ed  and  cherifhed 
fuch  neighbouring  States  _*s  were  depreffed,  without  increasing  their, 
ftrength ;  they  humbled  die  over-grown  power  of  others,  and  would 
never  fi^ei^aqy  potent  foreigner  to  affumc  the  leaft  degree  of  au- 
thotitf~qre^  Let  us  bring  our  proofs  jof 

this  from  Greece,  where  tliey  iuppqrted  the  Achaians  and  Etolkujs, 
depreffed  the  Macedonians,  and  drovenAntiocbus  pat  of  his  domini- 
ons; and  yet  neither  the  merits  of  the  Achaians  and  Etolians,  could 
prevail  upon  the  Romans  to  let  them  make  any  addition  to  their  States ; 
nor  could  the  Solicitations  of  King  Philip  imtyce  them  to  be  his 
friends  till  they  had  lowered  his  powder*  nor  thp  puiffance  of  Aritio- 
chus  ever  make  them  confeht  that  he ihould  haver  any  kind  of  domi- 
nion or  authority  in  that  Province.  In  which  refpc&s  the  Romans 
a&ed  as  all  wife  Princes  ought  to  do,  /who  (hould  not-  only  endeavour 
to  remedy  the  prefent,  but  to  prevent  future  evils  and  inconvenien- 
ces :  for  ^rhen  they  aye  forefeen  afar  qS,  ft  is  an  eafy matter  to  guard 
^jainft  th$m ;  but  if?  w$  wait  till  they  fall  ijipon  us/  it  often  happens 
that  aft' expedients,  are  tpcTlate,  an4  our  ruin  becipmes  inevitable.  The 
Phyficians  fay  of  Hedic  fevers,  ihatitisnoh&rd  tafk>to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  them  in  their  beginning,  l?utfdi^cidtjo  fiifcover  tbem;  yet 
..in  courfe  of  time  .when  they  have  not  been  properly  treated  and  di- 
ftinguiflied,  they  are  eafily  difcovpred,  but  difficult  to  b$  fubdued. 
So  it  happens  in  political  bodies >  for  when  the-  evils  and  djifturbances 
that  may  probably  arife  in  any  Government  are  forefeen  (which  yet  can 
only  be  done  by  a  fagacious  and  provident  man)  it  is  eafy  to  ward 
them  off:  but  if  they  are  fuffcrcd  to  fprout  up  and  grow  to  fuch  a 
height  that  their  malignity  is  obvious  to  every  one,  there  is  feldom  any 
remedy  to  be  found  ot  fumcieaf:  efficacy  to  reprefs  thpra.  The  Ro- 
mans therefore  .when  aware  of  nuichiefs  that  might  happen,  took 
timely  care  to  avert  them,  and  never  let  tHewi  groW  to  a  bead,  merely 
Vol,  I.  X  x  x  to 
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to  evade  a'  war ;  well  knowing  that  the  war  was  not  to  be  avoided  by 
fuch  means,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  deferred  for  fome  time ; 
which  would  rather  be  an  advantage  than  otherwife  to  the  enemy. 
Upon  which  account,  they  rather  chofe  to  make  war  upon  Philip  and 
Antiochus  in  Greece  than  fuffcr  them  to  invade  Italy  [  t  ].  And  though 
they  might  zi  that  time  have  avoided  one,  and  prevented  the  other 
by  temporary  ex J>edienfs  >  yet  they  judged  better,  and  never  adted 
•according  to  themaxitn  whieh  prevails  fo  much  amongft  the  Politi- 
cians of  pur  days,  that  we  ought  to  tru/i  to  time  for  what  is  to  come  % 
and  make  the  heft  of  the  prefent  -,  for  as  time  might  bring  forth  evil  in 
its  courfe  as  well  as  good,  they  thought  it  a  fafer  way  to  depend  upon 
^  Jtheir  own  wifdoni-a-nd  valour. 

But  let  us  return  to  the:King  of  France  and  fee  how  he  followed 
thefc  rules,     I  do  riot  mean  -Charles  VIII,  but  JLcwis  XII,  who  con- 
tinued fo  much  longer  in!  the  poffeffion  of  fome  parts  of  Italy,  that 
his  conduit  affords  more  room  for  obfervation.    And  here  we  (hall  find 
that  hi  proceeded  in  -a  manner  entirely  contrary  to  what  a  Prince 
ought  to  do,  who  would  keep  poffeffion  of  a  State  fo  different  in 
moft  refpe&s  frt>m  his  own;     Lewis  was  introduced  into  Italy  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Venetians,   Who  were  in    hopes  of  gaining 
fome  part  of  Lombardy  by  fo  dcJitig;  and  I  am  far  from  condemn- 
ing this  entferprize  m  general,:  or  the  courfe  which  he  took  at  firft  : 
for  as  heVahtfcct'to  get  fbotiiigin  Italy,  and  was  then  fo-fap  from 
having  any  friends  in  that  Country,  that  almoft  every  avenue  into 
it  was  ihduftrioufly  bfcrrfed;  agamft  the  French  (out  of  refentment 
for  the  ufage  which  the  Italians  had  met  with  from   Charles  VIII) 
fee  was  obliged  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch  as  he  could  afterwards 
make  there:-  and  he  Would  certainly  have  accomplifhed  his  defigns, 
if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  feme  fubfequent  errors.     For  he  foon 
inlade  himfelf  Mail*  fcf  Lombardy,  and  having  recovered  the  repu- 
tation which 'Charles  hkd  loft,  Genoa  prefently  fubmitted  to  him,  the 
•  Florentines,  the  Mai-qtiis  of  Mantua,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Ben- 
tivogli  Lords  of  Bologna,  the  Cbtrntefs  of  Furli,  the  Lords  of  Fa- 
cnz#  Pefato;  Rimini,-  Camermo>  Pibmbino,  the  Lucchefo,  thePifens, 
the  Sicnefe*  all  pfcid  their1  court  to  him,  arid  made  him  offers  of  their 

[f]  •*■"  Fuifr  f  ropriurti  populi  Roman?  longo  a  domo  bdlare,"  fays  Cicero.  Tiberius 
always  ebferved  this  maxim*  «*  Deftinata  retmens,  eonfiliis  &  aftu  resextcrnas  moliri, 
arma  procul  habere.?'  JunaL  \L  TJhis  the  Romans  did  to  prefervc  the  liberty,  and 
fave  the  treasures  of  Ttaly.  For  if*  foreigners  ever,  got  footing  there,  they  were  firre  to 
avail  themfelres  eff'thfe  ricfes  and  anirt'of  the  Courtt^  ;  which  muff  have  weakened 
the  Roniafts  toxteediqgly.     Upon  <whifcfc  account,  Hannibal  tttd  Antiochus*  that  thfy 

JievercoiOibcbc^cn^Xwi^WJ*    ji    v.       ",?:.;   .r ■  .:  .  . 
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friendftiip  and  affiftance.  The  Venetians  had  then  fufficient  reafon 
to  repent  of  their  folly,  who,  .  in  order,  to  gain;  two  tpwns  ;fxx 
Lombardy,  had  made  the  King  of  France  Mafcr  qf  two  t&ifds  of 
Italy.  v-"'^  . 

After  this,  how  eafily  might  Lewis  have  maintained  his  reputa- 
tion in  that  Country,  if  he  had  a&ed  according  to  the  rules  above 
prefcribed,  and  protected  his  friends  there,  who  b$ing  numerpusj, 
and  yet  weak  and  fearful  ffomc  of  the  Pope,  and  others  of  the .  Yener* 
tians)  were  under  a  necetiity  of  continuing  firm  to  him  upon  all  oc-; 
cafions !  fp  that  by  their  means  he  might  effe&ually  have  fecured 
himfelf  againft  others  that  were  more  powerful.  But  as,  foon  as  he 
was  in  poffeffion  of  Milan,  he  proceeded  in  a  very  different  manner, 
and  affifted  Pope  Alexander  VI  in  conqqei^ng  Romagfia:  no^  being, 
aware  that  in  fo  doing  he  mult  difguft  thole  friends  who  h#d  thrown 
themfelves  into  his  arms,  and  weaken  him&lf  whM  he  was  aggrandiz- 
ing the  Church,  by  adding  lb  much  more  temporal  dominion  to  its 
Spiritual  power  and  authority  which  was  already  grown very-  fornii- 
dable.  This  falfe  ilep  was  attended  -f with  fucA- coi}feqifences,  thfttj 
at  laft  he  was  forced. to  march  him|plfr-jn^  Italy  tp  cjopfiroul  jh$ 
ambition  of  Pope  Alexapdpr,  and  to  ^prevent  ;hi^Jrom  becorrti^g 
matter  of  Tufcany  alfo.  Nor  was  ,^e  content  with;  navifog/tl^ 
aggrandized  the  Church  and  alienated  th£  .affed^ons  of  his  friends  5 
for  he  afterwards,  out  of  a  defire  of  reducing  the  whole  kingdom  01 
Naples  in  the  end,  was  Ample  enqugh  tp^^hp  ^aniards.^arej  with 
him  in  the  acquisition  of  it  at  firft $  fa  jthatr  although  he  was  lole 
Arbiter  of  Italy  before,  he,condeic^4cd  to  j4^^^^^iate,^n|tne 
direction  of  it,  to  whom,  all  fuch  as  h^l  ajiy  ambitious  vjey/j;  m  ;.i;-^ 
Province,  or  were  difaffe&edto  his  period  might  have  recourie  u^u-A 
occafion  for  encouragement,  and  protection  :(.andr^rhefi  he  had.  iv  jn 
his  power  to  have^  left  jt  in  fecurity  up4cr  thp  gpv^nment  <?L^  ^f map 

who  would  wiUingly.  h%velww 

him  to  eftablifh  another;  there,  who  wa?  potsftt  epqughto,  drive  out  the 

.French  likewife  in  their  turn. 

The  defire  of  acquifition  indeed  is  very,  common,  and  natural  to 
xqankind  [u];  and  when  they  attempt  nothing  xqore  than  they  are 
able  to  perform,  they  will  always  be  applauded^  tik  atleaft  not  con- 
demned for  it  [x  ] :  but; when  they  are-  notreqq»l  fp  the  enterprizes 

[*]  "  Vetus  ac  jampridcm  infita  mortalibus  potentise  cupido."  Tacit,  Hi/f.  ii. 

[*]  iC  I  call  you  to  empire,  faid  Mucian  to  Vefpafian ;  it  is  in  your  power,  if  you 
pleufc :  and  it  would  feem  bafe  and  cowardly  to  fufFer  your  Country  to  be  ruined ; 
though  perhaps  you  might  iagloriouity  fave  your  9>vn  life  by  fubrnttting  to  be  a  (lave  to 

ax  x  a  they 
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they  engage  in,  and.ftillperfiftin  them,  they  certainly  deferve  both 
cenfurc  and  ridicule.     If  the  King, of  France  therefore  was  powerful 
enough  to  have  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  with  his  own  forces 
only,  he  fhould  have  done  it :  but  if  he  was  not,  he  ought  not  upon 
any  confideration  to  have  divided  it  with  another.     And  if  the  divi- 
fion  of  Lombardy  which  he  fhared  with  the  Venetians  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  excufed,  beeaufe  he  got  footing  in  Italy  hierely  by  that 
mefens ;  yet-  the  partition  of 'Naples  with  the  King  of  Spain  cannot  be 
defended  at  any  rate,  as  he  was  not  under  the  fame  neceflity  df  aiding 
in  that  manner. 
.       Lewis  then  was  guilty  of  five  errors  in  this  expedition;  for/ he 
\  ruined  the  inferior  States  j  he  fofifered  a  neighboring  Prinoey  who 
]was  before  toq.pqtent,.;!^  itidfeafe  his  dominions*  jhe  introduced 
;  another, -and  a  foreigner,  tboi J 'into  tlxe  fame  Province^  Who  was'ftiil 
more  powerful ;  he  nritherJfteid  to  refide  there  himself,  nor  fettled 
any  Colonies  :  all  which  errors  might  yet  poflibly  have  been  remedied 
whilft  he  lived,  if  Hfe  Had  hot  committed  a  Sikth  ih  deprefling  the 
power  of  the  Venetians/1  For  jif  ;he-  had  neither  thrown  too  much 
height  into  the  fodfe  of nthfe Church,  nor  inttoduced-'the  Spaniards 
iat6  Italy;  it  VquW1  hare  been  but  right  and  neceflary  to  humble 
them :  but  tvhtf'h  he  had  tafceh  thofe  fteps,  he  fhould  not  have  fuf- 
fered  their1  pbycr  to  be  diminifhed;  beeaufe  Whilft  that  continued 
reipedtable,'  they  wo"iild  .always  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  one 
elfe  from  making'  £ar^f^kmiiiibns  in'  Ikimbar  dy,  by 'Which  they 
themfelves  wbiiltf  ittjt  b£lferie£tedj;ifito  it  iiould  ftot  to  expefted 
that  the  new  invaders  wouldffrip  the  French  of  what  they  had  got 
poflefllon  of  there,  merely  to  give  it  Way  to  them :  nor  was  there 
any  occafion  to  apprehend  thit  any  other  ftate  would  be  hardy  enough 
to  contend  with  tnem  both  whilft  they  continued  united.    But  if  it 
be  objected  trjat  &e*Ws  gave  upTfcoteagnartd  the  Pope,  and  the  King- 
dom of  Naples' to  tht  Spaniards  in<*rdeiitoevad±a  war,  I  fay  again, 
j  that  a  prefentihtonvemehce  ought  never  to  be  fubmitted  to,  merely 
!  to  prevent  a  war ;  for  the  war  inftead  of  being  entirely  averted  thereby, 
:  will  only  be  deferred  and  fall  fo  much  the  heavier  at  laft.    Others 
perhaps  may  alledfce  <*haft:King  .Lewis  had  given  his  word  to  the  Pope 
that  he  would  affijfthirriin  hifrdefigrifc  upon  Romagna,  in  return  for 
the  diffolution  of  his  marriage  [^],    and  the  favour  of  a  Cardinal's 

another."  Ego  tc  ad  imperium  voco  ;  in  tu£  manu  poiitum  eft  .  .  ..  Torpere  ultra,  & 
perdendam  Rempubliqam  rclsiquere,  fopor  &  ignavia  viderctur,  etiamfi  tiibi  quam  in- 
honefta,  tarn  tuta  fervitus  eflet."  MA*  ii. 

[y]  Lewis  XII.  was  more  eager  to  enter  into  a  ftrift  alliance  with  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
tban  any  other  Prince,  for  feveral  reafont :  or*  of  which  was,  that. he  wanted  to  be 

X  hat. 
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hat  which  hit  Holinefs  l^ad  conferred  upon  the  Archbifihop  of 
Rouen  at  his  recmeft  [.»]  ;  but  I  muft  refer fuch  for  an  anfwer,  to 
what  I  have  faia  elfewhere  concerning  the  good  faith  of  Princes  and 
how  far  they  are  obliged  by  their  promifes  [a]. 

The  King  df  France  therefore  loft  Lombardy  for  want  of  obferv- 
ing  thofe  maxims,  which  have  been,  and  always  ought  to  be  followed, 
by  fuch  as  would  feeep  poffefTion  of  the  Provinces  they  have  con- 
quered*    Nor  was  it  much  to  be  wondered  at  indeed,  out  rather  to 
be  expe&ed  as  a  common  thing  and  the  neceflary  effedt  of  his  con- 
duit.     In  a  converfation  with  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen   upon  this 
fubjeft  at  Nantes,  when  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  or  Duke  Valen- 
tine, (as  Gapfar  Borgia,  Son  to  Pope  Alexander  the  VI  was  commonly 
galled)  hid  feized  upon  Roniagna,  the  Cardinal  faid,  the  Italians  did 
not  undefjhndtbe  art  of.  war -,   to  which  I  made  anfwer,   that  the 
French  were  no.Iefs  ignorant  in  Politics;  otherwi/e,  they  would  never 
have  fuffered  the  Church  to  grow  Jo  powerful.      And  experience 
has  fince.fhewn  that  both  the  grandeur  of  the  Church  and  the  power 
of.  ^  Spaniards  in  Italy,  have  been  folely  owing  to  the  Kiiigs  of 
JPrance;  and  that  they,  in  requital,  for  thefe  Services,  have  been 
jhe  ram  of  the.  French  in  that  Country.  From  whence  we  may  draw   ! 
thk  general  and  almoil  infallible  conclufion *  that  the  Prince,  who  con-  \ 
tributes,  ttitbe  advancement  of  another?  is  the  cauft  of  his  own  diminu^  ] 

divorced  from  His  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  LeWi*  XI.  with  whoip  he  had  lived  two  and 
tt^t^year^i1  Wrronr  having  any  children  by  her.  No  Other  law  but  thatof  nattife 
*oul$  atltfettize  tK&eiVorce  ;  and  yet  dtflike  and  State  policy  rendered  it  neceflary.  He 
<kajL  been  tn.love  with  Anne  of  Bretagne,  widow  of  Charles  Vlll.  Jong  before  ma  was 
married  to  that  Prince,  to  which~match  fhe  confented,  to  prevent  the  enthre  rain  df  her 
Duchy  of  Bretagne.  £nd  as  {he  had  an  equal  patfon  rpr  him,-  bf  was  defirous  of  rnar- 
rymg  feer^  in  order  to  five  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne,  which  otherwise  he  mufi,  have  parted . 
,*idU  Iti^aitancieittbut  dwgetow  cuftorin  for  PrlncM  to  ftddreb  thcmlfelves-to  the 
(C^nrt'  of  Hfose*  either  to  obtain  leave  to  marry  their  relations,  or  be  divorced  from 
thfh;  wives.  For  a*  Jock  marriages,  or  fuch  divorces,  were  often  neceflary  to  the  State, . 
trie  tranquillity  of.  a  nation  muft  confequently  feave  depended  uporj  the  humour  or  dif- 
pofrtion  of  a  rope,  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Sfe  Vd« 
tain's  Gen.  tiift.   of  Europe,  vol.  ii..  p.  115. 

: '.  {^iT^fmtte^  of  the  divorce  was  a  very  difficult  attempt,  upon  many,  accounts  5 . 
jbttt .  ^^(iinhoifc,  Archbiihop  of  Rouen,  the  KiagY  Prime  Minifter,  found  means  to 
Btfng  it1  aboi4'hy.  procuring  the  Duchy  of  Valqotinpis  for  Caefar  Borgia,  the  Pope's 
*terft<rrd,  together  with  a  large  penfton,  and  other  honours  and  emoluments  j  for  which. 
fervices  d* AatboHc  had  a  Cardinal's  hat  given  him  by  the  Pope  ;  and  was  othcrwifc  re- 
warded by  the  King..    See  Le  Gendre's  Fie  du  Cardinal  <FJmboife.     Nardi  in  his  Hiflpiy 
of  Florence,  lib. .  iv«.  obferves,  that  both.  Alexander  VI.  and  Lewis  XII.  made  ufe  of. 
fpiritual  means  upon  this. occafion  to  advance  their  temporal  irrterefts :  Alexander  to* 
pin  R^magna  %  his- Son,  and  Lewra;  to  umte  the  Dttchy  of  Bretagne  to  the  crowai 
U  Fftmce^.ia  whichr,thoy4>oth.fucceededi. 
[♦J  See  Chap.  JCVJH.  o£.  the. Prince. 
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tion :  for  he  that  has  been  thus  advanced,  will  always  gr6w  jealou9 
and  fufpicious  at  laft  of  that  policy  or  power  to  which  he  dwea 
his  exaltation. 

EXAMEN.    CHAP.    III. 

THE  fifteenth  Century,  in  which  Machiavel  lived,  ftill  retained 
a  ftrong  tin&ure  of  Barbarifm :  they  ftill  preferred  the  baneful 
glory  of  Conquerors,  and  exploits  that  dazzle  mankind  with  an  air 
of  grandeur,  to  gentlenefs  or  manners,  to  juftice,  to  clemency,  and 
all  other  virtues.  But  in  thefe  times,  thank  Heaven,  the  practice  of 
humanity  feems  more  glorious  than  the  falfe  luftre  that  ufed  to 
attend  the  adtions  of  Conquerors ;  and  the  world  is  now  grown  too 
wife  any  longer  to  admire  and  encourage  thofe  cruel  paflions  which 
t>ccarfion  fuch  havock  in  it.  I  would  fain  know  for  what  purpofe  a 
man  dm  be  defirous  to  eftablifh  an  over-grown  power  upon  the 
mifery  and  deftru&ion  of  others  $  or  how  he  fhould  ever  think  of 
tnaking  himfelf  illuftrious  by  oppreffing  the  reft  of  his:  fellow- 
creatures.  The  dominions  which  a  Prince  enjoyed  before,  are  not 
enriched  by  new  conquefts ;  his  fubje&s  arc  not  at  all.  the  better 
for  them ;  and  he  is  much  deceived  himfelf,  if  he  imagines  they 
"will  make  him  any  happier  than  he  was.  How  many  Princes  have 
conquered  Provinces  by  their  Generals,  whiph  they  afterwards  never 
faw  themfelves?  fuch  conquefts  therefore  are  but  imaginary  acqui- 
fitions :  and  they  ruin  thousands  of  people  only  to  gratify  the  caprice 
of  one  man,  whofe  name  is  yet  very  often  unworthy  of  being  known 
to  the  world. 

But  fuppofe  a  Conqueror  could  fubdue  the  whole  worjd :  would 
he  be  able  to  govern  it  when  he  had  done  ?  The  g* eateft  Prince, 
(who,  after  all,  is  but  a  poor  limited  creature)  would  hardly  be-  able 
to  remember  fo  much  as  the  names  of  its  feveral  Provinces  j  and  his 
feeming  grandeur  would  only  ferve  to  convince  him  of  his  real  frailty 
and  impotence. 

It  is  not  the  largenefs  of  territory  alone  that  gives  luftre  to  a  Prince; 
neither  does  the  acquifition  of  a  certain  number  of  leagues,  mote  in 
length  or  breadth,  in  the  leaft  add,  to  his  glory:  for  if  that  was  the 
cafe,  every  man  would  be  efteemed  according  to  the  number  of  acres 
he  poffefles. 

The  people  in  general  who  lived  in  Machiavel's  days,  might  in- 
deed be  miilaken  like  him,  with  regard  to  their  notions,  of  glory; 
but  furely  they  could  not  in  general  be  fo  wicked  at  the  heart  as  he 

--  «was. 
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was.     Nothing  can  be  more  horrible  than  the  expedients  which  he 
recommends  to  fuch  as  would  keep  pofleflion  of  their  conquefts  :  * 
for  if  we  examine  them,  there  is  not  lo  much  as  one  of  them  that 
has  the  leaft  appearance  either  of  reafon  or  juftice  on  its  fide.     One 
ought*  fays  he,  to  extinguijh  the  whole  family  of  the  Prince  who  reigned 
before  fuch  a  conquell.  Can  any  man  read  this  maxim  without  tremb- 
ling ?  would  not  this  be  trampling  upon  every  thing  that  is  facred  in 
the  world,  and  opening  a  door  to  all  forts  of  wickednefs  for  the  fake 
of  private  intereft  ?  Suppofe  an  ambitious  Prince  fibould  forcibly  and 
unjuftly  deprive  another  of  his  dominions  ;  has  he  therefore  a  right 
to  poifon  or  aflafiinate  him  and  his  whole  family  ?  Befides,.  a  Con- 
queror by  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding,  is  fiire  to  introduce  a  prac- 
tice that  will  at  laft  turn  to  his  own  deftru&ioiu    Another  more  am- 
bitious and  more  powerful  than  himfelf*  may  invade  his  territories* 
and  retaliate  his  barbarity*  by  extinguishing  him  and  his  family,  with 
the  fame  unrelenting  rigour  that  he  murdered  his  Predeceffors.     Of 
this,  Machiavel's  own  times  will  afford  us  too  many  examples. 
.    Alexander  VI.  when  he  died,  was  upon  the  point  of  being  de- 
pofed  for  his  unparalleled  cruelties :    his  deteftable  Baftard,    Caefar 
Borgia,  was  ftripped  of  all  that  he  had  heaped  together  by  violence 
and  rapine,   and  died  miferably:    Galeazzo  Sforza  was  publickly 
aflaflinated  in  a  Church  at  Milan  :  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  afterwards 
ufurped  that  State,  was  carried  into  France,  where  he  was  confined 
in  an  iron  cage,  and  there  died  \b\     The  Princes  of  the  two  houfes 
of  York. ahd  Lancafter*  in  England,,  tore  out  each  other's  bowels: 
the  Grecian  Emperors. were  continually  murdering  erne  another;  tiJI 
at  laft,  the  Turk  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  condition  to.  which 
they  had  reduced  the  empire  by  thofe  Daughters,  invaded'  their  dp- 
minions,  and  .utterly  extirpated  tfrem.     If  fuch  revolutions  are  not 
fo  frequent  amongft  Chrilhans  in  thefc  times,  it  is  becaufe  the  prinr 
ciples  of  true  morality  *re  now  more  generally  promulge4p»  ,fthe 
minds  of  menr  arc  better  cultivated,  they  have  lefs  ferocity-  in  th^ir 
manners  j  ,and  for  this,  perhaps,  they  are  obliged  to  the  writings  of 
j  thofe  learned  men  who  of  late  have  contributed  fo  much,  to  poliih 
and  civilize  Europe.  ■  ....    r:       ■.,.._■ 

r     Machiavelfs  fecond  rule  is,  That  a  Conq%eror  ought  to  e/lahlijb  his: 
xefdence  in  bis  new  dominions.    In  this  there  i&^o^png.  amifs ;  indeed; 

[b]  Voltaire  in  his  general  Hiftory  of.  Europe,  vol.  ii.,p.  119-  fays,  .this  ftory;  of  the 
iron  cage  is  entirely  falfe;  and  that  Sforza  was  not  only  treated  with. diftinftion,  but., 
permitted  to  go  abroad,  the  laft  five  years  ctf  his  life,  to  any  place  within  five  leagues  of. 
the  Caftle  xrfLoches,  though  indeed  he  had  beep  mote,  ftnftty  confined  -before, . 

itt 
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it  is  very  proper  in  fomc  refpe&s.  But  it  ought  to  be  confidered, 
that  when  a  Prince  is  pofleffed  of  many  and  large  Provinces,  he  can- 
not well  leave  the  center  without  great  prejudice  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  dominions :  as  he  is  the  firft  principle  and  fpirit  that  aduates 
and  invigorates  the  whole,  if  he  quits  the  center,  the  extremities  of 
courfe  muft  languifh. 

Our  Politician's  third  maxim  is,  Tbatfucb  a  Prince  muft  fend  Co- 
lonies to  fettle  in  bis  new  conquefts,  in  order  tofecure  the  fidelity  ef  the 
natives.  In  this  point  he  founds  his  argumentation  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans  :  but  he  does  not  ieem  to  confidcr,  that  if  the 
Romans  had  not  fent  armies  likewife  to  protect  their  Colonies  when 
•  eftablifhed,  they  would  foon  have  been  deftroyed :  nor  does  lie  take 
any  notice  of  the  alliances  which  the  Romans  always  took  care  to 
contrad  with  the  neighbouring  States  upon  fuch  occafions.  The 
Romans,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  their  Republic,  were  the  cun- 
ningeft  Robbers  that  ever  ravaged  the  face  of  the  Earth  j  they  main- 
tained by  artifice,  what  they  had  got  by  injuftice  :  at  laft,  however, 
Kke  all  other  ufurpers,  they  themfelves  were  deprefled  in  their  turn. 

But  let  us  examine,  whether  thefe  Colonies,  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  which,  Machiavel's  Prince  is  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  grievous  op- 
preffcons,  will  anfwer  the  end  he  propofes.  If  he  (ends  numerous 
Colonies  into  a  Country  newly  conquered,  he  muft  confiderably  de- 
populate, and  confequently  enervate  his  own  :  and  if  he  makes  but 
weak  fettlements  there,  they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  pofleffion :  fo 
that  he  will  harrafs  and  diftrefs  the  natives  without  reaping  any  ad- 
vantage himfelf.  It  would  therefore  be  a  much  better  way  to  fend  <  a 
body  of  regular  troops  thither,  which,  by  good  difcipline,  might  be 
prevented  from  oppreffing  the  people,  and  be  no  great  burden  to  the 
towns  where  they  fhould  be  quartered.  This  certainly  would  be  the 
more  eligible  expedient :  but  perhaps  it  might  not  be  thought  of  in 
Machiavel's  time.  Princes  in  thofe  days  did  not  maintain  numerous 
armies  in  their  pay ;  their  forces  were  little  better  than  a  pack  of 
Banditti,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  fupported  themfelves  upon  rapine 
and  violence :  they  had  not  yet  begun  to  keep  troops  in  coniiant 
exercife,  and  under  their  colours  in  peaceable  times :  they  had  then 
neither  Barracks,  nor  Magazines,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
-feveral  other  inftitutions,  which  ferve  to  fecure  a  State  in  time  of 
peace,  both  againft  the  attempts  of  its  neighbours,  and  of  Merce- 
naries that  are  taken  into  pay  for  its  defence. 

His  fourth  maxim  is,  TJbat  a  Prince  ought  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  petty  States  that  are  bis  neighbours,  to  protest  them  one  againft  ano- 
ther, 
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tber,  and  to  Jow  dijcord  among fi  them ;  that  Jo  he  may  have  it  in  his 
power  either  to  exalt  or  deprefsjucb  of  them,  as  he  Jhall  think  Jit.    This 
was  the  policy  of  Clovis,  the  iirft  barbarian  King  that  was  converted 
to  Christianity  [c] ;  and  he  has  been  ibllowed  in  it  by  fome  other 
*  Princes  no  lefs  cruel  than  himfelf.     But  what  a  difference  betwixt 
thefe  tyrants  and  a  good  man,  who  would  take  upon  him  to  be  a  me- 
diator betwixt  thofe  petty  States,  who  would  decide  their  differences 
.in  an  amicable  manner,   who  would,  gain  their  confidence  by  his 
probity,  good  faith,    ftiift  impartiality,  and  difintereftednefs  !  his 
prudence  would  make  him  the  father,   inftead  of  the  oppreflbr, 
.of  his  neighbour*,   and  his  grandeur,  would  rather  incline  him  to 
'protect  than  dpyour  fh$m«   It  is  certain,  lUtewife,  that  feveral  Princes 
Vho  have  eadepfovrpl  to  exalt  othess,  with  a  high  hand,  have  ruined 
themfelves  by  it ;  opr  Qwn  times  afford  us.cxamples  of  this  [d]. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  an  Ufurper:  has  no  title  to  true  glory  j 
that  Aflaffins  will  always  be  abhorred  by  mankind  1  that  Princes, 
who  are  jgu^hy  of  violence  and  injuftice  to  their  new  fubjeds,  will 
certainly ,alieqp#fc  inftea^.pf  gaining  their  afiedions ;  that  nothing  can 
*be  faid  to  the  pyrpofe  in  justification  of  oppfeffion^  ami  that  whofo- 
ever  (hall  undertake  to  make  any  ferthcr  apology  for  it,  will  reafon 
no  better  than  Machiavel  has  done  before  him.  To.  turn  the  art  of 
ratiocination  ag^iiift  the  peace  and  welfare  of  human-kind,  is  to 
wound  ourfelv^s  with  a  fword  which  was  given  us  for  our  defence. 

a  He  was  baptized  At  Rheiins,  on  Cfr&nNl*-4ay,  496,  where  his  Sifter  Alboflcde, 
ree  thoufand  of  Ris  (bldiers,  became  Chnftians  the  fymc  day,  and  the  reft  foon 
after  fbHbwed  their  exahiple.  If  we  will  believe  the  French  Hiftorians,  God  honoured 
him,  and  the  Kings  his  fucceffbra,  with  many  miraculous  gifts,  particularly  with  that 
*f  curing  the  King's  £yU  *  with  ,the  Saint*  Am §nlti9  at  Ah  Phial,  which  contained 
the  oil'  he"  was  anojyrted  with,  and  is  ftill  nfdcnpd?ia  dp.  jGjathedsal  of  Rhtuns,  and 
fo»  brought  him  by  a  tJovej  the  Flo*  it  ZiVr,  and  On/hme,  ox  Flaming  Standard* 
delivered  by  ah  Angel  into  the  hands  of  a  Hermit  in* the  wildernefs.  After  which,  he 
killed  Alanc,  King  of  .the  Goths,  an  Arian,  hi  a  battfe  Hear  Poijtiers,  in  507.  Here 
U  was,  they  fay,  that  a  Doe  {hewed  him  where  to  fori  the  river  Vienne,  which-  had 
£hen  over-flowed  its  banks  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  right  paflage  could  not  be  di- 
JtinguHhed:  and  ttitt  place  is  therefore  ftfll  called,  Pas  £  la  Bicbt,  the  Dot's  Pajpsgt* 
Thete  n  nimch  other  tritmpery  of  this  Yort  to  be  found  in  Gregory  of  T*itrs%  lib,  iL 
Hmcmar.  im:  ■» 

[d]  The.firft  edifion  fays,  '?  Notqe  fodc  en  a  fbura^deiutcxemgks;  run  efecekj 
de  Charles  douzc,  qui  clevaStaiuflaus  fur  le  Trone  de  Pologne,  l'autre  eft  plus  recent/' 
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Bow  it  came  to  fafs  that  the  Kingdom  of  Darius,  ufurpedby  Alexandq^ 
did  not  rebel  againft  Alexander's  Succejfors  after  his  deaiBv .     >■ 

CONSIDERING  the  difficulties  therefore  that  occur  in  keeping 
poffeflion  of  a  State  newly  acquired,  it  might  yeafonably  nave 
heen  expe&ed,  that  Afia,  which  Alexander  wholly  fubdued  in  the 
/pace  ot  a  very  few  years,  and  died  before  he  had1  w<^^a#LUhe4 
himfelf  in  the  pofleffion  of  it,  would  have  rebelled  immediately  after 
his  death  t  and  yet  his  Succeflfors  fuppor/ted  -themfdyes  in  it  fc^  a 
confidq-ahle  time,  and  without  meeting  with  any  material  difficulties 
but  fuch  as  arofe  amongft  them  from  their  own  ambitipm  To  ae^ 
count,  for  this,  I  fay  that  all  Monarchies  •  of  which  th?re  are.^y 
records  left,  have  either  been  governed  by  an  abfclutc  Prince,  who 
arbitrarily  appoints  fuch  of  his  Servants  as  he  thinks  J t,  ©ut  of  hi 3 
.mere  grace  and  favour,  to  aflift  him  in  the  adminiftrationof  the  State  ; 
or  by  a  Prince  and  his  Barons  who  claim  a  (hare  in  the  government* 
not  from  his  grace  or  favour,  but  from  the  antiquity  and  nobility  of 
.their .extraction.  Such  Barons  have  States  and  fubjefts  of  their  ovffc 
who  acknowledge  them  as  fovereigns  and  pay  (hem  a  natural,  obedw 
ence*.  But  a  Prince,  has  much  mote*  authority  Who  cither  governs  hi* 
dominions  himfelf,  or  by  Minifters  of  his  own  appointment  j  becauie 
there  is  no  other  Sovereign  acknowledge  there.:  and  if  aay  Qlfrer 
man  or  men  are  obeyed,  they,  are  obeyed  as  his  Servants  qnd  Qfiiqtifr 
and  not  out  of  any  natural  or  particular  refpeft  to  their  peribns.-  .The 
Grand  Signior  and  the  .King  of  France  may  ferve  for  examples  of 
thefe  two  different  kinds  of  Government  in  the  prefent  times*  The 
whole  Empire  of  Turkey  is  governed  by  one  Prince  j  all  the  reft  are 
but  Slaves, : '  this  Monarch  divides  his  dominions  into  Sanjacs  or  Pro- 
vinces, into  which : he  fends  different  Governors  and  changes  them 
as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  King  of  France  on  the  coptraryjjhaft 
a,  multitude  of  ancient  Barojas  [  f  J,  who  again  have  their  refpettive 
fubje&s  and  are  beloved  and  revered  by  them.:  not  to  mention  ieveral 
privileges  and  preemin&icies,  of -which  the  King  cannot  deprive  them 

[t]  The  Reader  rruft  remember  this  was  written  when  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Bre- 
tagne,  Normandy,  Gafcony,  &c.  had  great  power,  and  frequently  ufed  to  combine 
againft  the  Kings  of  France,  and  fid*-  if  itbf  foreigners  againft  them  j  but  the  cafe  is  far 
olhrrwife  at  yrefent. 

without 
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without  very  great  danger  to  himfelf.     Whofoever  therefore  confidert 
the.  different  conftitation  of  thefe  two  States,  will  perceive  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter ''to  conquer*  Turkey,  but  a  very  eafy  one 
to  keep  poiTcrTion  of  it.  when  conquered.     The  difficulties  in  con- 
quering it,  wadld  confift  irt  tHisi  that  the  Inrader  could  not  poflibry 
be  called  in  by  the  Orandees<oF  that  Empire;  nor  hope  fbr'any  revolt 
amongft  the  Minifters  to  facilitate  his  enterpfize,  from  the  cau/es 
j&t&tty  affignedi '  fFof  as  *he  principal  Officers  of  State  are  Slaves  ad£ 
credtttre»'of  <he  Prince?*  own;  hinds',  ■'they  could  hoi'  eaftry  be  cor*- 
rupted:' anti  fuppofirig  thJat  poflible,   but  litde  advantage  could  bfc" 
expecWfromit,  as  thev  could  not  draw  any  cOnfidetable  patty  afuifr 
them,:  for  the"  reafbnfeibbrri' mentioned.     So' that  if  an^  bhc(H6itf& 
lake  ill  into  His  'head  to  invade  nher'T'Brks,  he* 'may  almoft  'certainty 
depend  upon  finding  them  united^  arntl1  mtift  truft  rather' td  His  bttti 
valour  and  fbrcesV  srauV  any  dififfciftion  or  'rebellion' anfonfeft  tftdfc 
p^oplfc    But  if  he  fliould  be  f-wWrtate  endu^h  to  conatfcr  thetn'a'rff 
difptrfe  thek  armces-ifl  fucha'  mahrter  that  fllertoUM'rtot  face  him 
agaui  in  theneld^  the>  malnediffiqtAty  would  tneit^Be  iurmcruitteaV 
art#rte  o&brie  left  in  his  way fethe^fevuittp^foftoil  of  hii  tbne^dflfc/ 
but  theftmllyof the  Emperor,i  wrach'rauft  te'CTrHhguifcdi  j  after4 
wHeh,-there  is  nothing  further  to  be  apprehended,  'flrice  ho  one  elfev 
Witt  have  iritereft enough  amongft  the  people  to  give  him  any  difturb- 
ance :  arfd  as  the  Invader  could  have  no r 'hopes  fcdrtr  thetfl'ftefe^' 
thttywere  conquered,  ft  he*  will  have  ^hirfg:  to1  fear  from  tn'cW* 
afterwards.'  »•«•  -si ;"!  r.«  .•».•«"'  -.••■'   ''•   -;  ••nf-i?il>  -»:!l  :< '■  :  •       v  '  ./I  v  - 

•  Bat  thecafe  -w very 'different  withr  regafd>  te  "'Kingdoms'  tffct  aW 
boilf  upon  the  fame  model  with  Frsirx^fcr^intfticn,  it  is  an  eafy' 
matter  t6  get  footing  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Barons  i  as  fome  of  them 
wm  always  b>;  ducenteri ted  or  dHaffeifted  uteJeVfu(?h  Oovernrnenrs,  anlt' 
cohfcquetttty>defirdus  'of  Ventage*,  '"fttftt  fiy  wirfo>nr film  a  way; 
into  fuch  States  and  facilitate  the  conqueft  of  them,  for  the  reafbntf 
above  given :  but  ftill  he  will  meet  with  many  difficulties  in  keeping 
pdfleflion,  and  much  oppofition  both  from  thofc  that  he  has  injured," 
and1  thoft  that  have  been  his  friends.  Not  will  it  be  fufficient  ra  this 
cafe  to  extinguhh  the  family  of-  the  hft  reigning  Prince ;  becaufe' 
thole  Batons^  who  are  ftill  left,  will  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  new' 
commdtiohV;  and  as  he  can  neimerTatisfy  nor  exterminate  them,  it' 
will,  not  be  Jong  before  he  lofes  that  acquifition. 

Now  if  Wb  confider  the  conftitutiori  of  the  Kingdom  governed  #y . 
Darius,  we. mall  find' it  in  many  re&e&s.Uke  that  of  the  Turks:,  to 
that  Alexander  was  under  a  necemty  of  ftriking  home  at  firft,  to  • 
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- '    drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  field :  and  as  he  fucceeded  in  his  blow, 
and  Darius  died  loon  after,  he  remained  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  that  State, 
from  the  reafons  before  afiigntd.  And  if  his  Succeffors  had  continued 
united,  they  might  likewife  have  enjoyed  it  in  peace;  .fince  no  otheft*, 
tumults  afterwards  happened  there,  btit  fuch  as  were^tbgeth^^  owinjj; 
to  themfelvcs.  ..  -  But  of  Kingdoms  coriftituted  like  that  ,pf  Fraiicp,  "it  I 
is  impoffibleto  keep  poffeflion  at  fo  eafy  a  rate  :*  witiiefs  the  frequent 
£e£e£tions  of  Spain,  France  and  Greece  from  the  Romans  ?  all  whfcfk 
were  occafioned  by  the  number  of  little  principalities  that,  were  in  a 
manner  interwoven  with  thofe  States :  for  whilft  they  fttbfifted,  the. 
power  which  the  Romans  ufurped  there  was  il  ways  difturbed.  and 
precarious :  but  when  they  were  cxtingtiiflred  kt  laft  by  leAgth  of  time 
and  duration  of  Empire,  the  Rtomam  'ifact'whh;  nothing  further  tot 
moieft  them  in  the  poffeflion  of  thofc  acquifitioiis.  N*y  their  power  was? 
fo  well  eftabltfhed  there  in  the  end,  that  when  the  Civil  wars  broke  out 
and  the  Lieutenants  of  the  fevers}  Provinces  began  td  quarrel  amongff 
themfclves*  every  one  of  them  had  his  party  and  found  meahsita  fecure. 
fome,  of  th^fe  Provinces  to  himfttf,.  According  to  the  authority  He  had' 
acquired  amongft  the  Natives*  who  ho  longer  acknowledged  any  other 
mailers  than  the  Romans,  after  the  nee  of  their'  formef  Priftces*  Waa- 
extindh    Thefe  cireumftances  therefore  being  Ally  conftdefed,  it  is* 
no  great  wonder  that  Alexander  flrould  find  it  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  keep 
po&ffion  of  Afiai.  nor  tin  the  cdntrary,  that  Pyrrhus  and  feveral 
others  fhould  meet  with  fo  many  difficulties  id  ^curing  the  conquefts 
they  had  made  i  for  the  difference  of  their  Succefs  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  good  ft  tadcohduft  of  the  Conquerors,  but  to  the 
diffimilitude  of  the  coaquered  lf]J  ' 

[/}  Of  this,  Mactritvd  gives  a  good  iaftance  in  his  PtUticpl  J)ifc9wrfcs%  Book  iii. 
ch.  12:  where,  he  (peaks  of  thf  diftfrcntcircumftanccs  of  the  Venetians  aadFloxen*» 
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IN  order  to  form  a  tf ue X^S'^^ i^t  ^b«  DpjLrifc  aiid  gcaius  of  dif-r: 
4  iereht  Rations*,  it  is  neceffarjf^  to  compare  tnem  tyith  each  others 
Machiavelm  this  Chapter  draws  a  parallel  befwixt.the  Turks  and  the 
French,  two  people  very  dUffereat  4n  :J hpir.  Cuftoqis,,  fanners,  and 
j  Opinions  :  hegives  re^ioniwtijf  \\ would  :b$f«  difficult  matter  to  make 
a  conqueft  of  Turjtey,,  feut ah  ealypne  j5ftikeep^po(reffionwofat,wli«n^ 
cpnijuered  :  on-the  aper  lvui4i-'-he  pretends  jo  ihew  what  would  Kaon-; 
tribute  toaaeafyand  fpee^y  reductiQaof  France;  and  what  would* 
afterwards  excite  cont^tjaY^fcn^  and  prevent  the  Ufur- 

per  from-  enjoying  it  xn.duietarid  iecuritys    'Bijt.thp  Author  only 
cormders  things  in  on^pbirit.of  Tiewf_and  Qweli^-.  nxeraty  upon  the; 
c^ftituticin  w  &qV&Mpi^  to  tiiink:tlUt,the  Strength 

of  the.  Turftiifrand  ^  upon  the  general 

State  of  'Sjfevery  wl^ich  prey^il&0fn  thofe  Nation j,  and  upon  tne  def-* 
pdtij:  rule  of  one  mail  afdne  ;.  and  tl^atan  ahiblute  Ooy^iiment  firmly 
d^lifhcd^  is  the  only  ^ne  tfjitcan  $z0&0#  .enable  a*  Prince.  to* 

'In '  MamiayePs1  time"  the  'Barons  and  Grandees  of  Prance  were  ftilli 
reganled  as  petty  Princes  who  had  Tome  (hare  in  the  Government  withi 
their  Soyereigii:  and  this  ^^e;occa|on  fosqntiflu^divifions  and  fre- 
quent revolts.    I  c^n't  tefr'hdwever  whejther  'the".. Grand  Signior  is  pot 
as  liable  to1  be,detlironed  as '"a  &}mpf  France.     THe  chief  difference, 
betwixt-  theril is;  that  a  T^Urkifk "l^ptrqrjs  gop^fly  Strangled  by  the 
Janizaries,'  and  a  King' of  Franee'fia&.more  uian  oriqe  been  affaflinated 
by  the  hands  of  a  Fanatic  [g  ].    TJut  Machi%vel  in  this  Chapter,  it 
muft  be  owned,  fpeakp  rather  of  general  revolutions  than  particular 
cafes  :  and  though  indeed  he  h'as  laid  open  fome  pf.the  Sprpgs  of  a 
▼cry  complicated  Machine  •,  yet  he 'doe's  not  feem,  'as  far  as  I  ckh  judge, 
to  nave  difcovered  the  principal  movements.  r  The.  divepfity  of  cli- 
mates, of  aliment,  and  education,  make  a  wide  difference  in  man- 
kind,  as  to  their  manner  of  living  and  thinking.:    Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  an  Italian  Monk. and  a  Chinefc  IjJonze  hardly  feem.  to  be 
animals  of  flier  fame  Species :  the  temperament  of  a  thoughtful  but 
hyjfochondriac  Englifhman,  is  quite  6f  another  call  fronpi  that  of  a 
haughty  and  difdainful  Spaniard ;    and  there  is  as  little  refemblance 
betwixt  a  Frenchman anda  Hollander,  as  betwixt  the  vivacity  of  an. 

[g]  Thcfirft  edition  runs  thus,,"  Ont  etc  aflaflinez  parades  m  Vines,  ou  par  cles 
ttKNifires  que  les  moines  avoicnt  fonnez." 
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Ape  and  the  phlegm  of  a  Tortoife.  It  is  a  very  old  bfcfefvatioh  that 
the  genius  of  the  Eaftern  people  inclincf  lfrn>  to-perfift-  in  ah  obfti- 
hate  attachment  to  their  *ah<jierif  cuffoms.  *  Their  Religion  iaifo,  which 
is  very  different  from  that  *p£  thje  Europsnns,  will  not  Suffer  themfo 
■faVotir  WtfeIs(M  thfey  fcalt thVmj;  in  ent^rprizcs  that  tcjid^o'tft^pit- 
judice  or  their  Sovereigns:  and  they /^W  ffei^y  prohibited  f^rt 
concurring  in  any  meafures  that  ijiay  endanger  their  ^\vi\  or.. reli- 
gious eftablifliments;  *  But  thefe"  Maxims  ferve  rather  to  fecixre: 'the- 
Empire  than  the'SdVeriigh Kimfelf,4  fq^tjiw 
■depofeH,  btit  their  Government hag  never  beenibbv^tbd/*,'  ;x  ]\ 
-  ©n  tluiotfoir  hand,  the  genius  bt  fhe  French*  fo  opgbfite  tti  that 
<of  the:  Muffulmans,  has  either  been*  wfcdlly  or  in  a  great  meafiire 
the  caufe  of  the  frequent  revolutions  which  have"  happened  in  .that 
Kingdom.  Levity  and  inconltaricy  form  the  chara&er  of?  ttatrot^er- 
wife  amiable  people :  they  are'  naturally  reftlefs,  inclined  to  libepti- 
nifm,  and  Apt  to  be  foon  tired  of  every  thing ;  their  love  of  change 
is  tfifibleeven  in  the  inoft*  weighty  and  important  affairs./ '-It  (feemfr  tos 
if  thofe  two  Cardinals,  who4  wlucceffively  governed  the  Jrenclv  ,and 
were  fo  much  both  hated  and  efteemed  by  them,  had  availed  them,- 
f elves  of  MachiaveVs  rules  to' lower  tjb?  authority  of  tUcit  0fan^~ ~ 

ige  ihey  h|i4  of,  the  gfnius  of-  thai  N| 


and  of  the  perfed  knowledge 

'to  avert  the  Storms  with  which  their  princes  were  cpntinualiy,| 
tened  from  the  light  and  defultory  temper  of  their  Subje&s.  /The 
Politics  of  Cardinal  Rich  lieu  were  fplelyjemptpyed  in  humbling,  tjif 
Grandees,  in  orcict  to  increafe  the  power". pf  thq.  King,  and  tq>  xflpfce 
that  the  foundation  of  the  French  ipopifetution  -  and  he  fu^ceejjqdio 
well  in  his  defign,  that  there  are  no  traces  i>ow  left  in  r  ranee  pf  .that 
power  which  the  Barons  and  Gcandees  once  had  there,  and  which 
they  fometimes  abuied.  «    •  i   •• 

Cardinal  Mazarin  followed  the  fleps  of  JRJchlieu,  but  met  with 

great  oppofitiontohis  meafures/.  whii;h  he. furaxounted however, aiuj 

deprived  the  Parliament  of  its  privileges  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  ijt  tis 

at  prefent  but  a  mere  phantom,  which  yet  fometimes  pretends  :to  be 

.a  real  body  *,  but  is  generally  foon  made  fcnfible  of  its  errcf.   . 

The  fame  Policy  that  induced  thofe  Minifters. to  eftablifh  an  abfolut? 
despotic  Government  in  France,  taught , them  likewife  theaddr^fs  to 
amufe  and  encourage  the  natural  levity  of  that  people  in  order  to  make 
them  lefs  formidable  enemies  to  themfelves.  and  .their  Princes/;  the 
love  of  pleafure  and  trifling  foon  wrought  fuch  a  change  in  the  Nation* 
that  a  people  who  had  anciently  fought  fo  bravely  againft  Julius  Cxfar, 
who  had  to  often  fhaken.  off  the  yoke  of  tlje  Hoxnap  Emperors,  who 
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-ufcd  to  call  in  foreigner*  to  tljfir  aici  in  the  time  of,  tJji^V^lois.  foinily, 
who  formed  theipfelves  into  4  X&agqe  againit:  Henry  IV,  ;wrho  were 
continually  caballing  in  every  minority;  this  people  I  fay,  at  prefent 
fpend  their  time  in  nothing  but  imitotjjigjQQw  jfaihian«,  in  varying 
ufiir  tofte,  in  laughing  ope  d*y  at  what  <Jwy  p^ioivitdy  admired  the 
4ay  before j  their  great  affair  i*,jto  itifpife  fic^len^ls  und  inconftaocy 
into  all  that  depend  upon  them,  fto  jchange  their  MiftreHes.,  their 
houfes,  and  diversions. .  .  :,  .,  . ;  .. ■  .»■ 

Beiides,.  the  powerful  armies  that  are  at  prefent  kept  on  foot,  and 
the  number  of  tortrefie^  whiqh  have  been  built  pf  late;  years  in  France, . 
for  ever  feoufcthe  poifofiiop.tf  t\iat  Kingdom  to,  its*;  Sovereigns,  who 
j\qw  have  lathing  to  few  either  from  inteftine.wars,  or  the  attempts  of 
^fiir  neighbours.  ._■  .  >  :,     .         h*        .  \    i     ,  . 

■■'•  C  HA  P.   v:: 

M<W\fwh  State*  #r  Jtrtottpdkies  frgt  ta  ibegwtrptd,  as  Uwi.  unfa  their 
-.:.*•.':    <wn  Laws  before  t key  were  fubdued. 


raysof  ni#nt»nih£  meirii1  Tftfc  fiHV  %  to  Vtf  hi  them'  [ j 
^tefi^'^cnie'in'TCrfi>it'i  and  the^thirdi  to  Tedye  them  In  the  enjoy- 
nfienfoF^tfielr  bldXi^aha'priVileges,  tipon  condition  that  they  will 
become  tributary,  andfpbmit  to  be  governed  by  a  Council  of  State 
•confifting^f  ?  few  of  their  own  Citizens  to  take  care  of  your  intereft 
tfierej'ahd  to  kefep  the  peotJlfcirt :  amitjr and  obedience  [  / J.r  For  that 
CtMtf  iP.Sfehi j  effebKfhed- ;  by  trie  Cdbqnef or, ;  anil  ttiertfc ft  Wholly 
"dependant  :upon  his  favour  and  authority;  wiirnrtUt^atty  efceri!  its  mrriort 
^dtfavoiirs-ttir  fupport  him  :  andthdfe  that  Have  a  mind  to  Iteep  pof- 
feffion  of  a  State  that  has  been  ufed  to  live  in  freedom*  will  always 
find  it  more  eafy  to  accomplish  their  defign  bv  putting  it  under  the 
:iftvfe?nhierit  of  its  own '^iti?eris;  <hkn  by  any  d^^^eans  w^atfoever: 
frhe  condu&  of  the  Spartans,  and  Romans .  may  -(mm  tor  a  prooif  of 
whkt  I  have  here  ktid  down;*   The  former  having  got  polfcflion  of 

Athens  tafd  Thebes,  eftablifhed  an  Oligarchy  in  thofc  two  Cities ;  imd 

•  v    *   .  ._f  .  *  ■ 

f  A]  This  is  a  maxim  with  the  Turks. 

[j J  Artabanus,  King  of  the  Parthians,  afied  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  Selcucu  ; 
tbq  X#pveiiupuf  fit  of  which  being  Democratical,  he  changed  it  into  an  Oligarchy,  sis 
approaching  nearer  to  Royalty.  "  Qui  plebem  primoribus  tradidit,  ex  fuo  u;u.  "Nan 
populi  imperiuin  j-jxta  fibertatem,  paucorum  dominatio regiae  Hbidini  pro;  iof  eft."  Tier. 
AhuhU  vi. 

vet 


y^tth^  aftcJ^^dsloft  tfe»^  dit  'kt^tartitfJlCgti  thettiielves  hi  the 
territories  of  £apufl^Cfctth|ge^  aiidllfctoiuatia  %'tairiing  flie  Cities. 
On  die  contrary,  whet}  they  andeavd^ted  to  keep  pofleflion  of  Greece 
by  governing  aJmoft  in  the  kme  tftaimef  ,thdt  «ne  Bpartah*  had  done, 
«id  faffbrifia  it'  to'dMqytfti!  Jetae*  IvawS'Ahd  Lit«*tiW,  <«£fey  Yterfe 
(kfoatedintht^ao&gln  liidittt  fcfcfott^^ 

of  itainilfctftaify  jtiltes  ip  that  Protfftctt  btffre  4h*y <feiiki effc&ually 
fee u re  it.  And  without  doubt  that  is  the  fafeft:way<  fcfr  totherwHe, 
-whoibever  majtes  fcimfelf  ffltiftef  of  St  fofe-Sfatfei  cp^expeSt  to  be 
juined  by  it  himfclf*  -a*  the  name  4f  L&erty*fcd  the*  temembfance 
of  its  Winer  Laws  irfd  privik^es^'Whkh  neftliei-  irtigdt  of  time, 
iftor  *ny  fcind'tof  betfefe&ions,  cte  4vw^l^tea^,civ4fl  always  Fur- 
nilh  it  with  a  pretence  to  rebeL  So  that  in  fpite  of  all  precautiorif, 
or  provisions  mat  can  be  made  to  the  contrary,  if  the  inhabitants 
are  not  in  fome  manner  ekker  4ivid*d  or  dilperfed  [&];  they  will 
take  every  opportunity  of  aflerting  (heir  ancient  liberties ;  as  the 
Republic  of  Pifa  did;  *IW ^it  .had  continued  fo  ttiany  years%  fuU- 
jedtion  to  the  Florentines.  But  thfc  cafe  is  vtty  different,  where 
Cities  or  Provinces  Jbave  been  ufed  to  live  under  a  Prince,  and  the 
race  of  that  Prince  is  extinQ^  fpr  as#,on  one  hand)  they  ha*c  te*i 
.accuftomed  to  ofcy*  jand  oig  jhe  other*  they  ta^e  , deprived  of  ^ir 
former  Prince,  they  wStt  ^ther  agree  amqngft  thenucl?e^rto  jet  up 
another  of  theit  owji  fc^i '  noy  juiow  how  to  jpyfcrn  like  fne*  State*-: 
from  whence  it  xnuil  Jiec^arUy  come,  tp  pais  dbtt  they  will  be  but 
little  difpofed  t;o  rebel,  and  a  Conqueror  may  not  only  gain  but 
Jecure  thej^r  affections  without  any  great  difficulty.  In  Republics, 
however,  the  r^fentment  of , the  Citizens  runs  much  higher,  and  their 
defire  of  revenge  ia  more!  eager  jtnd  inveterate :  for  the  memory  of 
their  former  Liberty  never  will  nor  canfuffer  them  to  reft  in  peace  : 
fo  that  it  is  the  moft  fecure  way  either  to  ruin  them  entirely,  0f  to 
refide  amongft  them. 

.  [i]  "  QyotKis  oobqordei.agunt,  .{perjiituifParthus  ;.  ubi  diflfenftre,  duqi  fibi  quifque 
contra  rmuJos  fiibAmimVotknt/accitasfn  partem,  aWcrWr  omncs  valcfcit."  Tacit. 
Ibid*— Again,  ■«•  Dddlturg&udft  feptimb  ipoft  Medioncm 'amio,  non  fine  dedecore 
Parthorura,  quo*  unaemtm  tarn  4ra  dtoferitT  Avml.  ii.  One  City  fupported  itfclf  for 
&ven  yean,  againft  the  whole  forte  of  the  Parthians,  only  by  continuing  united*  Thia 
ihewed  the  needfity  of  dividingnt. 
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EXAMEN,    CHAP,    V, 

A  CCORDING  to  Machiavel,  there  is  no  certain  way  to  ficure  the 
"^  pojfelfipn  of  a  free  State  newly  conquered,  hut  to  ruin  it.  To  be 
fure  it  is  an  effectual  method  to  prevent  revolts.  An  Englishman, 
who  was  mad  enough  to  kill  himlelf  fome  years  ago  at  London,  left 
'a  billet  upon  his  table,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to juftify  the  fadt, 
by  faying,  he  had  done  it  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  pain  and  fick- 
nefs  [»].  Is  not  this  exa&ly  the  cafe  of  a  Prince  who  ruins  a  State 
to  prevent  the  lofs  of  it  ?  I  fhall  not  betray  the  caufe  of  virtue  by 
entering  into  a  difpute  with  Machiavel,  in  defence  of  Humanity :  it 
is  ealy  enough  to  refute  him  from  his  own  principles,  from  the  tenets 
of  felf-intereft,  that  conftant  topic  and  marrow  of  his  writings,  that 
Idol  of  his  iniquitous  Politics. 

As  to  his  maxim,  "  that  a  Prince  ought  to  ruin  a  free  State  which 
is  newly  conquered,  in  order  to  fecure  poflcflion  of  it  effectually,* 

[*]  His  Majefty  is  here  fuppofed  to  allude  to  a  Fad,  which  is  thus  related  by  Dr. 
Smollet,  in  his  Hiftorv  of  England  :  "  The  moft  remarkable  incident  that  diftinguiflied 
this  year  (1732)  in  England,  was  a  very  uncommon  inftance  of  Suicide;  an  a£t  of 
defpair,  To  frequent  ajnongft  the  Engli(h,chat  in  other  Countries,  it  is  obje&ed  to  them 
as  a  national  reproach.  Though  it  may  be  generally  termed  the  effect  of  Lunacy,  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  caufes  operating  upon  the  human  body 5  yet  it  feems  in  fome  few 
itiftances  to  have  been  the  refult  of  cool  deliberation — Richard  Smith,  a  Bookbinder 
and  prifoner  for  debt  within  the  Liberties  of  the  King's  Bench,  perfuaded  his  Wife  t» 
follow  his  example,  in  making  away  with  herfelf,  after  they  had  murdered  their  little 
infant.  This  wretched  pair  was  in  the  month  of  April,  found  hanging  in  their  bed* 
chamber,  at  about  a  yard's  diftanee  from  each  other ;  and  in  a  feparate  apartment,  the 
child  lay  dead  in  a  cradle.  They  left  two  papers,  inclofed  in  a  (hort  Letter  to  their 
Landlord,  whofe  kindnefs  they  implored  ia  favour  of  their  dog  and  cat.  They  eves 
left  money  to  pay  the  porter  who  mould  carry  the  inclofpd  papers  to  -the  perfen  they 
were  addrefled  to.  In  one  of  thefe,  the  hufband  thanked  that  perfon  for  the  marks  of 
friendfhip  he  had  received  at  his  hands,  and  complained  of  the  ill  offices  he  had  under- 
gone from  a  different  quarter.  The  other  Paper,  fubferibed  both  by  the  hufband  and 
wife,  contained  the  realons  which  induced  them  to  ad  fuch  a  tragedy  on  themfelves  and 
their  offspring.  This  letter  was  altogether  furprizing,  fprthe  calm  fefolution,  the  good 
humour,  and  propriety  with  which  it  was  written.  They  declared,  that  they  withdrew 
themfelves  from  poverty  and  rags ;  evils  which,  through  a  train  of  unlucky  accidents, 
were  become  inevitable.  They  appealed  to  their  neighbours  for  die  induftry  with 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  earn  a  livelyhood :  they  juftified  the  murder  of  their 
child,  by  faying,  it  was  lets  cruelty  to  take  her  with  them,  than  to  leave  her  friendlefi 
in  the  world,  expofed  to  ignorance  and  mifery :  they  profeffed  their  belief  in  an  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Fountain  of  Goodnefs  and  Beneficence,  who  could  not  poffibly  take 
-delight  in  the  mifery  of  his  creatures  c  they  therefore  refigned  up  their  lives  to  him, 
without  any  terrible  apprchenfioas  ;  fubmitting  themfelves  to  what  in  his  goodnefs  he  : 
ihould  appoint  them  after  their  death. — Thefe  two  unfortunate  Suicides  had  always  been 
induftrious  and  frugal,  invincibly  honeft,  and  remarkable  for  conjugal  affeftion. 
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I  fbould  be  glad  to  know  for  what  purpofe  he  undertook  that  con- 
qtieft.    If  it  was  to  increafe  his  power,  and  make  himfelf  more  for-- 
midable,  the  obfervation  of  this  rule  will  produce  a  very,  contrary 
tffeift :  for,  after  fuch  a  conqueft  has  coft  him  i&menfe  fuW'^f 
•rfioney,  he  ruins  the  State  that  might'  otherwife*  have  indemnifiejl 
him.    The  acquifition  of  a  plundered  and 'depopulated  Country,  caiv- 
not  make  any  Prince  more  powerful 'than4  he  was  before;  nor  would* 
Be  become  more  formidable,  though  poflefied  of  aH  the  vaft  de&rfe 
tyf  Africa 5  except  Tygereand  Lions, 'arid  e^rtx^diTw,  Cpuld  fupply 
the  want  of  human  fubje&s,  of  opulent  towns;  of  navigable  rivers,  of 
pprts  full  t>f  (hipping,  of  induftrioys?  Citiiens,  of  regular  troops,  and 
Sh  (hort,  of  all'  thofe  other  neceflaries  and  convemencid?  of  fciffe, . 
^Vhich  are1  to  be  met  with  in  'k  flouriihing  well" peopled  Country, . 
■Every  body  muft  allow,  that  the  ftirngth  of  a  State  does  riqt  corij- 
fift  in  the  largenefs  of  its  territories,  brit  in  the  nttmbfer  of  its, in- 
habitants;   Let  us  compare  Holland  with  Ruffia.    The  former  con^ 
jfifts  only  of  marfliy  and  barren  Iflfc*,  that  are  borrowed  frbfti  the 
Sea ;  it  is  a  little  Republick,  not  above  forty-eight  leagues  in  length, 
trid  forty  in  Breadth  r  but  this  little'  body,  is  nothing  but  nerves  ;  it$ 
inhabitants  are  numberlefs,  and  tficir  indijftryv  has  made .  them  ex- 
ceeding opulent  and  powerful.     They  {hook  off  the  yoke  of-  Spain, 
#hen  it  was  the  moft  formidable  MctaSarfchy in  Europe. 
'  rThis  Republic  extends  its  commerce  to1  the  uttennoftbqunds  q$ 
the  world,  and  takes  rank  immediately  after  crowned  heads :  in  time 
of 'War,,  it  can  fend  out  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  [^],  e^clufivc 
of  a  very  powerful  and  well  appointed  navy. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  upon  Ruflia.  Here,  an  immenfe.  trad:, 
of  land  prefents  itfelf  to.  our  view  ;.but  it  is  like  the  world  emerging 
out  of  its  Chaotic  ftate.  This  Country  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by 
Great  Tartary  and  die .  Indies,  and  on  another,  by  the  Black  §ea  and 
Hungary  :  its  frontiers  extend  as  fat.  as  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Cour- 
land.;  and  on  the  North- weft  it  is  bounded  by  Sweden :  the  breadth 
ok  it  is  about  three  hundred  German  miles  [/>],  and  the  length  aboiA 
fix  hundred.  It  abounds  with  torn,  and  produces  ali  manner  of  profc 
yifions  that  ar$  neceflary  for  the  life  of  man,  efpeciaily  about  Mos- 
cow* and  towards  Little  Tartary*  and  yet  notwithftaniding  all  thefe 
advantages*,  there  afe  not  above  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  in  it, 

{*}  The  Dutch  had  130*000  mep  ia  pay  fqmetim?h  ja  the  laft  war  thejr*were  en«' 

gaged  in,'  which  ended  in  the  peace  pf,  Utrecht. .         t         -  ;.    ,     . 

lp]  A  German  mile  is  reckoned  equal  to  about  five'Engliflw 
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The  .Strength  of  a  State,  as  I  faiji  before,  do*es  nQt^niiftinatar^ 
«rteni  of -territory,  or  the  pofleflion  of  irnmpi>iTe  tracts  of  unculti- 
vated arid  uninhabited  lands ;  but  in  the  riches  and  number  of  0  its 
Siihje&s.  It  is  the  interefl  of  a  Prince,  therefore,  to  people  a. Country, 
and  not  to  lay  it  Wafte  and  depopulate  it.  But  if  Machiavel's  cruel 
arid  wicked  principles  inlpire  us  .with,  horror  on  one  hand  ?  the  weak* 
ndis  Of  hiS  drgnmentitton  is  Certainly  much  to  be  pitied  on  the  pthqf.: 
'and  it  would  have  been  more  commendable  in  him  if  he  had  learned 
to  feafbi}  well  himfelf,  inftead  of  pretending  to  injlruft  others  in  hip 
iftohttrous'  fcyflsem  of  Politics.  ',  ;  ,  .,   .    ,  .  -,-r 

His  third  Maxim  is,  "  that  a  Prithee  ought  to  rejde  in  a  free  Staff 
tlaf&ds  been  newhcpffquereiT'l  This  indeed  is. fome thing  more  auft 
tiefate'thah  the  others:  but  |  have  already  £hewn  the  inconvenience 
that  may  attend  it  in  the  third  chapter  pf  this  e#ay.  For  my  own  jpai% 
I'think  a  Prince  who  has  cpnqy'sred  a  free  State,  after  he  had  juft 
reafori  to.  make  war  upon  it,  ought  to  content  himfelf  with  having 
chaftifedit  in  a  proper  manner,  and  afterwards  to.reftore  its  former 
liberties  and  privileges.  Few  people,  perhaps,  will  be  of  this  opiT 
hibftV  thofe  mat  afe  inclined  to  aft  otherwise,  may" keep  pofleflion  of 
their  new, conqu?fts  by  quartering  ftrong  garrifons  upon  the  principal 
tiiwns,  and  leaving  the  Natives  to  enjoy  their  liberties  at.iarge  in 
6thef  relpedts.  Infatuated  as  we  are !  we  graip  at  all,  a$  Jjf  we  had 
aft  Eternity  to  eAjoy  it  in |  not  conjidefing  fhe  fhortnefs  of  hnnui} 
fife,  and  that  whilft  we  think  we'  are  labouring  for  ourfclves/it 
dfteiri  happens  that  we  are  toiling  ;only  for  unworthy  or  ungrateful 
SuccefTors.  ..".'"  .....-.,> 


tyfnew  'Principalities  acquired  fy  ones  own  conduct  and  arms* 


IT  ought  riot  to  appear  ftrange to  any  one,  if  in  what  I  atn  going 
to  lay  concerning  Principalities  and  Princes  and  States,  altogether 
ney,  I  (hdl  quote  great  and  eminent examples :  for  as  mahkind  in 
general  are. apt  to  tread  in  the.tfootftcps  and  imitate  the  adtfons  of 
others  j  yet  (ince  it  is  not  poffiblc  to  keep  exa&ly  the  fame  route; 
nor  to  come  up  entirely  to  that  pattern  of  virtue  and  excellence  which 
they  have  propofedto  themfeltes,  a  w&mfcn  ought'always  to  fallow, 
the  traces  of  thofe  illuftrious  Perfbnages  whofe  a&ions  are  moft  vtorthy 

Z^zi   .  '  '-     'of 
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of  his  imitation  t  fo  that  if  he  cannot  equal*  he  may  at  leaft  in  fome 
meafefe  refemble  diem;  like  fkilful  Archers,  who  being  rather  .at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  their  mark,  and  knowing  that  their  Bow 
will  not  carry  point  blank  fo  far*  commonly  take  aim  above  it ;  not 
out  of  any  expectation  that  their  arrow  will  fly  diredly  to  fuch  a 
-height,  but  by  making  that  allowance  for  the  diftance  of  the  obje&,, 
to  come  as  near  it  as  they  can. 

I  fay  then,  that  the  pofTeflion  of  a  Principality  newly  acquired  by 
one  wno  was  not  a  Prince  before,  is  more  or  lefs  difficult  to  be  main- 
tained, in  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  the  perfon  that  acquires  it*. 
Now  as  it  argues  a  great  (hare  of.  valour  and  condu£tr  oz  *f  good 
fortune  at  lcaft,  to  raife  one's  felf  from  a  private  condition  to  the  rank 
of  a  Prince ;  either  that  valour  and  conduit*  of  that  good  fortune,,  in 
all  probability,  will  enable  the  fame  perfon  to  fumount  many  otfcer 
eniuing  difficulties.  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  as  have 
trufted  the  leaft  to  fortune,  have  fupported  themfelves  the  longeft  in 
their  acquisitions  :  and  this  is  more  eafily  done  by  fuch  as  having  no 
dominions  of  their  own,  are  obliged  td  refide  pcrfonally  upon  their 
conquefts. 

The  moft  eminent  of  thoie  that  have  made  themfelves  Princes  by 
dint  of  their  own  Virtues  are  Mofes*  Cyrus,  Romulus,  Thefeus,  and 
feme  others  of  that  clafs.    And  though  Mofes  might  have  been  ex* 
cepted,  as  he  was  the  immediate  Miniker  of  God V  commands,  yet 
he  certainly  deferves  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  grace  that  made 
him  worthy  of  communing  with  God.    But  if  we  confider  the  actions 
of  Cyrus  and  other  fuch  Conquerors  and  Founders  of  Monarchies* 
we  (hall  find  them  very  extraordinary  indeed  :  and  if  we  examine 
their  lives  and  particular  inftitutjons,  they  will  appear  not  altogether 
unlike  thofe  of  Mofes,  though  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  an  Al- 
mighty Mafter :  for  they  don't  feem  to  have  been  obliged  to  fortune 
for  any  thing  more  than  opportunity,  which. enabled  them  to  intro- 
duce and  eftablifh   fuch  kinds  of  Government  as  they  thought  fit : 
and  as  their  virtue  could  never  have  diftinguiihed  itfelf  without  oppor- 
tunity ;  fo  without  virtue  the  opportunity  would  have  happened  in 
vain.     It  was  neceflary  therefore  that. Mofes  fhould  find  the  Children 
of  Ifirael  in  a  State  of  Slavery  and  oppreflioa  amongft  the  Egyptians ; 
that  fo  in  order  to  fhake  off  that  yoke,  they  might  be  the  more  readily 
difpofed  to  follow  him.     It  was  fortunate  for  Romulus  that'  he  was 
thrown  out  of  Alba  and  expofed  to  wild  beafts  in  his  infancy j  otherwife 
he  had  never  thought  of  making  himfelf  the  Founder  and  King  of 
Rome.     It  happened  luckily  for  Cyrus  that  he  found  the  Perfians  dif- 
4  contented 
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contented  under  die  tyranny  of  the  Medes;   and  the  Medes  grown 
4p&  and  effeminaCe  by  a  long  interval  of  peace;   Thefeus  could  never 
have  made  himfelf  fo  renowned  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  found  the 
Athenians  difperfed  and  fcattered  abroad  as  they  were  [  q  ].     Such 
occafions  made  thefe  great  men  fuccefsful  y  and  their  wifdom  taught 
them  how  to  improve  thofe  opportunities  to  the  reputation  and  deli- 
verance of  their  refpe£tive  Countries-    It  is  a  difficult  matter  indeed 
for  other  people  to  raifc  themfelves  to  dominion  in  the  fame  heroic 
manner  that,  they  did :  but  when  they  fucceed,  it  is  very  eafy  tp 
maintain  it..    The  difficulties  that  occur  in  acquiring  dominion  arijfe 
ki  feme  meafure  from  the  new  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  which  thfey 
are  forced  to  introduce  for  the  eftabliftimcnt  of  their  Sovereignty,  and 
fequrity  of  their  per-fons  :  it  muft  be  confidered  that  of  all  undertak- 
ings, the  moil:  arduous,  the  mod  dangerous,  and  the  moft  liable  to 
nufcarry,  is  the  introduction  of  new  Laws..    For  he  that  introduces 
them  will  be  fure  to  make  all  thofe  his  enemies  who  live  to  their  Stiti^- 
fattion  under  the  fhelter  and  protection  of  their  old  inftitutions ;  aHd< 
will  be  but  coolly  fupported  by  fuch  as  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  new 
ones  :.  which  coolnefs  proceeds  partly  from  the  fear  they  itand  in  6f 
their  adverfaries,  who  have  the  old  Laws  en  their  fide;  and  partly 
from  a  fort  of  diffidence  and  incredulity  that  is  natural  to  mankind,, 
who  for  the  moft  part,,  have  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  new  eftab- 
lifhments  till  they  are  recommended  by  fufficient  experience.    From. 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  When  his  enemies  have  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  themfelves  againft  him,  they  do  it  vigoroufly  and  with 
advantage :  whilft  he,  on  the  contrary,,  will  find  himfelf  fo  faintly 
defended,,  that  both  he  and  his  adherents  will  be  in  danger  of  perill- 
ing together.    But  for  a  fuller  difcuffion  of  this  matter,  it  is  neceflary 
to  enquire  whether  thofe  that  attempt  fuch  innovations  ftand  upon 
their  own  bottom,  or  depend  upon  others ;  that  is,  whether  they  have- 
recourse  to  exhortations  and  entreaties,  or  to  force  and  arms  in  the 
condudb  of  their  enterprise  :  for  in  the  firft  cafe  they  almoft  always 
mifcarry ;  but  when  they  truft  to  their  own  ftrength,  and  have  power 
to  enforce  the  observation  of  their  ordinances,  they  feldom  or  never 
fail  of  fuccefs..    Hence  it  came  to  pafs  that  all  the  Prophets  who 
were  fupported  by  an  armed  force,  fucceeded  in  their  undertakings ; 

[q ]  He  was  the  firft  that  collected  them  into  one  City.  See  Plutarch's  Lift  of 
Tljcfeus*  "  It  Teems  (fays  Pliny  the  younger  to  Trajan,  in  his  Panegyric  upon  that 
Emperor)  as  if  our  military  difcipline  had  been  corrupted  on  purpofe  that  ypi*  might 
have  the  glory  of  reftoriag  it/'  Corrupjta  eft  difcipliaa  caftrorum*  ut  tu  cojcre^tor 
cmendatorque  contingerei*. 

wfcittU 
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whilft,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  had  not  fuch  a  fprce  tft.truft  to, 
.were  defeated  and  deftroyed  [r]  :  for  befides'what  has  been  already 

[r]  The  original  Italian  runs  thus,  "  Di  qui  nacque  che  tutti  li  Prefeti  armati  y&r 
•fcro,  e  li  difarmati  rovinarono,"  which  the  Editor  of  the  old  Engltfh  tranflation  in  1 675 
has  rendered  thus,  "  For  further  eviction,  the  Scripture  (hews  us,  that  thofe  of  the 
.Prophets  whofe  arms  were  in  their  hands,  and  had  power  to  compel,  fucceeded  better 
in  the  reformations  which  they,  defigned:  whereas  Jthofe  who  came  only  with  exhor- 
tation and  good  language,  fufrered  martyrdom  and.banifhment."    This  is  taking  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  with  the  original :  but  .that  is  not  the  point  at  prefent.    Amdot  de  la 
'HoufTaye  has  tranflated  the  paflage  in  this  manner,  4C  De  la'vient'que  tous  les  Princes 
quefai  nonrnuz  ont  vaincu,  aiant  les  armes  a  la  main ;  •&  ont  peri  etant  defarmez."— - 
aylvefter  Telius's  Latin  tranflation  of  it  is  as  follows,  "  Hinc  fedhim  eft,  quos  prse- 
dixi mus  armis  inftru&os,  cos  ouines  vidoriam  reportafle;  porroinermes  domitos  periiHe." 
Now  though  all  xhe  Italian  Editions  of  Machiavel's  works  that  I  have  feen  (which  are 
not  many  indeed)  fay  Profeti,  and  die  oW  EnglHh  verfion  fays  Prophets ;  yet  there  is 
.feme  room  to.fufpcft  from  the  qui  fai  nonrnuz  of  the  FreAtb,  and  the  quos  pradutfmta 
.of  the  Latin,  .that  J>oth  the  laft  translators  followed  feme  old  copy  qf"  ,MachiaveT.s 
Works,  where  the  word  w^s  prefati,  which  forae  Printer,  by  miftakc,-  might  afterwards 
convert  into  profeti,  and  fo  miflead  others.     Every  one  knows  fuch  blunders  have  been 
committed  more  than  once  or  twice.     But  if  it  was  originally  and  intentionally  written 
Profeti,  the  author  is  guilty  of  afierting  a  faUhood  (as  might  bo  (hewn  at'  large^if  it 
was  neceffary)  except  he  meant  the  Founders  of  Seds,  and  Teachers  of  falfe  Religion: 
and  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  reckon  up  many  of  thofe  that  haye.fucceeded  by  dint 
of  an  armed  force  alone,  if  we  leave  out  Mahomet  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.     Mofes  and 
•his  fuQcefibrs  depended  chiefly  upon  exhortation,  and  doctrine  founded  upon  reafoh  j  as 
did  JefusiChrift  aHq,  .and  his  Apoftles  :  which  gave  Tertutlian"  occafion  to  fay,  "  non 
4t  ft  Religion  is  cogere  Religionera,  .quae  fpontt  Aifcipi.  debet,  pop.  vi,".    Aftd  it  is  very 
.remarkable,  that  the  Civil  Power  did  not  favour  Chriftianity  for  thjge  whQl$,  centuries 
after  Our  Saviour's  birth :  fo  that  his  Religion,  though  planted  and  propagated  by  peace- 
able, unarmed,  and  illiterate  men,  triumphed  over  all  the  rage  and  opposition  of  a  per- 
*et&and.obftinate*world.     Sanguis  Martyrum  eft  femen  Ecclefiee.— There  is  no  doubt 
but  Our  Saviour,  who  had  all  the  powers  of  nature  at  command,  could  have  had  Unions 
of  Angels  to  fupport  his  Million,  or  to  deftroy  his  Perfecutors,  if  he  had  thought  fit : 
but  he  came  to  feck  and  to  fave ;  not  to  perfecute  and  deilroy ;  to  court  and  convince  by 
-do&rine,  by  miracles  and  Aifterings  $  by  appeals  to  the  reafon  and  fenfes  of  mankind  ; 
not  to  ufe  violence,  or  compei<hem  to  come  in,  as  fome  others  have  done  under  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  text. — The  genius  of  the  Christian  Religion,  is  mild,  gentle,  long-fufi* 
firings  peaceable,  full  of  mercy  and  charity,  intended  for  the  reformation  and  welfare,  not 
for  the  fcourgc  and  deftru&ion  of  men.     Accordingly,  when  foine  of  the  Difciples 
would  have  had  our  great  Prophet  call  down  fire  from  Heaven  to  confume  the  Sama- 
ritans, he  rebuked  them,  and  told  them,  ihey  knew  not  what  manner,  of  Spirit  they  were 
cf\  for  the  Son  of  Man  was  not  come  to  diftroy  men's  lives,  hut  to  fave  them.— -Some,  indeed, 
of  the  old  Prophets,  were  fent  with  an  armed  force  to  fupport  their  miffion  ;  which  was 
jioMo  make  converts,  or  to  eftablifli  any  particular  Do&rine,  but  to  cut  off,  or  exter- 
minate finful  nations,  when  the  meafure  of  their  iniquities  was  fulfilled.     But  it  is  as 
true,  that  Jonas  was  fent  only  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites ;  and  that  many  others  whom 
the  author  of  the  Kpiitle  to  the  Hebrews  enumerates,  inftead  of  cutting  peoples  throats, 
wrought  righteoufntfs,  through  Faith  fuhdued  Kingdoms,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  aliens,  tec.     So  that  Machiavel's  aflertion,  that  armed  Prophets  have  always  fucxeeded, 
and  unarmed  ones  been  defeated,  does  not  hold  cither  way  in  general :  if  yet  he  reaHy  de- 
f  gncd  to  fptak  of  Profits,  which  is  fubinitted  to  the  Reader. 

faid, 
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&id,  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  be  fickle  and  inconftant  in  their 
opinions ;  and  though  it  may  be  an  ea/y  matter  to  perfuade  them  to 
believe  a  thing  at  firft,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  long  in  that- 
perfuafion  :  upon  which  account,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  fo  appointed,, 
as  to  be  in-  a  condition  to  make  them  believe  by  force,  when  they 
will  no  longer  believe  of  themfelves.  Neither  Moles  [  s  ]l  nor. Cyrus,, 
nor  Thefeus,nor.  Romulus,  could .'ever  have  caufed  their  inftitutions  to- 
have  been  long  obferved,  if  they  had  not  been  armed :  in  our  own  times 
Girolamo  Savonarola  the  Dominican  was  deftroyed  when  the  multi-- 
tude  began  to  fall  off  from  him ;  becaufe  he  had  neither  power  to  keep 
thofe  fteady  in  their  perfuafion  who  acknowledged  his  Miffion,  nor 
to  make  others  believe- who  denied  it  [  /.  ].     Such  perfons,  therefore, . 

[s]  Whoever  reads  the  Bible  carefully  and  attentively  (fays  Jftafchlavel,  Book  iii. 
Chap.  xxx.  of  his  Political  Difc$urfis)  will  fee  that  Mofes,  in  order  to  render  his  laws 
inviolable,  was  obliged  to  put  a  great  number  of  men  to  death,  who  oppofed  him  out 
of  Envy :  for  having  aflemblcd  the  Sons  of  Levi,  he  fpoke  to  them  in  this  manner  : 
"  Thus  faith  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  Put  every  man  Ma  Sword  by  hi*  fide,  and  go  in 
and  .oat  from  gate  to  gate,  throughout  the  Camp,  and' flay  every  man  his  brother,  and 
every  man  his  companion,  and  every  man  his  neighbour.  And  the  children  of  Levi  did  ; 
according  to  the  words  of  Mofes;  and  there  feu  of  the  people  that  day  about  three 
'  tbou&nd  men."  Extd.  xxxii.  27. 

[f]  ••  It  may  here  be  proper  (fays  Voltaire  in  his  Gtntral  Hiftory  of  Eftrofy  vol.  ii. 
p,  iii..)  to  give  fome  attention  to  an  extraordinary  fa£b,  which  at  that  time  (viz/  about 
the  year  1498)  exerci fed  the  credulity  of  Europe,  and  difplayed  the  Power  of  Phanaticifra. 
There  was  a  Dominican  Friar  at  Florence,  named  Jerome  Savonarola  :  this  man  was 
one  of  thofe  Preachers*  whofe  talent  in  haranguing  from  the  Pulpit,  makes  them  believe 
they  are  able  togovern  nations  f  one- of  thoft  Theologians,  who,  after  writing  com- 
ments upon  the  Apocalypfe,  imagine  they  are  endowed  with  the  gift  of  Prophecy.  He 
dfre&ed^  he  preached,  *  he  heard  confeffions,  he  wrote ;  and  in  a  fret  City,  ncccflarily 
divided  into  factions,  he  wanted  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party. 

As  foon  as  the  principal  Citizens  knew  that  Charles  VIII.  was  projecting  an  expev  - 
dttion  into  Italy,  he  foretold  itj  and  the  common  people  thought  him  infpircd/  •  He 
declaimed  againft  Pope  Alexander  \  he  likewife- encouraged  fuch  of  histrountry-men  as 
oppofed  the  Medici,  and  had  fpilt  the  blood  of  the  friends  of  that  family.     No  man  in  . 
Florence  ever  had  a  greater  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  vulvar.     He  was  become  a 
kind  of  Tribune  of  the  People^  by  getting  Artificers  admitted  into  the  Magiftracy. 

To  be  revenged  on  him,  the  Pope  and-  the  Medici  had  recourfe  ta the  feme  arms  that 
he  made  ufe  of:  they  fenta  Francifcan  <Kriar  to-preach  againft  him  v  as^the  Order  of 
St.  Francis  hated  that  of  St.  Dominic,  full  as  much  as  the  Guelphs  had  everhafctf  the 
Ghibelines.  The  Francifcan  fuccceded  in  making  the  Dominican  odious :  upon  which, 
the  two  Orders  cante  to' open  war.  At  laft  a  Dominican  offered  to  walk  through  a 
kindled  pile-of  wood,  in  order  to  ptove  the  fan&ty  of  Savonarola.  A  Francifcan  like- . 
wife  propofed  the  fame  Ordeal  to  ph^re  hkh  an  impoftor.:  Thetpeople  naturally  greedy 
of  fuch  fpe&ades,  iniifted  upon  this  being  exhibited  5  and  thefcf  agiftrates  were  obliged  to 
comply.  Their  minds  were  <ft  ill  prepofieffed  with  theold  fabie  of  Aldobrandinus,  furnamed 
Prtrus  fateus,  who  in  the  eleventh  century*'  had  pafied  and  re-pafled  over  burning  coals  in 
the  midit  of  two  piles  of  wood,  and  the  partifana  of  Savonarola  made  no  doubt  bu< 
God  would  do  for  a  Dominican,  what  he  had  done  for  a  BenediOine.    The  contrary 

Will* 
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-will  always  find  great  dangers  and  impediments  in  the  way  to  the 
.accomplifhment  of  their  defigns,  and  it  will  require  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  virtue  and  courage  to  furmount  them  :  but  when  that  4s 
once   done,   and   they  have  extinguished  thofe  that  envied  their 

faction  expected  as  much  in  favour  of  the  Francifcaa.  The  piles  were  fet  on  fire,  and 
the  Champions  entered  the  lifts  in  the  prefence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people. 
But  when  they  faw  the  flames,  they  both  trembled  ;  and  their  common  fear  fuggefted 
to  them  a  common  evafioiu  The  Dominican  would  not  mount  the  pile,  except  he  had 
the  Hoft  in  his  hand :  and  the  Francifcan  pretended,  that  this  was  a  condition  which  had 
-not  been  agreed  upon.  They  both  infifted  obftinately  upori  their  point,  and  by  thus 
helping  each  other  out  of  the  fcrape,  the  public  were  deprived  of  the  (hocking  comedy 
they  had  fo  greedily  expeded.  Upon  which,  the  mob  was  fo  incenfed  by  the  party  of 
the  Francifcans,  that  they  wanted  to  lay  hold  on  Savonarola  which  the  Magistrates 
perceiving,  ordered  him  to  withdraw :  but  though  he  had  the  Pope,  the  fadion  of  the 
Medici,  and  the  People  againft  him,  he  refufed  to  obey. 

He  was  therefore  apprehended,  and  put  feven  times  to  the  torture.  The  extrad  of 
•his  depofition  fays,  that  he  acknowleged  himfelf  to  be  a  falfe  Prophet,  and  a  Cheat,  who 
had  abufed  the  fecret  of  Auricular  confeffions,  as  well  as  thofe  that  were  revealed  to  him 
1>y  his  brethren.  Might  he  not  well  own  himfelf  an  Impoftor  ?  Is  not  -a  perfon  that 
pretends  to  infpiration,  and  yet  concerns  himfelf  in  State  intrigues,  convi&ed  of  being 
<a  Cheat  ?  Perhaps  he  was  more  of  a  Phanatic.  The  human  imagination  is  capable  of 
joining  thefe  two  extremes  which  feem  fo  oppofite.  If  Juftice  alone  had  condemned 
nim,  imprifonment  and  penance  would  have  been  fufficient :  but  the  fpirit  of  party  was 
•concerned  in  the  affair.  Accordingly,  he  and  two  other  Dominicans  were  lentenced 
to  the  flames  which  they  had  fo  boldly  defied :  they  were  ftrangled,  however,  before 
they  were  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  partifans  of  Savonarola  did  not  fail  to  attribute 
miracles  to  him  ;  the  laft  fhift  of  the  adherents  of  an  unhappy  Chief.  It  muft  not  be 
forgot,  that  when  hejwas  condemned,  Alexander  VI.  fent  him  a  plenary  indulgence." 

According  to  Machiavel,  who  fpeaks  of  him  with  great  reverence,  he  had  perfuaded 
the  people  of  Florence,  that  he  converfed  with  God.  See  chap.  xi.  1.  L  of  his  Political 
Difcourfes^  towards  the  end  ;  and  Nardi  fays,  in  his  Hijiory  of  Florence,  lib.  2.  that 
thofe  of  Savonarola's  party  were  called  Piagnoni^  that  is,  Weepers,  or  Hypocrites ;  and 
his  enemies,  Arrabiati*  that  is,  madmen,  or  Indifciplinabk.  Many  writers  mention  him 
with  much  refpedt,  as  a  truly  devout  and  holy  man,  who  was  perfecuted  only  for 
preaching  boldly  againft  the  flagitious  life  of  Alexander  VI.  and  the  vices  of  the  times. 

Whilft  he  was  in  prifon,  he  wrote  his  Meditations  upon  the  30th  and  51ft  Pfa/ms,  and 
jl  book,  de  Triumpho  Cruris.  He  alfo  prophefled  the  deftru&ion  of  Rome  and  Florence, 
and  the  Reformation  of  the  Church.  Joannes  Fr.  Picas  de  Mirandola,  and  Marfilius 
Ficinus,  have  written  in  his  defence,  and  celebrated  him  as  a  Prophet.  Befides  the 
pieces  ahove-mentioned,  he  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  50th,  70th,  and  71ft  Pfalms  ; 
Sermons  upon  Ezekiel,  Amos,  Haggaiy  ice.  an  ExpoJHion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  many 
other  works.  Luther  called  him  the  Forerunner  of  the  Reformation ;  and  Beza  has  in- 
ferted  him  in  his  Catalogue  of  famous  men.  The  following  Epitaph  was  written  upon 
llim  by  Flaminius: 

Dum  fera  flamma  tuos,  Hieronyme,  pafcitur  artus, 

Rcligio  flevit  dilaniata  comas. 
Flevit,  &  O  dixit,  crudeles  parcite  Aasnnue, 

Parcrte,  funt  tfto  vifcera  noftra  rogo, 

'See  Collier's  Dictionary,  and  fomc  curious  .Anecdotes  relating  to  him  in  the  General 
Di&.  vol.  ix.  p.  83.  &  fcq. 

riling 
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riling  greatnefs,  they  will  be  held  in  veneration,  and  afterwards  not 
only  maintain  their  power,  bur  live  in  fecurity,   honour  and  hap- 

.  pinefs  [  u  1. 

To  theie  great  and  remarkable  examples  I  will  add  another  5  not 

'  fo  confpicuous  perhaps,  but  yet  fuch  a  one  as  fliall  bear  fome  pro- 
portion and  reiemblance  to  the  reft,  and  may  fuffice  for  all  others 
of  the  like  nature  :  I  mean  that  of  Hiero  the  Syracufan.  This  man 
raifed  himfelf  from  a  private  condition  to  be  Prince  of  Syracufe;  for 

.  which  he  was  obliged  to  fortune  ho  further  than  for  indulging  him 
with  a  proper  opportunity :  for  the  Syracufans  being  oppreffed  made 
choice  of  him  to  he  their  General ;  in  which  command  he  behaved 
himfelf  fo  much  to  their  fatisfadtion,  that  they  afterwards  thought 
him  worthy  to  rule  over  them.  And  indeed  fo  eminent  Yfcre  his 
virtues  even  whilft  he  was  in  a  private  ilation,  that  fuch  authors  as 
♦fpeak  of  him  all  allow,  that  he'  wanted  nothing  but  a  Kingdom  to 
make  him  a  complete  Prince.  He  difbanded  the  veteran  troops,  and 
raifed  a  frefh  army :  he*. quitted  his  former  alliances  and  contracted 
others  :  and  having  fecured  the  affe&ions  of  new  friends,  and  a  new 
Soldiety,  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  eredt  fuch  a  fuperftru&ure 
upon  that  foundation  as  he  thought  fit :  fo  that  although  he  met  with 
many  difficulties  in  acquiring  that  Principality,  he  found  few  or  none 
in  maintaining  it. 

EX  A  MEN.    CHAP.    VI. 

TF  mankind  .had  been  born  without  paflions,  Machxavel  might  have 
*.  been  in  fome  meafure  excufable  for  endeavouring  to  fupply  that 
want  by  infpiring  them  irtto  us,  like  another  Prometheus  who  had 
ftolen  fire  from  Heaven  to  animate  creatures  of  his  own  making.  But 
that  is  not  the  cafe;  no  man  is  without  paflions :  when  they  arc 
kept  within  proper  bounds,  they  conftitute  the  life,  and  Soul  of  Society  j 
but  if  they  break  loofe,  they  tend  to  the  fubverfion  of  it. 

Of  all  the  paflions  that  tyrannize  over  the  heart  of  man,  there  is 
none  more  ruinous  to  the  peribn  himfelf  who  is  under  their  domi- 
nion, more  oppoiite  to  the  laws  of  Humanity,  or  more  fatal  to  the 
repofe  of  mankind,  than  irregular  ambition  and  an  exceflive  deiirc  of 
falfe  glory.  A  private  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  born  with 
fuch  a  dilpofition  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  a  madman.  He  never  has 
any  enjoyment  of  the  prefent,  but  continually  depends  upon  future 

[//]  See  the  Poiiti:ul  Difconrfcs^  book  iii.  chap,  xxx* 
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thhes  t  nothing  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  his  longings ;  the  gall  of  am- 
t&ioft  gives  a  tinge  to  his  whole  life,  and  embitters  every  pleafure. 

An  ambitious  Prince  is.  ftill  more  unhappy  than  a  private  man : 
ftft  his  folly  being  proportionable  to  his  greatnefs,  is  more  vague, 
Ittibre  ungovernable,  and  harder  to  be  foothed.  The  paffions  of  pri- 
vate men  are  enflamed  only  with  a  defire  of  particular  honours  or 
grandeur  j  but  the  ambition  of  Princes  afpires  to  whole  Provinces 
and  Kingdoms :  and  as  it  is  an  eafier  matter  to  obtain  civil  honours 
tad  employments,  than  to  conquer  nations,  the  thirft  of  private 
ftieft  is  not  fo  difficult  to  be  allayed  as  that  of  Princes.  Machiavel 
propofes  the  examples  of  Mofes,  of  Cyrus,  Romulus,  Thefeus,  and 
Hiero,  for  their  imitation :  and  one  might  eafily  eke  out  this  cata- 
logue to  a  much  greater  length,  by  adding  the  founders  of  feveral 
:  Seas,  as  Mahomdt  in  Afia,  Mango  Copac' in  America  [  v  ],  Odin 

lit]  The  kingdom  of  Peru,  (fays  Sir  XV.  Temple)  deduced  its  original  from  Mango 
.  Cfcpfcc,  and  his  wife  arid  Sifter  Coya  Mama,  who  are  faid  td  have  appeared  firft  in  that 
-  Country,  near  a  vaft  Lake,  which  is  ftill  facred  with  them,  upon  that  occafion. 
.,.   Before  that  time,  the  people  of  thqfe  countries  *re. reported  to  fyave  lived  like  beafts,  ■ 
"without  any  traces  of  order,  laws,  or  religion :  without  other  food  than  fropi  trees  or 
J herbs,  or  what  game  they  could  catch;  witfhodr  ftuther  proviilon  than  for  prefent 
Uiiiagek;  wiihout  any  cloatblpg  or  houfts  ;  they  dw4k  ih  rocks,  or  caves,  or  trees,  to 
be  fecure  from  wild  beafts  ;  or  on  the  tops  of  hills,  if  they  were  in  fear  of  fierce  neigh- 
bours.    When  Mango  Copac  and  his  filler  came  firft  into  thefe  naked  lands,  as  they 
were  perfons  of  excellent  ftiape  and  beauty,  fo  they  were  adorned  with  fuch  cloths  as 
afterwards  continued  the  ufuat  habit  of  the  Inca's,  by-  which  name  they  called  them- 
felves.    They  told  the  people  who  came  firft  about  them,'  that  they  were  the  children 
of  the  Sun ;  and  that  their  lather  taking  pity,  upon  the  miferable  condition  of  mankind, 
had  fent  them  down  to  reclaim  them  from  their  beftial  way  of  life,  and  to  inftruft  them 
how  to  live  happily  and  fafely,  by  obferving  fuch  laws,  as  their  father  the  JSun  had 
commanded  them  to  teach  them.     The  firft  great  rule  they  taught  was,  that  every 
man  Ihoujd  live  according  to  Reafon,  and  confequently  neither  fay  nor  do  any  thing 
to  others,  which  they  were  not  willing  others  fhould  fay  or  do  to  them  :  becaufe  it  was 
agaiiift  all  common  reafon  to  make  one  law  for  themfelves,  arid  another  for  other  people* 
And  this  was  the  great  Principle  of  all  their  morality.     In  the  next  place,  that  they 
fhould  worfhip  the  Sun,  who  took  care  of  the  whole  world,  gave  life  to  all  creatures* 
made  the  plants  grow,  and  the  herbs  fit  food  to  maintain  them ;  and  was  fo  careful  and 
gocd  as  to  fparc  no  pains  of  his  own,  but  to  go  round  the  world  every  day  to  infpedt 
and  provide  for  all  that  were  upon  it,  and  had  fent  them,  his  two  children,  down  on 
purpofe,  for  the  good  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  to  rule  them  with  the  fame  care 
and  geodnefs  that  he  did  the  world. 

After  this,  they  taught  them  the  arts  moft  neceflary  for  Life.  Copac  inftru&ed  them 
how  to  fow  Corn  at  "certain  feafens,  to  preferve  it  againft  others,  and  to  build  houfes 
againft  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  danger  of  wild  beafts,  to  diftinguifti  them- 
ietves  by  wedlock  into  different  families,  to  cloath  themfelves  fo  as  to  cover  at  leaft  the 
'fliair.c  of  nakednefs,  to  tame  and  nourifh  fuch  creatures  as  might  be  of  common  ufe 
and  fuih  nance.  Coya  Mama  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  weave  cotton,  and  certain 
other  coarfe  wools  of  fome  beafts  that  were  amongft  them* 
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in  the  North  [w],  and  of  many  other  fuch  Chiefs  that  have  appeared 
in  the  world  [*]. 

With  thefc  inftruflions  and  inventions,  they  were  fo  much  believed  in  all  they  faicf, 
and  adored  for  what  they  did  and  taught  of  common  utility,  that  they  were  followed  by 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  obferved  and  obeyed  like  children  of  the  Sun,  fent  dowrt 
from  Heaven  to  inftru&  and  govern  them.  See  Sir  W.  Temple  upon  Heroic  Firtue\ 
Seft.  iii. 

One  might  obferve  here,  that  Copac  was  a  Chief  for  Prophet  if  any  one  has  a  mind 
to  call  him  fo)  who  eftabliihed  himfelf  by  Do  Brine  and  Exhortation^  &c.  and  not  by  an 
armed  force  \  notwithftanding  what  Machiavel  fays  of  the  impoffibility  of  fo  doing :  and 
that  his  poftcrity  reigned  over  the  Peruvians  happily  and  glorioufly  for  the  fpace  of 
above  eight  hundred  years ;  that  is,  till  they  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  true,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  after  Copac  had  modelled  his  Kingdom,  and 
divided  it  into  particular  diftriSs,  by  a  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the  people,  as  to  fome 
Evangelical,  rather  than  legal  doftrines  or  inftitutions,  he  aflemblcd  his  Curacas,  or 
Governors,  and  told  them,  that  his  father  the  Sun  had  commanded  him  to  extend  his 
Inftitutions  or  Orders  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  the  good  and  happtnefs  of  mankind  > 
and  for  that  purpofe,  to  go  with  armed  troops  to  thofe  remoter  parts  that  had  not  yet 
received  them,  and  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  That  he  was  likewife  commanded 
not  to  hurt  or  offend  any  that  would  fubmit  to  him,  and  thereby  accept  of  the  good 
and  happinefs  that  was  offered  them  by  fuch  Divine  bounty ;  but  to  di  ft  re  fs  fuch  only  as 
refufed,  without  killing  any  that  did  not  aflkult  them ;  and  then  to  do  it  juftly  in  their 
own  defence. 

For  this  defign,  he  raifed  and  difciplined  troops,  which  he  armed  both  with  offenfive 
and  defenfive  weapons,  but  chiefly  with  the  latter,  and  reduced  many  new  territories 
under  his  dominion,  declaring  to  every  people  whom  he  approached,  the  fame  things 
that  he  had  done  at  firft  to  thofe  that  came  about  him  near  the  great  Lake,  and  offer- 
ing them  the  benefits  of  the  arts  he  had  taught,  the  orders  he  had  inftituted,  the  pro- 
tection he  had  given  his  fubjefts,  and  the  felicity  they  had  enjoyed  under  it.  Thofe  that 
fubmittcd  were  received  into  the  fame  rights  and  enjoyments  with  the  reft  of  his  fub- 
jc&s  :  but  thofe  that  refufed  were  diftrefled  by  his  forces,  till  they  were  neceftitated  to 
accept  his  offers  and  conditions.  He  ufed  no  offenfive  weapons  againft  any  till  he  was 
attacked  by  them  ;  and  even  then  defenfive  only  at  firft,  till  the  danger  and  flaughter 
of  his  men  grew  unavoidable :  after  which,  he  fuffered  his  forces  to  fall  upon  them, 
and  kill  without  mercy,  and  not  to  fpare  even  thofe  that  yielded,  after  they  had  fo  long 
and  obftinatcly  refifted.  Such  as  fubmitted  after  the  firft  threats,  or  diftreffes,  or  blood- 
kfs  oppofition,  he  leccived  to  grace,  permitted  them  to  approach  his  pcrfon,  made  great 
and  common  feafls  for  them  and  his  own  foldiers  together  for  feveral  days,  and  then 
incorporated  them  into  the  body  of  his  Empire,  giving  them  cloths  to  wear,  and  corn 
to  low.  By  thefe  ways,  and  fuch  heroic  virtues,  he  fo  far  extended  his  Dominions, 
ns  to  divide  them  into  four  Provinces,  over  each  whereof  he  appointed  an  Inca  to  be 
viceroy  (having  many  Son*  grown  fit  to  command)  and  in  each  eftablifhed  three  fu- 
preme.  Councils  j  the  firft  of  Juflice,  the  fecond  of  war,  and  the  third  of  the  Re- 
venue, of  which  an  Inca  was  likewife  Prefidcnt,  which  continued  ever  after.  Ibid. 

But  wc  fee  that  he  fucccedcd  in  his  main  and  original  defign,  reformed  the  people, 
eftablifhed  his  Do£hincs,  and  even  poftciTed  himfelf  of  Sovereign  power,  without  any 
violence  or  armed  force  to  fupport  him.  What  enfued  was  only  a  confequence  of  his 
firft  plan.     Machiavel's  affrrtion  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

[i(/]  Odin,  or,  Woden,  frori  whence  IVodafs  dayy  or  JVednrfday^  was  a  Heathen 
Deity,  or  deified  Hero,  formerly  wor&ipped  by  the  northern  Nations.     Some  learned 
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But  the  unfair  manner  in  which  Machiavel  quotes  examples  deferves 
to  be  taken  fome  notice  of.     He  fets  ambition  before  our  eyes  in  the 
mod  flattering  point  of  view,  and  fpeaks  of  fuch  of  its  votaries. only 
as  have  been  favourites  of  fortune ;  but  carefully  avoids  all  mention 
of  thofe  that  have  fpllen  victims  to  their  paflions.     Is  not  this  impo- 
fing  upon  mankind  and  ading  the  part  of  a  Mountebank  whilft  he 
is  diftributing  his  poifon  ?  After  he  had  cited  the  examples  of  the 
great  Legiflator  of  the  Jews,  the  firft  Monarch  of  Athens,  the  Con* 
queror  of  the  Medes,  and  the  Founder  of  Rome,  who  all  fucceeded 
in  their  defigns ;  why  did  he  not  likewife  add  the  names  of  other 
Chiefs  that  failed  in  them,,  to  fliew  that  if  fome  men  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  their  ambition,  a  much  greater  number  have  perifhed  by 
it  ?  Had  he  never  heard  of  John  of  Lcyden,  who  after  tne  flefh  was 
torn  from  his  bones  with  red  hot  pincers,  was  hung  up  in  an  iron 
cage,  and  then  burnt  to  death  at  Munfter  [y  ]  ?  If  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  fuccefsful,  his  Son  Richard  was  depofed  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  fee  his  father's  carcafe  raked  out  of  the  grave  and  hung  uport 

men  arc  of  opinion,  that  he,  and  the  other  Gods,  worfhiped  by  them,  were  Magi- 
cians, who  came  to  Sweden  and  Denmark  from  Afiatic  Scythia,  and  made  people  be- 
lieve, by  magic  arts,  they  were  the  fame  Gods  they  then  adored,  whofc  names  they 
Eve  themfelves.  They  report  of  Odin,  that  finding  he  could  not  efcape  death,  he  or- 
red  bis  body  to  be  burnt  as  fbon  as  he  was  dead,,  afluring.  them,,  his.  foul  would  return 
to  Afgardie,  from  whence  he  came,  there  to  live  for  ever :  which  Algardie  was  the 
capital  City  of  the  Country  whence  thefe  Magicians  came,  and  where  the  Northern 
People  placed  their  Vall-hol^  or  E/yziuw.  Bartbol.  Antiq.  Dark. 

[*]  Here  the  following  paflagc,  which  was  in  the  firft  Edition,. is  (truck  out  by- 
Mr.  Voltaire,  "  Et  que  les  Jefuitcs  du  Paragai  me  permettcnt  de  leur  offrir  ici  une 
petite  place  qui  ne  peut  que  lcurtetrc  glorieufe,  les  mcttant  au  nombre  des  Legi- 
fhtcurs." 

01  Jonn  Buckhold,  a  Chief  of  the  Anabaptifts,  who  though  of  very  mean  birth 
and  education,  had  fuch  qualities,  as-  enabled  him  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  that 
Sett,  and  to  draw  a  great  number  of  followers  after  him.  He  feized  upon  Munfter, 
which  he  plundered,  and  committed  unheard  of  cruelties  and  enormities  there  :  and 
pretending  to  infpirations,  he  affumed  the  title  of  Tlx  King  of  JujUcc>  and  the  new* 
Jerufalcm. 

Af'.'.-r  which,  he  had  a  ftately  throne  erc&ed  in  the  Market-place,  which  he  mounted,, 
v.-ith  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  attended  by  a  magnificent  train  of  Nobility,  and 
St  ul  Oihccrs  of  his  own  creating,  with  a  fword  and  a  Bible  carried  before  him,  fct  with 
(li.imor.ds  of  a  great  value.  He  likewife  caufed  money  to  be  coined,  with  this  inferip- 
tion  upon  xX^.Verbum  Caro  fafium  quod  habitat  in  nobis*  and  exercifed  aii  other  branches 
©f  tic  Regal  Dignity.  But,  after  a  long  and  moll  obftinatc  ficgc  which  he  flood  againft 
the  i^ftiop  of  Munfter's  troops,  he  was  at  laft  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  Sedt,  and 
f.i.'i'.ihtd;  wilh  fome  other  Ringleaders  of  it,  in  the  manner  abo\c- mentioned.  This 
fe;.p£u.id  about  the  year  1555,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  events  in 
the  fixuentrt  Century.     Sen  SUidarfs  Commentary. 

a  gibbet. 
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a  gibbet  [  z  ].  Three  or  four  Jews  who  at  different  times,  fince 
the  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  pretended  to  be  the  Meffiah,  were  put 
to  death  with  the  moll  exquifite  tortures  :  the  laft  Pretender  of  that 
kind  was  circumcifed  and  preferred  to  the  rank  of  a  Skullion  in  the 
Grand  Signior's  Kitchen  [a].  If  Pepin  dethroned  his  Matter  [ 6]} 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who  attempted, 
to  have  done  the  fame  and  with  the  like  authority,  was  affaffinated 
for  his  pains  [  c  ].  One  might  reckon  up  above  thirty  Chiefs  of 
Se£ts,  and  thoufands  of  others  whofe  ambition  at.  laft  brought  them 
to  a  violent  death. 

Is  it  not  likewife  injudicious  at  leaft  in  Machiavel  to  rank  Mofes  in. 
the  fame  clafs  with  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Thefeus  ?  Mofes  was  im- 
mediately infpired  by  God  :  if  he  had  not  been  fo,  one  could  not  look 
upon  him  ia  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  impoftor  who  made  ufe 
of  God's  name  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  that  Poets  do  when  they 
employ  their  Deities  as  machines  to  extricate  them  out  of  difficulties . 
that  would  otherwife  be  iniurmoun table.    [Mofes  when  confidered 
as  a  fingular  inftrument  of  Divine  Providence  (which  he  certainly 
was)  far  excelled  all  other  Legiflators  who  were  only  endued  with 
human  wifdom :  but  if  we  confider  him  merely  as  a  man*  he  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  Cyrus,  to  Thefeus,  or  to  Hercules.   He  did  nothing 
more  than  conduct  the  Ifraelites  through  a  defart;  he  built  no  cities;, 
he  was  not  the  Founder  of  any  great  Empire  :  he  did  not  eflablifh. 
commerce  or  invent  new  arts y  nor  did  he  make  his  nation  great  and 

[%]  Some  affirm,  it  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell's  body,  but  K.  Charles's,  that  was 
hung  upon- the  gibbet  j  which. the  friends  of  the  deceafed  Ufurper  (who  it  is  faid  was 
very  privately  buried  in  Nafeby  Field)  had  caufcd  to  be  removed  out  of  the  grave  where 
it  was  firft  interred,  and  to  be  laid  in  that  where  Cromwell  himfelf  was  commonly  fup.- 
pofcd  to  have  been  buried  ;  in  order  to  elude  the  rage  of  the  public,  if  the  times  mould 
change,  and  to  turn  it  upon  the  laft  remains  of  that  unfortunate  Monarch,  by  a  drain 
of  malice,  which,  itfeems,  did  not  end  with  his  death.  There  is  a  remarkable.  Nar- 
rative of  the  methods  .and  artifices  faid  to  have  becn.pra&ifcd  in.thia  ftrange  affair,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Harldan  Atifcellany.  Vol.  ii.  p.  269.  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  inierced 
here. 

[a]  Sabbatai  Sevi;  to  whom  may  be  added,  Theudas,  Barcochab,  &V.  There  is  a,, 
curious  and  entertaining  account  of  Sabbatai,  in  the  Jewifli  Spy,  in  Voltaire's  Gen*. 
Hill.  vol.  iii.  partiv.  p.  167.  and  in  de  la  Croix's  Memoires,  part,  ii, 

[*]  Childeric  III.  of  France, 

[c]  Henry  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of  Guife,  furnamed  Bahfrey  from  a-fcar  on  his  face,, 
occaiioncd  by  a  wound  he  had  receive  J  in  battle.     He  was  head  of  the  League  formed 
agihft  Henry  I1T.  of  France,  whom  he  defined  to  have  depofed,  and  put  into  a  Con- 
vert -,  but  was  aHiuRnated  by  the  orders  and  contrivance  of  that  Prince  at  Ulois,  wb/rc  ■ 
the  States  General  of  the  kingdom  were  aiTcnibled.  AZ)/m:tf,  vol.  i.  p.  36+.  &  630  of. ' 
tbi  laji  Tranjhiloiu  . 

flouriflung;; 
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flourifhing  :  and  fo  far  was  he  from  taking  any  care  to  multiply  hit 
people,  that  he  caufed  three  thousand  of  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  one 
day :  we  muft  therefore  admire  the  influence  of  Divine  Providence 
in  him,  and  examine  what  is  laid  concerning  the  Virtue  and  Prudence 
of  the  others]  [d]. 

i  I  confefs  ingenubufly  and  without  prejudice,  that  in  general  it 
'Would  require  great"  genius,  courage,  and  addrefs  to  equal  the  actions 
t>f  iuch  men  as  Thefeus,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  and  Mahomet :  yet  I  can- 
not tell  whether  they  deferve  the  epithet  of  Virtuous.  Valour  and 
addrefs  are  equally  common  to  Highwaymen  and  Conquerors.  The 
'Only  difference  betwixt  them  is,  that  the  Conqueror  is  an  illuftrious 
•Robber,  and  the  Highwayman  an  obfcure  Thief:  one  receives  obla- 
tions of  incenfe  and  crowns  of  laurel,  the  other#  a  halter  as  a  reward 
for  his  villainies  [  e  ].  [Whoever  is  ambitious  of  trampling  his  equals 
Tinder  foot,  without  doubt  is  an  unjuft  and  blood-thirfty  man.  The 
Chiefs  of  the  Fanatics  amongft  the  Cevennois  pretended  to  be  infpired 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  caufed  numbers  to  be  maffacred,  who,  they 
faid,  were  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spirit :  yet  thofe  wretches*  who 
defied  both  God  and  man  in  the  faftnefles  of  their  Mountains,  were 
very  brave  and  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  more  than  men  in  the 
<days  of  Fohi  [f]  and  Zoroafter  [g  }.  In  times  when  mankind  were 
little  better  than  Savages,  a  Knight  errant,  an  Orlando  Puriofo  [  h  ], 
a  John  of  Leyden,  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  Hercules  or  Ofiris 
{  i]  z  but  at  prefent  an  Hercules  or  an  Ofiris  would  not  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  in  any  confiderable  degree]  [  k  ]. 

[J]  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotches  above,  runs  thus  "in  the  firft  edition ; 
€C  Moife  etoit  d'ailleurs  fi  peu  habile,  (a  raifonner  humainement)  qu'  il  conduifit  !e 
4>euple  Juif  pendant  quarante  annees  par  un  chemin  qu*  ils  auroient  tres  commodemeiit 
fait  en  fix  femaines  :  il  avoit  tres  peu  profite  des  lumieres  des  Egrptiens,  &  il  etoit  en  ce 
fens-la  beaucoup  inferieur  a  Romulus,  fcaThefec,  ic  aces  Heros.  Si  Moife  etoit 
infpire  de  Dieu,  corame  il  fe  voit  fans  doute,  on  ne  peut  le  regarder  que  comme  Torgane 
aveugle  de  la  toutc-puiffance  Divine ;  &  le  condu&eur  des  Juifs  etoit  en  ce  fens  bien 
inferieur,  comme  hommc,  au  fondateur  de  l'Empire  Remain,  au  Monarque  Perfcn,  & 
aux  Hcros  qui  faifoient  pur  leur  propre  valcur  &  par  leurs  proprcs  forces  de  plus  grandes 
aftions  que  l'autre  n'en  faifoit  avec  l'aififtance  immediate  de  Dieu. 
[*]  Ille  crucem  fceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema, 

Juvenal, 

[/]  The  firft  King  of  China. 

(g]  King  of  the  Ba&rians,  in  the  time  of  Ninus,  by  whom  he  was  vanquished* 
Jujin^  lib,  i.  cap.  L 

[A]  The  Hero  of  Ariofto's  Epic  Poem, 

J7]  A  Conqueror,  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  deified  after  his  death, 

[i]  What  is  included  in  the  two  Crochets  above,  was  not  in  the  firft  edition,  which 

hiils  thus,  '<  U  eft  vrai  que  toutes  les  fois  que  Ton  voudra  introduce  des  novautcz  dans 

S  Ifhall 
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I  (hall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  fome  refle&tons  upon  the  con- 
dud  of  Hiero  the  Svracufan  whom  Machiavel  propofes  as  a  pattern 
to  fuch  as  would  rai(e  thcmfelves  to  Empire  by  the  affiftance  of  new 
friends  and  frefh  trgo.ps.  "  Hiero  discarded  his  old  friends  and  veterans, 
who  had  been  moft  ferviceable  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns ; 
he  contracted  new  alliances,  and  raifed  another  army-    I  aflert,  how- 
ever, in  contradiction  to  Machiavel  and  all  other  Ingrates,  that  Hiero 
was  guilty  of  very  bad  policy  in  this ;   and  that  it  would  have  been 
much  more  prudent  in  him  to  have  confided  in  troops  whofe  valour 
he  had  experienced,  and  in  friends  whofe  fidelity  he  had  fufficientljr 
proved,  than  in  others  who  were  in  a  manner  ftrangers  to  him,  and  of 
whofe  attachment  he  could  not  be  fecure  [  /].  The  fignification  which 
Machiavel  gives  to  fome  words  ought  likewife  to  be  carefully  attended 
to.     Otherwife  we  might  be  led  into  an  error  by  his  aflerting,   that 
Virtue  without  opportunity  can  never  ejfeftually  diftinguijh  itfelf:  by 
which  he  means  that  Villains  and  fool-hardy  men  cannot  exert  their      ' 
talents  withput  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circumftances  and  occa- 
iions:  without  this  clue  it  would  be  impofiible  to  underftand  his 
meaning.     The  Italians  call  Mufic,  Painting,  Geometry  &c.  Virtue ; 
and  fuch  as  cultivate  thofe  arts  Virtuoji:  but  Virtue^  according  to 
"Machiavel,  confifts  entirely  in  Perfidy  and  ambition.     For  my  own 
part,  it  is  my  opinion  upon  the  whole,  that  the  only  lawful  opportu- 
nity that  a  private  man  can  have  of  advancing  himfelf  to  a  throne, 
is  when  he  is  either  called  to  it  by  a  people  that  have  a  right  to 
eledt  their  own  Prince;  or  when  ne  has  been  the  Deliverer  of  his 
Country.     John  Sobiefki  in  Poland;    Guftavus  Vafa  in   Sweden; 
the  Antoninus's  of  Rome  are  examples  of  both  forts.     Let  Caefar 
Borgia  then  be  the  pattern  of  the  Machiavellifts ;  Marcus  Aurelius 
[z»J  ihall  be  mine. 

'Ie  monJe,  il  fe  prcfentera  mille  obftacles  pour  les  empecher,  &  qu'un  Prophcte  a  la 
tete  d'un  armee  fera  plus  de  Profelites  que  s'il  ne  combattoit  qu'  ayec  des  arguments. 
II  eft  vray,  que  la  Religion  Crttienne,  ne  fe  foutenant  que  par  les  difputes,  tut  faiblc 
&  opprhnec,  &  qu'elle  ne  s'clcndit  en  Europe  qu'  apres  avoir  rcpandu  bcaucoup  de  fang  : 
il  n'en  eft  pas  moins  vray,  que  Ton  a  pu  dohner  cours  a  des  opinions,  &c  a  des  novau- 
tcz  avec  pcu  de  peine.  Qu&de  Religions,  que  de  Secies,  ont  etc  introduces  avec  une 
frcilitc  infinic  !  II  n'y  a  rie.i  du  plus  propre  que  le  fanatifme  pour  accrediter  des  novau- 
ttz,  &  il  me  fumble  que  Machiavel  a  parlc  d'un  ton  trop  decifif  fur  cette  matt  ere." 

[/]  The  following  paflHge  is  here  ftruck  out  in  the  fecond  Edition,  cc  Je  laittc  au 
Lcctcur  a  poufler  ce  raifonnement  plus  loin ;'  tous  ceux  qui  abhorrent  Tingratitude^. 
&   qui  fent  alfcz  hcureux  pour  connoitre  l'amitie  he  refteront  point  a  fee  fur  cette 

•maticre." 

[?n\  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius  Verus,  furnamed  the  Pbihfophtr.  He  was  reckoned 
the  beft  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors.  "  * 

CHAP. 
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CHA  P.    VIL 

Of  new  Principalities  that  have  been  acquired  either  by  the  forces  and 
~*%ance  of  othkrsy  or  by  good  fortune* 


THOSE  that  afcend  from  a  private  condition  to  the  dignity 
of  Princes  by  the  favour  of  fortune  alone,  meet  with  few  im- 
pediments in  the  acquifition,  but  many  and  very  great  ones  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  rank  :  as  the  paffage  is  open  and  nothing  to  ob- 
ftrud  them,  they  commonly  foar  to  the  throne  at  one  flight ;  but 
When  they  are  once  feated  upon  it,  they  begin  to  find  themfelvei 
fuirounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Thele  Princes  are  chiefly 
fuch  as  eithier1-  buy  their  dominions,  or  receive  them  as  gifts  from 
Others ;  as  feveral  did  indifferent  parts  of  Greece,  in  the  cities  of 
fenia  and  upon  the  Hellefpont,  who  were  inverted  with  that  power 
by'Dhrius  for  his  own  fecurity  and  glory :  or  as  others  did  who  from 
prfVate  men  became  Emperors  by  corrupting  the  Soldiery.  But  (uch 
Princes  depend  for  their  fupport  merely  upon  the  good  will  and  for- 
fliHe  of  thofe  that  advanced  them ;  which  is  a  very  weak  and  uncer- 
tain ^foundation.  Befides,  they  have  neither  experience  nor  ftrength 
fuffitient  t&  maintain  themfelves  in  their  States  for  any  confiderable 
time  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  except  they  are  men  of  uncommon  virtue 
.afid  abilities,  how  can  it  be  cxpedtcd  that  they  fhould  know  in  what 
manner  to  govern  other  people,  who  have  always  been  ufed  to  live  in 
a  private  ftation  themfelves  ?  and  in  the  next,  they  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  to  have  fufficient  ftrength,  as  they  have  no  troops  in  whofe 
fidelity  and  affe&ion  they  can  put  any  confidence.  It  muft  likcwife 
be  confidered,  that  new  raifed  States  (like  all  other  things  of  fudden 
rife  and  growth)  have  neither  had  time  to  ftrike  their  roots  deep 
enough,  nor  to  fortify  themfelves  with  proper  connexions  :  fo  that 
they  muft  necefiarily  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  down  by  the  firft 
guft  of  adverfity ;  except  (as  I  faid  before)  the  Princes  that  have  been 
thus  fyddenly  exalted,  are  men  of  fuch  virtue  and  wifdom  as  wii} 
enable  them  to  make  due  provifion  in  time  for  the  conicrvation  of 
what  fortune  has  thrown  into  their  hands ;  and  afterwards  to  lay 
fuch  foundations  for  their  eftablifhment  as  others  have  done  before 
they  were  Princes. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  acquifition  of  Domi- 
nion either  by  virtue  and  merit,  or  by  good  fortune,  I  will  cite  two 

inftances 
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frfttaices*  that  have  happened  in  our  own  times  aoft  are  ftilf  frefli  4n 
:  *verc  onete  memory :  the  one  is  of  Francifbo  Sforza;  the  other  6f 
«  Cfefar  Bbrgia.     Sforza  raifed  himfelf  from  a  private  condition  to  fee 
'<  Duke  of  MiljLfl  by  due  means  and  dint  of  extraordinary  virtue ;  aiCd 
r  V?ith  vity  little  difficulty  maintained  what  he  had  been  at  infinite  paiAs 
-  to  acquire.     On  the  other  hand,  Caefar  Borgia  (commonly  called  Duke 
Valentine)  got  pofleflion  of  feveral  territories  by  the  good  fortune  of 
his  father,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  but  foon  loft  them  after  the  death 
.  of  that  Pontif ;  though  he  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours  and  did  every 
.  thing  that  a  wife  or  brave  man  could  or  ought  to  do*  in  order  toefta- 
blifh  himfelf  in  thofe  States  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  arms  and 
good  fortune  of  others.     For  though,  as  I  faid  above,  a  good  founda- 
tion may  not  be  laid  before  a  man  arrives  at  dominion,  it  may  poffibly 
be  done  afterwards,  if  he  is  poflefled  of  an  extraordinary  (hare  6f  abi- 
lities :  but  it  will  always  be  with  great  difficulty  to  the&rchiteft,  and 
danger  to  the  Edifice.    If,  therefore,  we  confider  the  Dfuke's  conduft 
from  firft  to  laft,  we  (hall  fee  how  firm  a  foundation  he  had  laid  for 
future  greatneft :  and  perhaps  it  may  not  feem  altogether  unnecefiary 
here  to  enter  into  fome  detail  of  his  a&ions,  as  I  know  no  better 
pattern  that  can  be  propofed  for  the  imitation  of  a  new  Prince ;  fee 
if  the  fchemes  which  he  had  concerted  proved  abortive  in  the  end,  it 
was  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  failure  in  iiim,  but  to  the  extreme  ma- 
lignity of  fortune. 

Alexander  VI.  was  very  defirous  of  aggrandizing  his  Son :  1>ut  faw 
many  prefent  and  future  difficulties  in  his  way.  For  in  the  firfl  place, 
he  perceived  that  he  could  not  make  him  Sovereign  of  any  State  which 
was  independent  on  the  Church :  and  if  he  fhouid  endeavour  to  dif- 
member  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  he  knew  very  well  that  neither  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  nor  the  Venetians  would  fuffer  it;  as  the  latter  had 
already  taken  Rimini  and  Faenza  under  their  protection.  He  was  like- 
wife  ienfible  that  the  forces  of  Italy,  efpecially  thofe  that  were  capa- 
ble of  doing  him  any  material  fervice,  were  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as 
had  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  papal  power,  as  the 
Urfini,  the  Colonni,  and  their  friends.  It  was  neceifary  therefore 
to  break  thofe  connexions  and  attachments,  and  to  throw  the  States 
of  Italy  into  coafufion ;  that  (b  he  might  fecurely  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  fome  of  them.  And  this  was  no  difficult  matter  to  effeft,  as  he 
found  the  Venetians  were  folliciting  the  French,  upon  otheraccounts,- 
to  make  a  fecond  expedition  into  Italy ;  which  he  was  fo  far  from 
oppofing,  that  he  diflolved  the  marriage  betwixt  King  Lc^vis  XII.  and, 
his  firft  Wife,  on  purpofe  to  facilitate  it*     That  Prince  Accordingly- 

Vox*.  I.  4  B  lurched 
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■  mitrchcd  into  Italy  at  the  invitation  *>f  the  Venetian  *fal  with  the 
content  of  the  Pope  :  a$d  be  tfas  no  Jboner  arrived  at -Milan  but  he 
knt  a  body  of  forces  to  afM  his  Holiftefs  in  hiadefigos  upton  ftomagtia, 
which  was  presently  jurretiderdd  to  him  upon  the  Kpwtttfotrf  His 
fiance  with  the  King  of  France.  After  this  aqquifitioa,  the  Duke 
found  fftean*  to  deprefs  the  power  of  the  Colonni :  but  there  were 
twoobftacles  which  prevented  him  not  only  from  making  any  further 
progrefs,  but  even  from  maintaining  what  he  had  got  c  lor  in  the  iiifll 
place,  he  could  not  put  any  great  confidence  either  in  the  forces  of 
.the  Urfini  or  ~th?  Kmg  of  France,  which  he  had  chiefly  employed ; 
being  appnehenfive  they  both  would  fail  him  in  time  of  need,  and  be 
ib  far  frbm  afiifting  him  in  making  any  future  conquefts,  that  they 
iWpvJd  combine  to  deprive  him  of  what  he  had  already-  acquired! 
Indeed  he  had  juft  realon  to  fiifpelt  the  Urfinr:  for  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Faegza,  he  laid  fiege  to  Bologna,  but  found  their  troops 
«v«iy  cold  attdr  backward  in  an  aflauh  which  he  made  riponithatr place* 
*ndl48  to  the  Ring,  he  had  pretty  well  difcovered  how  he  flood  otte&ed 
<t»  him :  for  when  he  had  conquered  the  Duchy  of  rVrbino,  and  was 
-going  to  invade  Tufeany,  his  Majefty  obliged  him  todefift  from  that 
enter  prize  :  upon  which  account,  he  determined  to  trail  no  longer 
40  jhe  arms  and  fortune  of  others*      •  t 

.  •  The'firft  ftep  he  took  after  this  rdblution,  was  to  lower  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Urfini  and  Colonni  in  Rome :  for  which  pur*- 
pole,  he  corrupted  all  fuch  of  their  adherents  as  wore  men  of  any 
diftin&ion  or  intereft,  by  taking  them  into  his  own  ftrvice,  and  giving 
them  honourable  penfions  and  Governments  and  commands,  according 
to  their  refpeftive  qualities  :  fo  that. in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months, 
their  attachment  to  that  faction  was  wholly  extinguiihed,  and  they 
all  came  over  to  the  Duke.  When  he  had  thus  humbled  the  Colonni, 
he  relblved  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  ruining  the  Urfini :  and  it 
was  not  long  before  one  offered,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of. 
For  the  Urfini  being  aware  that  the  riling  greatnefs  of  the  Duke  and 
the  Church  muft  be  eftablifhed  upon  their  ruin,  called  a  Council  of 
their  friends  together  at  Magione  in  the  territories  of  Perugia,  to 
confider  of  proper  means  to  prevent  it.  In  confequence  of  thefe  deliT 
berations,  Urbino  revolted  from  the  Duke,  and  great  commotions 
enfued  in  Romagna,  which  feemed  to  threaten  him  with  deftrudion 
on  every  fide  :  but  he  happily  over-came  all  thofe  difficulties  by  the 
affiftancc  of  the  French.  However,  after  he  had  eftablifhcd  his  re- 
putation, he  grew  weary  of  foreign  allies  in  whom  he  could  not  tho- 
roughly confide-;  and  therefore  had  recourfe  to  artifice,  and  difiimu* 
4  lation, 
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ijtiaa?  ifeamhjdfc  hft  fcccf«dqd  fe  wdh  ithat  h^te*£onpikdS  >tK»  &Itf*i 
tp  hfo  fo  tfccjmodiauon  of.  SigniDC;P^olft,  om  Q**hit  jfiunily*  whom 
h<^  had  Jo  *i£p^^  to-httjifttHefta  by  all  maimer  *f 

ijieadly  office*  apd  making  him  vary  rieh  prefeat*,  that  being  deceived 
t^fel&j  tyr&^f*  prcT^lcd  wjjon  &ft? ffatdity  flf  *be  reft,/  that  they 
^rod^>w  ^an.iatcrvkw  whicMte  Qttte  i^dftppoiiucd^at  SinU 
gti*  fwh«xctbcy  west  all  put  tode&tb  [>«>]*:  ;By  tta&xkldJLiig  him- 
~  the<Head*  of  thofa  families,  a&4  m^iing.  thcic  paitiaans  hi* 
>  the  Duke  laid  a  good  foundat«09/Qrfutufe1greatne&;;  as  be 
^madc  himfelf  maft&r  of  all  Romagna,  the  Duchy  of  Urbin** 
^r^rwards  gaiii^  peofde:,thete^ 

fttawfore^ailcs  of  ,the  happiacft  4tfl  might «K£e&  wader las  govern- 
ment. And  fince  the  part,  he  aiftodi^iWo  ^il!Puii)ftaoc«  is  higher 
worthy  oot  only  of  notice,  but  imitation,  tih^Lgivaipinc  account 

jo£it.     i:.:.  ■  •!■;!  ;.-.:.'.. 

^j^fctthc  Dulwh^  o£  Roimgna  afidibund  it  had 

been  governed  in>  fych .  a  ramtHlF.  by  , thef*  peta* ;L«r ds*  who  had  m* 
tttcrpUlagcd  theirSubjpfl»  thaacp^rilwMdlath<iV  fehcityV  and  given 
ttcm  Xuflicient  occafion  to  rfbd*  inite^d  of  fHviflg  qUietly  and  con- 
tentedly under  their  adminiftration  j  ;. and  ths*  there  waa  nothing  to 
be  Jften  throughout  the  whole  Province  but  daily  tumult**  fa&ons, 
robberies  and  all  other  kinds  pf  out&gea  aodionerivutie*,  he  thought 
it^blolutcly  neceJTary  to  eftabliih  good  order  and  airegulac  government 
amongft  them  %  that  At  he  might  induce  them:  to  live  peaceably  and 

[«}.  There  U  a  particular  Narrative  of  tbefe  murders^  immediately  after  tht  Life  of 
Cefiruccio  Cqftracanl^  towards  the  end  of  this  Volume.  . 

TMe  States  which  thefe  unfortunate Xords  jtoficfled,  .had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Church;  but  it*  the  quarrels'  betwixt  Benedi&'XII.  aneVthe  Emperor,  Lewis  of  Bit- 
vajia,  the  latter  took  upoa  him  to  gnre  them  »ww  to.  the  Vicars;  of  the  Chutch  that 
were  then  in  pofleffio?  of  them*  as  the  Pope-had.  given  away  fane  of  the  Emperor** 
States  in  Italy  before. 

"  The  Emperor,  therefore,  (fays  Machlavd;  In  his  Htjlifj  of  Florence^  Book  u) 

«Merriflgh*w  liberally  the  Pope  had  difpofed  of  the  States  that  belonged  to  the  Em- 

^cvlhuhe  raigjht  nqtbq  behind  band  vrith  hinfeijiifiiflkiortjof  .generality,,  likewifc 

five  away  all  the  States  which  had  been  ufurped  from  the  Church,  to  bp  held  of  the 
mptre  by  the  prefent  poffefibrs.  By  which  donation, -Galeotto  Malatefta,  and  his 
Brothers  became  Lords  tit  Rimini,  Peluo,  and  Fano ;  AAttinid  da  Mbntefeltro,  of  la, 
MarcaindUibino ;  Gentile  da  Varano,  of  Camerinb ;  Guido-di  Polenta^  of 'Ravenna) 
Sinehaldo  Ordeiaffi,  of  Furli  and  Cefcna  5  Giovanni  Manfredi,  of  Faenza ;  Ludovica 
Alidofif  of  Imqla  1  apd  many  more  of  other  places  *  £>  that  pf  aJJ  the  lands  belonging 
to  .the  Chfircfy,  there,  were  Mfdjly  any  left  without  a  new  M*ft*f ;  which  reduced  the 
Cfi'^rch  to  tbe'low  condition,  it  was  in  in  the  days  of  Alexander  VI.  who,  in  our  time*,' 
drove  the  pofterhy  of  thbfe  intruders  out  of  jheir  pdfieCona*  to  their  utter  rum,  and 
jreftored  it  to  ia  fonnerfplendour  and  authority."    ., 

4B2  in 


fe  dM  eliiedroe  to 

nadfc  choice  of  RcmirP^pico^  a  matt  of  an  a$£veKbi)t  pfctl  diX^ 
gofition  to  govern  that  Province :  and  as  he'wqs  in?efl?td  with  abftfatc 
power,  \ne  foort  reftored  peace  and  good  order  there,'  wtthnd  fi&attr 
reputation  tc^himfelf.     After  which,  the  1^^  *^«hrt 
the  Continuance  offo  unlimited  an  an thority  ip-  i3fc>na^t^  hia  &e*i 
puty,  might  make  fcimielf  odious  to  his  new  Suhjctf^*  J, erctted'fc- 
Court  of  civil  judicature  in  the  midft  of  die  Province*  with  a  worthy' 
and  uncorrupt  Magistrate*  to  prefide  over  it,  whereeyery  City  had* 
i$s  refpe&ve  Advocate.  '.  And  ad  he- was  aware  that  the  paftfaeritfe*'' 
hadalready  excited fome  murmuririfis  and  diftontent^he tefolvdi'tor 
clear  h^mlelf  of  all  imputation*  o£'  thattind,  a^  ooitcilfetelke  affl^: 
fj$op;  tif  the  people  entirely  tohiin&lf,  by  (hewing  them  that  if^ahjr 
extraordinary  degree  of  feverity  had  been  exercifed,  it  was  not  owing 
to  him,  but  to  the  rigorous  and  cruel  difpofition  of  hisJMinifter  [p]^ 
Making  a  handle  therefore  of  Acfe  discontents  hecaufed  Remkd. 
to  be  cut  in  two  one  mprnitig  in  the  niirket  place  lit  Cefcna  r  wjd  tI4~ 
two.  parts  of  his  body  to  be  hung  up,  wkh  a  piece  of  a  gibbet  and-* 
bloody  axe  by  the  fide  of  them :  the  dreadfuhiett  of  which  Spedacle  at 
once  appealed  and  aftonifhed  the, people.  v~---.v 

But  to  return  to  our  Subject.    The  Diike  np* finding  himftlf  irerjr 
powerful  arid  in  fc  great  riieafurp  iafe  from  iemy  pfeftd*  ddrigcrijas  m- 
had  taken  effectual  means  to  iecut*  hitafelf  by  putting  it  out<>f  t£te~ 
power  6f  his  neighbours  to  annoy  hkn  J  had  riothing^toi  fear  from  any- 
oody  but  the  French  in  the  purfuit  of  further  acquifitions :  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  King  of  Franqe  was  at  laft  Convinced  of  hw  ferroi^ 
and  would  be  far  from  giving  him  any  fyrfter  fupport*.    Upbnitjiia 
confideration,  he  refolved  .to  provide  himfelf  with  new  AUkSjvandC* 
began  to  (huffle  and  prevaricate  with  the  French  j  as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared when  their  army  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Gaieta  in  the. 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was.  befieged.by  the  Spaniards :  for  he  "• 
was  determined  at  3II  events  if  pofliblc,  to  fortify  himfelf  effectually  • 
againit  them ;  and  he  would  certainly  have  done-  it,  if  hit  lather  hadU 
lired  a  while  longer.  .    t     / 

Such  were  the  Methods  he  toolc  to  guard:' againit.  prefent  dangers*' 
Againit  thofe  that  were  more  remote  (as  he  had  reafbn  to  apprehend ' 

[0]  "  N«c  unq«am  fatis  fida  potentia,  ubi  nimia  eft."     Tirrrir..  Hi/l.  iu 
[p\  Princes   generally    (Sacrifice  tlie  inftnixnej>ts  of  their  <nielty:fooner  or  later.. 
"  bcelerum  minittros,  lays  Tacitus  of- Tiberius,  ut  pervert!  ab  aliis  nolebrt,  ha  plenum' 
que  fatatus,  vetoes  &  pregraves  adflrxit*"  AnmU  iv,     "Levi  poft  admiffum  facinui* ' 
gratia,  dcin  graviore  ©dio."  AnmU  xiv» 

the 
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MiMf^'tftaJbe  fiiVeheniy  and  endeavour  to  rofuj£||^g 
Al&cittd&r  fro-jgiHreri   him)*  he*  defigrrtedto  HVve  made^four  different 
ptoHfita*:?  ftWicM  placed;  by  utterly  extinguishing  the  families 
titofeI»rd*rWh6hi  he  had  deprived  cf  theft  States  [A  that   io  it 
m^WO»brtlPHi^p6wcrof  tfic  fucceeding  Pope  to  re-eUablifli  then 
MTth6'l4^f^rrfrsiwing  tfie  Nobiliry  of  Rome  over  't6 lus  parfy  : 
•hfc  third,'  fcy  fecJiiririg  a  majority  in  tHe  College  of*  Cardinals ;  an^ 
tfdMyfi>y efbibliihing  his  power fo  firmly  befbre  his  father  died,  tint 
Ire  fhtfolH  bdafele  of  himfetf  to  make  head  againft  the  firft  attack  of 

^Thiw^of  ^tB'efe'«?rfj(j6afentS  he  Acceded  ih/aVid  Had  almoft  atcom- 
pftflied  t!he  fourth  befofe  thfe  death  of  his  father  J  *  For  he  put  all  the 
drffeized  Dofds  to  defcth  that  fell  into  Jiis  hands ;  and  very  few  of  them 
efcaped  him*  he  had  entirely'  gained  the  Nobility  of  Rome;  and 
ftcured*  *  v&ry  confidferable  party  amepngfi:  the  Cardinals :  and  for  si 
ferthcFabgttieiitttioridf  Hfe>iwe?,  He  bdefi|Hfed  to  have  made  hlmfelf 
Matter  of  Itofcatiy,  having  dh^y^t  :pofleffiori  olT  Perugia  and  P  > 
embinty  and  takfcn  Pife  under  his  prote&iorij  which1  he  foon  after 
boldly  feizedupftn,  as  he  had  no  longer  any  occafion  to  fland  in  awe 
ef  the  French,  who  were  driven  6iit  6f  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  by 
ihe Spicnkrdsj.  and  the*  Spaniards ^Hpntfdfvei were  obliged  to  court  his 
fciemifhip^  Afttr  thh,  Lucci  anrd  SHrixa"^p^iently  Hibmltiedto  Kim, 
either  out  of  fear1/  Ot  eiivy  to1  die  TTcnrntinesi  \frho  were  not  "able  by 
any  means  to  prevent  it.'  Sb  that  if  thefe'evients  had  happened  before 
(as  they  happened  only  in  the  very  fame  year  that  Alexander  VL  died) 
the  Duke's  power  and  reputation  .would  have  been  To  great  that  he 
might  foaWbcfcftabW  to  ifanfl  firm  upbrihiS  owh;  bottom,  without  any 
dependaAce upon  the'  fortune 6r  forces  of  other*/  ..»■>■■•■■■_ 
"But  Altacmder  died  tvithih  five  years' after  he  had'  unffieatheel  his 
Sword,  and- left  him  nothing  certain  and  thoroughly  eftablifhed  tut 
Romagna;-  for  the  reft  of  his  dominions  were  little  better  than  Caftles 
in  the  ait:  befides;  he'was.tittfiat'tfarie'nbt  only  fick  to  death  himfelf 
[r  Jj  but  ftraitly  encloled betwixt  twb  K6(tifc*Hft  Very  powerful  armies. 
Yet  fe  great  wete his  fibirit  and  abilities,  fo  perfedtiy  Was  he Acquainted 
with  the  arts  either or  gaining; at  fuming  others  k^  it.  beftfui ted  his 


[j]  Thus  Mucian,  Prime  Mlnifter  to  Vfcfpafian,  pat  Vitellhis's  (on  to  death, v in 
cidec  to  extinguiite  afl  feeds  of  foure  war.  "  Mticisnus  Vitetlii  ffliutii  interfici  juWt, 
im&iFam  difcoudiam  obtendtns,  ni  femina  belli  rcftinxilTct."  Hift.  iv* ;  *  Such  ^MinifhtX 
tl*nk  it  dangerous  to.  leave  thofe  alive  whom  they  hav<{  deprived,  of  thdr  rights  v 
•€  Periculum  ex  mifericordia  ....  Ubi  Vcfpafianus  imperium  invalcrit,  non  ainicis 
ejus,  non  exercifibus  fecuritatem>  nifi  extindo  semulatu  redituraiA."  Hift.  iii. 

[r]  Of  poifon,. which  he  had  taken  himfelf,.  but  defigned  for  others.  ■ 
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pur^fey  ^md&  ftrong  were  the  foundations' he  had  laid  i^thatifhort 
time*  that  if  he  had  either  been  in  health,  or  not  diftreflcdrby  thofc 
itwo  armies,  he  would  certain lv  have  fupported  himfelf  in  lbite  pf  all 
<other  djfficuUies-.  That  his  foundations  were  well  laid*  -pl^xAjt^p^ 
neaadifroin  the  behaviour  of  the  JLomagnefc,  w^o,  wipain^  ^raito 
lis  intereft  for  above  Ta:  month  afterwaxds::  and  notwithfHndipg /the 
Baglioni,  the  Vitelli,  and  fuch  of  the  Urfini  as  were  dill  left. aji*#, 
all  came  to  Rome  at  that  time,  yet  half-dead  aahe  was,  hecoatinutd 
fecure  and  unmoleftcd  there;  and  if  he  had  it  not  in. his  power  to 
-chufe  fuch  a  Pope  as  he  pleafed,  he  was  able  however  taJwue-pre^ 
vented  any  one  from  being  chofen  that  lie  didixrt  approve  o£  'But 
if  he  had  been  in  health,  when  Alexander  died,  he,  would  hav&fiic- 
cteded  in  all  his  deiigns :  for  he  fold  me  himfelf,  the  very  day  that 
Julius  II  was  ele&ed,  that  he  had  forefeen  every  thing  that  might  pro- 
bably happen  upon  his  father's  deceafe,  and  had  made  all  proper  and 
Jiecefcary  jpravifions  againft  fuch  events  ^  but  that  he  did  i}Qt  dreaib  of 
being  fo  near  death  himfelf  at  that  time.  ■•..■.;: 

Upon  a  thorough  review  therefore  of  the  Duke's  ,condu&  and 
adions,  I  fee  nothing  worthy  of  reprehenfion  in  them:  on  the  con- 
trary* I  have  propofed ;,  them  and  here  propofe  them  again  as  a  patten* 
for  the  wut^tioa  of  all  fuch  as  arrive,;  at  jjomi^ipn  by  tjie  arms  or 
fortune  <if  others.  For  a*  heljad  a  grc^t,, Spirit;  and  y^JA  deiigps,  he 
Could  not  well  have  aded  otherwtfe  in  his  cirounftances:  and  if  lie 
mifcarried  in  them,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fudden  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  desperate  condition  in  which  he  happened  to  lye  himfelf 
.at  f hat  critical  juncture. 

Whofoever  then  would  fecure  himfelf  in  a  new  Principality  agaipft 
•the  attempts  of  Enemies,  and  finds  it  neceflary  to  gain  friends,  to 
furmount  obftaclps  either,  by  force  or  fraud,  to  mal^e  huftfelf  beloved 
and  feared  by  his  people,  refpeded  and  obeyed  by  the  Soldiery,  to 
extinguish  all  fuch  as  can  or  may  oppofe  his  deiigns,  to  aboliih  old 
Laws  and  cuftorhs,  to  introduce  new  ones  in  their  room,  to  be  fevere, 
grateful/  liberal,  and  magnanimous,  to  difbapd  an  *pmy  that  he. can- 
not truft,  to  raife  another,  to  maintain :  a  good  correspondence  with* 
other  Princes,  that  fo  they  may  either  be  ready  to  ferve  or  unwilling 
to  offend  him ;  fuch  a  one,  I  fay,  cajinot  have  a  better  or  more  recent 
model  than  the  conduit  of  Duke  Valentine.  In  this  only  he  was 
miftaken  in  his  politics,  that  he  made  a  bad  choice  of  a  Pope  in  the  , 
perfon  of  Julius  II.  for,  as  I  (aid  before,  if  hexould  not  have  got  fuch 
a  Pbntif  ele&ed  as  he  defired,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  excluded 
anyone  that  he  di  diked;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  cbnfented  to, 
ihe  exaltation  of  any  of  thofe  Cardinals  whom  he  had  formerly  jnjurpd, 

or 
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or  iwho  had  reafon  to  live  ix*  fear  of  Jhim  after  ttey^rcxle&edrss 
mankind  are  •  itdturafly  prompted  to  railchfctte  etoers  by  motives  of 
fear  [/]>  as  well  as  hatred.  Amongft  other  Cardinals  whom  he  had 
in^urcdv fyeifrthofe'of  Sari  Pietfo  in  Viactrti*  pi],  Gektaaa  {u]>&in 
.GeMg&[i9  j  and  AfcajMof  oc  ].:  AH  the^eft  fodretforitobfe  afraichof 
Jrittvif  any  ofthem  fliould  be  advanced  to  the  Pontificate,  esteept  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  and  the  Spanifh  Cardinals  ;  the  latter  of  whom  wete 
attached  to  him  by  alliances  and  obligations,  jtnd  the  former  power- 
fully Supported  by  the  King  of  France.  The  Duke  therefore  ought 
by  tail-  toeaiis  to  Jiave  got  a  Pope  elefted  out  of  the  Spanifh  Cardinals : 
and  if  he  could  not  eticd  that,  to  have  cbnlented  to  the  Election  of 
die  Cardinal  of  Rouen ;  but  upon  no  account  to  that  of  the  Cardinal 
*f  San  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  as  he  did  [y  1 :  an  error  which  proved  the 
decafion  of  his  utter  ruin.  For  whofocVer  imagines  that  the  merit 
*>f  new  obligations  will  extinguish  the  refentment  of  former  injuries 
and  di%ufts  amongft  great  men,  will  find  himfelf  at  kft  egregloufly 
miftaken  [  s]. 

•  [s]  Ndro  depofed  four  Tribunes,  merely  beeaufe  he  was  afraid  of  them*     u  Exuti 
tribunatu,  quaii  principem  nan-  quidem  odiflent,  fed  tamen  extimcrentur.  Annah  xv. . 
He  pjit  Oftorius  to  death,  only  bqcaufe  he  was  afraid  of  his  great  bpdjly  ftrengfh  and  - 
reputation.     "  Caufa  feftinandi  (caedem)  ex  eb  oriebatur,  quod  Oftorius  ingenti  cor- 
poris robo're  armoruntatie  fciehtii  mfctum  Neroni  fccferat,  ne  invaderet  pfrvidum  fempcr/' 
AmutU  t6.    For,, "  Satis  clams  eft  apud  tmentem,  quifquia-rimetiK."  Hift.  ii. 

M  "  Alexandra  Pontifice,  qaicvm  vcteres  U  privatas  Comitates  habobat,  ferpetufc 
decern  annis.urbe  abfujt.  Onuph.  in  viu  Jtd^/iu 

[u]  Giovanni  Colonna. 

[w]  Raphael  Riario,  Grand  Chamberlain. 

.[*]  Afcaoio  Sforea,  Jfon  to  Galeazae,  Duke  of  Milan.    '- 

[/]  The  Spanifh  Cardinals  having  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath,  notto  give  their 
votes  to  any  perfon  but  who  fhould  be  propofed  by  Duke  Valentine,  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Peter  in  Vinculis,  who  was  that  Duke's  enemy,  bribed  fome  perfons,  who  wrought 
fo  far  upon  him,  a*  to  make  him  believe  he  was  his  lather;  that  he  had  kept  his  monier 
at  a  time  when  (he  was  thought  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  Cardinal  Borgia,  who  was  after- 
wards Alexander  VI*  i  that  die  jealoufy  which  this  Borgia  had  conceived  on  that  ac- 
count,, w^s  the  fole  caufe  of  his  profecuting  him.  for  upwards  of  ten  yfars*  but  that 
now,  fmce  a  new  Pope  was  to  be  ele&ed,  he  would  treat  the  Duke  as  "his  (on,  pro- 
vided hff  would  employ  his  intereft  for  him.  The  Duke,  though  very.fubtle,  {wallowed 
the  Bait,  and  gave  credit  to  what  was  told  him  in  confidence,  fo  far  as  to  confent,  that  - 
the  Cardinals  of  his  fa&ion,  (hould  chufe  him  of  $t.  Peter  in  Vinculis,  who,  jnutedi- 
ately  after  his  ele&ion,  Gripped  him  of  all  Romagna  and  Umbria,  inftead  of  acknow- 
leging  him  for  his  fon.     FariHa's  Anecdotes  dt  franct,  p.'  229. 

[g]  "  Q^iarum  apud  praepotenres  in  longom  memdria  eft:"  Tacit.  Ann.  v.     Benefits 
and  favours  do  not  make  fo  deep  an  impreffion  as  iiuurtes  *  .ai  gratitude  is  attended.  wMi  \ 
fome  trouble  and  expence,  but  revenge  is  at  the  colt  of  thofe  whom  we  hate.     ^  Tamo  - 
proclivius  eft  injuria^  quam  beneficiL  vicem  cxlblvcre,  quia  gratia  oneri^ultio  inquarflu  - 
habetur."  Hifl.  iv.  . 
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« F  we  compare  Monfienr  Fcoefan's  Print*  with  Machiavef s,  wp  Aill 
X  find  ppc  of  them  foil  of  roodpefs,  ■  equity,  and  every  kind  of  *ir-> 
tue :  he  fccms  to  be  one  of  thofe  pure  Intelligences  that  Eternal  Wif- 
«dom  has  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  government  of  the  Univerfe : 
the  other  is  a  compofition  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  all  fort  .of  wick- 
-edneiq. 
.  In  Telemachus  mankind  .refemble  the  Angels ;  but  in  MachiaveTs 
performance  they  appear  like  Devils.  Cefar  Borgia  is  the  model 
upon  which  he  forms  his  Prince,  the  pattern  which  he  has  the  effron- 
tery to  propofe  for  the  imitation  of  others  who  are  advanced  to  do- 
minion either  by  fortune,  or  the  arms  and  afiiftance  of  their  friends. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  Character  of  Caefar  Borgia,  that  6> 
we  may  form  a  iuft  Idea  both  of  the  Hero  himfelf,  and  the  Author 
that  has  undertaken  to  celebrate  his  Virtues. 

Borgia  afiaffinated  his  own  brother,  becaufe  he  was  his  rival  in  glory 
.and  love;  and  that  too  almoft  under  the  eyes  of  their  Sifter.  He 
caufcd  the  Pope's  Swifs  guards  to  be  maflacred,  to  revenge  himfelf 
*  uponf  feme  or  that  Nation  who  had  affronted  his  Mother.  He  vio- 
lently deprived  fevetal  of  the  Cardinals  of  all  they  had,  to  fatiate 
his  avarice.  He  depofed  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  lawful  poflcflbr 
-of  Romagna,  and  put  Remiro  d*  Oreo,  his  own  bloody-Sub-tyrant 
to  a  barbarous  and  unexampled  kind  of  death.  He  murdered  fcveral 
Lords  of  the  Urfini  family  whom  he  looked  upon  as  obftacles  to  his 
greatnefs,  after  he  had  decoyed  them  in  the  moft  perfidious  manner 
*o  an  interview  at  Sinigaglia*  He  caufed  a  Venetian  Lady  of  quality 
whom  he  had  raviflied,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber  and  drowned. 
In  4hort,  there  is  no  kind  of  cruelty  or  wickedneis  which  he  was  not 
guilty  o£ 

Such  was  the  wretch  whom  Machiavel  prefers  to  all  the  great  men 
df  his  own  times  and  the  Heroes  of  antiquity ;  and  whofe  conduct  he 
propoies  as  a  pattern  to  thofe  that  are  exalted  to  dominion  by  the  finiles 
of  fortune* 

But  it  is  neeeflary  to  enter  into  a  fuller  difcufiion  of  this  matter, 
in  order  to  fhew  the  fad  expedients  which  Machiavel's  difciples  muil 
Jbaye  rccourfe  to.  Cafar  Borgia  formed  the  hopes  of  his  future  greats 
iiiefs  upon  the  diflenfion  of  the  Italian  Princes.  To  get  poffefiion  of 
cmy  neighbour's  eftate,  I  muft  weaken  him  in  the  firft  place ;  and  in 
order  to  weaken  him,  I  muft  embroil  him  in  quarrels  with  others. 
Such  f$  tjbejr  wicked  Logic ! 
"    " To 
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To  fccure  a  firm  fupport  in  time  of  need,  Borgia  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  diffolve  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIF/  f  In  this  manner 
thofe  who.  ought  to  be  patterns  of  equity  and  uprightnefs  to  the  reft 
•  6f  mankind;  rfiDck  fteayeh  to  ferve  their. own  private  ends  [-  z  ]  !  jf 
theft  were  jftft  reafons  for  the  diffolution  of  th^t  marriage,  it  was  the 
Pope's 'duty  to  diffolve  it,  fuppqfing  he  had.aUawiul  power:  but  if 
there  Were  no  fiich  reafons,  the  Head  of  the  Roman' Church  fhould 
Hot  have  been  determined  to"  adt  as  he4  did  by  any  other  motives 
whatfoever. 

Borgia  found  ft  neceffary  to  fecure  a  number  of  adherents  and  de- 
pendants :  for  which  purpofe  he  corrupted  the  faftious  Nobility  at 
Rome,  by  giving  them  large  penlions  and  pfelehts.  But  he  was  guilty 
of  fo  many  other  horrid  crimes,  that  there  is  lefs  occaiion  to  expa- 
tiate upon  this;  efpecially  as  it  wears  fome  faint  refemblance  of  pe- 
neficerfce. ; 

Borgia  wanted  to  fid  hifnfelf  of  fome  Lords  of  the  Houfe  of  Ur- 
fini,  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  and  Oliverotto"  da.  Fermo ;  and  Machiavel 
commends  his  addrefs  in  inveigling  them  to  an  interview  at  Sinigaglia 
and  putting  them  to  death.  But  lis  there  nothing  more  than  addrefs 
in  thus  abufing  the  confidence  of  mankind  ?  in  pra&ifing  the  vileft 
and  mod  infamous  of  all  artifices  ?  in  perjury  and  affaffinatioh  ?  and 
where  is  the  good  policy  in  teaching  men  to  perjure  themfelves  ?  .When 
all  regard  to  oaths  and  good  faith  is  abolilhed,  what  other  reftraint 
or  fccurity  will  be  left  in  the  World?  If  a  man  teaches  others  to  be 
traitors,  may  he  not  naturally  expedt  to  be  betrayed,  Jiimfclf  ?.  and  if 
he  makes  aflaffins,  what  can  he  expeft  but  to  be  murdered  by  the  hands  ' 
of  his  own  difciples  ?  Borgia  appointed  Remiro  d'Orco,  a  cruel  and 
blood-thirfly  man,  Governor  or  Romagna,  to  Veprefs  the  diforders 
of  that  Province :  Borgia  puniflied  the  delinquencies  of  ■  others,  who 
were  not  half  fo  vile  as  hifnfelf,  with  the  moft:  unrelenting  Severity: 
the  moft  rapacious  of  all  Ufurpers,  the  wretch  that  had  been  guilty 
of  the  moft  horrid  perjuries,  the  moft  blood- thirfty.aflaflin  and  poifoner 
that  ever  the  world  faw,  condemned  fome  petty  Villaius  and  rebels  .to 
die  a  cruel  death,  who  yet  had  only  copied  the  a&ions  of  their  new 
mafter  in  miniature  according  to  their  humble  capacities. 

The  King  of  Poland,  whofe  death  has  lately  pcoafioned  fuch  dif-  . 
turbances  in  Europe,  adted'in  a  very  different  jyjd  piuch  more  prince-  . 
ly  manner  with  regard  to  his  Subje&s  in,  Saxony*    By  a  Law  tl  at.. 

\%\  What  is  Included  betwixt  the  two  crochets  above,  runs  thusln  the  firft  Edition. 
C'cft  aiali  que  tant  de  PoHtiques  fo  font  jouez  du  monde,  &  qu'ils  iw  penCoicm  i4u*4 
Jeurs  intere.s,  lorfqu'ils  pafaifloicnt  le  plus  attaches  celui  duCieU  *    * 

Vol.  I.  4C  hai 
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had  long  prevailed  in  that  Electorate  a  convicted  Adulterer  was,  con- 
demned to  die  :  but  I  £hall  not  flop  here  to  examine  the  reasonable* 
nefs  of  an  inftitution  which  feems  better  fuited  to  the  jealoufy  of  an 
Italian,  than  the  patience  of  a  German  Hufband.  A  tranfgreflbr  of 
this  Law  was  a&ually  condemned,  and  Auguftus  was  obliged  to  iign 
his  death  Warrant.  He  did  fo:  but  as  he  was  a  Prince  of  an  amo- 
rous difpofition,  and  naturally  inclined  to  mercy,  he  pardoned  the  cri- 
minal and  repealed  a  Law  by  which  he  himfelf  was  tacity  condemned 
to  fuffer  the  fame  punifliment.  In  this  he  acfled  like  a  ienfible  and 
humane  Prince.  Cxfar  Borgia,  on  the  contrary,  punifhed  offenders 
of  every  kind  with  the  inclemency  of  a  mcrcilefs  Tyrant.  He  caufed 
Remiro  <T  Oreo,  whom  he  had  fent  on  purpofe  into  Romagna  to 
execute  his  commands  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  to  be  cut  .in  two*  in 
Order  to  appeafe  the  people  and  ingratiate  himfelf  with  them  by  facri- 
ficing  the  instrument  of  His  barbarities.  The  bitterhefs  of  tyranny 
is  jjever  fo  fenfibly  felt,  as  when  th$  Tyrant  avails  himfelf  of  a  ihew 
of ;  juftice,  and  ads  under  the  Shelter  and  protection  of  eftablifhed 
Lajvs.4 

;  Bpi^ia  foreseeing  what  might  happen  to  him  after  his  father's  death,. 
bfcgan  to'guard  againft  it  by  extenmnating  all  fuch  as  he  had. forcibly 
deprived  of  their  States  or  other  poffeffions,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fuccee4ing  Pope  from  availing  himfelf  of  .their  enmity  to  him.  What 
a  concatenation  of  crimes !  to  Support  his  enormities,  he  muft  have 
money;  to  get  money,  he  nuift.ufe  viplence ;  and  to  enjoy  it  ii\ 
Security;  he  txiuft  murder  the  periqns.  Whom  [  he  robs.,  What  can  a  . 
Highwayman  :5o  more ! 

Borgia  caufed  fome  of  the  Cardinals  to  be  invited  to  fup  at  the 
Vatican  with  a  defign  to  poifon  them :  but  both  he  and  the  Pope  were 
poifoned  themfelves  by  mistake.  Alexander  died ;  Borgia  witn  much 
difficulty  efcaped,  to  lead  a  wretched  hfe  indeed,  as  a  reward  for  his. 
poifonings  and  auajQinations  [a]> 

[a]  "  Alexander  omnium  qui  unquain  fuerunt  perfidia,  libidine,  faevitia,  fcelera- 
tiffimus-  Cujus  filiue  Cae&r  Borgia,  perfe&um  prsebuit  Machiavdlo  callidi,  fed  nefarii 
Principis  exemplar."  Perizon.  Hlfi.  &e£t*  xvi.  p.  7.  Sec  Jortin's  Life  of  Erafmus* 
part.  i.  p.  20.  note  U  One  may  truly  apply  to  theie  two  monfters,  what  Virgil  lays 
of  the  Harpies. 

Triftius  haud  illis  monftrum,  nee  fevior  ulla 
Peftis  et  ira  J)eAm  StygiU  fefc  extalh  undis. 
;...  .         ■    Mncid.  iii.  2 1  J* 

''Monfters  more  fierce  offended  Heav'n  ne'er  fent 
From  Hell's  abyfc  for  human  punifhnacnt..  ... 
J  Drrfm. 

.    ....  Such 
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-:  Such  *ffe  tKc  wifdom*  virtue,  and  abilities,  which  Machiavel  haj 
taken  upon  YAtri  to  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  others  in  the  like 

But,  as  Betobo,  Totnafi,  our  Countryman  Gordon,  and  many  others,  have  written 
their  Diabolical  Lives,  the  Reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  excufe  a  repetition  of  fuch  crimes 
as  would  make  human  nature  (hudder  with  horror.  Let  it  fuflftce  to  quote  what  Mr. 
Voltaire  fays  of  their  deaths  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Italy* 
hot  long  aftfcr,  jfays  he,*  was  delivered  T>f  Alexander  VL  and  his  fon.  Hiftorians  unani- 
jnoufly  transmit  to  posterity,  that  tfti*  Pope  died  of  poifdnj  which  he  defigned  for  fome 
Cardinals  whom  he  >ad  mvrted  to  fop  with  him  ^ an  eidc  indeed,  worthy  of  his  life: 
But  the  fa&  is  not  very  probable.  They  pretend,  that  upon  a  preffing  occafion  for 
money,  he  wanted  to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  thofe  Cardinals.  But  it  is  well  attefted* 
that  Csefar  Borgia  carried*  away  a  hundred  thoufand  Ducats  of  gold  out  of  his  father's 
treafurej,  after  his  deceafe  :  fo  that  he  could  not  be  in  any  real  want.  Befides,  how 
could  they  both  have  beenfo  miftakea  in  thfct  poifoned  bottle  of  wine,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  caufe  of  the  Pope's  death,  and  to  have  brought  his  fon  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave?  Pcrfons  fo  Jong  experienced  in  villainy,  feldom  leave  room  for  fuch  miftakes. 
They  mentfoh  VioBody  that  ever  divulged  the  faft :  how  came  they  then  to  the  know- 
ledge or  it  ?  If  the  caufe  of  the  Pope's  death  had  been  known  at  the  time  he  died,  it 
would  have  been' known  to  the  very  perfons  whom. he  wanted  to  poifon.  If  fo,  they 
Would  not  have  fuffered  Borgia  quietly  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  father's  treafure.  The 
people  who  held  fuchmonfters  in  Ahqrrence,ha^{jtj&beenkeptin  fubjeftion  by  Alexander^ 
would  have  broke  through  alt  fefti^nt  at  fctt'dei^V.  tbey  would  have  interrupted  the 
funeral  pomp  of  this  wretch,  atrit  tbi^  hjia^^omi^bje  (onto  pieces. 
1  In  fliort,  the  Journal  of  the  Etaufd  of  Bof^ia, mentions,  that  the  Pope  being  feventy- 
two  years  old,  was  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever,  wl\ich.  foon  became  continual*. 
2nd  proved  mortal.  It  is  moreover '(aid, 'that  Duke  Valentine  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
fewed  up  in  a  mule's  belly,  which  had  been  ripped  up  alive.  Nowt  I  (hould  be  glad  to 
fatow  what  antidote  againft  poifon  there  is  in  the  belly  of  a  mule.  ."-..../.. 
•  ft  is  true,  there  was  a  tumult  in  Rome  after  the  Pope's  fcgede*  and  the  Colpnni  and 
Urfint  returned,  thither  with4  an  armed  force  :  but  thif  very  fumult  would  have  been  a 
proper  opportunity  for  folcmnly  accufing  "both  tie  father  aad  the  fon  of  fo  horrid  an 
attempt.     Yet' it  was  not  done. 

Finally,  Pope  Julius  II.  the*  mortal  enemy  of  thfs  family,  and  who  had  the  Duke  a 
long  time  in  his  power,  did  not  charge  him  with  what  he  bad  been  accufed  of  by  the 
public  voice. 

But  on  the  other  hand^why  (boutd  Cardinal  Bembo,  Giiicciardihe,  Jovius,  Tomafi, 
and  fo  many  other  Cotemporaries  agree  in  this  flrange  aocufatlon?  Whence  are  fo 
many  circumftances  derived  ?  How  came  they  to  fpecify  the  particular  kind  of  poifon, 
which  was  called  Cantarellaf  We  may  anfwer,  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  accufers  to 
invent}  and  that  fo  horrid  a  charge  (hould  have  been  fupported  by  fome  probable  argu* 
ments. 

Alexander  VI.  left  behind  him  a  memory  far  more  odious  than  that  of  Nero  and  Ca- 
ligula ;  becaufc  a  greater  degree  of  guilt  was  implied  in.  the  San&ty  of  his  Chara&er. 
And  yet  it  is  to  him,  that  Rome  is  indebted  for  her  temporal  grandeur;  it  was  he  that 
enabled  his  frcceffors  Tometimes  to  hold  the  balance  of  Italy.  \  His  fon'  loft  all  the  fruits  ' 
of  his  crimes,  which  were  gathered  by  the  Church.  Alhioft  all  the  Towns  he  had 
feized  upon,  furrendcred  to  others  as  foon  as  his  father  died  ;  and  Julius  II.  afterwards 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  the  reft :  fo  that  he  was.  quickly  ftripped  of  all  his  fatal 
grandeur.  Friends,  allies,  relations,  all  the  world,  in  fhort,  either  abandoned  or  be- 
trayed him. 

4  C  2  circum- 
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circumftanccs.  Neither  of  the  celebrated  Bifhops  of  Meaux  and  Ni- 
mes,  nor  ,the  eloquent  Author  of  the  Panegyric  upon  Trajan,  nor 
Bofluet,  nor  Flechier,  have  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  zeal  in 
their  refpedtive  encomiums  upon  their  Princes,  as  Machiavel  has  done 
in  favour  of  Caefar  Borgia.    If  his  Eulogy  had  been  nothing  more  than 
a  flight  of  poetry,  or  a  rhetorical  flourifh,  we  might  have  admired 
the  genius  and  fubtilty  of  the#l  Author,  whilft  we  condemned  his 
choice  of  a  fubjedl.    But  the  cafe  is  far  different;   it  is  a  Treatife 
of  Politics  that  will  defcend  to  pofterity :  it  is  a  very  ferious  work* 
in  which  Machiavel  is  fo  audacious  as  to  lavifh  his  praifes  upon  the 
moft  abominable  Monfter  that  Hell  ever  vomited  put  upon  the  Earth  * 
and  in  fo  doing,  to  expqfe  himfelf  coolly  and  deliberately  to  the  ha-  . 
tred  and  detection  of  all  human  kind. 

Julius  II.  ordered  him  to  be  feized  upon  at  Oftia,  and  kept  him  in  prifon.  till. he  had- 
given  up  every  thing  he  was  pofleffed  of:  after  which,  he  permitted  him  to  retire  to 
Gonfalvo  of  Cordova,  who  had  promifed  him  proteftion,  but  afterwards  fent  him  pri- 
foner  into  Spain,  where  hCwas  confined  in  the  Caftle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  in  which 
he  continued  two  years,  and  then  made  hjs.  efcape  out  of  a  Window  by  a  rope,  and 
fled  into  Navarre,  to  his  Brother-iuJaW  J£ing  John,  from  thence  he  deigned  to  have 
gone  into  France,  and  there,  with 'the  advance  of  King  Lewis,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
cftablifh  his  fortune :  but  that  Prince  ifefuftd  to  receive  him,  and  not  only  confifcated 
his  Duchy  of  Valentinois,  but  withdrew  the  annual  penfion  he  had  from  France.  Sa 
that  Borgia,  in  this  diftrefs,  without  any  revenue  or  territory,,  was  obliged  to  depend 
Upon  his  brother-in-law  for  a  fubfiftance j  and  he  being  at  war  with  Lewis  de  Beaumont,, 
one  of  hb  Vaflals,  Borgia  ferved  as  a  Volunteer  in  his  army,,  and  fighting  under  the 
walls  of  Viana,  was  killed,  March  I2r  1507.  His  body  not  being  known  at  firft,  was 
(hipped  naked,  till  at  laft,  it  was  difbovered  by  his  own  page,  and  brought  to  Pam- 
peluna,  and  buried  in  the  Church  there,  of  which  place  he  had  formerly  been  Arch- 
biihop ;  his  death  being  as  obfeure,  as  his  life  had  .been  execrably  wicked..  It  may  not. 
be  amife,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  he  had  taken  for  his  motto,  Aut  Cafar^  aut  Nihil,  which 
gave  occafion  to  feveral  Epigrams  upon  him  y  of  which,,  take  the  following*. 

L 
Aut  nihil,  aut  Caefar,  vult  did  Borgia ;:  quid  nif 
Cum  fimul  &  Caefar  poffit,  ic  efle  nihil. 

Borgia  Caefiur  erat  fa&is  &  nomine  Caefar ; 

Aut  nihil,  aut  Caefar,  dixit,  utmmque  fuit; 
III. 
Omnia  vincebas,  fperabas  omnia,  Caefar.  y 

Omnia  deficiunt,  incipis  efle  nihil. 

Such  were  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Caefar  Borgia ;  two  of  thofe 
iUuftrious  Villains  whom  Divine  Providence  is  fometimes  pleafed  to  raife  up  as  whips  and 
fcourges  to  a  wicked  and  corrupt  age. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  fucb  as  have  arrived  at  Dominion  by  wicked  and  unjuftifiable  means  ~ 

UTw  there*  are  two  other  methods  by  which  a  private  man  may 
__  likewife  be  exalted  to  dominion/  without  being  altogether  ob- 
liged, either  to  good  fortune  or  his  own  Virtue,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  fay  fomething  of  both  in  this  place ;  though  perhaps  I  may  fpeak 
more  at  large  concerning  one  of  them  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Re*- 
publics.  One  of  thefe  ways  is  "when  aman  is  advanced  to  Sovereignty 
by  unjuft  and  nefarious  means;,  the  other,  when  from  a  private  con- 
dition he  becomes  Prince. of  his  Country  by  the  favour  and  concur- 
rence of  his  Fellow-citizens* or  Subjects. 

I  {hall  fpeak  chiefly  of  the  firft  in  this  chapter,  and  prove  what  T 
fay  by  two,  examples,,  the  one  of  ancient,  the  other  of  modern  date; 
without  entering  any  further  into  the  merit*  of  the  caufe,  as  I  think 
they  will   be  fufficient  for  any  man  that  has  occaiion  to  follow 
them.     Agathocles  the  Sicilian  became  King  of  Syracufe,  .jwt  only 
from,  a  private,  but  from  the  loweft  and  mofr  abjedt  condition  ;  for 
his  father  was  a  common  Potter.     This  man  was  remarkably  difiblutc 
and  wicked  in  alL  the  different  Stations  of  his  life  u  yet  (notwithftand- 
ing  his  vices)  his  courage  and  activity  which  were  very  great,  inclined 
him  to  follow  a  Military  life ;  and  he  fucceeded  fi>*  well  iiwfr,  that 
he  rofe  through  the  feveral  gradations  of  that  profeflion  to  be  Praetor 
of  Syracufe.     When  he  had  thoroughly  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  this* 
Office,  he  formed  a  defign  of  making  himfelf  Prince,  and  refolved 
to  maintain  that  power  by  force  and  independently  of  every  one  elfe, 
which  he  had  obtained  as  a  reward  of  his  Services.     For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  entered  into  a  correfpondenec  with  Hamilcar,  who  then  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily ;  and  having  communicated' 
his  Scheme  to  him,  he  called  the  People  and  Senate-of  Syracufe  to- 
gether one  morning,  as  if  he  had  wanted  to  confult  them  in  fomc 
matter  of  importance  to  the  Common- wealth.     But  as  foon  as  they 
were  aflembled,,  his  Soldiers,  upon  a  Signal  before  agreed  upon,  im- 
mediately difpatched  all  the  Senators  and  principal*  Citizens*;  after 
whofe  death,  hoe  both  feized  upon  the  Government  of  that  State,, 
and  fupported  himfelf  in  it  without  any  obftru&ion-  or  moteftation* 
And  tho'hc  was  afterwards  defeated  in  two  engagements  with  theCar^ 
thaginians  and  befieged  by  them  in  Syracufe,  he  not  only  found  means 
to  defend  that  City,  but  leaving  one  part  of  his  forces  for  its  fecurity, 
4  ihvadpdi 
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invaded  Africa  with  the  other :  by  which  fpiritcd  conduct  he  prefently 
raifed  the  Siege  of  Syracufe,  and  reduced  the  Carthagihians  to  fucn 
extremities  tliat  they  were  forced  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
him,  and  contenting  themfelves  with  their  pofleflions  in  Africa,  left 
him  to  ;makeTfcis  beft  of  Sicily. 

Whoever  then  confiders  the  conduct  and  a&ions  of  Agathocles,  will 
.find  that  he  was  but  little,  if  any  thing  at  all,  obliged  to  fortune ;  ftr 
he  arrived  at  dominion,  as  we  nave  already  (hewn,  not  by  the  favour 
of  others,  but  by  his  own  military  Virtue,  and  afterwards  maintained 
what  he  had  thus  acquired  with  infinite  pains  and  hazard,  merely  by 
dint  of  courage  and  refolution.  But  a  man  cannot  properly  be  called 
virtuous  who  mafiacres  his  Fellow-citizens,  betrays  his  friends,  and 
Jhas  no  regard  either  to  his  word  and  honour,  or  ■  to  religion  and 
humanity  :  for  though  indeed  he  may  arrive  at  Empire,  he  can  never 
acquire  true  glory  by  thofe  means.  When  I  refledk  therefore  upon 
the  intrepidity  and  addrefs  of  Agathocles,  both  in  encountring  and 
extricating  himfelf  out  of  all  dangers,  as  well  as  his  invincible 
magnanimity  in  adverfity,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  he  may  not  be  ranked 
amongft  the  greateft  Captains  :  but  if  we  confider  the  horrid  bar- 
barities and  innumerable  other  crimes  he  was  guilty  ofr  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  deferve  to  be  numbered  with  truly  virtuous  or  ex- 
cellent men.  We  muA  not  then  attribute  to  Virtue  or  good  for- 
tune, what  he  accomplished  without  the  afiiftance  either  of  one  or 
the  other,  ■       *  '  • 

The  other  inftance  happened  in  our  own  times- and  under  the  PoiiL 
tificate  of  Alexander  VI.  Oliverotto  da  Fermo*  being  left  an  Orphan 
in  his  Infancy,  was  educated  by  Giovanni  Fogliani  [  b  J,  his  Uncle 
by  the  mothers  fide,  and  fent  when  he  grew  up  to  ferve  under  the 
banners  of  Paolo  Vitelli,  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  war  and  qualify 
him&lf  for  a  general.  But  when  Paolo  died  he  bore  arms  under  his 
brother  Vitellozzo;  and  being  an  a&ive  foirited  man,  foon  became 
one  of  his  beft  officers.  However,  as  he  thought  it  below  him  to  be 
any  longer  dependant  upon  others,  he  confpired  with  certain  Citizens 
of  Ferroo  (who  chofe  rather,  it  feems,  to  fee  their  Country  enflaved 
than  to  live  in  liberty)  to  feize  upon  that  City  by  the  afiiftance  of  Vi- 
tellefco:  for  which  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  his  Uncle  Fogliani,  that 
having  been  abfent  many  years,  he  was  defirous  of  paying  him  a  vifit ; 
that  fo  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  his  old  lriends  again, 
and  of  looking  a  little  into  his  own  affairs  :  and  as  his  time  had  chiefly 

[b]  Guicciardinc  calk  him  Frangiani. 

5  heen- 
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been  fpent  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  reputation,  he  defigned  to  mak*. 
a  handfome  entry,  attended  by  an  hundred  horfijjpco,  confifting  of 
bis  particular  friends  and  followers;  that  fo  his  FelldScitizens  might 
fee  he  had  behaved  himfelf  like  a  man  :  upon  wMjl  account,  he: 
hoped  he  fhould  be  received  at  home  with  fome  degrwoi  honour  and 
refped,  as  that  would  not  only  be  a  credit  to  him  biit*  to  his  Uncle 
likewife,  who  had  educated  him.    Fogliani  therefore  vfa  not  wanting 
on  his  part  in  any  thing  that  might  demonftrate  the  affe&ion  and  re- 
gard he  had  for  his  Nephew  \  and  having  fo  ordered  matters  that  he 
met  with  a  very  honourable  reception  from  his  Countrymen  he  lodged. 
him  in  his  own  houfe,  where  Oliverotto  continued  fomfc  days  to  make 
oeceflary  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  wicked  defigns.    After 
which,  he  invited  Fogliani  and  all  the  principal  Citizens  of  Fermo 
to  a  magnificent  entertainment ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  artfully  turned 
the  converfation  upon  the  greatnefs  of  Pope  Alexander  and  the  exploits 
of  his  Son  Caefar  Borgia.    But  as  Fogliani  and  the  other  citizens  be- 
gan to  talk  pretty  freely  of  thofe  matters,  Oliverotto  faid,  it  would  be 
better  for  them  all  to  keep  their  thoughts  to  themfelves  till  they  got; 
into  a  more  private  place  5  and  rifing  fuddenly  from  the  table  he  with- 
drew into  a  retired  apartment,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  reft  : 
but  they  were  hardly  fat  down,  before  fome  Soldiers  whom  he  had- 
concealed  there  cut  all  their  throats.    After  he  had  caufed  them  to  be 
murdered  in  this  manner,  he  mounted  his  horfe ;  and  having  put  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  his  attendants  and  partizans  he  firft  icoured  the 
town,  and  then  furrounded  the  Palace  of  the  Magiftrates,  who  were 
fo  terrified  that  they  prefently  fubmitted  to  his  authority  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  Prince.   Having  proceeded  thus  far,  he  caufed  alt 
fkch  as  he  thought  malecontent  or  had  it  in  their  power  to  difturb 
him  in  the  pofleffion1  of  his  new  Government  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
fortified  himfelf  with  new  inftitutions  both  civil  and  military  in  Co  * 
effectual  a  manner,  that  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  (for  he  held  that. 
Principality  no  longer)  htf  not  only  lived  with  fecurity  in  Fermo,  but 
was  becomfc  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours:  and  he  would  have  found 
no  more  difficulty  than  Agathocles  did  in  thoroughly  eftablifhing  tys 
power,  if  he  had  not  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  trepanned  by  Gasfar  Borgia 
at  the  fame  time  that  Ke  decoyed  the  Urfini  and  Vitclli  into  his  nets.' 
at  Sinigaglia,  where  he  likewife  fell  into  Borgia's  hands,  about  a 
year  after  he  had  perpetrated  the  murder  above  related,    and  was 
ftrangled  together  with  Vitellozzo,  to  whofe  inflru&ions  he  was  ob- 
liged for  his  military  Virtues,  and  who  alfo  had  taught  him  to  be  a 
Villain-.  ' 

It 


It  -may  feem  ftrange,  perhaps;  that  Agathoclcs  and  fortie-  others .  of 
ihe  fame  ftamp,  fhould  be  able  not  only  to  fupport  their  power  ^fo  long 
at  home,  but  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  attempts  of  foreign 
Enemies,  and  were  never  in  any  danger  from  confpiracies  amongft 
their  own  Citizens,  after  they  had  been  guilty  of  lb  many  ads  of 
perfidy  and  violence :  whilft  the  cruelties  of  others  have  been  the 
ible  caufethat  they  could  not  maintain  themfelves  in  their  Govern- 
ments even  in  peaceable  times,  much  left  when  they  were  embroi^d 
in  wars.  ,,  .  /       ■.->'■■ 

ThiffI  take  to  have  happened  accordingly  as  their  cruelty  was  well 
or  ill  applied  4  I  fay  wdl  applied  (if  it  ever  can:  be  allQwahle  to  fpeak 
.well  of  what  is  evil  in  itfialf)  and  it  may  be  called  fo4  when  ewpcjfed 
but  once,  and  that  too  only  when  it  is  abfoluteiy  nece&ry  for  fejf«pre- 
fervationj  but  never  repeated  afterwards,  and  eyen.thci>  comcrted 
as  much  aspoffible  to  the  benefit  of  the  Subject  But  jt  is  |U  applied, 
when,  though  pra£fcifed  with  caution  and  reserve  at  firtV  it.increaics 
inftead  of  diminiihing  with  time.  The  proceedings  q(  the  former 
have  lbmetimes  been  fuffered  to  profper  both  by  God*  and  man  ;  of 
which  Agathocles  may  ferve  as  an  inftance :  but  in  the  latter  cafe, 
it  is  impoflible  to  fupport  one's  felf.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that 
wl^ofoever  Ufurps  tne  Government  of  a  State,  muft  cxercife  what 
cr^kies  he  fliall  find  -necefiary  at  once :,  that  fohe  may  not  beobligcd 
*o,nfiew  them  every  day,  but  have  it  in  his  power  to  ingratiate  him* 
felf  with  the  people,  after  thofe  feverities  are  discontinued,  and  to 
gain  them  over  to  his  interests  by  favours  and  benefactions  [  c  J.  But 
if  he  takes  the  other  courfe,  either  out  of  timidity,  or  from  bad  ad* 
vice,  he  muft  have  an  Executioner  conftantly  at  his  elbow,  and  can 
never  depend  upon  his  Subjects ;  as  they  Will  put  no  confidence  ift 
him  when  they  are  daily  provoked  to  rebel  by  frefh  injuries.  Matters- 
of  feverity  therefore,  fhould  be  finiihed  at  one  blow;  that  fo  they 
may  give  the  lefs  diftafte  and  be  the  fooner  forgotten :  but  favours  and 
henefadions,  on  thecontrary,(hould  be  frugally  difpenfed,  and  by  little 
and  little  at  a  time,  in  order  to  make  the  remembrance  of  them  con* 
tinue  freih,  and  the  relifli  more  durable. 

In  the  laft  place,  a  Prince  ought  to  make  it  his  chief  care  to  be 
upon  fuch  a  footing  with  his  Subjects,  that  no  change  of  fortune  may 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  behaviour  toWards  them ;  otherwiie,  if  he 
falls  into  adverfity,  he  will  no  longer  have  it  in  his  power  to  help 

[c]  As  Auguftus  did,  ,ftC  Qui  pofito  triumviri  nomine,  militem  dorns,  populum 
.anr.ona,  cun£tcs  duleedine  otii  pcllcxit«"  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  u  Et  quae  triumviratu  ecf- 
iera^  abolevit."  Ann.  iiL 

himfelf: 


■> 
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himfelf:  and  any  favour  that  he  (hall  (hew  them  will  then  do  him 
bat  little  Service  j  as  they  will  look  upon  it  as  extorted  by  neceffity* 
and  consequently  not  worth  their  thanks  [J],  .     . 

EXAMEN.    CHAP:    VIII. 

■       1 

IF  other  proofs  were  Ail]  wanting  to  coitvift  Machiavel  of  incul- 
1  eating  pernicious  principles,  we  might  have  diffident  from  his  own 
mouth,  for  what  heavier  charge  can  be-  brought  agaii^j«v  man 
than  that  of  laying  down  rules  for  the  conduSt  of  tbofe  tlm^mve  at 
immmn  by  wtcktd  and  unjufiifiabk  means  t  fuch  is  the  Tide  of  this 
Chapter. 

•  •  IrhehadoitfyprofeiTedtoreadle&uf^ 

lunation  of  traitors  and  other  abandoned  wretches,  it  would  not  have 

fcemed  at  all  wonderful  that  he  (hould  make  choice  of  fuch  Subjed* 

for  theinftrudion  of  his  Pupils :  but  he  (peaks  to  the  whole  World, 

and  addreffes  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to  thofe  that  ought  to 

be  die  moft  virtuous  of  mankind,  as  they  are  appointed  to  govern 

-  others.     What  can  be  more  infamous  or  horrible  than  to  inftrud  fuch 

vperibnages  in  the  arts  of  perfidy  tod  aflaflination  t  It  is  certainly  much 

to  be  wifhed,  that,  for  the  good  of  the  World,  fuch  examples  as 

thofe  of  Agathocles  and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  which  Machiavel  fcems 

to  take  fo  much  pleafure  in  citing,  had  never  been  recorded  in  htftory. 

They  only  ferve  to  call  out  thofe  dangerous  qualities  into  adtion,  that 

tie  rooted  m  the  hearts  of  men  naturally  inclined  to  evil,  and  of 

which,  perhaps,  they  themfclves  were  not  conscious  before*    How 

many  young  people  have  corrupted  their  understandings  to  fuch  a 

degree  by  reading*  Romances,  that  they  afFe£t  to  think  and  aft  no 

longer  like  any  one  elfe  but  a  Gandalin  or  a  Medor  [e]  ?  Without 

[£)  Which  was  jhe  cafe  with  our  King  James  II.  with  regard  to  granting  liberty  of 
Conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fee  in  the  firft  bftojc  of  Tacitus'*  Hiflory,  Otho 
tells  his  nephew,  that  Vitellius  could  not  be  To  wicked  and  ungrateful  either  to  kill  or 
fpoil  the  nephew  of  an  Emperor  who  had  preferved  his  whole  family,  and  quitted  the 
Empire  to  him  voluntarily,  though  he  might  have  fupported  himfelf  in  h  a  long  time,  if 
he  had  pleafed,  as  his  army  was  eager  to  engage  that  of  Vitellius*  "  An  ViteUium  tarn 
immitis  animi  fore,  ut  pro  iacolumi  toti  domo,  ne  banc  quidem  ftbi  gratiam  redderet. 
Non  cnim  ultim*  defperattone,  fed  pofcente  pnelium  exercitu  remiffifle  Reipubliae  ulti- 
nuffl  caiiim."  After  he  had  told  bis  Soldiers,"  Quanto  plus.fpet  ottendkis,  fl  vivcre 
placeret,  tanto  pulchrior  mors  eric"  The  moreseal  you,  (hew  to  ferve  me,  and  lay 
down  your  lives  for  me,  the  more  glorious  and  honourable  it  will  be  for  mc  to  die  \  that 
Jo  I  may  not  expofe  fb  many  brave  men  to  any  further  dangers. 

{/]  The  Heroes  of  fome  Romance,  we  may  fuppofet 
Vol.  L  4D  doubt 


£o  *         T'ttE-F  R  I  N  C  E,  Chap.  Vffl. 

,  doubt  there  is  a  fort  of  contagious  Enthufiafm  in.  particular  modes 
both  of  thinking  and  adihg.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  that  extra- 
ordinary man  who  overftjained  ill  his  Virtues  to  fuch  a  degrfce- that 
they  at  laft  degenerated  into  fo  many  vices,  carried  the  Life  of  Alexander 
the  Great  about  with  him  frbm'his  childhood :  and  irhas  been  affirmed 
by  feveral  perfons  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  this  Alexander  of 
the  North,  that  it  was  owing  to '  Qgintttf  Curtius  tha$  he!  *avaj 
Poland  and  made  Stanifiaus  a  King,  as  Alexander  had  cfcae  ^feplc 
•  nymus,  and  that  the  battle  of  Af  belli  [/]  was  th?  oocfdio^'Qf 
defeat  at  Pultowa,  :  >,'.  • 

[But  I  wi(h  Machiavel  had  quoted  no  worfe  examj^ps.  than  that  of 
Alexander.     He  propofes  Agathocles  and  Oliverotto  da  F«im<?  Its 
-models  of  prudence  and  fuccefsj  men  who  fuppprted  tfcefifelvqs  in 
thcLpoflelCon  of  itljeir  power,  accorcjipg  to  hi|t»y  by  S«p*opei;  applic- 
ation of  cruelty]  [^J:  *  Now  by  prudefice  and  ^  proper  application  tf 
KCruettvy  he  means  the  commiffron  of  -every  kind  of  violence  and  wicfc- 
cdntofo  that  may  be  thought  necsfiary  for  the.acqotoplifhmen*  of  one's 
defigns :  but  it  muft  be  done  all  at  once  and  at  one  Jlroke3  and  then 
:  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter    D^pgtch  evetyi  man  you  fufpe&, 
fits  well  as  your  iopen  criemiw ;  but  toign&k*  and  ifatit  4o«  things  by 
halves.     ■ -..   'V     K'  ?     . :  *miii  \>y  ic:^  :■■'.  r:".1  ,:■  ■•"u   .        "■•'  "• 
i;  in  thia  ihanrter .  he  recommends  focH  exploits  m  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, and  the  execrable  raafiattoe  at  Paris  ph  SUvBartholomew's  dayt. 
the  very  remembrance  of  which  i§  \en0^gh  to  g^Jcepny  otf*er  r#an 
tremble,   ,-  But)  he  feeasri  to  metke  ra- j$&p  pf  ;fi*eh.  jbgmb^e  (feeds*  pro- 
vided they  fctfe  executed  i»>  fuoh  *  mabber:  M  wijl'pqjy  ft  like  af  traa- 

[f\  The  place  where  Darius  was  utterly  routed.  Quint.  CurL  lib.  iv.  in  init.  &  cap.  9* 
[g]  Inftead  of  what  ip  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  the  text  runs  thua 
in  the  firft  edition-:  *"  Me  feroit  ir  permis  de  defcendre~d'un~auffi  grand  exempted  it 
moindres  i  II  me  femble  que  lorfqu'il  s'agit  de  l'hiftoire  de  l'efprit  humain,  que  la  dif- 
ference des  conditions  &t-de»  cfttts  dtfporttitiejit :  «fe*iRoi's  ne  font  que  des  homrr&j  & 
tous  les  hommes  font  egawx-*  ft-  ne  s'agit  que  des  imprefions  ou  de*  modification*  *a 
general,  qu*  ont  produit  decettaine*  caufcs  exterieures  fur  Tefprit  humain.  Toute 
T'Angleterre  fait  ce  qui  arriva  a  Londres  il  y  a  que)qtie»  anpees.  On  y  reprefenta  une 
aflcz  mediocre  comedie  fous  le  titre  des  Voltun  1$  des  tout*  de  Gueux,  ou,  The  Beggar's 
Opera.  Le  fujet  de  cette  piece  etoit  Timitatioh  de'  quelques  tours  de  fouplefle  &  de 
filouteries  de  voleurs.  II  fe  trauve*  que  cbeauooyp^e  perionne*  s'apper^urent,  au  fortirde 
ces  repfefentations,  de  la  perte  de  lcrurrbagues,  de  leuri  ttbatieres*  &  deleurs  montres, 
k  Taoteur  ft  fit  fi  promptement  des  'dificipfes,  qu'ilsi  pmtiquoicnt  (es  lemons  dans  le 
Parterre  mem&  Ceci  J>rouve  affe^ce-^e'  femble,  cotaibien  ri  eft  pemicieux  de  citer  de 
mauviiis  exernplesv  La  premiere  reflexion  de  Machiavel  fur  Agatorfes  ic  fur  Oliverotto  ' 
da  Fermo  roule  fur  les  raifons  qui  les* 4butinrent>  dans  leurs  petits  etats,  malgre  Jcurs 
cruautez.     L'auteur  l'attribue  a  ce  qu'ils  aveiwit  commit  «e&«r4iaiMex  a  propos,  &c« 

^  4  t!  ^  .1  .   -  Aent 
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fieot rter^into^the  -people  j  and  fa$>  tl>e  ${Uuff»  of-  the^twU  fcan 
yaxuiQh, ;  if  ft is'-n^t  fcejpt.ujp  W,a  continued  fucceffign,of  other  cruelties \y 
as^if.  the  J^rdef/ora.Aouwnd'men  in  one  day  was  not  fo  atrocious  a 
crime,  as  difpatchiiig  tfiem  at  different  intervals. 

BuMtis i'not  fufficient  merely  to  refute  thefe  principles  horrid  as  they 
are  i  it,  is  like  wife  in/ome,me^ur^nece(Jaryftoihewhow  little  regard 
Machiavdi  has  had' to  triitl^^;lbmepartipuiivs.of-  the  examples  upon 
which  he  founds  his  pxapsmk.  j ,  ^d./how  uafair  a  ufe  he  makes  of 
therti*  It  h  falfe*  in  therfirft  place,  !that  Agathocles  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  his  crimes  in  peace.  He.wasidmoft  continually  at  war  with  the 
Carthaginians :  he.  was  forced  to  Ay  out  of  Africa  by  his  own  Soldiers 
w^J^  JBtitinied  there  and  cpt  the  throats  of  his  Sons  when  he  was 
gone:  and  after  alt,"  was "poifoned  fcyTiis  owit grahdfdhV '  FQliverott^ 
da  Fermo  was  perfidioufly  put  to  death  by  Caefar  Borgia,  about  a  year 
after  he  had  made  himfelf  Prjnce  of  {hat  Gity.  Thus  one  Villain 
was  puniihed  byAaolher*  and  efeaped  the  fcourge  which  the  public 
was  preparing  for  him  by,  falling  a  Vidtim  to  private  malice]  [  b  \ 

But  fupppfing  a  Tyrant  could  commit  ine  mofl 'flagrant  crimes 
with  fecurity ;  fuppbfing  Jiim  to.  be  under  no  app^ehenfions  of  a  tra^ 
gical  death  v  he  muft  ftSl  be  miserable  in  feeing  himfelf  detefted  and 
abhorred  by  all  mankind :  he  never  would  be  able  to  ftifle  the  evidence 
of  his  conference,  that  domeftic  witnefs,  which  would  be  continually 
accuiing  him :  he  would  have  no  refpite  from  thpfp  infuppoitable  tor- 
rtaents  which  he  muft  perpetually  carry  in  his  breaft :  no  arts  can  ever 
filetoce  that  piercing  Voice  that  makes  itfelf  heard  even  by  Kings  upon 
their  thrones :  nor  could  he  by  any  means  elude  thofc  horrors  mat 
would  haunt  his  imagination  day  and  night  like  fo  many  furies  [/]. 

-  \V\  Here  the  firft  Edition  runs  thus :  "  Olivertftto  da  Fermo  pent-  par  It  perfidie  do 
Borgia,  digne  falaire  de  fes  crimes  :  &  commc  ce  fiit  une  antiee  aprcs-  fen  ufurpation, 
fa  chute  paroit  fi  acceleree  qu'ellc  femble  avoir  prevenue  par  fa  punition  oe  -que  lui  pre* 
paroit  li  haine  publique.  L'exemple  d'Olirerotto  ne  dtvoit  done  point  etre  cite  par 
Pauteur,  puifqu*  il  ne  prouve  rien.  Machiavel  voudroit  ne  prouvc  rien.  Machiavel 
voudmit  que  le  crime  fiit  heureux,  &  il  fe  fatte  ptur-Ja  d'avoir  ouelque  bonne  raifon  de 
Paccrediter,  ou  du  moins  un  argument  paflable  a  produire.  Mais  fuppofons  que  le 
crime  puiffe  fe  commettrc  avee  fecurite,  &  qu'un  tiran  putfle  exercer  Rnpunement  la 
fceleratdfe,  &cw 

.{/]  Furfarum  maxima  jaxta  *    ■ 

Accubat 

Exurgitqne  facem  attotiens,  atque  intonat  ore.— 

JEntid.  vi.  605. 
Wretched  certainly  muft  be  the  condition  of  Tyrants,  u  poflunt  enim  (lays  Tullyde 
Offic.  lib.  iii.  c.  21.)  cuiquam  efle  utiles  angores,  follicitudines,  diurni  &  nofturni 
metus,  vita  infidiarum  periculorumque  pleniffims?  .  .  .  .  Hiinctuquas  confeientia* 

4D  t  It 
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It  is  impoffible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  fuch  a  wretch  fhould 
ever  enjoy  a  moment  of  eafe.  Let  any  one  read  the  Lives*  of  Diony- 
lius  [  k  1,  Tiberius,  Nero,  Lewis  XL  of  France,  John  Bafilowitz  [/], 
&c.  and  he  will  fee  that  all  thofe  monfters  ended  their  days  .in  the 
nioft  miferable  manner. 

Criielty  proceeds  from  an  atrabilaire  and  malevolent  difpofition, 
which,  if  not  timely  corroded,  often  turns  to  furious  madnefs.  If 
then  there;  was  no  nidi  thing  as  Juftice  upon  Earth,  or  an  Almighty 
power  in  Heaven,  it  would  ftill  be  the  true  intereft  of  every  One  to  be 
virtuous  and  humane;  as  fuch  difpofitions  unite  mankind  in  bonds  of 
amity,  and  are  abfplutely  neceflary  for  their  happinefs  aadprcfervation : 
whilft  vice  and  tyranny  never  fail  to  plunge  them  into  mi&ry  and 
4eftruftion,    •  " 

kbes  in  animo  cenfes  habuifie  ?  qua  miners  ?  Cujus  autem  vita  ipfi  poteft  tttflis  e&, 
tutn  ejus  vitse  ea  conditio  fit,  ut  qui  iUam  eripuent  in  maxima  &  gnatii  iuturas,  fit  & 
gloria-  m  :m 

„  What  a  pi&ure  of  diftra&ion  does  Tacitus  give  us  in  die  Charader  of  ^ibcriui* 
J*n*L  vu  cap.  vi.  Here  follows  that  Tyrant's  Letter  to  the  Senate.  «  Qpid  fcribam 
tobis  P.  C.  aut  quomoda  fcribam,  -aut  quid  omnino  non  fcribam  hoc  tempos  Dii  me 
Deaeque  pejus  perdant  quam  perire  quotidie  me  fentio,  fi  (do.*9  Upon  which,,  the  Htf* 
tor  tan.  makes  this  remark.  "  Adeo  facinora  atque  flagitia  ipfi  quoque  in  (upplicium 
,  vsitierant,     Neque  fruftra  praftantiffimus  iapientiae  adfirmare  felitus  eft,  fi  recludantur 

gfannonyn  mantes,  pofle  afpki  laniatua.  &  idus*  quando  ut  corpftrfc'  Verb&ibus,  ita 
Intuk,'  libidine,  malis  confultis,  animus  dilaceretur:  quippeTiberiumf  non^fortwia, 
Aon  folitodines  protegebant,  qnin  torment*  pe&oris  fuafque  ipfe  poena*  fataretas/* 
Which  Mr.  Gotdon  tranflltes  m  this  manner^  4<  What' to  write  to  you,  Confcript 
•■  Fathers,  or  in  what  manner  to  write,  or  what  at  all  not  to  write  at  this  inftant,  if  I. 
can  determine,  may  all  the  Deities,  Gods  and'  Goddefles,  doom  me  td  ftill  mfete 
cruel  agonies  than  thofe  under  which  I  feel  myfelf  perUbing  daily/' 

So  clofely  did  the  horror  of  his  cruelties  and  infamy  haunt  tnis  man  of  blood,  and 
became  his  torturers  !  Nor  was  it  at  random  what  the  wifeft  of  men  was  wont  to  affirm, 
that  if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  were  difplayed*  they  would  be  feen  full  of  deadly  wounds 
and ,  goring*,  fince  what  the  feverity  of  Stripes  is  to  the  body,  the  fame  to  the  foul  ia. 
'the  bitter  anguiih  of  cruelty,  luft,  and  execrable  purfuits.  To  Tiberius,  not  his  Im- 
perial fortune,  not  his  gloomy  and  inaccej&ble  folitudes,  could  enfure  tranquillity,  nor 
exempt  him  from  feeling  and  even  avowing  the  rack  in  his  breaft,  and  the  avenging 
furies  that  purfued  him. 

Suetonius  fpeaking  of  this  letter  in  the  Life,  of  Tiberius,  fays,  "  Poftremo  femet  ipfe 
:pertsefu?,  tali  epiftolas  principio  tantum  non  fummam  fuorum  malorum  'profeffus  eft." 

[i]  A  Tyrant  of  Syracufe>  of  whom  Tully  fays,  **  Viti  ejus  nihil  tetrius,  mi- 
ferius,  detcftabilius." 

[/J  Bafilius  Suiiki,  Great  Duke  of  Mofirovy.  He  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year 
1606,  after  Demetrius  was  murdered  by  the  rebels  >  but  was  rivaled  by  another  Deme- 
Urius,  fuppofted,  by  die  Poles,  who  defeated  his  army  at  KoveHko,  in  1607,  routed 
lliixi  the  next  year  at  jEfclcbow, -and  at  l&ft  dethroned  him  in  1610,  and  fliut  him  up  in 
inc  fort  of  Goftinj  where  he  ended  his  life  miierably.    Butenfch. 

CHAP. 
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Of  aw/  Principality. 

■  -a-;    ..",:*   ■-,-■,?.■     ■'...?*   '  •'*    1-  ■'  ■ 

Ifliall'  now  fey  fomethiflg  of  the  other  way  of  attending  to  donu- 
won from  a  private  condition;  that  is,  when  a  principal  Citizen. 
is  adranced  to  Sovereignty  over  his  own  Countrymen,  not  by  wicked 
and  Tiolcnr  means,  bat  by  their  favour  and  co-operation  ;  which  thay 
becaklcd  actvU  Privc$patityyihd  is  rtot  to  be  acquired  cither  T>y  virtue 
orJortunc  alone,  but  by  a  Itxtky  fort  of  craft.  Such  a  perfbn,  I  fay, 
is  lifted  up  to  Sovereign  power  either  by  the  favour  of  the  Common- 
alty, or  the  Nobility  :  for  in  every  State  there  is  a  contrariety  of  dif* 
pofition  in  tte  conftftuefats,  the  people  being  always  jealous  of  their 
littei^rMhd  *d^  and  the  Gran- 

dees ambitious  to  rule  and  domineer  over  the  people  [m  }.  Thi*  diT 
jverifity  of  incltaatibns  is  the  occafion  of  contefts*  which  rauft  always 
end  teither  irt  a  \PriiiCipality,  of  a  free 'Government,  or  in  downright 
li^tkmfhfefs^rt].  A  Principality  is  introduced  either  by  the  people 
pr  the  Grandees,  according  as  either  one  or  the  other-  of  them  have 
*n  opportunity  and  find  their  account  in  it :  for  when  the  Grandees 
pprcmve  themfelves  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  people,  they  fbmc- 
thnes  confer  their  vbh6\t  authority  upon  one  perfon,  and  make  Kim 
their  Prince,  in  order  to  gratify  their  animofity  more  effectually  under 
the  (belter  of  his  power  {-*■].  The  people  likewife  do  the  feme  thing, 
but  from  different  motives :  when  they  can  no  longer  make  head 
igainft  the  oppreltion  of  the  Grandees,  they  throw  all  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  one  perlon  alone,  and  appoint  him-  their  Prince  to 
defend  and  protect  them;     But  a  Prince  who  is  raifed  by  die  favour 

*  [m]  Rapacity  and  violence  being  vices  that  are  commonly  incident  to  the  great  and. 
powtf  Ail.  "  Avaritiaih  &  arrogantiam  praecipua  validiorum  vitia/*  Tacit*  Htft.u  "  Na- 
turalem  nobilitatis  fuperbiam."    Pat  ere  Hift.  in 

[n\  4*  Poftquam  exiri  xqualitas,  &  nro  modeftii  ac  pudoce  ambitio.  &.  vis  incedebat, 
provenere  dominationes,"  Here  behold  the  rife  of  Principality..  "Poftquam  regum- 
portsefum,  leges  maluerunt."  Amah  iii.  Here  we  fee  the  origin  of  Liberty* or  free  Go- 
vernment. "  Tribunia  reddka  licentia  quoquo  vellent  agitandi."  ..♦..•.  Exin  con- 
tin  ua  per  viginti  annos  difcordia,  hon  mos,  non  jus,  deterrima.qa?eque  impiine."  Here 
fprung  up  licentioufoefs,  which  always  produces  confufion*  (i  Inter  Hatres  pJebenique 
ceftariiina  exarfere ;  modo  tiirbulcnti  T.ribunir  modo  Confute*  prxvaliduw  iJtft.  iL  ; 

[q]  ASithei  Heracfcans  did,,  who  to  revenge  themfclves  upon  tnc  Commonalty,  whicfr 
wa&too.ftrong  for  them,  recalled  Clearichus  from  banifliment,  and  made  him  their 
Prince  in  fpite  of  them*     Sa  MadnavtPs  Political  Dijcourjes.  Book  L  Chap,  xvi. 
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of  the  Ghmdees  will  find  more  difficulty  in  fupporting  himfelf,  than 
one  who  is  advanced  by  the  people:  becaufe  he  mull  of  neceffity 
have  many  of  that  rank  near  hjte;peifen,'who  ftiil  will  be  tempted  to 
look  upon  themfelves  in  a  manner  as  his  equals,  and  think  it  hard 
to  be  governed  and  controuled  as  he  pleafefrfy].    On  the  other  hand, 
.    a  Prince  that  is  exalted  by  the  people,  ftands  alone,  and  has  nobody 
or  very  few  abouthim  but  fuch  as  are  ready  rfoobey  hisrtommands  {£h 
Beficjes,  the  Grandees  are  unreasonable  ii>  t^eir  demands,,  and  npt  to 
be  fatisfied  without  prejudice  to  others :  but  the  people  are^ibon  con- 
tented, as  their  defires  are  but  moderate  and  juft,  and  spuch  more 
commendable  than  thofe  of  the  Grandees ;  one  fide  ajpiring  tg  no- 
thing further  than  protection  and  fecurity,  the  otter  thiriting  after 
tyranny  and  opprefiion.     It  might  be .  added,  that  when,  the  people 
4re  difaffedled  to  a  Prince,  he  never  can  gain  them  al};on  account  of 
their  numbers:  but  he  may  fecure  the  Grandees,  becatfcfe  they  are 
iew.     The  worft  however  that  he  has  to  apprehend  from  the,  people 
din  fiichcircumftances,  is,  that  they  will  defeat  him  :  but  if  the  Gran7 
4ees  are  difcontented,  he  may  expe£t  that:  they.  wiU:not $rtly  defers 
but  tonfpire  and  rebel  againfbhim :  for  as  they  rhave  generally  more 
penetration  and  fee  further  than  the  common  people,  ~they;  will  .takt 
.care  to  fecure  themfelves  in  time,  and  go  over  to  fome  other  competitor 
from  whom  they  have  better  hopes. 

_  In  fhort,  the  bulk  of  the  people  muft  pf  neceffity  and  ^al way? 
-.  will  be  the  fame/  and  cannot  be  altered :  but  a[Pni>ce  has  qo  occafioa 
to  continue  the  fame  fett  of  Grandees ;  he  daily  has  it  in  his  power  tQ 
degrade  fome  and  create  others,  and  to  increafe  or  dimiriifh  their  au«r 
ihority  as  he  pleafes. 

For  a  further  illuftration  of  this  matter,  it  muft  be  obferved  which 
of  the  Grandees  devote  themfelves  wholly  to  the  intereft  and  fortune 
of  their  Prince^  and  which  of  them  do  not.  Thofe  that  dp,  ai)d  ai« 
not  rapacious  or  oppreffive,  ought  to  be  honoured  and  efteemed  by 

[p]  This  obliged  Clearchus  to  crufh  them  all,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  their  info- 
lence,  and  in  fome  mcafure  to  fatisfy  the  Commonalty,  in  revenging  them  upon  thofe 
£hat  had  deprived  them  of  their  liberty.  Machiavel^  Ihid.  Where  he  concludes,  that  in 
what  manner  ibever  one  becomes  a  Prince,  he  will  always  find  it  neceffary,  fooner  of 
later,  to  gain  the. affections  of  the  people  ;  without  which,  he  can  never  cffe&ually  fe- 
-cure  himfelf  from  danger :  for  the  more  rigoroufly  he  behaves  himfelf  towards  them, 
the  weaker  lie  will  become  every  day. 

.ff ]  Coiimo  de'  Medici  got  the  better  of  the  Florentine  Nobility,  fays  Nardi,  in  the 
iirft  Book  of  his  Hiftory,  becaufe  the  Nobles  being  all  equal,  were  continually  divided 
amongft  themfelves :  whereas  Cofimo's  partizans,  who  were  dazzled  with  the  fplendour 
and  reputation  of  hit  family,  thought  it  no  difparagement  to  be  his  dependants,  and  to 
*>bey  him, 

him; 
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K  him ;  thofe  that  do  not,  perhaps,  have  jno*  other  motive  for  their  cool- 

:  nfefs  than  a  natural  timidity  and  want  of  Spirit :  in  which  cafe  how- 

"  ever,  he  may  employ  them,  and  to  good  purpofe  too,  if  they  are 

able  in  council:  for  then,  they  will  honour  him  in  profperity,  and 

in  adverfity  they  will  do  him  no  injury.     But  when  that  backwardn^fs 

proceeds  from  ambition  or  fomc  other  latent  caufe,  it  is  a  fign  that 

they  have  a  greater  regard  for  their  own  welfare  and  intereft  than  that 

r.of  their  Prince:    and  therefore  he  ought  to  guard  againft  them  as 

profef&d  enemies,  and  take  it  for  granted,  that,  if  he  (hould  fall  into- 

~  diftrefs,  they  will  certainly  join  with  his  enemies  to  ruin  him  if  they 

can  [  r  ]. 

A  PWnce  therefore  \yho  owes  his  exaltation  to  the  favour  of  the: 
"people,  bpght  to  be  .very  careful  to  preferve  their  affe&ion:    whteh* 
is  eafily  effected,  jas  they,  require  nothing  more  from  him,  than  to- 
defend  them  fjroRi  oppreflion.    But  one  who  is  advanced  by  the  Gran- 
dees, contrary  to  the.  inclination  of  the  people,  muft  above  all  things 
endeavour  to  gain  them  afterwards  :  and  .that  may  be  done  without 
any  difficulty,  jpptely  by  taking  them  under  his  protection.     And  is 
it  is.  but  natural,  when  we* receive  favours  from  a  perfon  .from  whom. 
Vrt.  expeifted  nothing  but 'injuries,  to  think  ourlelves  fo  much  the 
more  obliged  to  fuch  a  beriefa&or ;  he  Will  become  more  acceptable 
to  the  people  than  if  he  had  been  raifed  at  firft  entirely  by  themfelvea* 
But  fince  there  are  jnany  ways  of  gaining  them,  which  muft  be  va- 
ried, according  to  thp  times  and  circumstances  of  things,  it  is  ufcpof-- 
fible  to  lay  downkny  certain  rule  herejfor  that  purpofe,  and  therefore 
I  fh«dl  leave  that  to  the  difcretionof  others,  and  only  fay  once  more: 
in  general,  that  they  muft  be  gained  at  all  events  :  for  a  Prince  that 
does  not  take  care  of  this,  will  find  neither  refuge  nor  remedy  in  ad- 
verfity.    Nabis  Prince  of  Sparta, :  who  was  attacked  by  all  Greece* .  • 
^nd  a  victorious  Ro^an  army  at  the  fame  time,  defended  his  Go^ 
vernment  arid  Country  agatinft  their  whole  power  :  and.  this. he.  wa&. 
enabled  to  do  merely  by  fecuring  the  affections  of  a  few,  when  he  faw 
the  danger  approaching  :  whereas,  if  he  had  been  hated  by  the  people .: 
he  muftfyave  been  utterly  ruined.     Let  no  one  therefore  quote  the  old 
proverb  againft  me,  that,  Wbojoeiie?  builds  upon  the  people,  builds  up&Hi 
fond:  for  though  it  may.be  true  that  a  private  Citizen  who.  depends., 
upon  the  multitude  to  fkreen  him  from  tne  power  of  the  Magiftratesv 

or  the  oppreflion  of  particular  Enemies,  will  often  find  himfelf  de*- 

•      *        ....        » •  •. 

[r]  Valerius  Flpccust..whp  courted  VM\m -fn  all  k»s  Letters*  at  the  feme  time Yent 
Vefpafian  an  exatt  account  of.  all  his  motions* ;  endeavouring  to  trim  betwixt  ^them 
both^anU 'always  Jo  k£ep  well  with  him  that  was  uppermoft ;  by  which  means  he  jiiftly; 
became  fuipe&cd  by  them  both,  and  fecured  the  favour  of  neither,. 

ceived,.: 
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Kttived,  as  it  happened  to  the  Gracchi  (\r]  at  Rome,  and  Georgio 
Scali  [t]  at  Florence  j  yet  when  a  Prince  puts  his  confidence  in  die 
people,  who  is  a  man  of  courage  himfelf  and  knows  how  to  com- 
mand others,  not  deje&ed  in  adverfity,  nor  deficient  in  other  neceflary 
preparations,  but  careful  to  keep  up  their  Spirits  by  his  own  va|pur 
*nd  conduit,  he  will  never  be  deferted  by  them,'  nor  have  any  ocba- 
fion  to  repent  that  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fecurity  upon  the 
offe&ions  of  his  people* 

But  a  Prince  runs  a  great  rifque  who  endeavours  to  change  a  civil 
Principality  into  abfolute  dominion :  becaufe  he  mufi  either  govern 
the  State  entirely  himfelf,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  Magiftrates.    In  the 
latter  cafe,  his  government  mud  be  very  weak  and  precarious  becaufe 
lie  muft  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of  thofe  that  are  in  the  Magi- 
it  racy  ;  who  efpeciafiy  in  times  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  will  have  it  in 
iheir  power  to  ruin  him,  either  by  immediately  rebelling,  or  refofing 
to  execute  his  commands.   In  fuch  junctures  he  will  find  it  impoffibte 
to  exert  abfolute  authority:  for  the  people  having  been  ufed  to  obey 
.  their  refpe&ive  Magiftrates,  and  to  receive  laws  and  ordinances  dire&ly 
from  them,  will  have  no  regard  to  his  Edidts  and  Proclamations  in 
troublefbme  and  doubtful  times  :  nor  will  he  then  find  many  friends 
that  he  can  fully  confide  in.    He  muft  not  build  upon  die  behaviour 
tod  prdefTions  of  his  Subje&s  in  peaceable  times  when  they  have 
*ccafion  for  his  favour  and  prote&ion  :  for  then  every  one  runs  to  his 
beck,  every  one  promifes  and  vows  to  lay  down  his  life  for  him  whilft 
there  is  no  profped  of  danger  or  death :  but  when  Storms  begin  to 
arife,  and  he  has  occafion  for  their  afiiftance,  not  a  man  of  them  it 
to  be  feen  [u] :  and  this  experiment  is  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided* 
as  it  is  impoflible  to  try  it  any  more  than  once.  A  wife  Prince  there* 
fore  ought  to  behave  inYuch  a  manner  to  his  Subjects  as  to  make  both 
himfelf  and  his  government  neceflary  for  their  well-being  and  happi- 
nefs:   and  then  they  will  prove  firm  and.  faithful  to  mm  upon  all 
occafions. 

{s]  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  afTaulted  and  killed  by  the  people,  merely  upon  Scipio 
Nafica's  faying,  ••  Qui  falvam  vellent  Rempublicam  fe  fequerentur."  i.  e.  Let  all  thofe 
that  wifh  well  to  the  Common-wealth  follow  me."  Paterc.  Hijl.  ii. 

[/]  He  was  beheaded  in  the  midft  of  a  people  who  but  juft  before  were  ready  to  adore 
him.  Mad).  Hift.  Flor,  book  iii.  Prom  whence  came  the  Florentine  proverb*  Fondarji 
come  Mejfer  Giorgio  Seals  \  to  build  like  Scali.  The  affe&ions  of  the  people,  adds  he,  are 
as  eafily  loft  as  gained. 

[«]  "  Profperis  Vitellii  rebus  certaturi  ad  obfequium;  adverfam  ejus  fortunam  ex  aequo 
detre&abant."  Tacit.  Hift.  ii.  "  Languenubus  on^ium  ftudiis  <qui  primo  alacrtsfidem 
atguc  animum  oftentavexant ."  Hi/l.  u 
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HP  HERE  is  no  defire  more*  generally  implanted  in  our  natiire, 

•*•    than  tjiit  of  Liberty  \  it  is  common  to  barbarians,  as  well  as  ^e 

ftioft.  polite  hafipnS :  for  as  we  afe  Jborn  free,  we  think  we  have  a  right 

to  contifiiie  ;fo.     To  this  unconquerable  Spirit  of  independency,  the 

wbrld  is'  obliged  for  fo  many  lgjeat  men  :  this  firft  gave  birth  to  Re- 

'pufclican  .'Governments,,  whicn  constitute  a  fort  of  equality  amongft 

^mankind,  and  re-cftablifh  them  in  their  native  freedom. 

Mafchiavcl  in  this  Chapter  lays  down  very  good  and  commendable 
rvilck'for  the  conduct  of  lucft  as,  are  advanced  tp  Sovereign  power  by 
4the  free  cdnfcnt  of  the  principal  Citizen  in  a  Common-wealth :  ,and 
linefeed  it  is  almoft  the  onty  cafe  in  which  he  will  allow  a  man  to,  aft 
with  common  honcfty.'  But  unfortunately,  it  is  a  cafe  that  very  fel- 
dom  or  borer  happens.  V  The  Republican  Spirit  ever  jealous  to  excels 
of  its  liberty,  prefendy  takes  alarm  at  the  leail  circumftance  th# 
feeiris  to.  threaten  h  with  <$ains,:  and  -wilt  not  bear  to  admit  even  Co 
ihtfch  as  the  very  ideai  ofSt  Mafter. .'  Many  States  in  Europe  have 
fhaken.  off  the  yoke  of  Tyrants  for  the  fake  of  independency,  at 
might  cafily  be  fhewn :  tut  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  produce 
an  example  of  apy  one  that  has  been  free  and  afterward  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  Sla&ry;  Marly  Republics,  it  is  true,  in  cqurfe  of  time> 
"have  felapfed  ini6  ftefpotiifri ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  misfortune  that  %t 
Jaf!  ihnft  inevitably  happen  to  all.  For '  how  is  it  poflible  that  ar*y 
Republic  flitnild  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf  for  ever  againft  fo  many  en&y 
mies  as  are  perpetually  undermining  its  liberties  ?  Howtan  it  reftrain 
the  ambition  of  powerful  and  afpiring  men  nvhom  it  fofters  in  it? 
bbfom  ?  Ho^v  guaftl  againft  the  iedu&ions-  and  j(jbcrct  practices  of  it4 
neighbours,  as  well  as  the  corruption  of  its  own  members,  whilft 
private  intereft  is  fo  predominant. in  the  World  ?*  Can  it  expedt  always 
to  come  off  with  Vi&ory  and  fuccefs  in  the  wars  which  it  inuft  of 
neceflity  be  engaged  in  ?  or  to  prevent  thofe  conjunctures  fo  fatal  to 
liberty,  thofe  critical  and  hazardous  moments  which  ibmqtimes  prove 
fo  fevourjible  to  wjeked,  aijd  bold  men  ?  If  Its  irpops  ar?  commanded 
by  perfidious,  or.  cowardly  Generals,  it  muft  fell  a  prey  to  its  Ene- 
mies: and  if  it  has  bfaveand  enterprising  Officers  at  the  head  of 
them,  they  will  become  dangerous  in  times  of  peace,  after  they  have 
been  aceuiftomed  to  war. 

Almoft  all  Republics  raifed  themfdves  out  of  an  abyfs  of  fervitude 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  Liberty;  and  almoft  all  of  them  have  tumbled 
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down  from  that  point  into  Slavery  again.  The  fame  Athenians,  who 
in  the  time  of  Demofthenes,  lifted  up  their  crefts  in  fo  haughty  a 
manner  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  crouched  with  the  moil  abjeft 
fervility  to  Alexander  his  Son.  The  fame  Romans  who  ahhoned  the 
very  name  of  Royalty  after  the  expulfion  of  Kings,  patiently  fiibmU- 
ted,  after  the  revolution  of  fome  ages,  to  the  fcourge  of  Erpperori; 
and  the  Englifh  who  put  Charles  I.  to  death,  becaufe  hip  had  ufurped 
fome  trifling  prerogatives,  bowed  down  their  {tiff  necks  under  the 
rigour  and  tyranny  of  a  haughty  and  artful  Protestor  [vl. , '  Ifccan- 
not  be  faid  then*  that  thefe  States  voluntarily  chofe  aMafter  tnemfelves; 
but  that  other  daring  and  ambitious  men,  who  took  the .  advantage 
of  favourable  times  and  circumftances,  made  theoi  fubmititoonf 
whether  they  would  or  not.  As  mankind  are  bora  to  live  for  a  ^phife, 
'and  then  die  either  of  difeafes  or  old  age ;  fo  Republics  are  former}, 
and  flourifh  perhaps  for  fome  ages,  till  at  laft  they  are  totally  ruined 
either  by  the  ambition  of  fome  Citizen  of  their  own,  qx  the  aims  of 
their  Enemies.  Every  thing  has  its  period;  the  greateft  Monarchies 
have  but  a  limited  duration,  and  Republics  being  well  apprized  that 
they  mull  fometime  or  other  be  dluolved,  triage  it  their  chief  care 
to  guard  againft  the  grandeur  of  any  overgrown' family  in  their  State  * 
whofe  power  they  look  upon  as  the  beginning  of  a  diftempcr  that  will 
ptherwife  prove  mortal  in  the  end.    " 

''  It  is  impoffible  therefore  to  perfuade  fuch  Republicans  as  are  in 
full  poflefiion  of  their  liberties,  ever  to  chufe  a  Iwgfterio  rule. over 
them,  even  the  beft :  they  will  always  infift  that  it  is  better  to  depend 
upon  Laws/  than  the  caprice-of  any  one  pian.  "  The  laws,  they  will 
lay,  are  juft ;  but  every  man  is  partial :  they  are  our  remedy  upon 
all  occafions  :  but  fuch  a  remedy  as  may  eafily  be  convertedinto  mor- 
tal poifon,  whenever  the  perfon  is  fo  inclined,  that  has  a  ipower,  to 
controul  them.  In  fliort,  liberty  is  a  blefling  that  is  our  birthright : 
why  then  fhould  we  deprive  ourfelves  of  it  ?  If  it  is  a  crime  to  rebel 
againft  a  lawful  Sovereign  j  is  it  not  equally  fo  to  be  inftruments  in 
enllaving  a  Common-wealth  ?  " 

[v]  The  text  in  the  firft  Edition  runs  thus,  "  Et  ces  memes  Anglois  qui  mirent  a  mort 
Charles  I.  parce  qu'il  empietoit  fur  leurs  droits,  plicrent  la  roideiir  delcur  courage  fur 
la  puiflance  altiere  de  leur  Prote&eur."  But  in  the  other,  in  this  manner.  "  Parce 
qu  avoit  ufurpe  quelques  faibles  droits,  plierent  la  roideur  de  leur  courage  fous  la  ty*, 
rannic  fiere  &  adroite  de  leur  Protc&eur.'^ 

CHAP. 
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-..-  IS*  tafotf  Manner*  the  ftrexgfb  of  *lt  Principalities  is  to  be  computed. 

IN  examining  the  nature  of  all  Principalities/ another  circumftance 
is  alfoto  be  considered  $  and  that  is,  whether  a  prince  is  ftrong 
enough  upon  occafion  to  ftand  upon  hteown  bottom;  or  whether 
he  depends  for  his  fupport  upon  the  afliftanee  of  others.  For  thb 
•dearar  difcuflion  of  this  matter,  I  fay,  that  in  my  opinion,  a  Prince 
.may  very  well  fupport  himfelf  who  has  either  men  or  money  enougk 
to  raife  an  army  fufficient  to  oppofe  any  ofte  that  (hall  venture  to  in- 
vade him  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  fuch  Princes**  are  not  ablfe 
to  keep  the  field  againft  an  Enemy,  but  obliged  to  retire  into  ftrong 
^places  and  defend  themfelves  there  as  well  as  they  can,  muft  always 
be  dependent  upon  bthers.  Of  the  former  we  have  already  fpokeif, 
and  fhall  ftill  fay  fomething  further  as  occafion  occurs.  As  to  the 
fecond,  it  is  firfheient  only  to  &dvi(e  Princes  in  fuch  circumftances  to 
fortify  the  place  of  their  refidence  in  the  moft  efffe&ual  manner  they 
can,  and  not  to  trouble  themfelves  about  the  reft  of  the  Country. 
For  whoever  does  this,  and  has  taken  care  to  be  upon  fuch  terms  with 
his  Subjects,  as  we  have  already  recommended,  and  (hall  fey  fomething 
more  of  hereafter,  will  always  find  his  Enemies  very  (hy  of  attacking 
Jam  [w];  as  men  are  naturally  cautious  of  engaging  in  difficult  en* 
terprizes  [x] :  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  judged  a  very  eafy  one  t6 
reduce  a  town  that  is  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  and  where  thfe 
Prince  and  the  people  are  umtdd.  ■  *   '' 

Many  of  the  towns  in  Germany  are  abfblutely  free :  and  though 
their  territories  are  fmall,  they  pay  no  further  obedience  to  the  Em- 
peror than  juft  what  they  think  fit,  neither  do  they  (land  in  the  leaft 
awe  either  of  him  or  of  any  other  powerful  neighbour.  But  then  they 
are  fo  well  fortified,  that  every  one  muft  be  fenfibk  it  muft  be  an  ex* 
ceeding  tedious  and  difficult  piece  of  work  to  reduce  them :  for  they 
are  all  furrounded  with  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walls  with  plenty  of 
cannon,  and  have  always  provifions  of  every  fort  laid  up  in  their  pub- 

[«/]  Tacitus  therefore  blames  Bardanes  for  embarraffing  himfelf  with  the  fiege  of  a 
ftrong  town,  well  furnifhed  with  all  manner  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  being  go- 
verned rather  by  paffion  and  revenge,  than  by  common  prudence.  "  Solis  feleucien- 
fibus  dominationem  ejus  abnuentious,  in  quos,  ut  patris  fui  cjuoque  defedores,  ira 
magis,  quam  ex  ufu  prcfenti,  accenfus,  implicatur  obfidione  urbis  validae,  muroque  & 
commeatibus  firmatae."  AnnaL  iu 

[x]  "  Omnes  qui  magnarum  rerum  confilim  fufcipitint  seftimare  debent  an  quod  in- 
choatur  promptum  effeftu,  aut  certc  non  arduum  fit."  Hfl*  in 
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lie  Magazines  fufiicicnt  to  maintain  them  for  twelve  months.  Befides 
which,  they  have  work-houfes  to  maintain  their  poor  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  they  (ball  be  no  harden  to  the  public ;  Avherethey  may  be 
employed  if  they  pleafe,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  ip 
fbch  manufactures  as  are  the  chief  fupport  of  thoffe  "Cities,,  and  fuijain 
themfelves  by  their  labour.  Military  difcipline  and>  exercife  are  Hkff 
wife  in  much  requeft  there  5  for  the  regulation  bf  which  they:  have 
many  good  laws  and  inftitutions.  '.  1 •■! ■   .. 

.   A  Prince  then  who  has  well  fortified  his  Capital  and  is  refpe&cd 
by  his  people,  will  hardly  be  attacked  by  any  one^oi^  if  he  is,  the 
Enemy  will  be  fure  to  come  off  with  lofs  and  difgrace :  for  the  affairs 
of  this  World  are  fo  fubjeft  %o  change,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for 
any  army  to  lie  a  wjiole  year  before  a  town  without  interruption.    If 
it  be  objected  that  the  people  who  have  houfes  and  poffeflions  in  the 
Country  will  not  have  patience  to  fee  them,  plundered  and  burnt,;'  and 
that  felf-intereft  added  to  the  miferics  of  a  long  Siege  will  at  laft  make 
them  forget  their  duty  to  their  Prince :  I  anfwer,  that  a  prudent  and 
fpirited  Prince,  who  fometimes  artfully  buoys  up  his  Subje&s  with 
hopes  that  their  fufferings  will  foon  be  over ;  fometimes  ftrikes  a  ter- 
ror into  them  by  magnifying  the  cruelty  and  bloodthirftinefs  of  the 
£nemy ;  and  takes  other  proper  means  to  quiet  fuch  of ,  them  a*  am 
jaoft  clamorous,  will  always  overcome  thefe  difficulties  at  laft.>    We 
may- add  to  this,  that  it  may  reafonably  he  fuppofed  the  Enemy,  as  ufual* 
will  lay  wafte  the  Country  with  fire  and  Sword  at  their  firft  arrival; 
wfrilft  the  people  are  yet  in  good  Spirits  and  determined  to  defend 
themfelves  :    in  which  cafe  a  Prince  has  ftill  the  lefs  to  apprehend* 
becaufe  all  the  mifchicf  will  be  done,  and  the  lofs  irretrievable,  before 
their  ardour  has  begun  to  cool ;  and  then  they  will  unite  themfelves 
fo  much  the  more  clofely  with  their  Prince,  as  they  will  look  upon 
him  to  be  the  more  obliged  to  them  for  having  facrificed  their  houfes 
and  poffeflions  in  bis  defence  :  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  mankind  that 
.they  generally  -attach  themfelves  to  thofe  whom  they  have  once  bene- 
iited,  with  as  much  zeal  and  fidelity  as"  if  they  had  received  a  favour 
from  them.    So  that  when  all  thefe  things  are  thoroughly  confidered, 
it  Will  appear  no  difficult  matter  for  a  Prince*  both  to  gain  and  keep 
the  affections  of  the  people  in  fuch  a  manner,"  as  to  engage  them  to 
ftand  firm  to  him  in  a  long  Siege,  if  he  be  wife  and  provident,  and  takes 
care  that  they  are  well  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  their 
.Suftenance  and  defence  [y]. 

[y]  Agricola,  therefore^  feinfyrced  the  garrifons,  and  laid  up  frefh  quantities:  of 
ammunition  and  provisions,  eytry  jccaivin  alt  the  towns  under  hi3  command  ;  that  fo  they 
-might  be  always  in  a  condition  to  fuftgun.  a  long  liege  upon  occaiion.  Tacit,  in  vit% 
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EXAMEN.1    CHAP.    X.       ;- 

•  HE'  World  is  fo  changed  fince  Machiavel  wrote  his  .Prince*  that? 

moft  things  in  it  feem  to  wear  a  very  different  face  from  what 

they  did  at  that  time  If  one  of  the  moft  able  Generals  that  lived  in 
the  days  of  Lewis  XIL  of  France  fhould  rife  out  of  hie  gF*ve,  how 
wguld  he  be  aftonifhed  and  diiconcerted  when  he  faw  fuch  numer- 
ous armies  brought  into  the  field,  and  kept  on  foot  not  only  in  time 
of  war  but  in  the  moft  profound  peace  f  Whereas  in  his  day,  a  hand- 
ful of  men  was  fufficient  to  ftriLw  die  boldcft  ftroke  and  execute  the 
'greateft  defignsj  who  likewife  were  liifhandud.ss  fooa  as  there  was  no 
'further  occaiipn  for  their  Service.  Inilcicl  of  cuirafles  and  heavy  ar- 
mour;  inftead  of .  pike?  and  harqucbufles  vviih  match-locks,  he  would 
now  fee  liveries  and  uniforms,  mufkets  with  bayonnets  fixed  at  their 
mUzzle,  new  methods  of  encamping,  carrying  on  Sieges,  drawing 
up  armies,  and  above  all,  of  providing  lubfil lance  for  them ;  a  piece 
©1  generalfhip  as  ncceflary  to  be  Mailer  of  as  of  knowing  how  to  lead 
them  on  to  battle,  . 

But  what  would  Macniavel  himielf  fay,,  if  he  was-  to  fee  the .  new 
Syftem  of  Politics  which  now  prevails  in  Europe,  and  the  many  great 
Princes  that  at  prefent  ijflake eiuch  a>  figi^e.  iii*thc  worlds  who  in  his 
.time  "were  made  but  very,  Imali  account  of?.  How  would  he  be<farr 
'prized  to  fee  the  power  of  Kjuigs  now  fettled  upon  afolid  foundation.; 
the  decorum  obierved.  in.  negotiations ,. betwixt  different  Sovereigns, 
and  the  balance  of  power  eilabU/hed.by  an.  alliance  funongft  fome 
great  Potentates,  only  with  a  view  to  curb  the  ambition  of,  others* 
and  to  maintain  peace;  find  pranqujility  in  the  Worlds,      *: 

Tbefe .  things  have  occafioned  fo  general  and;  in  fail, ,  £>  univerfal 
a  change,  that  moft  of  MachifLvef. s  rules  ape  altogether  incompatible 
with  buir  Modern  Politics,  astnjay  be  (hewn  from  this  Chapter  in  par- 
ticular:   of  which  I  wilLgive  fome  inftances. 

Tie  fuppofes  that  a  Prince  who.  has  a  large  extent  of  territory  [  z  ], 
his  Coffers  full  of  money*  andean  raife  a  powerful  army,  will  always 
be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  againft  his  enemies  without  the  affiftancc  of 
any  Ally, 

But  I  will  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  the  contrary,  and  aflert  that  no 
Prince,  how  redoubtable  foever  he.may  be*  can  ftand  alone  againfta 
League  of 'powerful  enemies,  and  that  he  will  find  it  abiblutely  necef- 

[2]  It  muft  hcjobferytf it  that  MachiaveLdocs  a*  fay  a  lar^t  txUnt  of  territory^  his 
Words  ve  tUntdJiato.. 

fary. 
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fary  to  have  folrie  allies  likewife  on  his  fide.  If  Lewis  XIV  of  France, 
the  moft  puiflant  and  formidable  Prince  _iji  Europe  of  his  time,  was 
.reduced  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  a  war  in  wmch  he  had  engaged, 
to  iecuret  the  fucceiTion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  fanuly,  ,and  coqld 
no  longer  make  head  againft  fo  many  other  powers  as.  had  united 
'againft  him*  beeaqfe  he  was  not  fupported  by  any  confederate  $.  much 
*kfs  can  any  inferior  Prince  hope  to  ftand  upon  his  Own  legs,  or  to 
oppofe  others  without  extreme  danger,  except  he.  has  good  alliances 
*te  depend  upon.     It  is  often  faid,  but  incoftftderately  indeed,  that 
Treaties  of  alliance  are  of  no  ufe;  as  the  articles  arefeldom  pbferved, 
a$d  that  there  is  no  more  regard  paid  to  them  in  pur  times  than  in  any 
.<pther.     Btkt  m  anfwer  to  this,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  there 
are  feveral  examples  of  Princes  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times, 
^ho  have  not  been  exactly  pundlual  in  the  performance  of  their  en- 
gagements, yet  there  is  great  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  fuch 
Treaties.     The  allies  with  whom  you  contract  would  otherwjfe  per- 
ihaps  be  fo  many  enemies ;  and  if  they  will  give  you  no  affiftance, 
«*hey  are  obliged  at  leaft  to  obferve  a  neutrality  for  a  certain  time. 

Machiavel,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  next  place,  ipeaks  of  little 
Princes,  Sovereigns  in  miniature,  who/e  territories  are  fo  fmall  that 
they  cannot  brihg  an  anpy  into  the  field:  and  in  this  cafe,  he  lays 
rgreat  ftrefs  -upon  fortifying  their  Capital,  and  (hutting  up  themfelves 
and  rtheir  iroops  there  in  time  of  war.  Such  Princes  are  but  a  fort 
■of  Henftaphroclites,  pkrtty  Sovereigns,  and  partly  private  men  j  [their 
inhere  of  Royalty  is  very  contracted :  and  if  they  are  furrounded  by 
neighbours  noftronger  man  themfelves,  they  are  in  the  right  of  it  to 
fortify  their  little  infignificant  towns  :  two  Baftions  and  two  hundred 
.Soldiers  will  defend  them  againft  their  neighbours  as  effectually,  as  a 
number  of  ftrong  fortrefles  and  an  hundred  thoufand  men  would  fe- 
cure  one  of  the  greateft  Monarchs.  But  if  theife  Lords  are  in  the  fame 
circumftances  that  the  Barons  of  France  and  England  formerly  were, 
I  fhould  think  that  troops  and  fortified  towns  would  only  ferve  to 
ruin  inftead  of  aggrandizing  them.  The  pomp  and  .oftentation  of 
^Sovereignty  is  a  dangerous  thing,  when  power  is  wanting  to  fupport 
it :  many  a  petty  Lord  [a]  has  ruined  himfelf  and  his  family  by  too 
fond  an  affeftation  of  grandeur.  To  keep  a  body  of  troops  on  foot  like 
an  army,  when  one  ought  to  have  no  more  than  a  fl?nder  guard ;  to 
Jceep  a  guard,  when  one  ought  to  he  content  with  domeftic  Servants 
only,  .cannot  be  called  the  effedt  of  ambition,  but  of  downright  va- 

[</]  The  original  fays,  c<  Plus  (Pun  Prince  apanage ;"  for  which  we  have  no  word  in 
our  language.  The  fabftamiVe  apanage  fignMes  the  portion  of  a  Sovereign's  younger 
children. 

nity; 
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ntty j  arid  of'iucK  a  kitid  6f  vatfit^  tbtf !afe  will  fbdnl^ng'*  mart  fo 
poverty.  Wbaf6ccafion  have  thfey  fbf  fortifid?!  plapefejf ^f ?£  th«y  afe 
in  no  danger  of  being  bdteged  by  Aeighbburt'  that  are*  as  Weak  as 
themfelves;  for  otheri  that  are  rfibre  powerful  will' prefehtly  inter- 
fere in  the  quarrel  ahd  offer  theif  mediation  which- they  canntft  fefufe : 
a  ftroke  or  two  of  the  pen  will  put  an  end*  to  their  little  frays  ami 
'prevent  any^effufion  of  bldodt  -Of;  what  ufej  theri  wjll  fbrtrefles  be 
;to  themMf  they  could  fupootf  ;i  Siege  «;rl6ng  as  fhuf  of  Troy 
agaSnft  fuch  feeble  enemies,  tney  Would'  liotlWabfe'to)  hol^oiif  any 
longer  than  Jericho  did,  againft  the  arnties  of  a- powerful  Prince, 
Betides,  if  it  fhoulcf  happen  that  there  fhcrtrtd-be1  W4r«  of  iny*  import- 
ance betwixt  other  greater  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 
could  not  (land  neuter  without-'being-  utterly  ruined;  and  if  they 
{hould  fide  with  either  of  the  Princes  at  war,  their  Capital  muft 
inevitably  become  a:  place  of  arins  fo  the  Commander  in  chief  of  : 
his  army. 

*  •  The  State  of  the  free  towns  in  Germany  was"  formerly  very  different, , 
aecordihg  te  Machiavel,  from  what1  it  is  at  pftfent :  for  at  this  time 
a  fingle  petard  or  even  a  Mandate  fr&to  the  Erriptfro*  is  (bfficient  to 
make  any  of  them  open  their  gates.     They  are  all  very  poorly 'for- 
tified 5  mod  of  them  with  old  tottering  walls,  flanked  in  fornc  places, 

'  '{*]  What,  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition,    "lit 
•ne  ,£ment  le  role  de  grands  Seignpijr^  qu'  ^veoleurs  dotneftiques.    Ce»qa'oi>  pourrojt  i 
leur  confeiller  de  meilleujr,  feroit,  ce  me  femble,  de.  diminue*  en  quelque  chofe  l'opinioji  • 
infinic  qu'ils  ont  de  leur  grandeur,  de  la  venaration.  extreme  qu'ils  bnt  pour  leur  art- 
tivnne  &  illuftre  race,  &  du  zele  inviolable  .qii'ilsonfc  pour  leuw  Armoiries.  .  Les  pe¥- 
fonnes  fenfees  difent,  qu'ils  feroient  mieux  de  ne  figurer  dans  le  monde  que  comme  des 
Seigneurs  qui  font  bien  a  leur  aife,  de  quitter  une,  bonne  fois  lfc&  echaffes  fur  les  qaele 
leur  prgueil  les  montc,  de  n'entretenic  tout  aa  plus  qu'une  garde  fii/Ejknte  pour  chufler  • 
les  volcurs  de  leur  Chateau,  en  cas  qu'il  y  en.ebt  d'aflcs  affamez  pour  y  chercher  fub- 
fiftanee,  &  de  rafer  les  rempa/ts,  les  murailles,  &  teut  ce  qui  peut  donner  1'air  d'une 
place  forte  a  leur  residence. 

*  En  voici  les  raifons :  la  pi u part  des  petits  Princes,  Jk  nommement  ceux  d'AjHemagn* 
fe  ruinent  par  la  depenfe  exceflive,  a  proportion  de  leurs  revenus,  que  leur  fait  faire 
Tyvrefle  de  leur  vaine  grandeur:  ils  s'abiment  pour  foutenir  l'honneur  de  leur  maifon,  . 
&  ils  prennent  par  vanite  le  chemiri  de  la  mifere  &  de  l'hopital  y  il  n'y  a  pas  jufqu'  au 
Cadet  du  Cadet  d'une  ligne  apanagee,  qui  ne  s'imagirie  d'etre  quelque  chofe  femblable 
a  Louis  XIV.  il  batit  fon  Verfailles,  il  a  fes  maitrefles,  il  emretiertt  les  armees. 

II  y  a  a&uallement  un  certain  Prince  apanage  d'une  grande  Maifon,  qui  par  une  refine- 
ment de  grandeur,  entretient  exa&ement  a  fon  fervice  tous  les  corps  dc  troupes  qui 
compofent  la  maifon  (Pun  grand  Roi,  &  cela  fi  fort  en  diminutif,  qu'il  faut  un  micro- 
fcope  pour  appercevoir  chjcun  de  ccs  corps  en  particulier  ;  fon  armee  feroit  peut-etre 
afTez  fort  pour  reprefenter  une  battaille  fur  le  Theatre  de  Verone. 

J'ai  dit  en  fecond  lieu,  que  les  petits  Princes  Jaifqient  inal.de  fortifier  leur  rifcknce, 
&  la  raifon  ea  eft'  toute  fimple,  &c. 

1    .    4  with. 


with  great  towers  and  grounded  with  ditches  now,  aUqoft  filled 
up  with  earth  that  ha?  moiildci^  {(own  into  them.  They  have  but 
few  troops,  and  thoie  badly  difciplined;  their  Officers  being,  f<Jr 
the  mod  part,  old  men  and  worn  out  in  the  Service.  Some  of  the|e 
towns  indeed  are  pretty  well  provided  with  artillery":  but  this  is. got 
fufficient  to  oppofe  the  Emperor,  who  often  treats  them  in  fuch  a 
\  manner  as.  makes  them  thoroughly  fenfible  bfr  their  weaknefs.  In 
fhortt  to  make  war^j  tip  fight  Battles,  to  attack  or  defend  fprtreffei, 
only  belong  Jtpgrwt  Prin^esr:  and  tfipfe  that  imitate  them  in  thejfe 
refpefts,  without  j>ower  "to  fupport'  them&lves  in  itf  are  like  him 
who  thought  himfelf  Jupiter  b^caufe  hs  mimicked,  his  thunder  [c]. 

:  .  '    :    „  :r    -  ■::  :     CHAP-      XL  ,  ..    >..     .       <    t[\. 

VftEcckJiaftkul  Principalities* 

T  T  now  remains  only  to  fay  fbmething  concerning  the  nature  of  Ec- 
*  clefiaftical  Principalities  j  which*  whijn  opqc  acquired,  .^re  eafilv 
j>refcrvcd  afterwards^  For  though  the  rperfqns  tfot  »rfi  -raifed.  to  ftjqU 
-dignities  are  indebted  either  to  thejur  virtue  pr  good  fortune  for  theif 
♦exaltation^  yet  they  may  maintain  themfelyes  in  the  pofleflion  of 
them  without  either  one  or  the  other;  as  they  are  fortified  by  reli- 
jgioustxanftitution8  of  ancient  and  venerable  authority,  which  have 
fuch  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  will  always  fup<- 
j)prt  an  Ecclefiaftical  Prince  let  hifc  conduct  and  manner  of  life  We 
what  tt  will.     Thefe  are  the;  oply  Princes  who  have  dominions  and 

[c]  Salmoneus,  a  King  of  Elis,  who  built  a  great  bridge  of  braft  in  that  City,  ove* 
which  he  uied  to  drive  his  chariot,  to  imitate  the  noife  of  thunder,  carrying  lighted 
-torches  in  his  hand,  which  he  darted  down  upon  the.  people  by  way; of  lightening  i 
tthofe  upon  whom  they  fell;  were  immediately  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  parcel  of 
Ruffians,  whom  he  had  reidy  ftationed  for  that  purpofc.  Virgil  numbers  him  amongft 
•the  damned,  in  the  following  paflage. 

Vidi  •&  crudeles  dantem  Salmonea  pixsas, 
Dum  flammas  Jovis  &  fonitus  imitatur  Olympi, 
♦Quatuor  hie  invedus  equis  it,  lampada  quaflans 
Per  Graium  populos  mediaaqucper  Elidis  urbem 
Ibat  ovarvs,  Divumquc  fcbi  pofcebat  honorem. 
Demens,  -qui  nimbos  &  non  imitabiie  fulmen, 
iEre  &  co rni pedum  curfu  fimularat  cquorum  ! 
At  pater  Omnipotens  den  fa  inter  nubila  telum 
Contorfit  (non  ille  faces  nee  fumea  tzdis 
Lumina)  prsccipitemque  immani  turbine  adegit* 

■  c    .  JRnt'itL  vi.  $8$.    s 
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take  little  or  no  care  td  defend  them;  Siibje&j,  and  give  therjifHves 
no  trouble  about  the  government  of  them :  and  yet  they  are  nqyer 
ftripped  of  their  dominions,  nor  forfeit  the  affedtions  of  their  Sub- 
jects; who,  notwithstanding  thefe  failures,  neither  can,  nor  defire  to 
transfer  them  to  any  other  power.  So  that  fuch  Princes  are  the  hap- 
pieft  and  rrioft  fecure  in  the  World.  But  as  they  are  under  the  im- 
mediate fuperintendance  and  direction  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who 
T)oth  raifed  and  fupports  them,  and  whofe  operations  are  far  above  the 
romprehenfion  -of  our  weak  underftanding,  it  would  be  ra£h  and  pre- 
fumptuous  in  any  mortal  man  that  fhould  pretend  to  account  for  thefe 
things :  and  therefore  I  may  very  well  be  excuftd  from  entering  into 
any  Solution  of  that  kind  [</].     Never thelefs,  as  it  may  feem  won- 

[d]  Some  people  find  nothing  wonderful  in  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  eftablifliment  of 
the  papal  Power,  which  Machiavel  mull  mean  here :  on  the  contrary,  they  think  it 
more  furprifing,  that  it  has  not  been  greater,  than  that  it  has  been  fo  great.     "  To 
.  fpeak  humanly  (fays  the  author  of  L'Efprit  des  Cours  de  f  Europe,  for  Nov.  1699.  p.  665.) 
I  do  not  find  any  thing  fo  very  ftrange  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  Pond fs.     By  the 
a  help  of  fome  paflages  in  the  fcripture,  they  have  perfuaded  mankind  of  their  Divinity : 
"but  is  this  a  new  thing  ?  D6  not  men  run  the  moft  extravagant  lengths  in  matters  of 
.  Religion  ?  Above  all,  they  are  fond  of  deifying  their  fellow-creatures,  as  i9  manifcft  from 
•the  heathen  Syftem.      Now,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  that  the  Roman  Pontifs  could 
•  eafily  eftablilh  the  divine  privileges  of  their  office,  was  it^not  natural,  that  men  fhould 
declare  in  their  favour  againft  all  other  powers  ?  As  for  myfelf,  fo  far  from  feeing  fur- 
prized  at  their  exaltation,  I  wonder  how  it  was  poflible  for  them  to  fail  of  umverfal 
Monarchy.     When  I  confider  how"  many  Princes  have  (hook  off  the  Papal  Yoke,  I  ajn 
quite  confounded  :  when  I  enquire  into  the  reafons  of  it,  I  can  afcribe  it  to  nothing  hut 
the  two  following  general  and  known  caufes,  viz.  That  men  do  not  always  ad)  agree- 
ably to  their  principles  ;  and  that  the  prefent  life  makes  a  ftronger  impreffion  upon  their 
minds  than  that  to  come." 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  this  matter  as  the  greatcft  of  all  prodigies. 
i€€  Armies,  books,  fermons,  libels,  and  prophecies,  (ays  Mr*  Bayle,  have  all  been  em- 
ployed againft  the  Popes  :  in  fhort,  every  engine  has  been  fet  at  work  to  put  a  flop  to 
their  conquefts ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  they  have  ufed 
all  manner  of  poffible  arts  and  means  to  fucceed  in  their  dcfigns.  The  thunder  of  their 
•Anathemas  has  been  enforced  by  arms,  councils,  crufades,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  inquiii- 
tion  ;  wiiilft  craft,  violence,  courage,  and  artifice,  haveconfph'ed  to  protect  them.  Their 
acquititions  have  coft  the  lives  of  as  many  men  as  thofe  of  the  Rom:iu  Common- 
wealth ,  and  many  writers  apply  to  new  Rome  what  Virgil  fays  of  die  old. 

Multa  quoque  &  bcllo  partus,  dum  condcret  urbem 
Tnfcrretque  Deos  Latio. 

jEn.  i.  5. 
Tantx  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentcm. 

Ibid.  33. 

Zipporah  fald  to  Mofes,  Exod.  iv.  25.  t(  Surely  a  bloody  hufband  art  thou  to  me  :* 
but  if  the  Church  were  the  wife  of  Jefus  Chriil?  her  hufband  might  fay  to  her  with 
rnr>re  reafon,  "  furely  a  bloo.lv  wife  art  t'.iou  to  me."  TJic  exalted  power  there- 
fore, to  which  the  Popes  raifeJ  themfelvcs,  (till  leeras  one  of  th;  greatcft  won  lcrs  in 

Vol.  I.  4  F  derful 
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derfhl  to  fome  how  the  Church  hath  acquired  fo  great  a  degree  of 
temporal  power,  as  to  be  able  at  prefent  not  only  to  curb  the  King 
pf  France,  but  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy,  and  ruin  the  Venetians  y 
whereas  before  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  every  State  in  Italy,  and 
indeed  every  petty  Lord  $nd  infignificant  Baron  made  a  Joke  of  its 
fecular  authority,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unneceflary  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  that  matter  here  by  way  of  recapitulation  only,  as  it  has 
been  in  fome  meafure  already  difcufled. 

Before  Charles  VIII.  of  France  came  into  Italy,  that  Province  was. 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  King  of  Naples,, 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines ;  all  whom  it  nearly  con- 
cerned to  take  particular  care  in  the  firit  place,  that  no  foreign  power 
fhould  get  footing  there ;  and  in  the  next,  that  they  fhould  not  en- 
croach upon  one  another.  Thofe  of  whom  the  reft  had  moft  reaforr 
to  be  jealous,  were  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians.  In  order  to  reftrainc 
the  power  of  the  latter,  all  the  others  entered  into  a  confederacy* 
againft  them,  whenever  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  dominion  ;. 

.  as  they  did  in  particular,  tor  the  defence  of  Ferrara  :  and  to  keep 
down  the  Popes,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  Roman  Barons :. 
who  being  divided  into  the  two  fadtions  of  Urfini  and  Colonni,  and 
always  ready  armed  to  fupport  the  quarrels  which  daily  happened. 

;  betwixt  them  at  Rome*  were  fuch  a  conftant  check  upon  the  Popes,, 
that  they  were  prevented  from  uudertaking  any  great  matters..    And 
though  indeed  it  fometimes  happened  that  the  See  was  filled  by  a  fpi- 
rited  and  enterprizing  Pontif,  as  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV ;  yet  nei- 
ther their  Spirit,  nor  addreis,  nor  good  fortune,  could  ever  free  them : 
from  thofe  incumbrances.     For  their  Pontificates  were  fo  fhort  (as . 
they  did  not  reign  above  ten  years  one  with  another)  that  they  hardly 
had  time  to.  humble  either  ot  the  fadtions  :  and  notv/ithftanding  one 
Pontif  had  almoft  ruined  the  Colonni,  he  was  fucceeded  by  another 
that  raifed  them  up  again  out  of  hatred  to  the  Uriini,  whom  he  en— 

human  kiftory,  and  a  thing  that  cannot  happen  twice..  Were  it  to  be  attempted  again, 
it  would  be  found  impoflible..  Future  ages  could  never  afford  a  point  of  time  fo  fa- 
vourable to  fuch  an  cnterprizc,  as  the  part  have  done  :  and  were  this  great  Edifice  once 
<-cftrojecl,  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  man  ever  to  rear  it  again.  All  that  the. 
Court  «f  Rome  can  now  do,  though  filled  with  the  ableft  Politicians  in  the  World, 
is  barely  to  fupport  iuelf.  Its  acquifitions  arc  now  at  an  end.  It  dares  not  execm- 
mur.icatc  a  crowned  head,  and  is  often  obliged  to  diflcmblc  its  refcntirer.t  a.:v.inft  that 
Catholic  party  which  difputcs  the  Pope's  infallibility  and  fuprcmacy.  Was  there  now 
an  Antipapacy  or  Schifm  in  that  Church,  like  thoic  which  have  been  fo  frequent,  ;;nd 
created  fo  much  confufion  in  former  times,  when  Pope  fet  up  againft  Pope,  and  Council 
ugainjt  Council,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  coming  off  with  honour,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  difee  nccrted,  and  at  its  wits  end  :  fuch  a  ftrugglc  in  an  age  like  ours,  would  be 
the  total  deftrudtion  of  it,.    See  Bayle's  Dictionary   in  voc.  Grsg.  V II. 
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ileavoured  tQ  dcprefs  likewife  in  their  turp,  but  to  no  purppfe.  rTp 
thefe  caufes  it  was  owing  that  the  Popes  had  then  fo  fittle  temporal 
power  in  Italy.  '  ^ 

But  afterwards,  when  Alexander  VI.  fucceeded  to  the  Pontificate, 
he  exerted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  none  of  his  Predeceflbrs  had 
ever  done,  and  fhewed  the  World  what  a  Pope  was  capable  of  doing 
when  he  had  money  and  troops  at  command :  for  an  account  of  which, 
and  in  what  manner  he  availed  himfelf  of  fuch  a  Minifter  as  Duk6 
Valentine  and  the  French  forces  whilft  they  were  in  Italy,  I  muft 
refer  the  Reader  to  what  I  have  faid  before  concerning  the  condu& 
and  adtions  of  that  Duke.  And  though  his  intention  was  not  fo 
much  to  aggrandize  the  Church  as  his  Son,  yet  what  he  did  for  one 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  :  for  after  he  was  dead  and  the 
Duke  deprived  of  that  fupport,  the  fruits  of  their  labours  were  feized 
upon  by  the  Church. 

After  him  came  Julius  II.  [*]  who  found  the  Church  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition.  Romagna  was  wholly  in  its  poffeflion,  the  Barons 
of  Rome  greatly  deprefled,  and  the  factions  almoft  extinguished  by 
the  rigour  of  his  Predeceflbr.  Befides  which,  he  found  a  way  opened 
and  means  already  invented  to  raife  money  in  fuch  a  manner  as  had 
never  been  pradtifcd  nor  thought  of  before  the  Pontificate  of  Alexan- 
der :  which  advantages  he  ftill  improved,  and  refolved  not  only  to 
make  himfelf  Matter  of  Bologna,  but  to  pull  down  the  power  of  the 
Venetians,  and  drive  the  French  entirely  out  of  Italy :  and  fucceeding 
in  all  thefe  enterprizes,  he  gained  fo  much  the  more  reputation,  as 
he  laboured  folely  to  advance  the  interefts  of  the  Church,  and  not 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family  or  friends.  He  left  tHc 
fadtions  of  the  Colonni  and  Urfini  in  the  fame  condition  that  he  found 
them  :  and  if  they  had  been  inclinable  to  raife  frefh  difturbances,  yet 
there  were  two  circumftances  that  would  have  prevented  it.  In  the 
firft  place  the  Church  was  grown  fo  powerful,  that  they  began  to 
ftand  in  great  awe  of  it :  and  in  the  next,  there  were  then  no  Car- 
dinals in  the  Confiftory  of  each  family  [/].  For  all  the  quarrels  that 
had  happened  betwixt  them  were  originally  excited  by  fuch  Cardi- 
nals :  and  whenever  they  have  any  again,  their  animofities  will  cer- 
tainly break  out  afrefh ;  as  they  never  fail  to  promote  party  and  fa&ion 

[*]  Julius  II.  was  not  his  immediate  Succefflbr.  Pius  III,  was  the  next  Pope  to 
Alexander  VI.  but  he  reigned  only  a  few  days. 

[/]  The  fa&ions  of  the  Urfini  and  the  Colonni  were  ftill  further  depreffed  in  the  time 
of  Sixtus  V.  by  the  creation  of  feveral  Dukes  and  Princes,  who,  becoming  their 
equals  by  thefe  new  Titles,  likewife.  foon'  became  their  enemies,  and  quarrelled  with 
them  about  precedence, 

4  F  2  both 
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both  within  the  walls  of  Rome  and  without.    In  thefe  feuds  the  reft 
of  the  Nobility  are  obliged  to  take  either  one  fide  or  the  other :  fo  that 
all  the  difeords  and  commotions  that  rife  amongft  the.  Barons  are  occa- 
ifiasted  by  the  ambition  of  the  Prelates. 

r>  His  prefent  Holinefs  Pope  Leo  X  is  exalted  to  the  Pontificate  at  a 
time  when  the*  Church  is  exceeding  powerful:  and  there  is  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  hope,  that  as  his  Predeceflbrs  augmented  its  grandeur  bjr 
their  arms,  he  will  make,  it  ftill  more  auguft  and  refpedtable  by  hi& 
■Virtue  and  the  many  excellent  qualities  he  is  poffeffed  of.. 


EXAMEN.    CHAP.    XI. 

WE  meet  with  few  inftances  in  ancient  times,  of  Priefts  that  have* 
become  Sovereigns.     I  think  the  Jpws  were  the  only  people; 
that  we  know  any  thing  of,  who  had  a  fucceflion  of  defpotic  High 
.Priefts  :  in  all  other  nations,  it  feems  as  if  their  Priefts  did  not  con- 
cern themiHves  in  any  thing  but  their  own  functions*     They  offered. 
iiip  the  facrifices,  they, had  eftabltfhed  penfions,.  and  fbme  particular 
^privileges :  but  they  feldom  took  upon  themfelves  to  inftrudt,.  and 
^jjever  to  govern  the  people  :  and  the  reafon  why  there  were  no  Reli- 
gymsy  wars  amongft  the  ancients,  I  take  to  be  this,,  that  their  Priefts. 
!,were  neither  fuffered  to  inculcate  any  particular  dodtrines  of  their  own 
.that  might  divide  die  people  into  Sedts,  nor  Kad  any  authority  which 
.  they  could  abufe.     In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  Europe, 
fell  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  barbarifm,  and  at  laft  became  divided, 
into  a  thoufand  petty  Sovereignties.  Many  Prelates  fet  up  for  Princes,, 
after  the  example  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome ;  and  it  might  have  been: 
expe&ed,  I.  fhould  think,  that  people  would  live  happily  under  fuch 
.Governors  :  foreledtive  Princes,,  whofe  dominions  are  very  fm'all  (as 
ihofe  of  Ecclefiaftics  generally  are)  feem  to  lye  under  a  neceflity  of 
treating  their  Subjeds  in  a  gentle  and  tender  manner,  if  not  from 
Religious,  at leaft  from  political  motives.    It  is  certain  however,  that 
no  other  States  in  the  World  have  fuch  fwarras  of  beggars.     There 
you  have  at  one  view  a  pidlure  of  all  the  miferies  that  are  incident  to 
mankind  ;  there  one  may  fee  numbers  of  poor  creatures ;  not  only 
fuch.a&are  drawn  thither  by  the  charity  or  liberality  of  the  Sovereign  ;,- 
not  enly  of  retainers  and  other  fuch  reptiles  as  haunt  the  houfes.of 
great  men  and  creep  after  the  train  of  Opulence  ;  [but  of  half  ftarved 
wretches  utterly  deftitute  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  and  of  all  means 
of  procuring  them.     One  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  people  in 

thefe 
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thefe  Countries  were  governed  by  the  fame  law  that  the  SparCanfi  were 
of  old,  which  forbad  them  the  ufe  of  Silver  and  Gold  ;  for  very  few 
there,  except  the  Sovereign,  feem  to  tranfgrefs  that  law. 

The  chief  caufc  of  this  is,  that  fuch  Princes  are  far  advanced  la 
life  before  they  come  to  the  government,  and  as  they  have  but  few 
years  to  enjoy  it,  and  many  relations  to  provide  for,  they  feldom  are 
inclined,  and  never  have  time  to  execute  any  great  defigns.  They 
hive  it  not  in  their  power  to  eftablifh  commerce,  or  to  bring  any  other 
undertaking  to  perfection  that  requires  much  labour  and  length  of 
time ;  and  therefore  look  upon  themfclves  only  as  lodgers  or  paflen- 
gers  in  an  Inn,  Their  exaltation  to  Sovereignty  is  but  an  accidental- 
thing  ;  the  crown  was  not  handed  down  to  them  as  a  patrimony  from 
their  anceftors,  nor  can  they  tranfmit  it  to  their  poiterity.  They  do 
not  think  like  Kings,  or  Fathers  of  families  who  labour  for  their  child- 
Ten,  nor  like  true  Republicans  who  facrifice  every  thing' to  the  good 
of  their  Country  :  and  if- here  and  there  one  of  them  is  inclined  to 
aft  like  a  Father  of  his  people,  he  generally  dies  before  he  can  pof- 
fibly  fertilize  a  Country  wnich  his  Predeceflbrs  have  left  over-run 
with  weeds  and  brambles.  Thefe  things  have  long  ago  raifed  a 
difguft,  and  occafionecf  people  to  murmur  at  the  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain Ecclefiaftical  Sovereigns,  who  pamper  their  miftreffes,  their  ne 
phews,,  or  their  baftards,  with  the  fpoils  and  marrow  of  their  Sut 
jefts..  One  would  expeft  to  find  nothing  but  examples  of  Virtue  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Heads  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary  we  there 
fee.  how  abominably  wicked  and  corrupt  feveral  of  thofe  were,  whofe 
characters  ought  to  have  been  moil  pure  and  undcfiled. 

Many  thinking  men  have  been  furprized  to  fee  people  bear   the* 
opprcflions  of  this  fort  of  Sovereigns  with  fo  much  patience,  and 
iiibmit  to   be.  trampled   upon  in   fuch  a  manner    by  a   Prieft,  as. 
would  provoke  them  to.  rebel  againft  the  moft  powerful   temporal 
Prince. 

Machiiivel  would  afcribe  this  fubmiflive  difpofition  in  the  people  tp 
the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduft  of  their  mafters,  who  were 
wife  though  wicked  men  :  but  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  being 
of  opinion  that  their  wonderful  patience  under  fuch  a  yoke  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Religion.  A  bad  Pope  has  often  been  hated 
himfelf,  but  his  funftion  has  ftill  been  revered  5  the  reverence  attached 
to  the  Character  of  Pontif  fecures his  perfon.  The  modern  Romans, 
have  frequently  been  inclined  to  change  their  mailer;  but  his  Spiri- 
tual arms  have  always  deterred. them  :  and  if  they  have  fometimes  de- 
ferted  him,  it  yet  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  there  has  not  been  the 
Ixundreth  part  of  the  revolutions  in  Rome  fxuee  it.  fubmitted  to  the 

Tiara,, 
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Tiara,  that 'there  were  whilft  it  was  in  a  State  of  Paganifm.  So  chan- 
geable are  the  manners  of  men]  [g] ! 

The  aggrandizement  of  the  Church  is  principally  attributed  by 
.  Machiavel  to  the  conduft  and  abilities  of  Alexander  VI.  a  Pontif  who 
carried  ambition  and  cruelty  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  meafured  juftice 
by  no  other  rule  than  that  of  his  own  intereft.  Now  if  it  be  true 
that  Papal  power  owes  its  ef^ablifhment  chiefly  to  one  of  the  moft 
wicked  men  that  ever  wore  the  Tiara,  what  a  confequence  may  na- 
turally be  drawn  from  fuch  premifes  ? 

He  concludes  this  Chapter  with  an  Eulogy  upon  Leo  X.  who  had 
great  talents  indeed  and  was  the  reftorer  of  arts  and  learning;  but 
-whether  he  had  any  Virtues,  is  not  fo  certain  :  his  debaucheries,  his 
irrejigion,  his  infincerity,  his  caprices,  are  fiifficiently  known  to  every 
♦one.  Machiavel,  it  is  true,  does  not  exprefsly  commend  him  for  thefe 
qualities,  but  he  pays  his  court  to  him ;  and  fuch  Princes  deferve  fuch 
.Courtiers :  he  lavifhes  the  praifes  upon  Leo  X.  which  he  might  better 
■have  beftowed  upon  Lewis  XII.  ot  France,  who  was  the  Father  of 
his  people* 

[^]  The  paflage  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets  above,  runs  thus  In  the  firft 

^Edition.     "  Mais  de  ces  guex  fameliques  que  la  charite  de  leur  Soverain  prive  du  ne- 

>ceflaire  pour  prevenir  la  corruption  &  les  abus  que  le  peuple  a  contumc  de  faire  de  la 

,    fiiperfiuite.     Ce  font  fans  doute  les  Lobe  de  Sparte,  ou  l'argent  etoit  defendu,  fur  les 

3uelles  fe  fondent  les  principes  dc  la  plupart  de  ces  Gouvernements  Ecclefiaftiqucs ;  a  la 
ifference  pres  que  les  Prelats  fe  refervent  l'ufage  des  biens  dont  les  fujets  font  privez. 
Heureux  !  difent  ils,  font  les  pauvres  car  ils  heriteront  le  Royaume  dc  Cieux  ;.  & 
comme  ils  veulent  que  tout  le  monde  fe  fauve,  ils  ont  foin  dc  rendre  tout  le  inonde  in- 
digent. 

Rien  ne  devroit  etre  plus  edifiant  que  Thiftoire  des  Chefs  de  TEglife  &  des  Vicaires 
•de  Jefus  Chrift :  on  fe  perfuade  d'y  trouver  des  excmples  dc  moeurs  irreprochables  & 
faintes :  cependant  e'eft  tout  le  contraire ;  ce  ne  font  que  c!es  obfecnitez,  des  abomi- 
nations, &  des  fources  de  feandale  5  &  Ton  ne  fauroit  lire  la  vie  des  Papes  fans  detefter 
plus  d'une  fois  leurs  cruautcz  &  leurs  perfidies.  On  y  voir  leur  ambition  appliquce  a 
•augmenter  leur  puiffancc  tempo  re  lie  &  fpirituelle,  leur  avarice  occupee  a  faire  paffer  la 
fubftance  des  peuples  dans  leurs  families  pour  enricher  leurs  neveux,  leurs  maitrefles, 
ou  leurs  batards.  Ceux  qui  reflechiflunt  peu  trouvent  fingulier,  que  les  peuples  fouffrent 
avec  tant  de  docilitc  &  dc  patience  l'oppreffion  de  cette  efpece  de  fouverains,  qu'ils 
n'ouvrcnt  point  les  yeux  fur  les  vices,  &  fur  les  exces  des  Ecclefiaftiques,  &  qu'ils  en- 
durent  d'un  front  tondu  ce  qu'ils  ne  fuflfriroient  point  d'un  front  couronne  de  lauricrs. 
Ce  Phenomcne  parait  moins  etrange  a  ceux  qui  connaiffent  le  pouvour  de  la  fuperflition 
fur  les  idiots,  &  du  phanatifme  fur  l'efprit  humain  :  ils  favent  que  la  Religion  eft  une 
ancienne  machine  qui  ne  s'ufera  jamais,  dont  on  s'eft  fervi  de  tout  terns  pour  s'aflurer 
de  la  fidelite  des  peuples,  &  pour  mettre  un  frein  a  1'  indocilite  de  la  raifon  humaine ;  ils 
favent  que  l'erreur  peut  aveugler  les  hommes  les  plus  penetrans,  &  qu'il  n'a  rien  dc  plus 
trioinphant  que  la  Politique  de  ceux  qui  mettent  le  Ciel  &  PEnfer,  Dieu  &  les  Damnez 
en  ceuvre  pour  parvenir  a  leurs  defleins  :  tant  il  eft  vray  que  la  Religion  memo,  cettc 
fource  la  plus  pure  de  tqus  nos  biens,  devient  fouvent,  par  un  deplorable  abus,  l'originc 
&  le  principe  de  nos  maux, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

How  many  forts  of  Soldiery  there  are;  and  concerning  Mercenaries. 

HAVING  fpoken  particularly  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Principa- 
lities, as  I  propofed  in  the  beginning  ;  and  not  only  fliewn  the; 
methods  which  many  have  taken  both  to  acquire  and  maintain  them, 
but  in  fome  meafure  confidered  the  caufes  that  chiefly  contributed 
either  to  their  grandeur  or  decay,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  in' a 
general  manner  of  the  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  means  which  they  are 
to  make  ufe  of  upon  occafion. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  if  a  Prince  does  not  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation to  build  upon,  he  will  certainly  be  ruined  at  laft.  Now  the 
befl  foundations  of  all  States,  whether  new,  old,  or  mixed,  are 
good  Laws  and  a  proper  military  force  to  fupport  them  [£]  :  but  finde 
good  Laws  cannot  have  any  effedfc  without  a  proper  force,  and  fuch 
a  force  will  always  give  due  weight  to  fuch  Laws ;  I  fhall  here  fay 
nothing  more  of  Laws,  but  confine  myfelf  to  what  regards  the  forces 
and  military  eftablifhment  of  Princes. 

I  fay  then,,  that  the  forces  with  which  any  Prince  muft  defend  his 
dominions,  are  either. his  own  or  mercenary,  or  auxiliary,,  or  mixed. 
Mercenaries  and  auxiliaries  are  both  unferviceable  and  dangerous ;  and 
the  Prince  that  trufts  only  to  mercenaries  will  never  fit  firm  or  fecitte 
upon  his  throne :  for  they  are  always  difunited  amongft  themfelves,* 
ambitious,  perfidious,  infolent  to  their  friends,  abjedt  to  their  .ene- 
mies, without  any  fear  of  God,  or  good  faith  towards  men ;  >  fo  that 
the  perfon  who  confides  in  them  is  fure  to  be  ruined  whenever  he  is 
attacked  :  they  will  prey  upon  him  themfelves  in  time  of  peace,  and 
when  a  war  breaks  out  they  will  facrifice  him  to  the  enemy.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  they  neither  have  any  affection  for  him,  nor 
principle  of  honour,  nor  any  other  motive  to  keep  them  firmly  at- 
tached to  his  Service,  except  their  pay  \  which  is  not  a  confideration- 
of  fuflicient  weight  to  prevail  upon  them  to  die  for  him.  They  are 
ready  enough  to  receive  their  pay  whilft  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
for  it :  but  if  they  hear  of  an  engagement  they  will  either  defert  be- 
forehand, or  run  away  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  would  be  a  very  eafy 
matter  to  prove  this,  as  Italy  itfelf  is  now  ruined  by  trufting  fo  many 
years  to  mercenary  troops ;  which  at  firfl  indeed  feemed  very  brave  and 

[h]  "  Imperatortam  Majcflatem  (fays  Juftinian  in  the  preface  to  his  Inftitutcs)  non 
fo'lum  arm  is  decoratam,  fed  etiam  legibus  oportet  effe  armatam*  ut  utrumque  tempus, 
&  bellorum  &  pads,  redte  poffit  gubernari". . 

did 
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did  feme  Service  to  the  Italian  States  that  employed  them  againft  each 
other  :  but  as  foon  as  a  foreign  enemy  appeared,  they  prefently  dis- 
covered themfelves  in  their  true  colours  [/].  From  hence  it  came  to 
pafs  that  Charles  XIL  of  France  made  himfclf  Mafter  of  Italy,  as 
it  were  with  a  Snap  of  his  fingers  [i  ]  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  fay  thefe 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  our  own  faults,  fay  true :  but  yet  not  to 
fuch  faults  as  it  was  commonly  thought  they  were,  but  to  fuch  as  I 
have  before  recited  [/]  :  and  as  they  were  committed  chiefly  by  Prin- 
ces, they  fell  heavieft  upon  themfelves  [m]. 

But  I  fhall  enter  into  a  fuller  difcuflion  of  this  matter,  and  {hew 
more  particularly  the  fatal  confequences  of  employing  Mercenaries. 
The  Commanders  of  fuch  forces  are  either  men  of  conduit  and  abi- 
lities, or  they  are  not ;  if  they  are,  they  cannot  be  trufted,  becaufe 
they  will  always  endeavour  to  make  their  own  fortune,  either  by  fup- 
planting  their  Mafter,  or  opprefling  others  contrary  to  his  intention  : 
hut  if  they  are  not,  his  affairs  muft  naturally  go  to  ruin.  If  it  be 
iaid  that  any  other  General  will  do  the  fame,  whether  a  Mercenary 
or  not  j  I  would  anfwer,  that  every  war  is  carried  on  either  by  a  Prince 
or  a  Republic.  A  Prince  ought  to  condudt  it  himfelf,  and  perform 
llie  office  of  a  General  in  perfon ;  a  Republic  fhould  give  that  com- 
mand to  one  of  its  own  Citizens,  who  may  be  fuperfeded  if  he  does 
•not  anfwer  the  expectations  conceived  of  him ;  or  continued  in  his 
jpoft  if  he  behaves  well,  but  under  fuch  reftri&ions  in  his  Commiflion, 
that  he  fhall  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  defigns  of  his  Maf- 

pj  See  Book  i.  Chap  xliii.  of  the  Political  Dyiourfes  upon  Livy. 

[k]  Alexander  VI.  ufed  to  compare  him  to  a  Quarter-mafter  General  :  his  progrefs 
was  fo  quick,  that  he  ftaid  no  longer  in  a  place  than  jufl  to  mark  out  a  cam}),  and  then 
was  prefently  gone  again. 

[/]  See  Chap.  iii. 

[w]  Guicciardinc  fays,  in  the  firft  T>ook  of  his  hiftory,  that  Pictro  de'  Medici  told 
Lewis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  commonly  called  the  Moor,  "  that  he  had  been  out  to 
meet  him^  but  to  no  purpofc,  as  Lewis  had  loft  his  way ;"  to  which  the  Duke  made 
anfwer,  "  it's  true,  one  of  us  has  loft  his  way,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  you,"  obliquely 
reproaching  him  with  having  fo  imprudently  engaged  in  the  intercfts  of  France.  But 
the  event  (adds  Guicciardinc)  plainly  (hewed,  that  both  of  them  had  lojl  their  *lVJ)'\  but 
-efpecially  the  Duke,  who  piqued  iiimfelf  fo  much  upon  his  prudence  and  abilities,  n>d 
upon  being  Counfellor  and  guide  to  all  others,  that  he  was  not  afliamed  to  fwallow  the 
fiattery  of  his  Courtiers,  who  ufed  to  fay,  "  there  was  only  Jcfus  Chrift  in  Heaven,  and 
Lewis  the  Moor  upon  earth,  that  knew  when  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  war  with 
France."  See  Nardi's  Hijlory  of  Florence ',  1.  iii.  That  Hiftorian  adds,  that  the  Duke 
joking  one  day  with  a  Florentine  Gentleman,  and  {hewing  him  a  picture  or  map  of 
Italy,  in  which  a  Moor  was  reprefented  with  a  broom  in  his  hand,  driving  a  parcel  of 
t'ocks,  and  other  poultry,  (gallosy  cocks  or  Frenchmen)  out  of  it,  afked  him,  "  what  he 
thought  of  the  Device  ?"  "  I  think,  anfwered  the  Florentine,  that  the  Moor  will 
wake  himfclf  very  dirty  at  laft,  inftead  of  cleanfing  Italy  ;"  foretelling  very  truly  what 
ibor.  after  came  to  pafs, 

ters, 
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ters,  if  he  fliould  be  fo  difpofcd.  Experience  has  fufticicntly  fhewa 
that  either  Princes  or  Republics  are  capable  of  doing  very  great  thing* 
when  fupported  by  their  own  Subjedts  alone ;  and  that  Mercenaries 
have  always  been  piejudicial  to  them :  befides,  it  is  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult matter  for  any  private  Citizen  to  enflave  a  Republic  that  depends 
upon  its  own  arms,  than  one  that  is  forced  to  trull  to  foreigners  for 
its  defence.  Rome  and  Sparta  continued,  free  during  the  courfe  of 
many  ages/  whilft  they  relied  upon  themfelves  only  ;  and  the  Swift 
at  this  day,  who  ftand  upon  no  other  bottom,  are  in  full  enjoyment 
of  their  liberties.    .  ,/ 

To  give  further  inftances  both  ancient  and  modern  of  the  dan- 
gerous confeqnences  of  employing  mercenary  Soldiers,  I  /hall  cite 
the  example  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  at  the  end  of  their  iirfl  war 
with  the  Romans,  were  very  near  being  ruined  by  fuch  troops,  though 
commanded  by  their  own  Citizens.  When  Epaminondas  was  dead, 
the  Thebans  made  Philip  of  Macedon  their  general,  who  conquered 
their  enemies  indeed,  but  deprived  them  of  their  liberties.  Old  Storza* 
who  had  been  employed  by  Giovanna  Queen  of  Naples,  as  Comman- 
der in  chief  of  her  forces,  fuddenly  deferted  her  Service,  and  left  her 
in  a  manner  difarmed  :  which  diftreffed  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
lhe  was  forced  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Arra-. 
gon  [«],  in  order  to  fave  her  Kingdom.  The  Milanei'e,  after  the 
death  of  Duke  Philip,  took  Francifco  Sforza  his  Son  into  their  pay* 
to  conduct  their  wars  againft  the  Venetians :  but  as  foon  as  he  had  le- 
feated  the  Venetians  at  the  battle  of  Caravaggio,  he  joined  with  them 
againft  thofe  very  Milanefe  whofe  bread  ne  had  eat.  But  if  it  be; 
objefted  that  both  the  Venetiaas  and  Florentines  have  heretofore  in- 
creafed  their  dominions  by  employing  fuch  forces,  and  that  their  Ge- 
nerals have  not  made  themfelves  Lords  over  them,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  effectually  defended  their  interefts ;  I  anfwer,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines were  particularly  favoured  by  fortune  in  this  cafe :  for  fome 
of  their  beft  Generals,  and  fuch  as  they  had  moft  reafon  to  be  jealous- 
of,  were  not  victorious ;  lome  met  with  many  obftrudtions  in  their 
way;  and  others  turned  their  ambition  upon  different  objects*  Amongft 
thofe  that  were  not  favoured  with  Victory  in  their  enterprizes,  was  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  [0],  of  whofe  fidelity  therefore  nothing  can  be  faid 
with  any  certainty,  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  of  violating  it  t 

[a]  Alphonfo,  whom  flip  adopted  as  her  heir,  but  afterwards  difcarded,  and  adopted 
Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou.     Stt  Macbtavett  Hiji*  of  Florence^  Book  i.  towards  tbt  ttuL 

[«.]  An  English  Officer,  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops  of  that  nation,  in  the 
feryice  of  the  Ghibetines,  in  Tufcany.    Sa  Macbiavds  HijU  of  Florence*  Book  L 
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but  if  he  had  been  fuccefsful,  every  body  muft  allow,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines would  have  lain  at  his  mercy.  Sforza  the  elder  had  the  Brae- 
•cefcan  party  to  deal  with ;  and  thole  two  fa&ions  were  a  continual 
check  upon  each  other.  Francifco  turned  his  arms  chiefly  upon  Lom- 
hardy  [p]$  Braccio  da  Montone,  againft  the  territories  of  the  Church 
[f]  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  [r]. 

But  let  us  defcend  to  occurrences  that  are  ftill  more  recent,  and  frefh 
upon  every  one's  memory.     The  Florentines  appointed  Paolo  Vitelli 
their  Commander  in  chief;   a  very  able  Soldier  who  had  raifed  him- 
self from  a  private  condition  to  the  higheft  degree  of  reputation.     If 
he  had  fucceeded  in  the  reduction  of  Pifa,  in  which  enterprize  they 
employed  him,  the  Florentines  muft  inevitably  have  been  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  him  upon  any  terms  as  their  Sovereign :  for  had  he  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  they  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  ;  and  if  they 
had  continued  him  in  their  pay,  he  would  certainly  have  made  him- 
felf  Lord  over  them.     As  to  tne  Venetians,  if  we  confider  their  pro- 
grefs,  we  fhall  find  that  they  did  wonderful  things  whilft  they  con- 
cluded their  wars  and  fought  their  battles  themfelves ;  that  is,  whilft 
they  confined  themfelves  to  the  Sea,  where  their  forces  behaved  with 
,great  bravery  :  but  when  they  turned  their  arms  upon  the  Continent 
they  foon  loft  their  vigour,  and  degenerated  into  the  pufillanimous  cuf- 
Joms  of  their  neighbours.     Indeed,  as  their  acquifitions  at  land  were 
inconfiderable  at  firft,  and  their  reputation  very  great,  they  had  not 
much  to  apprehend  from  their  Generals  in  the  beginning,  becaufe  . 
they  had  little  to  lofe  there :  but  when  they  afterwards  began  to  ex- 
tend their  conquefts,  and  their  forces  under  the  Command  of  Car- 
mignuola  had  beat  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  they  were  aware  of 
their  error ;  for  they  perceived  that  (though  he  was  a  very  able  Com- 
mander) he  grew  cool  in  the  profecution  of  the  war,  and  therefore 
that  they  muft  expedl  no  great  matters  from  him  for  the  future :  for 
which  reafons,  as  they  neither  durft  nor  could  difcharge  him  from  their 
Service,  they  were  obliged  to  put  him  to  death  in  order  to  fecure  them- 
felves and  what  they  had  already  acquired  [j].    They  afterwards  en- 
trufted  the  Command  of  their  armies  fucceffively  to  Bartolomeo  Gog- 
Hone  of  Bergamo,  Roberto  da  San  Severino,  the  Count  of  Pitigliano, 
and  others  of  the  fame  Stamp,  from  whofe  condudt  they  could  not 

[p]  And  became  Duke  of  Milan. 

[q]  Where  he  had  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Perugia  and  Montone. 
[r]  Againft  Queen  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  or  Jane  II.  for  fo  the  is  called  by  different 
authors. 

[s]  S<e  Afachievth  Bijl.  of  Florence  Book  vr. 
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reafonably  hopz  to  reap  any  advantage,  but  might  rather  cxped  to 
fuftain  much  damage,  as  indeed  they  afterwards  did  at  the  battle  of 
Vaila  [/],  where  they  loft  in  one  day  all  that  they  had  gained  during 
the  courfe  of  eight  hundred  years  with  infinite  pains  and  difficulty  * 
for  the  progrefs  that  is  made  by  fuch  Commanders  is  flow  and  feeble, 
but  their  loffes  rapid  and  furprizing.  Thefe  examples  being  wholly 
deduced  from  the  practice  of  Italian  States,  which  have  employed 
mercenary  forces  for  a  great  number  of  years,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
trace  the  matter  a  little  higher  and  look  into  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  this  kind  of  Soldiery  there,  that  fo  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  -      * 

When  the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  upon  the  decline  in  Italy, 
and  the  Popes  began  to  aflume  more  authority  in  temporal  affairs, 
that  Province  became  divided  into  feveral  States.  Moft  of  the  con- 
fiderable  Cities  took  up  arms  againft  their  Nobility,  who  had  availed 
themfelves  of  the  Emperor's  favour  to  opprefs  them :  whilft  the 
Popes,  on  the  contrary,  took  them  into  their  protection,  in  order  to 
gain  more  temporal  power  themfelves.  Many  others  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  own  Citizens,  who  made  themfelves  Lords  over  them : 
fo  that  Italy  becoming  wholly  fubjedt  in  a  manner  to  the  Pope  and 
fome  few  Common-wealths,  the  Pontifs  and  Citizens  of  thofe  Re- 
publics being  ftrangers  to  the  exercife  of  arms  themfelves,  began  to 
take  other  forces  into  their  pay.  The  firft  that  brought  this  fort  of 
Soldiery  into  any  reputation,  was  Alberigo  da  Conio,  a  Romagnefc 
[u],  under  whom,  amongft  feveral  others,  Braccio  da  Montone  and 
Francifco  Sforza  were  educated,  who  in  their  day,  were  the  Arbiters 
of  Italy.  To  thefe  fucceeded  feveral  others,  who  conduced  the  Ita- 
lian arms  till  our  times:  and  to  whofe  virtues  and  difcipline  it  is  owing 
that  we  have  feen  our  Country  invaded  by  Charles  VIII.  over-run  by 
Lewis  XII.  and  infulted  by  the  Swifs.  The  method  they  obferved 
was  in  the  firft  place  to  bring  the  Infantry  into  difcredit,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  reputation  of  their  own  forces  :  for  as  they  were  Soldiers 
of  fortune  and  had  no  dominions  of  their  own,  a  handful  of  foot 
could  neither  give  them  any  great  weight  or  authority,  nor  entitle 
them  to  any  considerable  (Upend ;  and  many  they  could  not  afford 
to  maintain.  It  anfwered  their  purpofes  better  therefore,  to  keep  up 
a  tolerable  body  of  horfe,  which  fupported  them  with  reputation ; 

[rj  A  Towrt  in  the  Territory  of  Ght&rradadda. 

[*J  He  is  called  Ludovico  da  Corno,  towards  the  end  of  MachiaYeTf  firft  Book  of  the 
Hiitory  of  Florence.  \ 
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4  '  fo  th?t  things  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  in  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  Soldiers  there  were  feldom  above  two  thoufand  foot.  Befides 
this,  the  feveral  Commanders  of  thefc  forces  found  means  to  fecurc 
both  themfelves  and  their  men  from  all  manner  of  fatigue  and  appre- 
henfion  of  danger,  by  introducing  the  cuftom  of  not  killing  any  one 
in  battle,  but  only  of  taking  prifoners,  and  afterwards  relea/ing 
them  without  ranfom.  When  they  laid  Siege  to  a  town  they  never 
affaulted  it  in  the  night,  nor  did  the  townfmen  make  any  Sallies  upon 
them  in  that  feafon  :  they  never  fortified  their  camp  with  ditches  or 
any  other  kind  of  works,  nor  ever  kept  the  field  in  the  Winter :  a 
Difcipline  invented  and  agreed  upon  amongft  thofe  Commanders,  as 
I  faid  before,  to  avoid  danger  and  trouble ;  and  which  has  brought 
Italy  into  Slavery  and  contempt. 

E  X  A  M  E  N.     CHAP.     XII. 

EVERY  thing  in  this  world  is  changed  from  what  it  was  :  the 
very  temperament  of  mankind  is  altered :  and  nature  feems  to 
Tiave  eftabliftied  the  fame  tendency  to  variation  in  the  temperament  of 
nations,  if  I  may  be  allowed  thatexpreflion.  By  the  temperament  of 
A  nation,  I  mean  in  general,  its  fituation,  its  extent,  the  number  and 
genius  of  the  people,  its  commerce,  cuftoms,  and  laws,  its  ilrength 
and  weaknefs,  its  riches  and  refources.  This  difference  in  governments 
is  fufficiently  manifeft,  and  indeed  would  appear  infinite  if  we  were 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars.  But  as  Phyficians  have  no  Nos- 
trum that  will  agree  with  every  conftitution  and  cure  all  dilleinyxTS ; 
fo  Politicians  cannot  preicribe  general  rules  that  will  fuit  every  form 
of  government.  This  reflexion  leads  me  to  conficler  what  Machiavel 
fays  concerning  foreign  troops  and  mercenaries.  He  abfolutclv  con- 
demns the  perfons  that  employ  them  upon  any  account  whatibever;  and 
argues  from  examples,  in  which  he  pretends  that  they  have  been  much 
more  dangerous  and  prejudicial  than  fervicecblo  to  iuch  States  as  have 
taken  them  into  their  pay.  It  is  certain  indeed,  and  experience  has 
fully  evinced,  that  the  bell  forces  a  State  can  employ  are  national 
troops  :  and  this  might  be  proved  beyond  all  poflibility  of  contra- 
didtion  by  the  noble  ftand  which  Leonidas  made  at  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylae  [  w  ]  ;  but  above  all,  from  the  furprizing  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  and  Arabian  arms  [#]. 

[w]  With  three  hundred  tr.cn  only,  againft  Xerxes's  whole  army,  which  confi.ted  of 
4  million.  They  all  died  fighting  to  the  laft  man,  and  had  the  following  Epitaph  made 
jipon  them. 

As' 
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As  this  maxim  then  may  fuit  all  Countries  that  are  populous  enough 
to  raife  a  fufficient  army  of  their  own,  I  will  agree  with  Machiavel 
that  [a  State  is  generally  ill  ferved  by  Mercenaries,  and  that  national 
forces  are  doubly  animated  to  fight  by  the  mutual  connexions  which 
fubfift  betwixt  them  and  their  countrymen]  [y]  :  but  it"  will  be  very 
dangerous  to  let  its  own  troops  languifli  and  grow  effeminate  by  inac- 
tion, efpecially  at  a  time  when  its  neighbours  are  kept  in  continual 
exercife  and  difcipline  by  frequent  engagements,  and  fuffcring  the 
other  ufual  fatigues  and  hard/hips  of  war.  It  has  often  been  obferved 
that  States  which  have  lately  been  embroiled  in  Civil  wars,  are  much 
fuperior  to  other  enemies :  for  fuch  wars  make  every  Subjedt  a  Sol- 
dier:  [a  man's  genius  has  then  an  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  itfelf 
without  the  favour  of  his  Superiors ;  and  any  one  who  has  abilities 
may  advance  himfelf  if  he  pleafes.  Great  men  of  all  forts  emerge  in 
thoie  times,  and  fuch  perfons  give  life  and  vigour  to  a  nation  :  an 
undcfireable  difcipline  indeed,  but  fqch  as  never  fails  to  make  good 
Soldiers.  A  wife  Prince  may  find  other  methods  to  keep  up  a  war- 
like Spirit  amongft  his  troops ;  lbmetimes  by  fending  tnem  to  the^ 
afliftance  of  his  allies ;  fometimes  by  exercifing  them  in  long  marches, 
encampments,  and  frequent  reviews. 

A  State  then  ought  never  to  take  foreign  troops  into  its  Service* 
except  it  is  threatened  with  imminent  danger,  or  in  a  manner  depo- 
pulated :  and  even  then  expedients  may  be  found  to  prevent  them 

XI  £fir*  afyttXot  AcLXifxipsnoify   on  mti 
Ktiuffix,   Toif  xeitonr  vubo  pivot  vopipw* 

O  hofpes,  nuncia  Lacedaemoniis,  quod  hie 
Jacemus,  illorum  morigeri  inftitutis. 

Tully  fpeaking  of  this  Tranfaction,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Tufculan  Deputations, 
chap.  xlii.  fays,  "  SeJ  quid  duces  aut  principes  nominem,  cum  legiones  fcribat  Cato, 
fsepc  alacrcs  in  eum  locum   profectas,  undo  rcdituras  fc  non  arbitrarentur  ?  Pari  animo  ; 
Laccdamoiiii  in  Thermopylis  occiderunt,  in  quo  Simonidcs, 
Die  hofpes  Spartre,  nos  te  hie  vidiflc  jacentes, 
Dum  ianctis  patriae  legibus  obfequimur. 

Quid  illc  Dux  Lconidas  dicit  ?  Pcr^ite  animo  forti,  Lacedaemonii :  hodic  apud  inferos 
fortaiic  ccenabimus." 

"  March  on,  my  brave  Lace  Jaemonians ;  to  night,  perhaps,  we  (hall  fup  in  tic  Ely- 
zian  Fields." 

[x]  The  latter  under  Mahomet, 

[  vj  Inftead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets,  the  text  runs  thus  in  the 
firit  Edition,  "  Jc  fuis  perfoadc,  commc  I'Autcur,  que  l'Etat  eifc  mal  fervi  par  des 
mercenaires,  &  qu2  la  hdelite  &  le  courage  de  Soldats  po'Vefiioncz  dans  lc  pays  les  fur- 
pafle  dc  bcaucoup." 

from 
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from  doing  any  mifchief.  Inftcad  of  fuffering  them  to  continue  all 
together  in  one  body,  they  (hould  be  feparated  and  properly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  national  forces,  by  which  they  would  become  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  fame  fort  of  difcipline,  and  by  degrees  infoired  with  the 
fame  fidelity :  but  above  all,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  their  num- 
)>er  does  not  equal  that  of  the  Nationals]  [z].  There  is  a  certain 
King  in  the  North,  whofe  army  is  compofed  of  thefe  mixed  forces  $ 
and  yet  he  is  as  powerful  and  refpe&able  as  his  neighbours.  Indeed 
moft  of  the  troops  in  Europe  confift  of  Nationals  and  Mercenaries  : 
for  fuch  as  cultivate  the  Earth  and  inhabit  the  towns  are  exempted 
from  ferving  in  time  of  war,  in  confideration  of  a  tax  which  they 
pay  for  the  fubfi fiance  of  the  forces  that  are  raifed  to  proteft  and  de- 
fi  nd  them  in  their  poffefiions.  Armies  in  general  are  now  compofed 
of  the  yilcft  fort  of  the  people ;  of  idle  fellows  that  will  not  work, 
.of  debauchees  who  expect  to  find  licence  and  impunity  for  their  execf- 
fes  in  a  military  life,  of  fuch  as  are  difobedient  to  their  parents,  and  of 
giddy  young  men  who  lift  out  of  mere  levity  and  wantonnefs  [a] ;  and 
furely  fuch  Soldiers  as  thefe  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  greater 
affection  or  attachment  to  their  Mailers  than  even  Mercenaries  them- 
felves.  How  different  from  thofe  with  which  the  Romans  conquered 
the  World !  Defertion  which  is  now  become  fo  frequent  in  every  army, 
was  a  crime  unknown  amongft  them  :  Soldiers  who  fought  for  their 
wives  and  children  and  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  them  in  the  World,. 

[2]  Here  the  firft  Edition  runs  in  this  manner.  "  Que  le  merite  s'y  diflingue  in-* 
dependamment  de  la  faveur,  que  tous  les  talents  s'v  dcvelopent,  &  que  les  homines  y 
prennent  l"habitude  de  deployer  ce  qu'ils  ont  d'art  &  de  courage.  Cependant  il  y  a  dca 
cas  qui  femblant  demander  exemption  de  cette  regie,  fi  des  Koyaumes  ou  des  Empires 
nc  prod ui Tent  pas  une  auifi  grande  multitude  d'  hommes,  qu'en  faut  pour  les  armecs  & 
qu'en  con  fume  la  guerre,  la  neceflite  oblige  de  recourir  aux  mercenaires,  comme  unique 
moicn  de  fupleer  aux  defauts  de  l'Etat.  On  trouve  dors  des  expedients  que  levent  ia 
phipart  les  difficultez,  &  ce  queMachiavel  trouve  dc  vicicux  dans  cette  efpece  deinilice  ; 
on  mcle  foigneufement  les  etrangers  avec  les  nationaux,  pour  les  empecher  de  fa  ire  bande 
a  part,  &  pour  les  faconner  a  la  meme  difcipline,  &  a  la  meme  fid  elite;  &  Ton  porte  fa 
principale  attention  lur  ce  que  le  nombre  d'etrangers  n'excede  point  fe  nombre  des 
nationaux." 

[a]  The  Canaille^  as  the  French  call  them.  What  his  Majcfty  here  fays,  is  but  too 
true,  in  thefe  times,  of  the  common  Soldiers  at  lead  :  and  indeed  we  read  of  forces  in 
very  antient  times,  that  were  not  much  better.  Thus  when  David  had  efcaped  from 
Acnifh,  "  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  difcontcnted  (or  bitter  of 
Soul)  gathered  themfcives  unto  him,  and  he  became  Captain  over  them."  1  Sam*  xxii.  2. 
Olive:  Cromwell  was  fo  fcnfible  of  the  infufficiency  of  fuch  rafcality,  from  feveral  de- 
feats and  mifcarriages,  that  he  new  modelled  his  army,  and  filled  it  with  the  fons  cf 
fuMtajitial  farmers,  &c  who  had  a  Stake  of  their  own  to  fight  for  :  after  which  he  fuc- 
cceded  better, 

never 
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never  thought  of  betraying  fo  many  interefts  at  once*  by  a  biatfeTdefef'*. 
tion. 

What  greatly  contributes  to  the  fecurity  of  the  European  Princes, 
is,  that  their  troops  are  almoft  all  alike,  and  therefore  have  no  advan- 
tage over  one  another;  excepting  thofe  of  the  Swedes,  who  are  citi- 
zens, peafants,  and  Soldiers  at  the  fame  time.  But  when  they  £J,:£6 
war  there  is  hardly  any  body  left  at  home  to  till  the  Earth  :  fo  th^t 
they  cannot  continue  it  for  any  length  of  time,  without 'injuring 
themfelves  more  than  their  energies.     So  much  for  Mercenaries.       l 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  great  Prince  ought  to  conduft  his 
wars,  I  am  entirely  of  Machiavel's  opinion.  For  without  doubt  fuch 
a  Prince  fhould  take  the  Command  of  his  troops  upon  himfelf  and  ^bi 
always  with  his  army.  It  is  his  proper  place  of  refidence ;  his  inter- 
eft,  his  duty,  his  glory,  all  require  it :  as  he  is  the  Head  of  diftribu- 
tive  juftice,  he  is  likewife  the  Defender  of  his  people  :  it  is  one  of 
the  moil  important  objedfcs  of  his  adminiftration  i  the  care  of  which 
he  ought  therefore  upon  no  account  to  entruft  with  any  body  elte. 
His  prefence  puts  an  end  to  all  mifunderftandings  betwixt  other  Com- 
manders, which  are  often  fo  fatal  to  armies,  and  fo  prejudicial  tq  the 
interefts  of  their  Matters :  it  occafions  better  order  to  be  obferved  in 
the  regulations  that  relate  to  Magazines,  Ammunition  and  Provifions, 
without  which,  fuch  a  General  as  Julius  Caefar  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  would  not  be  able  to  efFedt  any  thing 
worth  notice.  As  it  is  the  Prince  himfelf  that  gives  orders  for  the  at- 
tack, he  ought  certainly  to  be  there  himfelf  to  diredt  the  execution, 
to  infpire  his  troops  with  confidence  and  valour  by  his  prefence,  and 
to  animate  them  by  his  own  example.  But  it  may  be  objected  per- 
haps, that  every  ope  is  not  born  to  be  a  Soldier,  and  that  many  Princes 
have  neither  the  conduct,  nor  experience,  nor  courage,  that  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  command  an  army.  All  this  is  true,  I  confef6  :  but  are  there 
not  always  other  able  Generals  to  be  found  in  an  army,  by  whofe  in- 
ftruftions  the  Prince  may  be  diredted  when  there  is  occafion  ?  even  in 
that  cafe  there  will  always  be  a  greater  probability  of  Succefs,  than 
when  a  General  is  to  be  tutored  by  a  Minifter,  who  not  being  upon 
the  Spot,  cannot  be  capable  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  things, 
and  often  puts  it  out  of  the  beft  General's  power  to  give  any  material 
proof  of  his  abilities. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter  without  taking  notice  of  a  ftrangc 
expreffion  that  Machiavel  has  made  ufe  of. 

He  fays,  that  the  Venetians  fufpedting  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Carmignuola  who  commanded  their  troops,  were  obliged  to  have  him 

Sent 
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fent  out  of  the  World.  I  own  I  don't  undcrftand  the  meaning  of  being 
obliged  to  have  a  man  fent  out  of  the  Worlds  except  it  be  to  get  him 
poiioned  or  affaffinated. 

But  fuch  are  the  artifices  which  this  wicked  Politician  is  obliged 
to  fly  to  j  and  in  this  manner  he  endeavours  to  palliate  the  moft  atro- 
ci*tf6  crimes  by  foftening  the  terms.  The  Greeks  ufed  to  have  recourfe 
to  circumlocution  when  they  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  death,  in  or- 
der to  ^bate  the  fecret  horror  that  attends  the  Idea  of  dying :  and  thus 
Machiavcl,  whofe  heart  feems  here  to  revolt  againft  his  head,  is  forced 
to  vary  the  common  forms  of  fpeech  in  cooking  up  his  abominable 
maxims*  which  he  himfelf,  it  feems,  could  not  fwallow  without 

,  [/]  His  illuftrious  Majefty  of  Pruffia,  (with  great  deference  it  is  fpoken)  feems  to 
have  been  milled  in  this  paflage,  by  reading  Houflaye's  French  tranflation  of  the  Prin$t% 
inftead  of  the  original,  which  indeed  runs,  "  ainfi,  pour  s'en  aflurer,  ils  furent  con- 
traints  de  le  faire  lortir  de  ce  monde."  But  Machiavel's  own  words  are,  "  onde  chc 
(tirono  neceffitati,  per  aflicurarfi  di  ammazzarlo."  Now  ammazzarc  fignifies  to  kill,  or, 
in  the  ftridsft  fepfe  of  the  .word,  U  knack  out*  trains  cut,  from  Ma%xay  a  club.  So  that 
Machiavel  is  not  guilty  of  mincing  the  matter  nere,  as  he  is  charged.  Befidcs,  he  does, 
not  inculcate  what  he  fays  upon  this  occafion,  as  a  maxim  to  be  pra&ifed,  but  relates  it 
#nly  aa  an  hiftorical  fait 
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CHAP.    XIII. 
Of  Auxiliaries,  mixed,  and  national  forces. 

TH  E  other  fort  of  unferviceable  troops  are  Auxiliaries ;  that  is, 
fuch  as  you  call  upon  fome  powerful  ally  to  fend  to  your  aflift- 
ance  and  defence  1  as  Pope  Julius  II.  did  fome  years  ago,  who  having 
experienced  the  confequences  of  employing  Mercenaries  in  the  attempt 
which  he  made  upon  Ferrara,  refolved  for  the  future  to  make  ufe  of 
Auxiliaries,  and  for  that purpofe  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand 
King  of  Spain  $  in  confequence  of  which,  that  Prince  was  to  affift 
him  with  his  arms.  Such  forces,  indeed,  may  do  good  fervice  to  the 
State  that  fends  them,  but  they  are  always  prejudicial  to  him  that  em- 
ploys them  [g].  For  if  they  are  defeated,  he  is  certainly  undone ;  and 
if  they  gain  any  advantage,  he  lies  at  their  mercy  [b].  And  though 
ancient  Hiftory  abounds  with  examples  of  this  kind,  yet  I  fhall  infift 
more  particularly  upon  that  of  Julius  II.  (as  ftill  frefti  upon  every  one's 
memory)  who  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  piece  of  in- 
difcrction,  than  of  throwing  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  in 
order  to  accomplifh  his  defigns  upon  Ferrara.  But  luckily  for  him,  an 
accident  happened,  which  prevented  the  confequences  that  might  have 
been  apprehended  from  fo  inconfiderate  a  ftep :  for  his  Auxiliaries  being 
routed  at  Ravenna,  the  Swifs  fuddenly  fell  upon  the  Conquerors,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  Country ;  which  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  elfe,  could  poflibly  have  expefted :  fo  that 
he  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  Enemies,  who  were  defeated 
\n  their  turn  ;  and  did  not  become  a  prey  to  his  Auxiliaries,  becaufe 
he  did  not  gain  the  vidtory  by  their  affiftance,  but  by  the  arms  of 
others  [1]. 

The 


]  "  Ambiguusauxiliorum  animus"  fays  Tacitus.   Hijl.  4.  and  afterwards  calls  them 
ilitia  fine  affe&u." 


«  Mi 

[b]  "  Et  acciti  auxllio  Germani,"  fays  Tacitus  in  the  fame  place,  "  fociis  pariter  atque 
hoftibus  Servitutcm  impofuerunt."  "  The  Germans,  being  called  in  as  Auxiliaries,  equally 
opprefled  both  friends  and  foes." 

[*]  "  This  Pontiff  beheld  his  Country  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  France  with  in- 
dignation, and  would  have  been  glad  to  drive  all  foreign  powers  over  the  Alps  again : 
but  he  firft  wanted  the  Venetians  to  join  him,  and  to  reftore  feveral  towns  that  were 
claimed,  by  the  Holy  See  ;  which  they  refufing,  he  made  the  French  fubfervient  to  bis 
defigns  againft  Venice,  though  he  had  follicited  the  Venetians  but  a  little  while  before, 
to  arm  againft  France.  But  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  France  alone  on  his  fide ; 
he  engaged  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  to  join  againft  them  in  the  famous  League  of 
Cambray.    After  he  had  thus  fulfilled  his  firft  defign  of  aggrandizing  Rome,  by  humbliqg 

Vol.  I.  4  H  Venice, 
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The  Florentines  having  then  few  or  no  troops  of  their  own,  em- 
ployed ten  thoufand  French  in  their  attempt  upon  Pifa ;  by  which  they 
run  themfelves  into  greater  danger  than  ever  they  had  been  in  before 
in  all  their  diftreffes.  The  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  fent  for  ten 
thoufand  Turks  into  Greece,  to  affift  him  againft  his  neighbours  there : 
but  when  the  war  was  over,  they  refufed  to  quit  the  Country  fk]  j 
which    proved  the  occafion   of  all  Greece  being  at  laft  reduced  into 

Slavery  by   the  Infidek. Whofoever  therefore  avails  himfelfof 

fuch  troops,  is  always  Aire  to  faffer  by  them ;  for  they  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  Mercenaries,  and  do  their  bufinefs  fooner  ;  because 
they  are  united,  and  under  obedience  to  Someone  Head  of  their  own. 
Whereas  it  will  be  much  longer,  and  proper  opportunities  mud:  offer, 
before  Mercenaries  can  eftb&u&lly  mifchieve  'him,  «even  if  they  3bavc 
gain'd  a  victory ;  as  they  are  divided  into  feparate  corf*,  and  receive 
their  pay  only  from  his  hands :  fo  that  it  nraft  be  ibme  time  before  the 
perfon,  whom  he  appoints  to  command  thofe  troops,  can  acquire  fudi 
an  influence  and  authority  ever  them  all >  as  *fi&  put  it  in  his  power 
to  do  him  any  material  prejudice.  — —  In iAort,  what he'has chiefly 

Venice,  he  thought  of  executing  die  .firooiuL;  'which  wat  to  drive  .the  barbarjtns  out  *f 
July.  With  this  view,  he -entered  into  a  League  ,wkh  fthat  very  Republic,  *ndqg*i«ft 
thofe  fame  French,  whom  he  had  employed  to  diftrefs  her.  He  wanted  £p  deftipy  .atfjthe 
foreign  forces  fo  Italy,  1>y  making  thetn  cut  one  another's  thrpats,  and  tofbrjn  appvver* 
ful  body,  of  which  the  Pbpe  was  to  be  the  head.  In 'this  defignhe  ^ared^eith^r 
negotiations,  dor  money,  nor  labour.  He  headed  his  troops  bimfcl&  he  tnpnobad 
the  trenches,  and  often  looked  death  itfelf  in  .the  lace.  The  French.  Hiftorian*  cca*. 
fure  his  ambition  and  obftinacy;  but  they  fhould  alfo  have  done  juftice  to  his  courage, 

and  the  grandeur  of  his  defigns. After  he  had  fecured  the  Venetians,  and  drawn  over 

the  Swifs  and  feveral  other  powers  to  his  fide,  he  began  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  laid  liege  to  Mirandola  in  perfon  :  and  though  his  Holiness 
was  then  feventy  years  old,  he  was  feen  to  mount  the  trenches  with  his  helmet  on,  to 
vifit  the  works,  to  prefs  the  Engineers,  and  at  laft  vi&orioufly  to  enter  the  breach.* 
And  notwithftanding  the  lots  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  -within  three  months  after  that 
event,  all  the  Germans  were  recalled  out  of  Italy,  and  the  French  totally,  expellejl  by 

the  affiftance  of  the  Swifs."    See  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hiji.  Vol.  II.  part  3.  chap.  xxii. But 

not  being  able  to  bring  the  Emperor  and  the  Venetians  to  an  accommodation,  as  he 
paflionately  de fired,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1513,  after  he 
had  reigned  above  nine  years,  and  turned  the  world  almoft  upfide  down.  His  turbulent 
and  warlike  difpofition  gave  occafion  to  the  following  Epigram,  made  upon  him  by  our 
-Countryman  Buchanan. 

Stare  diu  haud  poterant  mundufque  &  Julius  una. 

Omnia  perdendt  tarn  ferns  ardor  erat. 
Ergo-'ne  ante  diem  mundi-ftrulhira  perirer, 

Ad  Styga  deceffit  Julius  ante  diem. 

[t]  Andronicus  Patoofogus  was  obliged  tagive  upTrebifond  to  thef  Turks,  whom- he 
had  called  in  to  defend  Cofiftaminople.— — And  John' Pataologus  was  forced  •  to  cede  all 
Thrace  to  Saltan  Amurath  I.  who  infifted  upon  it  as  a  rccompence  for  the  fuccours  with 
%which  be  hadiuro  Sflwd  iim-agawfc  tteScrviam. 

to 
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to  apprehend  from  fuch  forces,  is  cowardice  and  defertion  in  Merce- 
naries j  but  courage  and  ambition,  on  the  contrary,  in  Auxiliaries. 

A  wife  Prince  therefore,  will  never  have  recourfe  to  either  of  them, 
but  truft  entirely  to  his  own  Subjedts,  and  rather  chufe  to  lofe  a  battle 
at  the  head  of  the  latter,  than  be  obliged  for  i  vidtory  to  the  former  : 
fince  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  vidtory,  which  has  been 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  others.  I  fhall  make  no  fcruple  of  propofmg 
the  condud:  of  Csefar  Borgia  again,  as  an  example  upon  this  and  other 
occafions.  That  Duke  invaded  Romagna  with  an  army,  confiding 
wholly  of  French  Auxiliaries,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  Imola  and 
furli  with  their  affiftance  only.  But  afterwards,  when  he  found  that 
lie  could  not  fecurely  depend  upon  thole  forces,  he  refolved  to  employ 
.Mercenaries,  as  the  leis  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  took  the  Urfini 
and  Vitclli  into  his  pay.  Thefe  likewife  proving  irrefolute,  perfidious, 
and  ripe  for  mifchief,  he  cat  off  the  chiefs  of  them,  and  difmifling 
the  reft,  no  longer  trufted  to  any  forces  but  hb  own,— —From  hence, 
we  may  plainly  fee  the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  forts  of  Soldiery, 
if  we  confider  the  difference  in  the  Duke's  reputation  when  he  was 
dependent  upon  the  French,  the  Urfini,  and  Vitelli,  and  when  he 
employed  none  but  his  own  troops;:  for  though  little  account  w& 
made  of  him  before ;  yet  when  people  faw  that  he  then  flood  upon 
his  own  bottom,  and  had  an  army  entirely  at  command,  his  power 
.and  .reputation  daily  increafed. 

Xdid  not  defign  to  have  gone  out  of  Italy,  or  to  have  had  recourfe 
to  Antiquity  for  further  examples:  however,  I  cannot  omit. that  of 
Hiero  the  Syracufan,  whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  before  ■■ » ■ 
After  his  countrymen  had  made  him  commander  in  chief  of  their 
army,  he  prefently  began  to  be  aware  that  their  Mercenary  troops 
were  good  for  nothing ;  (their  Leaders  behaving  tbemfelves  in  the  fame 
^manner  that  others  of  the  lame  kind  ufed  to  do  not  long  ago  in  Italy) 
but  as  he  was  fenfible  that  he  could  neither  keep  them  in  bis  fervice 
any  longer,  nor  difband  them  without  great  danger,  he  caufed  them 
all  to  be  cut  to  pieces ;  and  in  the  wars  which  he  afterwards  made, 
relied  folely  upon  his  own  Soldiery.     I  might  here  cite  a  paflage  to 

this  purpofe,  by  way  of  conapartfon,  out  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

When  David  prefented  himfelf  before  Saul,  and  offered  to  go  and 
fight  Qoliath  the  Philiftine  Champion,  Saul  to  encourage  him,  lent 
.him  his  own  armour:  but  after  David  had  put  it  on,  and  found  it 
rather  an  incumbrance  than  otherwife,  he  refufed  it,  and  chofe  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  his  Sling  and. Staff  -only  [  /].    In  ihort,  it  feldom  or 

never 

T  /  }  Machiavel  fays,  *<  con  la  fua  fromba,  &  con  il  fuo  colulU."    Which  laft  word 
ftgntfes  a  Jbuff>  or  a  dtggir,  or  *Jw$r2.    The  Scripture  however,  makes  no  mention 
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never  happens  that  the  arms  or  armour  of  one  man  will  perfedkly  fait 
another ;  they  are  either  too  unwieldy,  or  too  wide,  or  too  ftrait,  or 
fome  other  way  troublefome  and  inconvenient. 

Charles  VII.  after  he  had  refcued  France  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli  by  his  valour  and  good  fortune,  finding  it  abfolutely  ncceffary 
to  have  an  army  of  his  own,  raifed  feveral  regiments  both  of  horfe 
and  foot.  But  Lewis  XL  his  Son,  afterwards  broke  the  foot,  and 
took  Swifs  infantry  into  his  Service  in  their  room ;  an  error,  which 
being  purfued  by  his  Succeifors,  has  been  the  occafion  of  all  thofe 
dangers  to  which  that  kingdom  is  vifibly  expofed  at  this  day :  for  by 
giving  that  preference  to  the  Swifs,  they  have  difcredited  and  daunted 
their  own  Soldiery ;  having  entirely  broken  their  infantry,  and  made 
thtfir  cavalry  fo  dependent  upon  others,  by  accufloming  them  to  fight 
always  in  conjunction  with  the  Swifs,  that  they  are  now  pofleffed  with 
an  opinion  that  they  can  do  nothing  without  them.  From  hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  French  are  no  match  for  the  Swifs ;  and  without 
their  afliftance  they  make  no  figure  in  the  field  againft  any  other  forces. 
So  that  the  French  armies  are  at  prefent  compofed  of  mixed  troops, 
partly  Mercenary  and  partly  national ;  which  however  are  much  better 
in  the  main  than  either  Mercenaries  or  Auxiliaries  alone ;  but  (till  much 
inferior  to  national  forces  only,  as  I  have  already  fufficicntly  (hewn.  For 
without  doubt  the  kingdom  of  France  would  be  invincible,  if  the  in* 
fthutions  eftabliflied  by  Charles  VII.  were  revived  and  improved :  but 
fo  (hort  is  the  forefight  of  mankind  in  general,  that  they  eagerly  c&tch 
at  expedients  that  feem  to  promife  a  little  prefent  advantage,  not  difcern- 
ing  the  danger,  which  (as  I  faid  before  of  Hedtic  fevers)'  is  concealed 
under  a  flattering  appearance.  The  Prince  therefore  who  does  not 
forefee  evils  till  they  fall  upon  his  head,  cannot  truly  be  called  a  wife 
man  ;  which  yet  is  a  blefling  that  is  bellowed  on  few. 

To  give  but  one  inftance  more. If  we  reflect  upon  the  ruin  of 

the  Roman  Empire,  we  fhall  find  that  it  may  be  dated  from  the  time 
when  the  Emperors  called  in  the  Goths  to  their  afliftance  :  for  by  fo 
doing,   they  enervated  themfelves,  and  by  relaxing  their  own  native 

of  that  weapon,  but  fays  that  David  made  ufe  of  Goliath's  own  fword  to  cut  off  his 
head.  "  And  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour,  and  he  put  an  helmet  of  brafs  upon 
his  head ;  alfo  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail.  And  David  girded  his  Sword  upon 
his  armour,  and  affaied  to  go,  for  he  had  not  proved  it :  and  David  faid  unto  Saul,  I 
cannot  go  with  thefe,  for  I  have  not  proved  them.  And  David  put  them  off  him,  and 
took  his  Staff  in  his  hand,  and  chofe  him  five  fmooth  ftones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put 
them  into  a  Shepherd's  bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  fcrip,  and  his  Sling  was  in  his  hand, 

and  he  drew  near  to  the  rhiliftine But  there  was  no  Sword  in  the  band  of  David. 

Therefore  he  ran  and  flood  upon  the  Philifiine,  and  took  his  Sword,  and  drew  it  out  of 
the  (heath  thereof,  and  flew  him  and  cut  off  his  head  therewith/9  i.  Sam.  xvii.  38.  39. 
40.  50.  51. 

courage 
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courage  and  difcipline,  ftill  added  to  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  others. 
■  I  conclude  then,  that  ho  Prince  can  be  fecure  without  forces  of 
his  own  5  but  muft  lie  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  as  he  has  no 
(lable  foundation  to  rely  upon  in  time  of  need  :  and  it  has  always 
been  the  opinion  of  wife  men,  that  nothing  is  fo  fleeting  and  preca- 
rious as  the  reputation  of  power,  when  it  does  not  ftand  upon  its  own 
bottom  [m\.  Now  a  Prince  may  be  faid  to  ftand  upon  his  own 
bottom,  when  he  has  an  army  compofed  of  his  natural  Subje&s,  and 
fuch  as  immediately  depend  upon  him $  all  others  are  either  Mercenaries 
or  Auxiliaries :  and  as  to  the  method  of  railing  and  difciplining  his 
own  forces,  that  may  eafily  be  learnt  from  what  I  have  faid  clfewhere 
[#],  but  more  particularly  by  obferving  the  conduft  and  inftitutions  of 
Philip,  the  Father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  many  other  Princes  ^ 
and  Republics  in  fuch  matters  j  to  which  I  wholly  refer  him. 


EXAMEN.      CHAP.    XIII. 

MACHI  AVAL  carries  the  matter  a  great  deal  too  far,  in  afiert-- 
ing,  that  a  wife  Prince  would  rather  chufe  to  perifh  with  his 
own  troops,  than  to  conquer  with  the  affiftancc  of  foreigners  [o\.  I 
fancy  a  man  that  was  drowning,  would  not  pay  much  regard  to  any 
itander-by,  that  told  him  it  would  be  mean  and  pitiful  to  owe  his  life 
to  another  perfon,  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  fink  than  make  ufe  of 
a  rope,  if  any  body  fhould  throw  one  to  fave  him,-  [If  this  maxim 
was  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
only  a  difguifed  fort  of  jealoufy  which  he  endeavours  to  infpire  into 
Princes:  for  he  will  not  allow  them  to  put  any  confidence  in  their 
Subjects,  much  lefs  in  their  Generals  and  Auxiliaries.    But  this  miftruft 

[«]  "  Nihil  rerum  mortalium  tarn  inftabile  ac  fiuxum  eft,  quam  fama  potential,  non 
fud  vi  nixa." 

[»]  In  his  Art  ofWary  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

[0]  Machiavel  does  not  fay  fo :  his  words  are,  "  Un  Principe  pertanto  favio  fempre 
hi  fuggito  auefte  armi,  e  voltofi  alle  proprie,  e  voluto  piu  tofto  perden  con  le  fue  che 
vincere  con  I  altrui,  giudicando  non  vera  vittoria  quella  che  con  le  armi  d'altri  s'acquiftafle." 
—  i.  c.  c<  A  wife  Prince  therefore  will  never  have  recourfe  to  either  of  them  (Mer- 
cenaries or  Auxiliaries)  l>ut  truft  entirely  to  his  own  Subjefts,  and  rather  chufe  to  lofe  a 
battle  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  than  be  obliged  for  a  victory  to  the  former:  fince  that 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  viflory,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  others.9' 
And  thus  the  French  translator  renders  it,  c(  Cell  pourquoi  un  Prince  fage  fe  paflera 
toujour*  des  uns  &  des  autres,  aimant  mieux  etre  vaincu  en  combattant  avec  fes  propres 
armes,  que  de  vaincre  par  celles  d'autrui ;  &  autant  plus,  que  ce  ne'eft  pas  une  vraie 
viftoire  que  celle  qu'  on  gagne  par  ^'autr^s  armes  que  let  fiennes."— The  fenfe  of  the 
author  ia  therefore  here  manifeftly  miftaken,  (I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  perverted)  by 
changing  the  Italian  word  perdirt  into  the.  French  ferir.  u^^^ 
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has  bften  been  of  fetal  confequence,  and.  many  a  battle  has  been  loft* 
merely  became  a  Prince  would  not  fuffer  his  allies  to  (hare  in  the 
glory  of  a  Vidtory.]  [p]  It  is  certain  *  that  a  Prince  ought  not  to 
depend  upon  Auxiliaries  alone  in  his  wars  :  but  it  is  his  duty  to  be  an 
Auxiliary  to  other*,  and  to  put  himfelf  upon  fuch  a  footing,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  fend  as  effe&ual  fuccours  to  his  friends,  as  he  has  at 
Any  tiofc  received  from  thfciti.  It  is  but  common  prudenc*  to  fortify 
Jiimfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  he  may  have  no  oceafion  to  fear  either 
his  enemteS,  or  any  body  elfe  :  but  if  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
Others*  he  ought  punctually  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  it.  Whilft  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch,  a&ed  in  concert 
againft  Lewifc  XIV.  of  France  j  whilft  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  continued  firmly  united  together,  they  conquered  all 
before  them :  but  when  Englarid  abandoned  its  Allies,  the  French 
King  prefently  retrieved  his  lofles. 

Such  powers  as  can  do  without  either  mixed  or  Auxiliary  troops,  aft 
prudently  in  excluding  bdth  oat  of  their  armies :  but  as  few  States  in 
Europe  are  in  fuch  circumftances,  I  think  they  run  no  rifque  in  em- 
ploying Auxiliaries,  as  long  as  the  number  of  their  national  fortes  h 
Superior  to  them.  Machiavd  lays  down  rules  for  the  ufe  of  petty 
Princes  only ;  and  indeed  all  his  notions  feem  to  be  petty  and  con- 
tracted :  he.  does,  not  reafon  like  an  honeft  man,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  expedt  tb  find  any  thing  that  is  either  -great  or  folk!  in  his  arguw 
jnents,— — He  that. cannot  fuppOrt  a  War  without  the-a&Wbnee  of 
Sobfidiary  troops,  will  be  forced  to  proceed  in  a  vrty  feeble- manner ^ 
but  he  that  ads  in  conjundtion  with  allies,  may  do  great  things.  The 
Expedition  (for  inftance)  in  which  three  northern  powers  [q]  deprived 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  of  fome  part  of  his  German  dominions,  was 
carried  on  by  the  forces  of  different  crowns  United  in  alliance : :  *nd 
the  war  which  the  French  began  in  the  year  1 734,  under  a  pretext 
of  fupporting  the  rights  of  the  unfortunate  Stahiflatis*  was  jointly  ftp- 

[p]  Inftead  of  what  is  included  In  the  two  crotchets  abefve,  the  firft  Edition  nius 
thus,  "  L'experience  nous  fait  voir  que  le  {Winter  foin  des  homines  eft  celui  deleur  bien 
etre  ;  ce  que  detruit  entierement  le  pafalojgifnrie  emphsftique  de  rAuteur.-i— -En  slpffr- 
fondifTant  cette  Maxirae  de  Machiavel,'bnWoifceta  £eu^-etteque  CC  n'eft'qu1  tine  jafbUfte 
extreme  qu'il  fuffira  d'infpirer  aux  Princes :  e'eft  ce)?endaht  la  jaloufie  de  £es  hiemes  Princes 
envers  feurs  Generaux,  ou  enversdtfs  aiixillaifo,  qu'Hs  ne  v6ulbtent  pasVttendre,  cftitftb 


;  que  le  nombre Yuperieur  &  les  a'dVihtage 
[j]  The  Poles,  Danes,  Ruffians,  dnd.BrahfthWtfeKers,  ^Wat'thattiAe^i.'C.irttfJte 
year  1700)  confederated  againft  Charffcs  XII.  of  Sweden  ;  but  ndrtebf ' threhi  Teaped  my 
great  harveft  of  laurels  from  Wat  League,  sis  is  here  fiiggeflfed  ;  Attetiftos  K3ftgA6f 
Poland,  in  particular,  was  defeated  in  federal  battles  by  the  Swedes,  wHo  ^(rftdhihi^ind 
advanced  Staniflaus  to  the  throne  of  Ptftand  Intheyear  1^04. 

ported 


> 
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ported  by  that  nation,*  the  Spaniards,  and  Savoyards. Are  not  thefe 

examples  iufficient  to  refute  Machiavel  ?  and  what  avails  his  compa- 
nion betwixt  the  ufe  of  foreign  troQp?,  a'nd  Saul's  armour,  which  David 
refufed  when  he  went  to  fight  Goliath,  becaufe  it  was  an  incumbrance 
to  him?  [A  comparifon  is  no  proof]  [r].  U  f»uft  be  oyrned,  that 
Auxiliaries  are  fometimes  very  troublefome  to  Princes:  but  do  not 
Princes  likewife  voluntarily  troubk  ,tbteji)/filyte?,  #hfca  they  .rna^e  new 
conquefts  of  Cities  and  Provinces  by  th^ir '^fg^ppe  f 

[In  treating  of  the  bad  confequences  of  gpiploying  Auxiliaries  [/]; 
Machiavel  alledges  the  example  of  the  Svyifs  |n  the  French  Service  ; 
but  it  is  paft  doubt,  that  the  French  bayegfti«\ed  fe,vei*al  battlps  hy /their 
affiftance;  and  if  they  were  to  difmifs  jhfciSwtfs  antf  Qer^ans  jhat 
fcrve  in  their  infantry,  their  armies  Wiaildije.Yety^^  pj?. 

But  fo  much  for  his  errors  in  judgment,  fcpt  us  now  examine 
his  morals  —-r-The  examples  which  be  propofeg  for  the  imitation  of 
Princes,  are  fb  very  bad,  that  found  morality  and  politics  mull  pxpt£& 
ag^inft  them.  *'  Hiero  the  Syracufan,  fays  he,  con&denpg  thiiyc 
could  ^neither  difband  his  Mercenary  troops,  nor  regain  tjhenji  any 
longer  without  great  danger,  had  them  all  cut  to  pieces/' 

[For  my  part;  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  anfwer  for  the  veracity  of 
ancient  hiftory  in  ail  points :  but  fuppofing  what  is  here  rehted  of 
Hiero'jS  .condu&  in  this  matter  to  be  true,  I  would  not  advife  any  one 
to  imitate  it.  It  is  pretended  that  in  .a  battle  which  he  fought  againft 
the  Mameqtinos,  he  divided  his  army  into  two  parts,  one  confiding  of 
Auxiliaries,  the  other  of  .national  troops ;  and  that  he  luffer'd  the 
former  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  that  he  might  gain  the  vidtory  only  with 
the  latter.  Suppofe  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  iacrificed  the 
jEnglifh  in  the  lame  manner,  in  the  war  which  happened  in  the  year 
,1701 :  would  tha,t  have  been  a. certain  Mray  of  conquering  the  French  ? 
To  cutoff  the  left  arm  in  order  to  fight  the  better  with  the  right, 
feems  to  me  to  be  a  cruel  and  dangerous  fort  of  folly,  or  rather  of 
extreme  madnefs]    [#]• 

CHAP. 

[r]  Here  the  firft  Edition  fays,  «;C$  n*  eft  que  de  la  crerne  fouettee," "This  is 

mere  whipped  Sillabub."  - 

[/]  Or  Mercenaries  rather. 

[/]  Thepaflage  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets,  runs  thus  in  the  firft  edition, 
"  Au  fujet  de  cesauxiliaires,  il  cherche  a  jetter  fon  venin  fur  lea  Suiffes  qui  font  au  fervk;e 
de  Frarice.  II  dois  dire  un  petit  mot  fur  fc  ftnet  de  pes  braves  troupes  ;  car  il  eft  indubi- 
table que  les  Franks  ont  gagnez  plus  d'line  battaille  par  leurs  fecours,  qu'ils  ont  rendus 
des  fer vices. fignal^z  a  cet  E/npire,  &  que  fi  la  France  congrcdioit  les  Suifles  &  let 
Allemands.  qui  fervent  dans  (on  infantene,  fes  armees  feroient  beaucoup  moins  redoubtables 
qu'elles  ne  le  font  i  prelent.^ 

[u]  Inftead  of  the  puffage  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  the  text  rum  thus 
in  the  firft  edition.    "  Deft  fails  parcils  revoltent  forfqu*  on- * "    ' 
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CHAP    XIV. 
fHbe  Duty  of  a  Prince  in  relation  to  Military  affairs. 

A  Prince  ought  to  tarn  alibis  thoughts,  and  care,  and  application! 
to  the  art  of  War:  that,  and  the  feveral  forts  of  difcipline  and 
mftitutions  relating  to  it,  fhould  be  his  only  ftudy,  the  only  profeffion 
he  fliould  follow,  and  the  ofajed:  he  ought  always  to  have  in  view.  [*]. 
For  indeed,  that  is  the  only  profeffion  worthy  of  a  Prince ;  and  is  of 
fo  great  importance,  that -it  not  only  fupports  thofe  in  their  States  who 
are  born  Princes,  but  often  advances  men  from  a  private  condition  to 
that  dignity  [y].  On  the  contrary,  it  has  frequently  happened,  that 
iuch  Princes  as  have  led  a  foft  and  delicate  courfe  of  life,  inftead  of 
inuring  themfelves  to  arms,  have  been  entirely  ftripped  of  their  do- 
minions. And  as  a  contempt  of  the  Military  Science  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  fudi  loiTes,  fo  the  culture  and  profeffion  of  it  chiefly  contri- 
bute to  a  man's  fuccefs  and  exaltation.  Francifco  Sfbrza,  from  a  pri- 
vate man,  raifed  himfelf  to  be  Duke  of  Milan,  merely  by  dint  of  arms: 
and  his  pofterity,  by  feeking  to  avoid  the  troubles  that  attend  a  Military 
life,  were  reduced  from  the  State  of  Dukes,  to  the  condition  of  private 
men.  For  amongft  other  evils  and  inconveniencies  that  muft  happen 
to  a  Prince  who  is  ignorant  in  the  art  of  war,  and  confequcntly  in  a 
manner  unarmed,  he  will  certainly  become  contemptible $  which  is  a 

mats  on  fe  fecit  indigne  de  les  voir  rtpportez  dans  un  livre  qui  doit  etre  fait  pour  1'  in* 
ftrudion  des  Princes.  La  cruaute  &  la  barbarie  font  fouvent  fatales  aux  particuliers, 
ainfi  ils  en  ont  horreur  pour  la  pi u part ;  mais  les  Princes  que  la  Providence  a  placez  fi 
loin  dcs  deftinees  vulgaires,  en  ont  d'autant  moins  d'avcrfion,  qu*  ils  ne  les  ont  pas  a 
craindre  :  ce  feroit  done  a  tous  ceux  qui  doivent  gouverner  les  homines,  que  Ton  devroit 
inculquer  le  plus  d'  Eloignement  pour  tous  les  abus  qu'ils  peuvent  faire  d'une  puiflance 
illimitee." 

[x]  A  King  of  Thrace  ufed  to  fay  there  was  no  difference  betwixt  htm  and  one  of  his 
Grooms  when  he  was  not  at  war.  When  Nero  began  his  reign,  he  faid  he  would  em- 
ploy himfelf  wholly  and  folely  in  the  command  of  his  armies.  Tacit.  AnnaU  13.  Domi- 
tian  ooold  not  endure  Agricola  becaufe  he  was  a  better  General  than, himfelf,  being 
vexed  to  be  excelled  in  Military  glory  by  a  Subjed,  which  he  thought  no  one  had  a  right 
to  but  Princes.  "  Id  fibi  maxime  formidolofum,  fi  militarem  glonam  alius  occuparet  ; 
caetera  ut  cunque  facilius  diffimulari,  ducis  boni  imperatoriara  virtu  tern  efTe."  In  Vit. 
Agric"  "  What  Princes  are  they,  except  warriors,  fays  Gratian,  whofe  names  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  fame?  The  name  of  great  belongs  properly  to  them  alone. 
Hiftory  is  full  of  their  exploits ;  the  world  refounds  with  their  praifes :  fo  much  more 
noble  art  the  arts  of  war,  than  thofe  of  peace/'     Chap*  yiii.  of  his  Hero. 

[  y  ]  Tindates  king  of  Armenia  ufed  to  fay,  that  a  Prince  muft  not  tbink  to  fup .. 
port  himfelf  in  his  dominions  by  the  arts  of  peace  alone  ;  that  it  was  fufHcient  for  a 
private  man  if  he  could  maintain  his  own  property ;  but  the  glory  of  Princes  was  to 
conquer  the  States  of  others.    Tacit.  AnnaU  15. 

circum~ 
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circumflance,  that  above  all  others,  he  ought  mod  carefully  to  guard 
.againft,  for  reafons  which  I  fhall  mention  hereafter  [z].  Befides,  there 
is  no  fort  of  match  or  equality  betwixt  one  that  is  armed,  and  one  that  . 
is  not ;  and  it  would  be  prepofterous  to  imagine,  that  he  that  is  armed, 
will  ever  obey  or  fubmit  to  him  that  is  unarmed,  or  that  the  latter  can 
be  fecure  againft  the  attempts  of  thofe  that  are  in  fubjedion  to  him 
when  they  have  arms  in  their  hands  [a] :  for  as  there  muft  naturally 
be  a  fort  of  difdain  on  one  fide,  and  fufpicion  on  the  other,  it  is  im- 
•poflible  they  (hould  long  continue  upon  good  terms  together :  and 
confequently  a  Prince,  who  is  no  Soldier  himfelf  (befides  the  other 
misfortunes  that  he  muft  be  expofed  to)  will  neither  be  efteemed  by 
his  own  forces,  nor  can  he  ever  put  any  confidence  in  them. 

It  is  neceflary  therefore,  that  he  fhould  give  himfelf  wholly  up  to 
warlike  occupations,  and  ftill  more  afliduoufly  in  times  of  peace  than 
in  war  \b]  :  and  this  may  be  done  two  ways,  the  one  by  employing 
his  bodily,  the  other  his  intellectual  faculties.  As  to  the  former,  be- 
fides keeping  his  troops  in  continual  breath  and  difcipline,  he  ought 
frequently  to  exercife  himfelf  in  hunting  [c]9  in  order  to  inure  his 

body 

[z]  Tacitus  gives  us  two  examples  of  this  in  the  perfon  of  Tiberius  :  one  of  a  Go- 
vernor of  a  Province,  who  had  the  impudence  to  write  that  Emperor  word,  that  he 
would  certainly  rebel  againft  him,  if  he  fent  any  one  elfe  to  fuperfede  him  in  his  Govern- 
ment: becaufe,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  tc  resTiberii  magis  famaquam  viftabant."  Annal.6. 
The  other  is,  of  a  King  of  the  Parthians,  who  fent  Ambafladbrs  to  make  fome  infolent 
demands,  and  to  threaten  him  with  war  if  he  did  not  comply  with  them  :  and  the  reafon 
which  Tacitus  gives  for  this  behaviour,  is,  that  the  King  defpifed  Tiberius  becaufe  he 
was  grown  old,  and  led  fo  voluptuous  a  life,  that  he  was  incapable  of  conducing  a  war. 
u  SenedhitemTiberii  ut  inermem  defp^^."  ibid. 

;[a]  "  Inter  impotentes  &  validos  falfo  quiefcas."  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  36. 
See. the  notes  upon  this  paffage  in  the  Edition  publifhed  by  Gronovius,  and  printed  at 
Amfterdam,  1672. —  Thole  that  are  the  ftrongeft,  are  always  the  moft  refpefted. 
Paterculus  fays,  that  Marobodus,  King  of  the  Marcomans,  having  formed  a  defign  of 
making  himfelf  an  abfolute  Prince,  and  entirely  independent  on  the  Romans,  kept  his 
troops  in  breath  by  conftant  exercife,  and  made  them  fo  good  Soldiers  by  the  continual 
-wars  he  was  engaged  rn  with  his  neighbours,  that  he  became  formidable  to  the  Roman 

Empire.     "  Certuoi  imperium  vimque  regiam  complexus  animo imperium  per- 

petuis  exercitiis  brevi  in  eminens,  &  noftro  quoque  imperio  timendum,  perduxit  fafti- 

gium exercitumque  affiduis  adverfus  finitimos  be! lis  exercendo  majori  operi  pne- 

parabat."    Hi/!.  8.  ' 

[b*\  As  Caffius  Governor  of  Syria  did,  who,  even  in  times  of  profound  peace,  was 
continually  exercifing  and  disciplining  his  legions,  with  as  much  care  and  diligence,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  time  of  war.  "  Quantum  fine  bello  debatur  revocare  priicum  morem, 
exercitare  legiones  cur^,  provifu,  perinde  agere  ac  fi  hoftis  ingrueret."     Tu.it.  AnnaL  22. 

Seneca  fays,  that  the  Soldiery,  in  times  of  peace,  ufed  often  to  march  in  Battalia, 

to  work  at  trenches,  and  to  fatigue  themfclves  with  exercife,  that  they  might  be  inured 
to  thefe  things,  and  expert  in  them  when  there  was  occafiom     Ep*  18*^ 

[c]  As  the  Romans  did, 

Romanis  folenne  viris  opus,  utile  famx 
Vitaeque  &  membris. 

Vol.  I.  4  I 
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body  to  hardfhips  and  fatigue,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  inform  himfelf 
of  the  particular  circumftances  and  conveniences  of  different  countries 
through  which  he  rides ;  as  the  afcent  and  elevation  of  mountains,  the 
avenues  of  vallies,  the  extent  of  plains,  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  the 
nature  of  fens  and  moraiTe&  [d] ;  in  all  which  he  fhould  be  extremely 
curious  and  exadt,  as  he  will  reap  two  confiderable  advantages  from 
it.  In  the  firft  place,  he  will  thus  become  well  acquainted  with  his 
own  Country,  and  confequently  be  better  able  to  provide  for  its  defence ; 
and  in  the  next,  by  frequent  practice,  he  will  more  eafily  comprehend 
the  nature  of  other  fuch  fituations,  when  he  has  occafion  to  recon- 
noitre them  :  for  there  is  a  certain  refemblance  and  fimilitude  betwixt 
the  hills,  the  vallies,  the  plains,  the  rivers  and  marfhes  of  Tufcany 
(for  inftance)  and  thofe  of  other  Provinces  5  fo  that  the  perfedt  know- 
ledge of  one,  will  enable  him  to  form  a  pretty  good  judgment  of  the 
other.  The  Prince  that  is  deficient  in  this  point,  wants  the  firft  qua- 
lification of  a  General :  for  by  knowing  the-  Country,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  chufing  his  camp,  of  marching  his  army,  of  drawing 
it  up,  of  engaging  an  enemy,  and  of  laying  fiege  to  a  town,  with  great 
advantage  [e].  Hiftorians  relate  it  as  praife-worthy  in  Philopcemenes, 
Prince  of  the  Achaians,  that  in  times  of  peace  he  did  not  ceafe  to 
think  of  military  affairs,  and  that  when  he  was  travelling  upon  the 
road  with  his  friends,  he  would  often  flop  and  afk  them  fuch  queftions 
as  thefe.  Suppofe  the  enemy  was  upon  that  bill,  and  our  army  where  we 
are  now  ;  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  ground?  in  what  order 
Jhould  we  march  towards  them,  if  we  defgned  to  make  an  attack  ?  If 
we  intended  to  retreat,  which  would  be  tbefafejl  way  ?  and  if  they  drew 
off,  in  what  manner  could  we  purfue  them  with  the  mojl  fecurity  ?  Thus, 
as  they  went  along,  he  would  propofe  all  the  different  cafes  and  acci- 
dents that  could  happen  to  an  army ;  and  when  he  had  heard  their 
feveral  opinions,  he  gave  his  own,  and  his  reafons  for  it  :  fo  that  by 
continual  attention  to  thefe  matters,  he  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  ex- 
perience and  prefence  of  mind,  that  in  any  exigence  or  inconvenience 
•  that  occurred  in  time  of  war,  he  prefently  found  a  remedy  for  it  [f]. 

As 

Vonomius  was  defpifed  by  the  Parthians,  who  were  a  very  warlike  people,  becaufe  he 
did  not  love  hunting.  "  Accendebat  de  dignantes  &  ipfe,  diver fus  a  majorum  inftitutis, 
raro  venatu."     Tactt.  Annal.  2. 

[d]  See  MachiavelV  Political  Djjcourfcs,  Book  III.  Chap,  xxxix. 

[e]  All  thefe  parts  of  Generalfhip,  Tacitus  afcribes  to  his  Father-in-law  Agricola. 
c<  Loca  caftris  ipfe  capere,  aeftuaria  ac  filvas  ipfe  prxtentare,  disje&os  coercere  :"  and  in 
the  next  page,  "  Ad  notabant  periti,  fays  he,  non  alium  ducem  opportunitates  locorum 
fapientius  legiffe."     In  Fit.  Agric. 

[/]  The  author  of  the  EJlimate  rf  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  makes  the 
following  remark  upon  this  paflage,  "  Land  officers  in  the  capital  are  occupied  in  Drefs, 

Cards> 
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As  to  the  excrcife  of  the  mind,  a  Prince  ought  to  read  Hiftory  [g]9 
to  confider  maturely  the  adtions  of  great  men,  to  obferve  how  they 
conducted  their  wars,  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  their  victories  and 
defeats ;  that  fo  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  one,  and  fucceed  in  the 
other :  but  above  all,  he  fhould  take  fome  illuftrious  and  renowned 
General  for  his  model,  whofe  exploits  he  ought  perpetually  to  have  in 
his  eye$  as  it  is  faid  that  Alexander  the  Great  took  Achilles,  that  Julius 
Casfar  took  Alexander,  and  that  Scipio  took  Cyrus  for  their  refpe&ive 
patterns  [b].  And  indeed,  whoever  reads  the  Life  of  Cyrus,  written 
by  Xenophon,  will  afterwards  fee  in  the  Life  of  Scipio,  how  nearly  the 
latter  copied  the  modefty,  affability,  humanity,  liberality,  and  other 
virtues  with  which  Xenophon  adorns  that  Prince,  and  what  glory  he 
acquired  by  that  imitation  [/J.  A  wife  Prince  ought  diligently  to 
obferve  thefe  rules,  and  never  to  be  idle  in  time  of  peace ;  that  fo  he 
may  avail  himfelf  of  his  labours  upon  occafion,  and  fet  fortune  at  de- 
fiance, if  ever  fhe  fhould  chance  to  frown  upon  him. 

Cards,  and  Tea;  and  in  country  towns  divide  their  time  betwixt  the  Milliners  (hops 
and  Taverns.  This  abufe  of  leifure  in  time  of  peace,  hath  been  one  of  the  leading 
caufes  of  that  difgrace,  into  which  the  Armies  of  Great  Britain  are  fallen.  On  this 
Subjed,  as  being  beyond  my  Sphere,  I  will  not  prefume  to  inftruft  the  Military 
Gentlemen  of  my  Country :  at  leaft,  if  I  do,  it  (hall  be  on  the  authority,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  great  Writer*  who  fpeaking  of  the  proper  employment  of  a  Soldier  in  time 

of  peace,  wifely  exprefleth  himfelf  as  follows." Jlcre  he  quotes  the  paflage,  Vol.  II; 

p.  165. But  this  reproach,  flinging  as  it  is,  has  been  happily  removed  by  the  late 

gallant  and  ever  memorable  behaviour  of  our  brave  Countrymen  in  the  plains  or  Minden, 
and  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  &c. 

[g]  The  laft  mentioned  author  obferyes,  that  Machiavel  is  a  little  incorreS  here  in" 
the  divifion  of  his  Subject  j  as  a  great  part  of  what  he  has  faid  above  is,  ftri&ly  fpeaking, 
an  exercife  of  the  mind,  no  lefs  than  the  Study  of  Hiftort,  ibid.  p.  169. 

[b]  The  fame  Author  here  obferves,  <c  that  this  principle  was  juft,  whilft'offenfive  and 
defenfive  arms  continued  the  fame.  But  the  invention  of  Gunpowder  hath  wrought  fuch 
a  total  change  in  arms,  difcipline,  and  the  methods  of  attack  and  defence,  that  an 
adherence  to  the  pradice  of  any  ancient  Leader,  would  be  in  danger  of  mifguiding, 
rather  than  inftrufling,  any  modern  Warrior  in  the  particulars  of  execution..  But  in  the 
general  principles  of  conducing  war  and  armies,  this  rule  may  ftill  be  applied  with  fuc- 
cefs."     Ibid.  p.  170. 

[1]  Scipio  himfelf  in  his  turn,  is  a  pattern  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  Princes. 
Paterculus  fays  he  divided  his  whole  life  betwixt  the  arts  of  peace  and  war ;  that  he  was 
conftantly  employed  either  in  military  exercifcs,  or  in  his  Study  and  amongft  his  books, 
expofing  his  body  to  all  manner  of  dangers  and  fatigues,  and  giving  up  his  mind  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  c<  Neque  quifquam  hoc  Scipione  elaegantius 
intervalla  negotiorum  otio  difpunxit,  femperque  aut  belli  aut  pacis  ferviit  artibus  :  femper 
inter  arma  ac  ftudia  verfatus,  aut  corpus  periculis,  aut  animum  difciplinis  exercuit." 
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EXAMEN.      CHAP.    XIV. 

[k]  A  Prince  who  applies  himfelf  to  Military  affairs  only,  does  but  oner 
/\  half  of  his  duty :  it  is  evidently  falfe  that  he  has  no  occafion  to  be 
any  thing  elfe  but  a  Soldier ;  and  fo  it  will  appear,  if  we  recur  to  what 
I  have  faid  concerning  the  origin  of  Government,  in  the  firft  Chapter  of 
this  work.  Machiavel's  Prince  is  like  Homer's  Gods,  who  are  repre- 
fented  as  ftrong  and  powerful,  but  feldom  or  never  as  juft  or  equitable. 
Ludovico  Sforza  had  great  reafon  to  attend  principally  to  the  profeffioi* 
of  arms,  becaufe  he  was  an  ufurper  [/]. 

'  [Machiavel,  who  generally  carries  tnings  too  far  in  other  matters, 
feems  to  fall  fhort  in  this  point.  To  what  purpofe  does  he  fo  ear- 
neftly  recommend  hunting  to  Princes  ?]  [m] 

Is  it  only  becaufe  he  takes  it  into  his  head,  that  they  may  ther  by 
come  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the 
different  places  and  paflfes  in  their  territories  ?  If  a  King  of  France, 
or  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  come  at  a  competent  knowledge 
of  their  refpedtive  dominions,  till  they  had  acquired  it  by  hunting,  they 
might  hunt,  and  in  vain  too,  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

But  let  us  enter  a  little  further  into  a  dHcuflion  of  this  matter,  by 
Way  of  a  digreffion  upon  hunting ;  as  it  is  a  pleafure  fo  eagerly  purfued, 
not  only  by  many  Noblemen  and  great  Lords,    but  even  by  crowned 

ieads,  efpecially  in  Germany. Hunting  is  a  recreation,  which  indeed 

gives  ftrong  exercife  to  the  body,  but  affords  little  improvement  to  the 

mind. [But  Hunters  will  immediately  tell  me,  that  it  is  one  of  the 

nobleft  and  moft  ancient  diverfions  in  the  world. It  may  be  fo  $    I 

do  not  condemn  it,  except  when  it  is  carried  to  excefs.     What  was* 

[/]  The  beginning  of  this  Chapter  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition,  "  II  y  a  une  efpece 
de  pedanteri  commune  a  tous  les  metiers,  qui  ne  vient  que  del' avarice  &  de  1* intem- 
perance de  ceux  qui  les  pratiquent.  Un  Soldat  eft  pedant  lorfqu'  il  s'  attache  trop  a  la 
minutie,  ou  iorfqu'  il  eft  fanfaron  &  qu'  il  donne  dans  le  Donquicfotifme,  L'  Enthou- 
fiafme  de  Machiavel  expofe  ici  fon  Prince  a  etre  ridicule  :  il  exaggere  fi  fort  la  matiere, 
qu'  il  veut  que  fon  Prince  ne  (bit  uniquement  que  Soldat ;  il  en  fait  un  Don  Quichotte 
complet,  qui  n'  a  1'  imagination  remplie  que  de  champs  de  bataille,  de  retranchements, 
de  la  maniere  d'inveftir  des  places,  de  faire  des  lignes  &  des  attaques.  Mais  un  Prince,, 
&c." But  this  is  cut  off  in  the  fecond  Edition. 

[/]  Machiavel  fays  nothing  at  all  of  Ludovico  Sforza  in  this  Chapter:  he  mentions 
Francifco  indeed,  but  as  an  example  to  his  purpofe  of  one  that  had  acquired  a  Princi- 
pality by  dint  of  his  own  arms  and  experience  in  war. 

[m]  Inftead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets  above,  the  text  runs  thus  in 
the  firft  Edition.  "  Cet  auteur  ignore  jufqu'  au  Catechifme  de  la  Juftice :  il  ne  connait 
que  l'interet  &  la  violence.  L'auteur  ne  reprefente  jamais  que  de  petites  idees :  fon  genie 
redreflee  n'embrafTe  que  des  fujets  propres  pour  la  politique  des  petits  Princes :  rien  de 
plus  faible  que  les  raifons  dont  il  fc  fcrt  pour  reccommander  la  Chafle  aux  Princes,  &c." 

the 
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the  fcrious  occupation  of  a  man's  whole  life  in  ruder  ages,  ought  now 
to  be  only  the  amufement  of  a  few  leifure  hours]  [*].  Our  Anceftort 
did  not  know  how  to  employ  themfelves  any  better.  They  carried 
their  difquietudes  and  cares  [0]  with  them  into  the  field,  in  hopes  of 
lofing  them  in  the  chace.  They  fquandered  away  thofe  hours  in  forefts 
and  the  purfuit  of  wild  beads,  which  they  neither  defired  nor  knew  how 
to  fpend  in  the  company  of  rational  creatures. 

I  fliould  then  be  glad  to  know,  whether  thefe  are  examples  worthy 
of  imitation  :  are  we  to  to  copy  after  fo  rough  a  draught  ?  or  ought 
we  to  follow  the  pradtice  and  example  of  more  polite  and  enlightened 
times  [p]  ?  It  is  the  ufe  of  reafon,  without  doubt,  that  gives  us  the 
fuperiority  over  the  beads  we  chafe  ;  but  thofe  that  make  hunting 
their  chief  occupation,  feldom  think  of  any  thing  elfe  buthorfes,  dogs, 
and  other  kinds  of  animals.  There  is  generally  a  fort  of  ferocity  and 
favagenefs  in  their  manners,  and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  accuftom 
themfelves  by  degrees,  to  behave  with  the  fame  inhumanity  to  man- 

[n]  Here  the  firft  Edition  runs  in  this  manner,  **  La  chafTe  eft  un  de  ces  plaifirs 
fenfuels  qui  agitent  beaucouple  corps,  &  qui  ne  difent  rien  al'efprit ;  e'eft  un  defir  ardent 
de  purfuivre  quelque  bete,  &  une  fatisfadVion  cruelle  de  fo  tuer  ;  e'eft  un  amufement,  qui 
rend  le  corps  robufte  &  difpos,  &  qui  laiffe  Tefprit  en  friche  &  fans  culture.  Les 
chafleurs  me  reprocheront,  fans  doute,  que  je  prerrds  les  chores  fur  un  ton  trop  ferieux, 
que  je  fais  le  critique  fevere,  &  que  je  fuis  dans  le  cas  des  Pretres,  qui  aiant  le  privilege 
de  parler  feuls  dans  les  chaires,  ont  la  facilite  de  prenoncer  tout  ce  que  bon  leur  fembie, 
fans  apprender  d'oppofitiqn.  Je  ne  me  prevaudrai  point  de  cet  avantage  ;  J*  alleguem 
de  bonne  foiles  raifons  fpecteufes  qu'  alleguent  les  amateur*  de  chafTe.  lis  me  diront 
d'abord  que  la  chaffe  eft  la  plaifir  le  plus  noble  &  le  plus  ancien  des  hommes ;  que  les 
Patriarches  &  meme  beaucoup  de  grands  hommes  ont  ete  Chafleurs  ;  &  qu1  en 
chaflant  les  hommes  continuent  a  exercer  ce  meme  droit  fur  les  betes  que  Dieu  daigna 
lui-meme  donner  a  Adam.  Mais  ce  qui  eft  vieux  n'en  eft  pas  meilleur,  fur  tout  grand  it 
eft  outre.  Des  grands  hommes  pnt  ete  paffiones  pour  la  chafTe,  il  avoue :  ils  ont  eu 
leurs  defauts  comme  leurs  faiblefles  ;  imitons  ce  qu'ils  ont  eu  de  grand,  &  ne  copions 
point  leurs  minuties.  Les  Patriarches  ont  chaflq,  e'eft  une  verite ;  pavoue  encore  qu'ils 
ont  epoufe  leurs  fceurs,  que  la  poligamie  etoit  en  ufage  de  leur  terns  :  mais  ces  bons 
Patriarches  en  chaflant  ainfi  fe  reflentirent  des  fiecles  barbares  dans  lefquels  ils  vivoient  ; 
ils  etoient  tres  grofliers  &  tres  ignorants  ;  e'etoient  des  gens  oififs,  qui  ne  fachant  point 
s'occuper,  &  pour  tuer  le  terns  qui  leur  paraiflbit  toujours  trop  long,  promenoient  leurs 

ennuis   a  la  chaffe." Thefe  various  readings  of  the  different  Editions  perhaps  may 

appear  troublefome  and  embarraffing  to  the  Reader  :  but  let  it  be  confidered  that  they  muft 
have   been  much  more  fo  to  the  Editor,    in  collating  them  for  the  fatisfaAion  of  the 
Public  :  and  yet  he  confefles  he  has  omitted  feveral  that  did  not  appear  very  material,  both 
for  his  own  fake,    and  that  of  others,   and  left  he  fhould  feem  too  minute  in  re  non  . 
necejfarid. 

[0]  The  French  fays  leurs  ennui,  which  more  properly  fignifies  wearifomenejfes,  (if  fuch 
a  word  may  be  ufed)  than  either  cares  or  difquietudes*  But  we  have  no  term  I  think  in- 
our  language,  that  will  fully  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  French  word  Ennui. 

[p]  The  following  paflage  which  is  in  the  firft  Edition,  is  here  ftruclc  our.  "  Qti* 
Adam  ait  re^u  l'empire  fur  les  betes,  ou  non,  e'eft  ce  que  je  ne  recherche  pas :  mais  je 
ffai  bien,  que  nous  fommes  plus  cruels  &  plus  rapaces  que  les  betes  memes,  &  que  nous- 
ufons  tres  tyranniquement  de  ce  prentendu  empire*" 
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kind,  as  they  do  to  brutes :  the  cruelties  they  daily  exercife  with  in- 
difference upon  one,  will  harden  them  in  fuch  a  manner  at  laft,  as  to 
make  them  look  without  compaffion  at  leaft  upon  the  fufferings  of 
the  other.  Is  this  the  noble  pleafure  then  that  is  fo  much  extolled  ? 
Is  this  the  occupation  fo  worthy  of  a  rational  Being  ?  ■  It  may  be 
faid  perhaps,  that  hunting  is  a  wholefome  exercife,  and  neceffary  for 
one's  health  >  that  it  contributes  to  long  life ;  that  it  is  an  innocent 
recreation,  and  fuch  as  becomes  great  men  ;  as  it  ferves  to  make  a 
difplay  of  their  magnificence,  to  diffipate  their  chagrins,   and  is  a  fort 

of  a  warlike  fcene,  even  in  times  of  peace. 1  am  very  far  from 

condemning  moderate  exercice  :  but  let  it  be  obferved,  that  nobody 
but  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  excefs  and  intemperance  in  other  things,  have 
occafion  for  fuch  exercife  as  this.  Few  Princes  have  lived  longer  than 
Cardinal  Fleury  [q]9  Cardinal  Ximenes  [r],  and  the  prefent  Pope  [/], 
and  yet  none  of  the  three  were  Hunters  [/].  Befides,  where  is  the 
advantage  of  fpinning  out  life  to  the  laft  ebb  of  old  age,  if  a  man 
fpends  his  days  in  doing  nothing,  or  what  is  next  to  nothing?  If  he 
-cultivates  his  mind,  he  may  fufficiently  diftinguifh  himfelf  before  that 
period,  by  great  and  good  adtions  :  and  by  that  rule  alone,  the  length 
of  a  man's  life  ought  to  be  meafured.  Hunting  indeed  carries  an  air 
of  magnificence  along  with  it,  which  is  neceffary  to  Princes,  but  there 
a»e  many  other,  and  much  more  ufeful  ways  of  difplaying  their  gran- 
deur :  and  if  the  beads  of  the  field  are  fo  numerous  as  to  fpoil  the 
labours  of  the  peafant,  Hunters  ought  to  be  employ'd  and  paid  on 
^  purpofe  to  deftroy  them.  Princes  fhould  exercife  themfelves  wholly 
in  gaining  knowledge,  and  learning  to  govern  well :  it  is  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  think  juftly  and  to  aft  accordingly. 

I  muft  add,  that  it  is  not  at  all  neceffary  (though  Machiavel  fays  it  is) 
to  be  a  great  Hunter,  in  order  to  be  a  great  Soldier.  Every  one,  I 
fuppofe,  will  readily  allow  that  Guftavus  Adolphus,  Marfhal  Turenne, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Prince  Eugene,  were  illuftrious  men, 
and  great  Generals ;  and  yet  they  were  not  Hunters :  nor  do  we  read 
that  Julius  Caefar,  Alexander,  or  Scipio  were  fo.     A  man  may  take  a 

[q]  Prime  Minifter  of  France  under  Lewis  XV, 

[r]  Cardinal  of  Toledo  and  Prime  Minifter  of  Spain,  under  Ferdinand  V.  Ifabel, 
Jean,  Philip,  and  Charles,  for  the  fpaee  of  twenty-two  years.  He  was  poifoned  by 
reading  a  Letter  he  received  from  Flanders,  and  afterwards  by  a  potion  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  J  5 1 7,  at  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  See  bis  Life  written  by  E.  Fleckier, 
Bifnop  of  NimeSy  printed  at  Paris  and  Amjierdamy  in  1693. 

/]  This  was  written  in  the  year  1737,  when  Clement  XII.  was  Pope. 
/]  The  following  paflage,  which  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition,  is  here  (truck  out, 
raut-il  d'ailleurs  choifir  la  profeifion  qui  n'a  de  merite  que  celui  de  promettre  une 
longue  vie  ?  Les  moines  vivent  d'ordijiairc  plus  long  terns  que  les  autres  hommes  :   faut 
il  pour  cela  fe  fairc  Moine  V9 

1  more 
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more  exa&  and  judicious  furvey  of  the  nature  and  fituation  of  places,  as 
far  as  it  is  neceffary  for  a  Soldier,  when  he  rides  gently  and  leifurely 
through  a  country,  than  when  he  is  hurried  away  headlong  after  a 
flag  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  his  attention  diverted  in  the  eager- 
nefs  of  the  chace.  A  certain  great  Prince,  in  the  fecond  campaign 
he  made  in  Hungary,  having  loft  his  way  whilft  he  was  hunting, 
narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Turks  [u]:  hunting, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  in  any  army,  as  it  often  occafions 
great  diforder  in  their  marches  and  at  other  times.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  may  be  excufable  in  a  Prince  to  indulge  himfelf  in  it  fome- 
times,  provided  he  does  it  but  feldom,  and  only  to  relax  himfelf  after 
his  cares,  and  the  difagreeable  offices  which  he  is  occafionally  obliged 
to  perform.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  reftrain  him  from  any  lawful 
and  innocent  pleafure:  but  that  of  well  governing,  of  making  his  king- 
dom flouri(h,  of  protecting  his  Subjects,  of  encouraging  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, is  without  doubt  by  far  the  greateft  of  all  others;  and  unhappy  muft 
he  be  whom  this  will  not  fuffice. 


C  H  A  P.    XV. 

Offuch  things  as  advance  or  diminijh  the  reputation  of  a  Prince. 

IT  now  remains  to  fhew,  in  what  manner  a  Prince  fhould  behave  to 
his  Subjects  and  friends :  but  as  many  have  written  upon  this  head 
already,  it  may  feem  arrogant  in  me,  perhaps,  to  offer  any  thing  further,, 
efpecially  as  I  (hall  differ  widely  in  my  opinion  from  that  of  others. 
However,  fince  I  write  only  for  the  inftrudtion  of  fuch,  as  I  would 
have  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  things,  I  thought  it 
better  to  reprefent  them  as  they  really  are  in  fadt,  than  to  amufe  the 
imagination  with  vifionary  models  of  Republics  and  Principalities  (as 
feveral  have  done)  which  never  did  nor  can  exift  [x]  1  for  the  manner 

[u]  It  is  fuppofed,  that  either  his  Majefty's  Father  or  Grandfather  is  here  meant.— 
See  the  Memoires  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh. 

[*]  "  Cunfias  nationes  &  urbes  populus*  aut  primores,  aut  finguli  regunt.  Deleft* 
ex  his  &  contituta  Reipublicae  forma  laudari  facilius,  quam  evenire,  vel  ft  evenit,  haud 
diutuma  efle  poteft."  Tacit.  AnnaL  4.— — c<  The  author  of  this  book,  viz.  the  Prince, 
(fays  one  of  his  traflators)  only  pretends  to  teach  Princes  to  get  what  they  can,  and  keep 
what  they  get,  making  light  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  others,  that  have  written  before 
him,  for  the  inititution  of  a  Prince;  who  have  talked  of  I  know  not  what  fort  of  perfec- 
tion, which  it  is  impoffible  for  mortal  men  to  attain  to,  confidcring  the  frailty  of  human* 
nature.  Our  Author,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  accommodate  his  precepts  to  ordi- 
nary experience,  and  the  common  method  of  afting  obferved  by  wife  Princes;  looking 
upon  it  as  abfurd  to  point  out  a  road  that  is  impaflable,  and  to  forfakeone  that  is  travelled: 
by  all  the  reft  of  the  v?Qx\d"~-Gaf2ar  (PJuvergn^  in  bis  fecond  dedication  U  bis  tranjlatiom 
if  the  Prince* 
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and  wife :  for  then,  wicked  men  will  both  fear  and  refpedt  you.  Men 
in  general,  and  Princes  as  well  as  others,  are  neither  wholly  goody  nor 
altogether  bad:  but  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent,  will  all 
agree  in  (hewing  great  reverence  to  a  powerful,  juft,  and  wife  Prince. 
For  certainly  any  one  would  much  fooner  chufe  to  make  war  upon  a 
Tyrant  than  a  good  King,  upon  a  Lewis  XL  rather  than  a  Lewis  XIL 
upon  a  Domitian  rather  than  a  Trajan :  for  a  good  King  will  always  be 
well  and  faithfully  ferved  $  but  the  Subjedts  of  a  Tyrant  wilt  naturally 
defert  him  and  go  over  to  the  enemy.  If  one  was  to  march  into  Italy, 
againft  fuch  a  Pontiff  as  Alexander  VI.  with  no  more  than  ten  thoufand 
men,  one  half  of  the  nation  would  prefently  declare  for  the  Invader  : 
but  if  he  was  to  enter  it  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand,  againft  fuch 
a  one  as  Innocent  XL  all  Italy  would  rife  in  arms  againft  him.  No 
good  and  wife  Prince  could  ever  be  dethroned  in  England,  even  by  the 
moft  powerful  armies  that  could  be  raifed  for  that  purpofe ;  but  almoft 
all  their  bad  ones  have  been  depofed  by  competitors,  who  had  not  above 
three  or  four  thoufand  regular  forces  to  oppofe  them. — It  is  not  the  in- 
tereft  of  a  Prince,  therefore,  to  be  wicked  becaufe  other  men  are  fo; 
but  to  fhew  himfelf  virtuous  and  intrepid  upon  all  occafions :  for  by  fo 
doing  he  will  make  is  own  Subjedts  like  himfelf,  his  neighbour^  will 
foon  begin  to  follow  his  example,  and  bad  men  will  ftand  in  awe  of 
him. 

CHAP.    XVI. 
Of  Liberality  ,  and  Parfimony. 

TO  begin  then  with  the  firft  of  the  above  mentioned  qualities,  I 
fay,  that  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  a  Prince  to  be  accounted  liberal. 
Neverthelefs,  if  his  Liberality  is  not  exercifed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  refpedtable,  it  will  rather  be  of  prejudice  to  him  than  other- 
wife:  for  if  he  is  liberal  only  to  fuch  a  degree  as  he  ought  not  to  exceed, 
that  is,  with  prudence  and  difcretion,  his  bounty  will  be  fo  little  known 
to  the  public,  that  it  will  not  be  fufficient  to  fecure  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  the  vice  that  is  its  oppofite.  But  in  order  to  gain  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  liberal,  every  fort  of  expence  and  munificence  is  required ; 
fo  that  a  Prince  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  may  fquander  away  his  whole  re- 
venue in  thofe  extravagancies,  ^and  at  laft  muft  be  neceflitated  (if  he 
ftill  refolves  to  keep  up  the  name  of  Liberality)  to  opprefs  his  people  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  confifcations,  and 
many  other  grievous  means  of  extorting  money  from  them  [c] ;  which, 

[c]  "  If  we  efchauft  the  public  Treafury  to  gratify  our  ambition,  (aid  Tiberius,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  unjuft  means  to  fill  it  again/9  "  Si  atrarium  ambitionc  exhauferir 
mus,  per  fcelera  fupplendum  erit."  Tqfiu  Annal  2. 

in 
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in  a  while,  will  make  him  become  odious  to  his  own  Subjedts,  and  de-  , 
fpifed  by  every  one  clfe,  when  they  fee  he  is  reduced  to  poverty  and 
diftrefs;  and  as  he  has  injured  many,  and  benefitted  but  few  by  his  Li- 
berality, he  muft  be  expofed  to  great  inconveniences,  and  in  danger 
of  being  ruined  by  the  fir  ft  reverfe  of  fortune  [d].  But  what  is  ft  ill 
worfe,  when  he  begins  to  be  fenfible  of  his  error,  and  endeavours  to 
correct  it,  he  is  thought  guilty  of  the  other  extreme,  and  reproached 
with  avarice. 

A  Prince,  therefore,  who  cannot  fhew  his  Liberality,  without  preju- 
dicing his  ftate,  ought  not,  if  he  be  wife,  to  trouble  himfelf  about  the 
imputation  of  being  covetous :  for  he  will  come  to  be  efteem'd  liberal 
in  time,  when  people  fee  that  he  has  improved  his  revenue  in  fuch  a 
manner  by  parfimony,  that  he  is  not  only  able  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
any  one  that  (hall  dare  to  attack  him,  but  even  to  invade  others,  with- 
out diftrefling  his  own  Subjedts;  fince  all  thofe  in  fa<5t  will  think  him 
liberal  from  whom  he  has  taken  nothing  {>],  who  are  many;  and  thofe 
only  will  look  upon  him  as  covetous,  to  whom  he  has  not  given  fo  much 
as  they  expected,  who  will  be  but  few  in  number  in  comparifon  of  the 
others.  We  have  feen  no  great  things  performed  in  our  times,  except 
by  fuch  as  have  been  accounted  frugal:  all  others  have  failed  in  their 
attempts,  and  been  undone.  Pope  Julius  II.  having  availed  himfelf  of 
a  (hew  of  Liberality  to  get  into  the  Papal  chair,  prefently  dropped  it 
after  he  had  fucceeded  in  that  defign,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able 
to  make  war  upon  the  King  oP  France;  his  long  and  continual  parfi- 
mony, furntfhed  him  with  fuch  rcfources,  that  he  fupported  feveral  ex- 
penfive  wars,  without  laying  any  extraordinary  tax,  or  impofition,  upon 
his  Subje&s.  The  prefent  King  of  Spain  [/  ]  could  never  have  fucceed- 
ed in  fo  many  great  enterprizes,  if  he  had  affedted  to  be  thought  liberal. 

[d]  Tully  fays,  that  a  liberal  Prince  lofes  more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and  that  the 
refentment  of  thofe  that  he  takes  away  from,  is  much  ftrongcr  than  the  gratitude  of  fuch 
as  he  gives  to.  "  Nee  tanta  ftudia  aflequuntur  eorum,  quibus  ademerunt,  quanta  odia 
eorum,  quibus  dederunt/'  De  offic.  lib.  2.  "  A  Prince  will  be  excufed  who  gives  no- 
thing to  his  Subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothing  away  from  them/'  iC  Nihil  largiatur 
Princcps,  dum  nihil  auferat."  Plin.  Jun.  in  Panegyr.  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  Otho,  fays, 
"  perdere  Hie  fciet,  donare  nefciet."  He  knew  how  to  diffipate  and  fquander  away,  but 
not  to  give."  Hijl.  1.  and  .adds  "  falluntur  quibus  luxuria  fpecie  liberalitatis  imponit." 
*«  They  are  deceived  that  take  luxury  and  prodigality  for  liberality."  Pliny  the  younger 
will  not  allow  thofe  to  be  called  liberal,  that  take  away  from  one  to  give  to  another;  and 
fays,  that  inftead  of  liberality,  it  is  downright  avarice,  "  Qui  quod  hunc  dabant,  au- 
ferunt  illi,  famam  liberalitatis  avaritia*  petunt."     Ep.  30.  lib.  IX. 

[e]  "  Thou  art  my  God,  fays  David,  my  goods  are  nothing  unto  thee."  "  Dominus 
meus  eft  tu,  quoniam  bonorum  meorum  non  eges."  Pfalmy  xvi.  2.  Moft  Subjects 
are  of  the  fame  mind  with  regard  to  Princes,  who  let  them  enjoy  their  properties  in  peace. 
"  They  will  always  be  wellaffefted  towards  them,  fays  Mezeray,  in  his  life  of  Charles  VL 
whilft  they  are  well  treated  j"  that  is,  whilft  they  are  not  plundered  of  their  goods  and 
eftates. 

[/]  Ferdinand  V.  King  of  Arragon  and  Caftile. 

4  K  2  A  Prince 
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A  Prince  then  who  would  avoid  poverty  and  contempt,  and  be  in  a 
condition  to  defend  himfelf  and  his  dominions,  without  being  forced  to 
plunder  and  opprefs  his  people,  fhould  make  little  account  of  being 
called  covetous  -,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  thofe  vices  that  principally  contri- 
'  butc  to  eftablifh  him  in  his  throne.  If  it  be  faid,  that  Julius  Caefar  made 
his  way  to  Empire  by  Liberality,  and  that  many  others  have  arrived  at 
the  higheft  honours  by  tfce  fame  means ;  I  anfwer,  that  you  are  either 
already  in  pofleflion  of  dominion,  or  you  are  not.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
Liberality  would  be  prejudicial  to  you  [g] ;  in  the  fecond,  the  reputation 
of  it  is  very  ferviceable  and  neceffary.  Now  Julius  Caefar  endeavoured 
to  appear  liberal  whilft  he  afpir'd  to  the  empire  of  Rome;  but  if  he  had 
lived  much  longer,  and  continued  his  extravagant  expences  after  he 
was  Emperor,  he  would  certainly  either  have  ruined  or  loft  that  empire. 
If  any  one  (hould  objeit,  that  many  who  have  adtually  been  Princes, 
have  had  great  fuccefs  in  their  wars,  though  they  have  been  reckoned 
very  liberal,  I  would  reply,  that  a  Prince  muft  either  fpend  his  own 
riches,  and  the  property  of  his  fubjedts,  upon  fuch  occafions,  or  that  of 
other  people.  In  the  firft  cafe,  he  ought  to  be  extremely  frugal  [h] ;  in 
the  fecond,  he  may  be  as  profufe  as  he  pleafes,  and  not  limit  himfelf  to 
any  degree  of  Liberality :  for  a  Prince,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that  is  to 
be  fupported  upon  free  quarter,  plunder,  and  contributions  from  other 
people,  in  order  to  fpare  his  own  Subjedts,  muft  be  very  liberal,  indeed, 
in  indulging  his  Soldiers  in  thofe  points,  if  he  expedts  them  to  follow 
his  banners  any  longer:  and  furely  he  may  be  as  magnificent  as  he 
thinks  fit,  in  giving  away  what  neither  hurts  himfelf  nor  his  people,  as 
Cyrus,  Julius  Caelar,  and  Alexander  the  Great  ufed  to  do;  for  that  will 
not  diminish  his  reputation,  but  rather  add  to  it.  Nothing  can  hurt 
him  in  point  of  Liberality,  but  fpending  the  treafure  of  his  own  king- 

[g]  "  Liberalitas,  ni  adfit  modus,  vertitur  in  exitium."  Says  Tacitus,  ////?.  3.  On 
the  contrary,  frugality  in  a  Prince  anfwers  the  end  of  a  plentiful  revenue,  and  will  fur- 
nifh  him  with  fufHcient  refources  upon  all  occafions.  "  Tantas  vires  habet  frugalitas 
Principis,  fays  Pliny  in  his  Panegyric,  ut  tot  impendiis,  tot  erogationibus  fola  fufficiat." — 
What  Machiavel  fays,  about  being  liberal  in  order  to  attain  to  Sovereignty,  and  acting 
otherwife,  when  that  end  is  once  obtained,  is  agreeable  to  what  Tacitus  fays  of  Otho, 
who  whilft  he  was  but  a  private  man,  lived  at  an  expence  that  would  have  been  burden- 
fome  even  to  a  Prince,  "  luxuria  etiam  Principi  onerofa."  Hijl.  1.  giving  meney  away 
whenever  Galba  dined  with  him,  to  every  Soldier  that  was  upon  guard,  to  buy  them  a 
dinner.  But  after  he  became  a  Prince,  he  grew  fo  fparing,  that  the  largeffes  which  he 
gave  away  to  his  domeftics  at  his  death,  were  not  like  thofe  of  a  man  that  was  going 
to  die,  but  of  one  that  had  a  long  time  to  live.  "  Eo  progreffus  eft,  ut  per  fpeciem  con- 
vivii,  quoties  Galba  apud  Othonem  epularetur,  cohorti  excubias  agenti  viritim  centenos 
nummos  divideret."  H'tjl.  1.  But  this  was  whilft  he  afpired  to  the  Empires  when  he 
was  in  pofleflion  of  it,  "  pecunias  diftribuit  parce  nee  ut  periturus."  Hiji.  2. 

[b]  Tacitus  praifes  Galba  for  being  fparing  of  his  own  money,  but  covetous  of  the 
public."  "  Pecuniae  fuae  parcus,  publicae  avarus."  HijL  1.  Henry  the  Great,  of  France, 
was  of  this  turn. 
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dom ;  and  that  will  not  only  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  continue  liberal  [/], 
but  foon  make  him  either  poor  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
or  rapacious,  and  confequently  hateful  to  his  own  Subjects,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  falling  into  that  poverty  and  contempt  [kj.  Now  there  is 
nothing  that  a  Prince  ought  to  take  fo  much  care  to  avoid,  as  becoming 
odious  and  defpicable :  both  which  will  inevitably  be  occafioned  by 
Liberality.  It  is  wifer,  therefore,  to  fubmit  to  the  imputation  of  cove- 
toufnefs,  which  is  rather  fcandalous  than  odious,  than  to  reduce  one's 
felf,  by  an  oftentation  of  Liberality,  to  the  neceffity  of  being  a  tyrant, 
which  will  create  both  infamy  and  hatred  too  [/]. 

EXAMEN.. 

[1]  "  Liberalitas  enim  nimia  profufione  inarefcit."  Plin.  Epijl.  4.  lib.  2. 

[*]  Like  Nero,  who  diflipated  the  treafures  of  the  Empire^  by  his  luxury,  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  public  became  extremely  poor :  which  made  him  fo  much  the  more 
ridiculous  to  the  whole  world,  as  his  Flatterers  were  all  the  while  extolling  the  felicity  of 

his  reign.     "  Nova  ubertate  provenire  terras,  &  obviasopes  deferre  Deos  confidens 

Glifcebat  interea  Luxuria  fpe  inani,  confumebanturque  vcteres  opes,  quafi  oblatis,  quas 
multos  per  annos  prodigeret.  Quin  &  inde  jam  largiebatur,  &  divitiarum  expe&atio  inter 
caufas  paupertatis  publicas  erat."  Tacit.  AnnaL  16. 

[/]  A  French  Civilian  aflerts,  that  "  thofe  are  in  a  great  error  who  univerfally  ap-» 
plaud  and  adore  the  goodnefs  of  a  gentle,  gracious,  courteous,  and  Ample  Prince  ;  for 
fuch  a  fimplicity,  unaccompanied  with  prudence,  is  very  dangerous  and  pernicious  in  a 
King,  and  productive  of  much  worfe  confequences,  than  the  cruelty  of  a  fevere,  rough, 
covetous,  and  inacceffible  Prince.  And  in  my  opinion,  our  forefathers  did  not  ufe  the 
following  proverb  without  reafon,  a  bad  man  makes  a  good  King.-,  a  fentence,  indeed,  that 
may  feem  ftrange  to  delicate  ears,  and  fuch  as  have  not  been  ufed  to  weigh  the  reafons  on 
both  fides  of  a  quettion.  By  the  indulgence  and  fimplicity  of  too  good  natured  a  Prince, 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  flatterers,  parafites,  and  the  moit  wicked  men  obtain  all  offices,  em- 
ployments, benefices,  and  grants,  exhaufting  the  treafures  of  a  kingdom;,  and  by  thefe 
means  the  miferable  people  are  preyed  upon  to  their  very  bones*  and  cruelly  enflaved  by 
the  great ;  fo  that  inftead  of  one  tyrant,  there  are  ten  thoufand,  &c." — Defirous  after- 
wards to  confirm  this  pofition  by  examples,  he  goes  On  as  follows.  u  This  kingdom  was 
as  great,  rich,  and  flourifhing  in  arms  as  in  laws,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  when  he  grew  peevifh  and  inacceffible,  and  no  one  dared  to  approach  him  to  fue 
for  the  leaft  favour  or  honour,  and  penfions  were  fo  retrenched,  that  there  was  found  ia 
his  trcafury,  when  he  died,  a  million  of  gold,  befides  feven  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and 
the  March-quarter  to  receive,  and  nothing  owing,  except  a  very  fmall  matter  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Grifons,  and  to  the  bank  of  Lyons,  which  it  was  judged  not  proper  to  pay,, 
in  order  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  Peace  was  eftablifhed  with  all  the  Potentates  111 
Europe  ;  the  frontiers  extended  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Milan  ;  the  Kingdom  abounding  at 
the  fame  time  with  great  Captains*  and  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  World.  It  was 
afterwards  feen  during  the  twelve  years  reign  of  Henry  II.  whofe  goodnefs  was  fo  great 
as  not  to  be  paralelled  by  any  Prince  of  his  age,  that  the  Government  was  very  near 
changed ;  for  being  gentle,  gracious,  and  good  natured,  he  could  not  deny  any  thing  to 
any  perfon  :  by  which  means,  his  father's  treafure  being  exhaufted  in  a  few  months,  places 
of  truft  were  more  expofed  to  fale  than  ever ;  benefices  beftowed  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  merit;  civil  offices  ibid  to  the  bed  bidder,  and  confequencly  to  the  moft  unworthy  : 
Taxes  were  higher  than  ever  ihey  had  been  before;  and  vet  when  he  died,  his  Exche- 
quer was  found  in  debt  forty  two  millions,  after  haying  loft  Piedmont,  Savoy,  the  Ifland 
of  Corfica,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Ncth  pugb  thefc  lullcs  were  inconfider- 

able,  in  companion  of  that  of  fail  fare  jbfi  gcnllcnefs  of  this  great 

King  been  accompanied  with  Icvcmy,  I        -  ith  r^.m,     nd  his  eafinefs 
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EXAMEN.    CHAP.    XVI. 

PHIDIAS  and  Alcamenes,  two  celebrated  Statuaries,  made  each 
a  Statue  of  Minerva  for  the  Athenians;  the  mod  approved  of 
which  wis  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  lofty  pillar.  When  they 
were  both  prefented  to  the  public,  that  of  Alcamenes  had  the  preference. 
The  other,  they  faid,  was  too  large  and  heavy.  But  Phidias,  not  re- 
garding the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  defired  that,  as  the  Statue  was  de- 
fign'd  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  they  might  both  be  elevated 
to  the  deftined  height:  which  being  complied  with,  that  of  Phidias  car- 
ried the  prize. — Phidias  owed  his  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  Optics  and 
Proportion.  The  rules  of  Proportion  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved  in 
Politics;  different  places  and  circumftances  require  different  maxims; 
/for  it  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  ftiould  equally  iuit  all :  what  would  be 
of  admirable  ufe  in  a  great  kingdom,  might  prove  the  ruin  of  a  fmall 
State:  Luxury,  for  inftance,  which  is  the  offspring  of  plenty,  and  caufes 
riches  to  circulate  through  all  the  veins  of  a  State,  makes  a  great  king- 
dom flourish;  it  is  the  mother  of  induftry,  it  multiplies  the  occafions  of 
the  rich,  and  eftablifhes  a  connection  betwixt  them  and  the  poor  [m]. 
li  fome  ill  advifed  Politician  fhould  take  it  into  his  head  to  banifh  it  out 
of  a  great  Empire,  that  Empire  would  foon  begin  to  languifh  and  fall 
to  decay.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  luxury  would  be  the  deftrudtion 
of  a  little  State :  money  mud  be  fent  out  of  it  in  greater  quantities  than 
it  could  come  in;  which  would  foon  bring  lo  delicate  a  constitution  into  a 
remedilefs  confumption. — It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  indifpenfable  rule 
with  a  Politician,  not  to  confound  little  States  with  great  ones  >  and  in 
this  point,  Machiavel  is  guilty  of  a  capital  error. 

My  firft  objection  is,  that  he  ufes  the  word  Liberality  in  too  vague  a 
fenfe:  he  does  not  properly  diftinguifli  betwixt  that  and  Prodigality. 
"  A  Prince,  fays  he,  that  has  any-  great  defigns  to  accomplish,  fliould 
by  all  means  endeavour  to  gain  the  reputation  of  Liberality  ;  but  in  fa6t 
he  ought  to  be  covetous." — Now  I  affert  on  the  contrary,  that  he  ought 

with  aufterity,  all  things  would  not  have  been  fo  eafily  extorted  from  him."  Bodin  d$ 
Rtpub.  lib.  II.  cap.  iv.  towards  the  end.  See  alfo  lib.  VI.  cap.  it.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
when  he  fays  a  bad  man  makes  a  good  King,  that  he  does  not  take  the  word  bad  in  its  full 
extent,  but  only  means  auftere  and  rigorous  by  it.— This  learned  man's  opinion,  therefore, 
which  at  firft  feems  a  paradox,  will  be  found  to  be  juftly  grounded  when  it  is  clofely 
examined. 

[m]  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  here  of  the  public  advantages  or  difadvantages  that 
attend  Luxury ;  as  that  Subject  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  the  Notes  upon  Book  7. 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence  towards  the  end. — Whoever  defires  to  fee  this  matter  more 
fully  difcuffed,  with  the  arguments  pro  £sf  con,  may  confult  Mandevillc's  Fable  of  the  Bees+ 
and  the  anfwer  to  it,  by  a  Country  Clergyman.  See  alfo  the  Article  Mandeville  in  the 
General  Dictionary. 

not 
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not  only  to  be  accounted  liberal,  but  to  be  fo  in  reality.  Was  there 
ever  any  inftance  of  a  hero  that  was  not  liberal  ?  For  my  part,  I 
know  of  none.  To  be  covetous,  is  to  fay  in  a  few  words,  c<  if  you 
ferve  me,  do  not  expert  any  reward  for  it ;  if  you  do,  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed :"  it  is  extinguifhing  the  ardour  with  which  every  Subject  is 
naturally  infpired  to  ferve  his  Prince.  It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  that 
in  order  to  be  liberal,  a  Prince  ought  to  be  an  ceconomift ;  for  a  man* 
who  does  not  take  proper  care  of  his  own  affairs,  can  never  have  it  in 
his  power  to  do  good  to  others.  Let  the  example  of  Francis  L  King 
of  France,  fuffice  at  prefent,  whofe  exceflive  expences  were  in  a  great 
mcafure  the  caufe  of  all  his  misfortunes.  That  Prince  could  not  juftly 
be  faid  to  be  liberal,  but  profufe;  and  yet  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life  he  began  to  grow  covetous:  inftead  of  being  a  good  ceconomift,  and 
diftributing  his  revenue  in  a  proper  manner,  he  filled  his  coffers  with 
it.  But  riches,  without  due  circulation,  are  of  little  fervice ;  a  Sufficient 
and  well  managed  revenue  is  the  point  to  be  attended  to.  A  private 
man,  or  a  Prince,  whofe  knowledge  extends  no  further  than  how  to 
amafs  treafure,  and  then  to  bury  it,  is  fhort  of  the  mark;  he  ought  to 
make  it  circulate  in  order  to  be  truly  rich.  The  Medici  were  wholly 
indebted  for  the  Sovereignty  of  Florence  to  the  prudence  and  Liberality 
of  the  Great  Cofimo,  who,  though  but  a  plain  Merchant,  was  the  Father 
of  his  Country. — Avarice  is  the  effedt  of  a  narrow  circumfcribed  genius, 
and  I  think  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  in  the  right,  when  he  faid,  that  no 
expence  was  to  befpar'd  in  the  execution  of  great  dejigm. 

A  Prince,  then,  ought  to  make  it  his  bufinefs  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  ■ 
fufficient  funds  and  reiources,  by  encouraging  commerce  and  induftry 
amongft  his  fubje&s;  that  fo  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  liberal 
and  magnificent  upon  proper  occasions ;  and  that  will  make  him  be- 
loved and  efteemed,  though  Machiavel  fays,  it  will  bring  him  to  poverty 
and  contempt.  One  might,  indeed,  have  expefted  fuch.a  leflbn  from 
a  common  Ufurer;  but  are  thefe  inftru&ions  fit  for  a  man  to  give  who 
pretends  to  tutor  Princes  ? — A  Sovereign  ought  to  be  an  emblem  of 
Heaven,  which  daily  difpenfes  its  dews  and  fhowers,  and  yet  has 
always  an  inexhauftiblc  fource  of  blcffings  left  to  refreQi  and  fertilize 
the  earth. 
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CHAP.    XVIL 

"Of  Cruelty  and  Clemency r,  and  whether  it  is  better  for  a  "Prince  to  be 

feared  or  beloved. 

TO  proceed  in  due  order  to  the  other  qualities  abovementioned,  I 
fay,  that  a  Prince  fhould  defire  to  be  efteemed  merciful.  Never- 
thelefs  he  ought  to  take  great  care  how  he  exercifes  his  clemency,  Caefar 
Borgia  was  accounted  cruel  -,  but  his  cruelty  not  only  thoroughly  reformed 
and  united  Romagna,  but  fettled  it  in  peace,  and  kept  it  firm  in  alle- 
giance to  him.  Which  being  duly  confidered,  he  will  appear  much 
more  merciful  than  the  Florentines,  who,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
cruelty,  fuffered  Piftoia  to  be  deftroyed  [»]. — A  Prince  therefore  {hould 
not  regard  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  provided  it  is  neceflary  to  keep 
his  fubjeds  united  and  in  obedience :  fince  by  making  a  few  examples, 
he  will  prove  himfelf  more  merciful  in  the  end,  than  he  who,  by 
too  much  indulgence,  fuffers  fuch  diforders  to  arife,  as  commonly 
terminate  in  murder  and  rapine  [o] :  for  thefe  enormities  injure  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  a  whole  community ;  whereas  legal  executions 
extend  only  to  particular  perfons.  But  for  a  new  Prince  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  avoid  the  charge  of  cruelty,  as  he  muft  naturally  be  fur- 
/ounded  with  dangers  on  every  fide  [p].    Hence  Virgil,  in  the  firft  book 

of 

% 

[«]  By  not  exterminating  the  two  families  of  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri,  who  di- 
vided that  City  into  two  factions,  and  threw  every  thing  into  diforder  and  confufion  by 
their  quarrels.     See  Machiavel's  Political  Difcourjesy  Book  111.  Chap.  2J. 

[o]  Thus  Tacitus  fays  of  Corbulo,  that  his  feverity  was  of  great  fervice,  by  reftor- 
ing  military  difcipline  to  its  ancient  vigour;  as  the  indulgence  of  former  Generals  had 
almoft  ruined  their  armies  by  pardoning  deferters,  &c.     "  Quia  duritatem  caeli  militiae- 

que  multi  abnuebant,  deferebantque,  rcmedium  feveritate  quaefitum  eft 

idque  ufu  falubrc,  it  mifericordia  melius  apparuit;  quippe  pauciores  ilia  caftra  deferuere, 
quam  ea,  in  quibus  ignorcebantur."     AnnaU  13. 

[/>]  Every  new  Prince,  fays  Tacitus,  ftands  upon  a  tottering  foundation,  and  is  ex- 
poied  to  a  thoufand  accidents  and  dangers,  "  novum  &  nutantem  Principem."  AnnaL  1. 
■"  ad  omnes  principatus  novi  eventus  cafufque."  Hift.  5.  He  adds,  that  people  often 
rife  againft  a  new  Prince,  even  when  he  gives  them  no  occafion  fo  to  do;  only  becaufe 
the  change  of  a  Prince  furnifties  them  with  an  opportunity  of  throwing  things  into 
confufion,  and  tempts  men  of  turbulent  Spirits  to  hope  they  fhall  fucceed  better,  and 
mend  their  fortunes  in  civil  wars.  "  Seditio  inceflit  nullis  novis  caufis,  nifi  quod  mu- 
tatus  Princeps  licentiam  turbarum  &  ex  civili  beUo  fpem  praemiorum  oftendebat.  An- 
naL  1.  Lewis  XI.  of  France  therefore  ufed  to  fay,  41  that  if  he  had  not  adted  with  ri- 
gour in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  fhould  have  been  numbered  amongft  the  unfortunate 
Princes  fpoken  of  by  Boccace."  Another  thing  which  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  new  Princes  to  refrain  from  fevere  meafures,  is,  that  their  Subjects  commonly  take 
too  great  freedoms  with  them,  knowing  that  they  fit  but  loofe  upon  their  thrones  at  firft, 

and 
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of  his  iEneid,  makes  Didoexcufe  the  inhoipitality  of  her  Subjects  from 
the  newnefs  of  her  Government. 

Res  dura,  &  regni  novitas  metalia  cogunt 
Moliri,  &  late  fines  cuftode  tueri 

my  cruel  fate, 


And  doubts  attending  an  unfettled  State, 

Forced  me  to  guard  my  Coaft.— —  Drydem. 

However  he  ought  to  be  flow  in  giving  credit  to  reports,  not  over 
hafty  in  his  proceedings,  and  to  beware  of  frighting  himfelf  with  phan- 
toms of  his  own  raifing  5  tempering  his  mercy  with  prudence  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  too  much  confidence  may  not  put  him  off  his  guard, 
nor  caufclefs  jcaloufies  make  him  infupportable. 

From  hence  arifes  9  Query,  viz.  whether  it  is  better  to  be  loved  or 
feared:  to  which  I  would  anfwcr,  that  one  would  wifh  to  be  both. 
But  fince  that  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  accomplifh,  it  is  fafer  to  be 
feared  than  beloved,  if  one  fide  or  other  of  the  queftion  muft  necefla- 
rily  be  taken.  For  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  mankind  in  general,  that 
they  are  ungrateful,  inconftant,  hypocritical,  felf-interefted,  and  ready 
to  fly  from  any  appearance  of  danger:  whilft  you  are  fecure,  and  in  a 
capacity  of  doing  them  any  good,  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  Chil- 
dren (if  you  believe  them)  are  all  at  your  Service :  but  if  fortune  turns 
her  back  upon  you,  they  will  foon  follow  her  example,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore [q).  The  Prince  then  who  has  no  other  foundation  to  rely  upon 
but  their  profeflions,  will  certainly  be  ruined :  for  though  indeed  he 
may  think  he  has  reafon  to  depend  upon  the  affe&ion  of  thofe  who 
follow  him  (if  not  from  motives  of  generofity  and  difintereftednefs,  or 
regard  to  his  perfonal  merit)  at  lead  from  a  fenfe  of  the  favours  and 

and  arc  not  able  to  ftem  any  powerful  oppofition.  c<  Ufurpata  ftatim  libertate,  licentius, 
ut  erga  principem  novum.  Hijl.  i.  Duke  Valentine  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  the  maxim 
•iirint  dum  mctuant,  muft  of  neceflity  be  followed  by  fuch  as  have  raifed  themfelvcs  to 
Sovereignty  from  a  private  condition  j"  quoting  the  inftance  of  Julius  Caefar,  who  en- 
joyed the  Empire  but  five  months,  becaufe  he  flighted  the  counfel  that  was  given  him  by 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  who  advifed  him  to  fupport  his  power  by  the  fame  method  that  he 
had  acquired  it.  "  Laudandum,  fays  Pa  ten:  ul  us,  experientid  confilium  eft  Panfae  atque 
Hirtii,  qui  femper  praedixerant  Caefari  ut  principatum  armis  quacfitum,  armis  teneret. 
Ille  di&itans  mori  fe  quam  timeri  malle  ;  dum  clcmentiam,  quam  praefliterat,  expedat, 
incautus  ab  ingratis  occupatus  eft."  Hijt.  2.  One  muft  conclude  therefore  with  Sal- 
luft,  that  the  beft  means  to  preferve  power,  are  thofe  that  were  made  ufe  of  to  obtain  it. 
44  Imperium  eifdom  artibus  retinetur,  quibus  partum  eft." 

[q]  **  Profperis  Vitellii  rebus  certaturi,  adverfam  ejus  fortunam  ex  aequo  detrc&a- 
bant."  Tacit.  Hift.  2.  «*  languentibus  omnium  Studiis,  qui  primo  alacres  fidem  atque 
animum  oftenUverant/'    Hifi%  1.   "  cacteris  aliena  pericula  deferentibus."    Annal.  13. 

Vol.  I.  L  bene- 
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benefactions  they  have  received;  yet  he  will  find  himfclf  deceived  when 
he  has  occafion  for  their  afliftance  [r].  BefideB,  people  are  apt  to  be 
lefs  cautious  of  offending  thofe  who  take  pains  to  make  themfelves 
beloved,  than  thftfe  who  ertdcavovw:  to  make  themfelves  feared  [f],  as* 
love  of  that  fort  generally  proceeds  from  obligations*  which  mankind* 
out  of  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  their  hearts,  ufually  take  the 
firft  opportunity  of  breaking  whenever  felf-intereft  interferes  [t]t 
but  fear  being  caufed  by  an  apprehenfion  of  pu&iihment  and  fufferings* 
is  feldom  or  never  to  be  (haken  off. 

A  prince  however*  ought  to  make  himfelf  feared  in  foch  a  manner* 
that  if  he  cannot  gain  the  love>  he  may  at  leaft  avoid  the  hatred  of  his 
Subjects :  and  that  is  far  from  being  impofiible,  efpeciaily  if  he  does  not 
make  too  free  with  their  properties*  their  wives*  or  daughters.— *A* 
to  the  matter  of  executions*  he  (hould  never  put  a  man  to  death,  but 
when  there  is  a  manifeft  reafon  for  it*  and  the  neceflity  of  the  thing 
will  fairly  juftify  him  in  it  t  but  above  all*  he  touft  take  particular  care 
not  to  touch  their  eftates  $  for  a  man  will  fooner  excufe  the  death  of 
a  father,  or  brother*  than  the  lofs  of  his  patrimony.  Befides,  as  pre- 
tences for  confiications  are  never  wanting,  when  a  man  once  begins  to* 
indulge  himfelf  in  rapine  of  that  kind,  he  feldom  defifts  t  but  in  cafes 
of  blood*  the  occafions  being  rare*  the  remembrance  of  them  will  foo& 
be  blown  over  [«}. 

Bat  when  a  Prince  is  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army*  he  muft 
make  little  account  of  being  thought  cruel  [x] :  for  if  he  has  not  that 
chara&er  amongft  his  Soldiers*  they  will  never  be  kept  in  due  order 
and  difcipline,  nor  fit  to  be  led  on  to  any  enterprise.  It  is  related  of 
Hannibal,  amongft  the  reft  of  his  great  qualifications,  that  though  he 
had  almoft  a  numberlefc  army  to  command,  compofed  of  many  diflfe*- 
rent  nations,  and  in  a  hoftile  country  too,  there  never  happened  any 
diflention  amongft  the  Soldiers  themfelves,  nor  did  they  ever  mutiny 
againft  their  General*  either  in  the  ebb  or  flow  of  his  fortune  [y]i  and 

[r]  "  Amicitias,  dum  magnitudine  munerum>  non  conftantia  morum,  continerc  pu<- 
tat,  meruit  magis  quam  habuit/"  Tacit.  Hiji.  3.  "  The  friendfhips  which  intereft  had 
cemented,  intereft  likewife  diffolved,"  fays  another  ancient  author. 

[/]  "  Infirma  vincula  caritatis."     Tacit,  in  Viu  Agric.     "  Timetur  a  pluribus,  quod. 
.     plerumque  fortius  amore  eft."     Plin.  Ep.  5.  Lib.  I. 

[t]  "  Amicos  tempore  fortuna\,  cupidinibus,  aliquando  imminui,  definere."  Tacit. 
Hiji.  4. 

[u\  "  That  is,  when  a  Prince  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  rapine ;  (adds  Machiavel, 
Chap.  xxi.  Book  III.  of  bis  Political  Difcourfes  :)  for  if  he  is  of  a  covetous  and  rapacioira 
turn,  he  will  always  find  pretences  to  fhed  blood,  for  the  fake  of  confiscations." 

O]  "  Efpeciaily  if  his  reputation  be  great;  (fays  he,  Chap.  xxi.  Book  I1L  of  the  fame 
Dsfcourfes)  as  that  will  prefently  efface  the  remembrance  of  all  the  faults  which  his  ri- 
gour had  made  him  commit." 

[jr]  He  fays  the  fame  thing  in  the  laft  quoted  Chapter  of  his  difcourfes, 

this 
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this  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  clfe  but  his  extreme  feverity,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  his  other  admirable  qualities,  made  him  both  feared 
and  refpcdled,  and  without  which,  all  the  reft  could  not  have  produced 
fuch  an  effedh  And  yet  there  are  fome  writers  (but  of  little  judgment 
indeed)  who  though  they  admire  his  great  exploits,  make  no  fcruplc  of 
condemning  the  caufes  to  which  they  might  principally  be  afligned. 
But  in  order  to  (hew  that  his  other  virtues  would  not  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  thi9  purpofe  without  fuch  a  degree  of  feverity,  let  us  refleft 
upon  the  conduct  of  Scipio,  a  General  of  the  higheft  reputation,  not 
only  in  his  own  times,  but  in  the  hiftory  of  all  others  that  have  fincc 
paffed.  His  forces  mutinied  again  ft  him  in  Spain  ;  a  difafter  that  wa$ 
wholly  owing  to  his  lenity,  which  had  encouraged  them  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  licentioufnefs,  as  was  by  no  means  confident  with  military  dis- 
cipline [z] :  upon  which  account,  he  was  upbraided  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  full  Senate,  as  the  corrupter  of  the  Roman  Soldiery  [a].  Another  in- 
ftance  of  his  too  great  mildnefs  in  this  refpedl  was,  that  when  the  in- 
habitants of  Locris  complained  to  him  of  being  plundered  and  abufed 
by  one  of  his  Lieutenants,  they  met  with  no  manner  of  redrefs,  nor 
was  that  officer  in  any  wife  either  reprimanded  or  chaftifed  for  his  info- 
lence  [b}  :  to  excufe  which,  one  of  the  Senators  [c]  faid,  <c  there  were 
fome  men  who  knew  better  how  to  avoid  doing  ill  themfelves,  than  to 
punilh  it  in  others."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  fo  dangerous  a  man- 
ner of  proceeding  would  in  time  have  tarnifhed  his  glory,  if  he  had 
been  a  Prince  :  but  as  he  lived  under  a  Republican  government,  it  was 
not  only  connived  at,  but  added  to  his  reputation. — I  conclude  then 
with  regard  to  the  queftion,  whether  it  is  tetter  to  be  feared  or  beloved^ 
that  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  inclinations  of  the  fubjefts  themfelves, 
whether  they  will  love  their  Prince  or  not ;  whereas  the  Prince  has  it 
in  his  own  power  to  make  them  fear  him  ;  and  if  he  is  a  wife  man, 
he  ought  to  truft  to  what  depends  upon  himfelf  alone,  and  not  upon 
the  caprice  of  others,  but  to  remember  at  the  fame  time,  to  condudt 
himfelf  (as  I  have  faid  before)  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  being 
hated  [i\. 

£*]  He  wns  afarwafts  obliged  to  uft  mo*  rigour,  ibii. 

[4j  "  Natuja  cum  *d  corrwapendaw  4tfcipHnjui*  militticrn  *rgtjebat."  Tit.  Liu* 
Dec.  3.  Lib.  II. 

lb  J  Plutarch  calls  him  Pteminius.  It  was  upon  thefe  complaints  that  the  Romans 
were  fox  depriving  Scipio  of  the  Government  of  Sicily,  and  bringing  him  to  a  trial. 

[c]  Quintus  hi etellus. 

[d]  Plutarch  fays,  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus,  thM  Eyirvtion,  King  of  Sparta,  having  re- 
hxeid  the  royal  authority  a  little,  in  order  \p  ptafc  hUSubje&s*  they  crew  fo  infplent  and 
licentious  after  they  perceived  the  *?in$  lopfe^  -that  when  his  Succcflbrs  endeavoured  to 
ttftime  apropet  degre<  of  authority^  t[h$y  became  mortally  hated  by  the  people. 

La  EX- 
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THE  moft  precious  depofit  that  a  Prince  can  be  truftcd  with,  is 
the  life  of  his  Subjects :  his  office  gives  him  a  power  either  to 
punifh  or  abfolve  the  guilty  [e].  Good  Princes  look  upon  this  power 
over  the  lives  of  their  Subje&s  as  the  heavieft  part  of  their  charge:  they 
confider  that  others,  whom  they  are  appointed  to  judge,  are  men  as 
well  as  themfelves ;  they  know  that  other  calamities  and  misfortunes 
may  in  fome  wife  be  remedied  $  but  that  a  violent  and  untimely  death 
is  an  irreparable  lofs :  they  never  proceed  to  feverity  but  when  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  to  prevent  fome  greater  evil  which  muft  otherwifc 
happen  5  [like  a  man  who  cuts  off  a  limb  that  is  gangrened  to  favc 
the  reft  ot  his  body.]  [f]  But  Machiavel  treats  things  of  the  greatcft 
importance  as  mere  trifles :  he  makes  little  or  no  account  of  human 
blood :  private  intereft  is  the  only  thing  he  confiders  as  worth  regard, 
and  the  only  God  he  worfhips:  he  prefers  cruelty  to  clemency,  and 
advifes  all  Princes,  but  thofe  efpecially  who  are  newly  advanced  to  So- 
vereignty, to  defpife  the  imputation  of  being  cruel.  In  defence  of  this, 
he  cites  fome  verfes  which  Virgil  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dido.  But 
where  is  the  weight  of  fuch  quotations  ?  Virgil  makes  Dido  fpeak  like 
Jocafta  in  one  of  our  modern  Tragedies :  for  the  perfons  whom  Poets 
introduce  upon  the  Stage,  muft  always  exprefs  themfelves  in  terms  that 
are  fuitable  to  their  refpe&ive  characters.  The  authority  of  Dido  and  Jo- 
cafta then  is  not  to  be  quoted  in  a  Treatife  of  Politics :  the  example  of 
fome  great  and  able  men  upon  fuch  an  occafion  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpofe. 

He  likewife  recommends  extreme  rigour  to  fuch  as  command  ar- 
mies, and  after  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  indulgence  of  Scipio  and  the 
Severity  of  Hannibal,  prefers  the  Carthaginian  to  the  Roman,  and 
concludes  that  all  order  and  difcipline  are  owing  to  fuch  rigour,  and 
confequently  that  nothing  is  to  be  expedted  from  an  army  without  it. 
But  his  manner  of  arguing  is  very  unfair  and  difingenuous :  for  he 
pitches  upon  Scipio,  the  mildeft  and  gentleft  of  all  Generals  in  point 
of  difcipline,  to  compare  him  with  Hannibal,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
cruelty  of  his  maxims. — It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  that  no  order  can 

0]  The  fecond  edition  ftrikes  out  "  lis  font  arbitres  fupremes  de  la  juftice,"  whicti 
is  here  added  in  the  firft. 

[/]  The  firft  edition  runs  in  this  manner,  "  ils  ne  prennent  de  ces  trifles  refolutions, 
que  dans  des  cas  defefperez  &  pareils  a  ceux  ou  un  homme  fe  fentant  un  membre  gan- 
grene, malgre  la  tendrefle  qu'il  a  pour  lui-meme,  fe  refoudroit  a  le  laifler  retrancher, 
pour  earamir  &  pour  fauvir  du  inoins  par  ccttc  operation  doulourcufc  le  rtftc  du  Ton 
corps, 

be 
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be  maintained  in  an  army  without  feverity.  For  how  would  it  be  pof- 
fible  to  govern  a  motley  multitude  of  libertines,  debauchees,  poltroons, 
hot-brained  young  fellows,  in  fhort  of  brutes  and  rafeals  of  every  kind, 
if  they  were  not  hard  reined  and  kept  in  obedience  by  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment? All  that  I  plead  for  upon  this  occafion  is  moderation  :  if  a 
man's  tendernefs  inclines  him  to  mercy,  his  prudence  will  likewife 
oblige  him  to  life  feverity :  but  in  that  cafe  he  will  adt  like  a  fkilful 
Pilot,  and  not  cut  away  his  marts  and  rigging  till  he  is  abfolutely  forced 
to  it  by  a  Storm.  Without  doubt  there  are  exigencies  when  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  fevere,  but  never  to  be  cruel ;  and  I  fhould  much  rather 
chufe  to  be  beloved  than  feared  by  my  Soldiers  in  the  day  of  battle. 

He  further  aflerts  that  a  Prince  will  find  it  fafer  to  be  feared  than 
beloved,  becaufe  the  gTeateft  part  of  mankind  are  ungrateful,  incon- 
ftant,  &c  [g].  And  every  body  muft  allow  indeed  that  there  are  fuch 
people  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  motives  of  fear  are  fometimes 
very  powerful :  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  a  Prince,  whofe  Po-  . 
Ikies  have  no  other  end  but  to  make  him  feared,  will  reign  only  over 
a  parcel  of  poor  abjedfc  wretches,  from  whofe  fervice  nothing  great  or 
glorious  can  be  expe&ed  ;  for  whatever  is  done  out  of  fear,  will  always 
carry  the  marks  of  it :  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  Prince  who  has  gained 
the  love  of  his  Subje&s,  will  reign  over  their  very  hearts,  as  they  will 
find  it  their  intereft  to  fupport  him :  and  that  there  are  numberlefs  ex- 
amples in  hiftory,  of  great  and  noble  adions  that  men  have  performed 
out  of  mere  affedtion  and  fidelity  to  fuch  Sovereigns.  I  fay  further, 
that  the  fafhion  of  revolutions  feems  to  be  pretty  well  over  in  thefe 
times.  There  is  no  Kingdom,  except  England  [A],  where  the  Prince 
has  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  his  Subjects :  and  even  in  England  he 
has  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  a  Storm  of  his  own  railing. 

[g]  This  paflage  runs  thus  at  large  in  the  firft  edition,  "  puifque  la  plripart  du  monde 
eft  porte  a  1'ingratitude,  au  changement,  a  la  diffimulation,  a  la  lachete,  &al'avarice; 
que  I'amour  eft  un  lien  d'obligation,  que  la  malice  ic  la  baffefle  du  .genre  humain  ont 
rendu  tres  fragile :  au  lieu  que  la  crainte  du  chatiment  allure  bien  plus  fort  du  devoir  des 
gens ;  que  les  hommes  font  maitres  de  leur  bienveillanf e,  mais  qu'ils  ne  font  pas  de  leur 
crainte;  ainft  qu'un  Prince  prudent  dependra  plutot  de  lut  que  des  autres." 

[h]  This  is  not  the  firft  lafh  his  Pruffian  Majefty  has  given  the  Eoglifh  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  as  a  rebellious  feditioue  people.  But  if  they  are  naturally  impatient  of  Sla- 
very and  tyranny  under  bad  Prinoes,  they  are  as  loyal  to  thpft  that  pre  good.  .  The  cha- 
racter of  the  people  in  general  may  well  enough  be  taken. from  the  gnat  Duke  of  De* 
vonQiire's  Epitaph, 

Wilhdmus  Dux  Devonbe,      .-...>-.*. 

Bonorum  Principum  fubditus  fidelis* ... 

Inimicus  &  invifus  Tyrannis,       '        v-  :  ■[ 

If  other  nations  are  tame  and  fervile  enough,  to  bow  their  jxtcks  and  cfpuch  under  the 
yoke  of  Tyrants,  may  the  Britons  ever  deteft  thtir  example  U  Long  may  they  conti- 
nue happy  and  free  under  the  aufptckwi  government  of  a  Protectant  and  Patriot  King  I 
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I  conclude  then,  that  a  cruel  Prince  is  much  more  expofed  to  treafon 
and  other  dangers,  than  one  that  is  tender  and  merciful :  for  cruelty 
is  infupportable,  and  people  foon  grove  tired  of  fear :  but  goodnefs  is 
always  amiable,  and  fubjedts  are  never  weary  of  being  affectionate.— - 
It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  therefore,  for  the  happinefs  ot  mankind,  that 
all  Princes  were  good,  without  being  too  indulgent :  that  fo  their  lenity 
might  always  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  rather  than  defpifcd  as  a  weak* 
nefs. 


chap.  xvm. 

Htw  far  Princes  are  obliged  to  obferve  tbeir  Engagements. 

HOW  honourable  and  prtifc- worthy  it  is  in  a  Prince  to  ad  with 
integrity  and  good  faith,  rather  than  to  have  recourfc  to  artifice 
and  collufion,  every  one  mud  be  fenfible,  Nevertheleft,  experience  has 
(hewn  us  that  thofe  Princes  of  our  own  times,  who  have  made  the  leaft 
account  of  their  word  and  honour,  have  done  the  greateft  things  ;  and 
that  by  dint  of  craft  and  circumvention,  they  have  for  the  moft  part 
got  the  better  of  others,  who  proceeded  with  fincerity  and  regard  to 
their  engageinents.-~It  muft  be  observed  then  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  deciding  any  conteft,  the  one  by  Laws,  the  other  by  force  *  the 
former  is  proper  to  men,  the  latter  to  beafts.  But  as  laws  are  not 
always  fufEcient  to  end  the  difference,  k  becomes  neceflary  fometknes 
to  make  ufe  of  force.  A  Prince  therefore  ought  to  know  how  tare*- 
femble  a  beaft  as  well  as  a  man,  upon  occafion  :  and  this  is  obfcurely 
hinted  to  us  by  ancient  writers,  who  relate  that  Achilles,  and  ievcrai 
other  Princes  in  former  times,  were  fent  to  be  educated  by  Chiron  the 
Centaur;  that  as  their  Preceptor  was  half-man  and  half-beaft,  they 
might  be  taught  to  imitate  both  natures,  face  one  cannot  long  fbpr 
port  itfelf  without  the  other.  Now,  becaufe  it  is  fo  neceffary  for  a 
Prince  to  learn  how  to  a<5t  the  part  of  a  beaft  fometimes,  he  (hould 
make  the  Lion  and  the  Fox  his  patterns :  for  the  Lion  has  not  cunning 
enough  of  himfelf  to  keep  out  of  Snares  and  toils;  nor  the  Fox  alone 
fufficierit  ftrcogth  to  cope  with  a  Wolf:  fc  that  he  moft  be  a  Fox  to 
enable  him  to  find  oiit  the  fhares,  and  a  Lion  in  order  to  terrify  thfc 
Wolves ;  and  he  that  copies  th*  Lion  onh  is  wanting  to  himfelf. — A 
wife  Prince  therefore,  ought  not  to  regard  his  word  when  the  keeping 
it  will  be  to  his  prejudice,  and  the  caufes  no  longer  fubfift  which  obliged 
&W  to  giye  it.  This  w  *  roaxiiq*  indeed  w^chihonld  not  be  incul- 
cated* if  the  geniality  o£  mankifid  wece  good  >  hut<a»  ih*y  are  far 
othcrwifc,  and  wiB  not  perform  their  engagements  tayoa*  you  are  not 

obliged 
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obliged  to  keep  any  meafures  with  them.  A  Prince  will  never  want 
colourable  pretences  to  varnifh  the  breach  of  his  faith :  of  which  we 
might  bring  number! efs  examples  of  no  very  ancient  date,  and  (hew 
how  many  treaties,  how  many  folemn  promifef,  have  been  perfidioufly 
violated  by  Princes ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  afted  the  Fox,  have 
always  fucceeded  beft  in  their  affairs.—- -However,  it  is  highly  neceffary  to 
difguife  this  craft*  and  to  be  a  thorough  mafter  both  of  fimulation  and 
diffimulation  [i].  For  fome  men  are  fo  fimple,  and  others  fo  eager 
to  get  out  of  any  prefent  difficulty,  that  whoever  knows  how  to  adt 
this  part  will  always  fintbVlupes  to  his  hypocrify.  Amongft  many  other 
recent  examples  of  this  fort,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  whofe  whole  life  was  one  continued  impofition  upon 
mankind:  he  neither  did  nor  thought  of  any  thing  elfe  but  how  to 
deceive  others :  no  man  ever  made  ftronger  proteftations  of  fincerity, 
or  took  more  folemn  oaths  to  confirm  them  *  no  man  ever  fhewed  lefs 
regard  to  fuch  engagements  [k] :  yet  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  credulity  of  the  world,  that  he  always  found  frefh  people  to  work 
upon,  and  fucceeded  in  all  his  defigns. 

It  is  not  at  all  fteceffary  therefore,  that  a  Prince  (hould  be  a&ually 
eotfeffed  of  all  the  good  qualities  abovementioned ;  but  highly  fo,  that 
he  ihould  haw  the  appearance  of  them  f/J :  on  the  contrary,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  to  be  poffefled  of  them  in  reality,  and  to  put 
them  m  practice  upon  all  occafions,  will  be  of  prejudice  •>  but  that  the 

f /]  Sallull  fays  of  Citiline  that  he  was,  "  CaUidiffimus  rei  Simulator  &  diflimulator." 
"  Simulation,  according  to  Mr.  Johnfon*  is  that  part  of  hypocrify  which  pretends  that  to 
be  which  is  not."  "  For  diftinction  fake,  (fays  Dr.- South  in  one  of  his  Sermons)  a  de- 
eming ty  worti,  U  commoly  called  a  Lye ;  and  deceiving  by  actions,  geftures,  or  beha- 
viour, is  tailed  Soonuktion,  or  hypocrify ."— — The  fame  author  fays  of  diffioiulation^ 
(which  is  pretending  not  to  be  what  we  are)  that  it  may  be  taken  alfo  for  a  bare  con- 
cealment of  ofie*s  mind  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  commonly  fay,  that  it  is  prudent  to  dijfcmble 
injuries*— — Tully*  however,  who  was  no  bad  Politician,  gives  us  fome  Maxims  that 
*re  very  diffireent  from  this  of  Machiavel.  "  Ex  omni  vita,  favs  he,  fimulatio  diffimu- 
latioque  tollenda  eft."  De  Offic.  lib.  III.  "  Omnium  rerum  fimulatio  vitiofa  eft,,  tollit 
eaim  judicium  veri  idque  aduherat."     De  tmicit. 

[i]  People  uftd  to  fay  of  Alexander  VL  and  his  Son  Carfar  Borgia,  that  the  one  ne- 
ver did  what  he  faid,  and  the  other  never  faid  what  he  deiigned  to  do;  and  that  both 
laid  it  down  for  a  fundamental  maxim,  to  give  their  word  to  any  body9  but  to  hep  it  with 
nobody:  and  when  any  otic  reproached  them  with  breach  of  faith,  they  anfwered,  "  they 
had  fwom  indeed  to  <&»  fiich  a  thing,  but  they  had  never  promifed  to  keep  their  oath." 

[i]  According  to  the  maxim  of  the  French  Poet, 

II  faut  fembler  homme  de  bitrr, 
Et  cependfent  ne  valoir  rten.— — 

Charles  Y.  alwaya  ufed  to  fwear,  a  fe  de  horribrt  de  bien9  upon  the  word  of  a  good  man* 
ind  always  aifted  contrary  to  what  he  had  fworn  :  fo  well  had  he  ftudied  Machiavel's 
Prince*,  a  book  that  he  was  very  fond  ofy  and  bad  it  tranflated  for  his  own  ufe. 
Heifi  hiftoire  de  f  Empire,  U  III.  chap.  iv. 

(hew 
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{hew  of  them  will  be  of  fervice  to  him.  It  is  honourable  to  feein 
merciful,  courteous,  religious,  punttual  and  fincere,  and  indeed  to  be 
fo  :  but  it  is  neceflary  at  the  fame  time  that  he  (hould  have  his  mind 
fo  modelled,  and  be  fo  much  matter  of  himfelf,  that  he  may  know 
how  to  alter  his  conduct  upon  occafion. — I  fay  then  that  a  Prince,  efpe- 
cially  a  new  one,  cannot  poffibly  pra&ife  all  thofe  qualities  which 
make  men  efteemed  good  and  virtuous  ^  he  will  often  be  obliged,  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  State,  to  violate  the  laws  of  Charity,  Humanity, 
and  Religion :  and  therefore  he  ftiould  be  ready  prepared  to  (hift  his 
fails  according  to  the  wind  that  blows ;  and,  as  I  faid  before,  never  to 
do  evil  if  he  can  help  it ;  but  if  he  is  compelled  by  downright  necef- 
fity,  to  make  no  fcruple  of  it  [m\.  He  muft  conftantly  be  upon  his 
guard,  that  nothing  may  ever  drop  from  his  mouth  but  what  feems  to 
proceed  from  a  heart  full  of  goodnefs,  mercy,  truth,  humanity,  and 
Religion.;  hut  particularly  of  the  lad:  for  mankind  in  general  form 
their  judgment  rather  from  appearances  than  realities:  all  men  have 
eyes,  but  not  many  have  the  gift  of  penetration :  every  one  fees  your 
exterior,  but  few  can  difcern  what  you  have  in  your  heart ;  and  thofe 
.  few  dare  not  oppofe  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  who  have  the  Majefty 
of  their  Prince  on  their  fide :  befides,  the  actions  of  all  men,  but  par- 
ticularly of  Princes  (of  which  no  private  Judge  can  properly  take  cog- 
nizance) are  generally  condemned  of  approved  by  the  event  of  them. 
Let  it  then  be  the  chief  care  of  a  Prince  to  preferve  himfelf  and  his 
State :  the  means  which  he  ufes  for  that  purpofe,  whatfoever  they  are, 
will  always  be  efteemed  honourable,  and  applauded  by  every  one  [*]: 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Vulgar  is  always  determined  by  appearances  and 
the  iflue  of  things ;  and  as  the  world  is  chiefly  compofed  of  fuch  as  are 
called  the  Vulgar,  the  voice  of  the  few  is  feldom  or  never  heard  or 
regarded,  but  when  the  others  have  nothing  to  found  their  judgment 

[m]  The  above  cited  Gafpar  d'Auvergne  fays  upon  this  paffage  as  follows,  "  although 
the  author  may  here  feem  to  run  ftrange  lengths,  and  not  only  to  deviate  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  but  to  authorize  vice ;  yet  he  could  not  have  faid  lefs  in  juftice  to  his  plan, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  which  he  propofes.  For  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  a  Prince  to  fupport  himfelf  amongft  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbours  as  well  as 
difloyal  and  rebellious  Subjects,  without  fometimes  encroaching  a  little  upon  the  laws  of 
confeience.  Such  is  the  courfe  of  this  World  (naturally  wicked  indeed)  that  even  Princes, 
in  the  midft  of  their  royalty,  cannot  long  maintain  their  dignity,  without  the  praAice  of 
vice  upon  occafion :  that  fo,  when  the  necelHty  ceafes,  they  may  immediately  return  to 
virtue." — It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  the  author,  or  this  commentator  upon  him,  is  the 
bolder  and  wickeder  of  the  two. 

[n]  "  Nihil  gloriofum,  nifi  tutum ;  &  omnia  retinendae  dominations  honefta." 
Sulluft.  "  Viro  aut  urbi  Principi,  nihil  injuflum  quod  fru&uofum,"  fays  Thucydides. 
And  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  made  light  of  facrificing 
every  thing  for  a  crown :  "  Decus,  pudorem,  corpus,  cun&a  regno  viliora  habere." 
Annal.  \%% — Such  are  the  didates  of  ambition,  and  fuch  the  confeiences  of  Princes  and 
Politicians ! 

upon, 
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upon,  and1  cdnfeqacntly  cannot,  tell  how  to  determihe.— There  is  a 
Prince  alive  at  this  time  (whole  name  however  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
mention)  who  has  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  Peace' and  good  Faith: 
and  yet  if  he  had  inclined  either  to  one  or  the  other,  he  would  long 
ago  have  loft  both  his  reputation  and  dominions  [o\. 
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THIS  Preceptor  of  Tyrants  has  the  aflurance  to  affert  here,  that 
Princes  ought  to  make  themfelves  perfedt  matters  of  diffimula- 
tion  in  order  to  deceive  the  world.— Now,  in  the  firfl:  place,  every 
one  knows  how  curious  the  Public  is.  It  is  an  animal  that  fees  every 
thing,  hears  every  thing,  and  fpeaks  of  every  thing :  and  if  this  curio- 
fity  examines  the  condutt  of  private  perfons,  it  is  only  by  way  of 
amufement  in  leifurc  hours:  but  when  it  pries  into  the  adtions  of  Princes, 
it  is  becaufe  its  own  interefts  are  concerned  in  them*  So  that  Princes 
are  more  liable  to  be  watched  in  their  proceedings  than  other  people. 
They  arie  like  Sfars  which  are  obferved  by  Aftronomers:  their  Courtiers 
are  making  continual  remarks  upon  them ;  the  leaft  gefture  or  glance 
of  the  eye  lays  open  their-  hearts,  and  the  people  will  form  a  pretty 
good  guefs  from  them.  In  ibort,  they  can  no  more  conceal  their  vices 
than  the  fun  can  cover '  its  fpots.  The  ittafk  of  diflimulation  may  hide 
the  natural  deformities  of  a  Prince  for  a  while  perhaps ;  but  he  cannot 
wear. that  mafk  continually :  it  muft  be  taken  off,  or  at  leaft  lifted  up 
now  and  then,  if  it  be  only  to  breathe ;  and  one  glimpfe  is  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  men  of  penetration  [p].  Artifice  will  then  be  of  no  further 
fervice  to  that  Prince-:  men  *m\X  not  judge  of  him  by  his  profeflions 
alone,  they  will  naturally  lajf  his  actions  together,  and  then  compare 
his  deeds  with  his  words,'  Falfehood  and  diflimulation  cannot  ftand 
fuch  a  proof:  for  no  man  can  well  fupport  a  fictitious  character ;  he 
will  foon  difcover  himfelf,  and  appear  in  his  own  colours,  and  therefore 
he  ought  to  *be  in  reality  what  he  would  have  the  world  think  he  is  : 
ot  her  wife  h6  may  make  a  fool  of  himfelf,  but  he  tfahnot  deceive  the* 

\o]  The  abovementioned  Ferdinand  V.  Kinr  of  Arragon  and  Caftile,  is  here  meant, 
who  owed  the  acquifition  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Navarre  merely  to  perfidy  and 
breach  of  faith.  Upon  which,  a  certain  Italian  Prince,  who  was  his  co temporary, 
ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Ferdinand  fhould  fweajr  by  fome  Gpd  in  whom  he  believed,  before 
he'WoiAdWtb!m:"r'  *     :,:  'i         " 

'If]  *  Animus  ejii*  viilftf,!!agida  parietibtisr  tegebantur ;  fed  haec  obftrucYio  nee  ditrturrVd 
eft,  nee  obdti£ta  ka,  at  curiofe  ocultt  perfpki;rtQkK$?Bit!"  €ic.  pro.  P.  Stxt.—*"  Quatn 
norf  eft  facilis  Virtils !  qnkni  fcrotJifficilis  fcjus^jriolaTio !"  Idem.  Epijt.  ad  Attic.  UbTVll. 
Ep.  1. — u  Tedra  omnia  celerittr,  tartquam  flafculi,  decidunt;  nee  fimulatum  pdteft 
quidquam  efle  diuturnum."    ldem%  De  Offic.  lib.  III. 

-i  >;Vol.  II.  4  M 
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Public. — Pope  Sixtus  V.  Philip  11  of  Spain,  *nd  Qtivei Cromwell,  were 
efteemed  enterprizing,  bat  not  good  men  [q\, 

Machiavcl  rcafons  no  better  upon  the  motives  that  Should  induce 
Princes  to  pra&ife  deceit  and  hypocrify.  The  ,mor al  that  he  gives  fa 
the  fable  of  the  Centaur,  though  ingenious,  is  roifappiicd  and  hkpocIo- 
five  :  for  though  Chiron  was  half-man  and  half-beaft,.  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  thence  that  Princes  (hould  be  fierce  and  deceitful.  A  man 
muft  be  very  fond  furely  of  fetting  up  for  a  Preceptor  of  Villains,  when 
he  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  weak  and  far-fetched  arguments  to 
fupport  his  do&rine. — He  fays,  4€ that  a  Prince  ought  te  ^wc  the  -quali- 
ties of  a  Lion  and  a  Fox ;  from  whence  we  may  teaco  that  a  Prince  is 
not  obliged  to  keep  his  word/*  {A  ftrange  conft^nqB  indeed !  there 
are  Foxes  and  Wolves  in  a  fordt  $.  therefore  a  Prince  ought  to  he  a 
Knave]  [r].  If  one  could  extract  any  fort  of  probity  or  mowing  out 
of  fuch  a  confufed  manner  of  arguing,  it  muft  be  by  giving  it  this 
turn.  The  world  may  be  compared  to  a  party  of  <Jamcfters*  amoagft 
whom  fome  play  fair,  and  others  are  (harpers.  A  periba  therefore, 
who  fits  down  to  day  in  this  company,  ought  to  J>e  aoqpaarted  with 
all  the  tricks  and  hnefles  of  the  game ;  not  io  order  ft*  praQHc  them 
himfelf,  but  to  guard  agaiaft  the  knavery  of  others. 

To  proceed.  <c  As  all  mea  are  wicked  and  £*h!cfsr  fays  he,  and 
will  not  keep  their  eogagemeate  with  you*  yoa  are  not  obliged  to  keep 
yourt  with  them."  But  here  he  fatly  conirftdi&s  himfelf:  for  pre- 
sently after  he  fays,  "  that,  fuch  as  know  how  to  diflemble,  will  al- 
ways find  fimplc  people  to  pra&ife  upon/* — All  mea  are  Knaves,  and 
yet  there  are  others  that  are  fools  $  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ? 

It  is  likewife  utterly  falfc  that  all  men  are  knaves.  One  muft  be  d 
MUanthrope  indeed,  not  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  many  good  and 
worthy  men  in  every  Society ;  and  that  there  are  numbers  of  others 
who  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  But  if  Machiavel  thought  all  the  World 
were  knaves,  what  occafion  was  there  for  this  abominable  maxim  ? 
Nay,  fuppofing  men  were  as  bad  as  he  reprefents  them ;  would  it  fol- 
low from  thence  that  we  ought  to  imitate  them  ?  If  Cartouche  was  a 
Highwayman  and  a  murderer,  I  conclude  that  he  was  a  wretch  who 
ought  to  be  punifhed  $  and  not  that  I  ought  to  regulate  my  conduit  by 
his. — <(  If  there  was  no  honour  nor  virtue  left  in  the  world,  faid  Charles 
the  wife,  the  lad  traces  of  them  (hould  be  found  amongft  Princes/' 

.  [f  ]  The  following  pafiage,  which  is  in  the  firft  edition,  is  here  ftnick  out,  "  Un  Prince 
quelqiie  habile  qu'il  (bit,  ne  pcut,  quand  rneme  jl  fuivroit  toutes  les  Maximcs  4e  MachU 
attel,  donner  le  chara&ere  de  la  vertu,  qu'il  n'a  pas,  aux  crimes  qui  lui  font  proprcs.*" 

[r]  The  firft  edition  runt  thus,  «  Voitt  une  condufion  (ans  piemtces :  |c  DoAew 
dLu  crime  jaf  a  t'il  pas  honte  de  begtyer  ain$  les  Icfoas  d'impictl  f" 

-After 
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After  our  Polkkianhas  endeavoured  to  prove  the  neceffity of  being  a 
Villain,  he  encourages  his  difciples  to  be  fo,  from  the  little  difficulty 
they  will  find  in  it ;  "  thofe,  fays  he,  who  are  matters  of  difiimula- 
tion,  will  never  want  Dupes:"  which  is  faying  in  other  words,  "  your 
neighbour  is  a  weak  man,  and  you  are  an  artful  cunning  fellow :  it  is 
necefTary  therefore  that  you  fliould  defraud  him."     This  is  a  fort  of 
Logic,  however,  fori  which  feveral  of  Madhravci's  pupils  have  either 
been  hanged,  or  broken  upon  die  wheel.— «-But  he  is  not  content  witf* 
having  (hewn,  in  his  manner,  how  eafy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  rogue ;  he 
proceeds  to  recommend  fraud  and  perfidy  by  the  example  of  fome  that 
have  fucceeded  in  their  defigns  by  fuch  means.     Yet  unluckily  for  him, 
Cacfar  Borgia,  the  moil  thorough-paced  and  perfidious  villain  that  ever 
lived,  his  great  pattern  Cafar  Borgia,  was  utterly  ruined  at  laft.     He 
therefore  carefully  avoids  all  mention  of  his  name  upon  this  occasion ; 
as  he  was  not  an  example  for  his  porpofe:  and  where  indeed  could  he 
expert  to  find  any  inch,:  except  in  the  lives  of  fome  wicked  Popes  and 
Tyrants?  He  affirms  that  Alexander  VI.  the  vilcft  and  moft  feithtefi 
hypocrite  of  his  time,  always  fucceeded!  in  his  defigns,  toeaufe  he  was 
jterfe&ly  acquainted  with  the.  wtakneft  and  credulity  of  mankind.    But 
I  will  venture  to  fay  that  the  fuccefs  of  moft  of  that  Pope's  defigns  tra$ 
not  fo  much  owing  to  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  to  a?  fortunate  con* 
currence  of  certain  events  and  cincumftances  of  affairs ;  particularly  to 
the  ambition  both  of  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  the  hatred' and  di- 
vifions  which  then  reigned  amongft  die  chief  families:  in  Italy*  and  the 
weaknefs  of  Lewis  XII.  and  to  afiert  on  the  contrary,  thatwaritof 
good  faith,  and  too  much  refinement*,  is  thought  a  defedfc  in  policy, 
even  by  Politicians  themJelves*    Don  Lewis  de  Harp  [/],  who  was  an 
aWcMintfter  htmfdf,  told  CardinaL  Masarin  c<  that  he  wa*  guilty  of  a 
great  error  in  Politics,  tfecanfe  he  timer  obferved  hi*  word  upon  my 
ocxafion."    The  feme  Cardinal  was  told-  by  MaJ-ftal  d*  Fabert,  whom 
ho  defignedr  to.  employ  m  a  negotiation  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  "  that 
he  could  wifh  his  eminence  would  not  infift  upon  his  deceiving  the  Duke 
at  that  time,  fince  the  matter  In  queftion  was  but  a  trifle :  for  as  the 
world  efteemed  him  a  mwn  of  howKrr,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  refenre  tfc©  facrifice  of  hfcrepdtatfon,  tflttlk  Kihgdbm  itfetf,  or  fome 
other  fuch  important  concern*  was  at  ftaka"  {>]* 

But 

[/]  A  Grandee  and  MihiAtr  of  Stat^m  Spam*  N^hetr  to  the  Duke  de  Olivarez. 
H^<tJdxonfidcraWe;(tnrtct^ttyih^ crown  of  Spain,  and  particularly  by  negotiating  the 
peace  with  Cardinal  Mazarin,  betwixt  France  and  that  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1659.  Su 
Hifloirt  du  SiecU  courant. 

.  £/]#Mazarjn  was  Prime  Minifter  of  France  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  in 
die  nwnorily  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  under  the  regency  of  Q^  Anne  of  Auftria.    He  or- 
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But  to  wave  fuch  arguments  as  might  be  drawn  from'  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  virtue,,  and  to  reafon  only  from  confiderations  of  felf-inte- 
reft,  I  maintain  that  it  is  bad  Policy  in  Princes  to  abufe  and  deceive  the 
world :  for  they  can  do  it  but  once;  and  after  that,  nobody  will  put 
any  further  confidence  in  them.  Princes  fometimes  fet  forth  the  mo- 
tives of  their  proceedings  in  a  Manifeflo,  and  prefently  after  a£fc  in  di- 
rect, contradiction  to  their  declarations:  but  fuch  bold  ftrokes  as  thefe 
ibon  put  an  end  to  all  truft  and  dependence;  and  the  earlier  they  hap- 
pen, the  more  fhamelefs  does  their  prevarication  appear.  The  Romifh 
Church,,  to  avoid  inconveniences  of  this  kind,  has  very  wifely  or- 
dained, that  fuch  as  are  to  be  canoni2cd  {hall  pafe  a  noviciate  of  an 
hundred  years ;  during  which,  the  memory  and  witnefles  of  their  foi-. 
bles  becoming  extindt,  and  no  evidence  of  that  kind  appearing  againft 
them,  their  Apotheofis  is  fecured. — Neverthelcfs,  I  confefs  there  are 
fbme  difagreeable  and  melancholy  occafions,  which  oblige  a  Prince  to 
break  his  treaties  and  alliances :  but  yet  he  fhould  do  it  in  as  honour- 
able a  manner  as  poffible,  by  giving  his  allies  timely  notice  that  he  is 
going  to  feparate  himfelf  from  them,  and  never  proceed  to  Extremities; 
unlefs  the  fafety  of  his  people,  and  the  moft  urgent  aeceffity  compel 
him  to  it.  i\ 

We  may  obferve  in  the  laft  place,  how  vices  multiply  in  MachiavelV 
bands*  He  advifes  a  Prince  that  has  little  or  no  Religion  to  add  hypo- 
crify  to  his  injidelity,  and  thinks  the  people  will  be  more  taken  with  a 
£hew  pf  devotion, .  than  difgufted  with  any  ill  treatment  they  meetwftlt' 
Jfrpm.  him.  There  are  others  I  know  of  this  opinion :  but,  for  my 
own  parta  I  think,,  one  ought  to  make  great  allowances  for  fpeculative 
errors,  if  they  are  not  attended  with  a  corruption  of  heart ;  and-  tharfc 
the  people  will  always  be  more  ready  to  excufe  a  Prince  that  is  Scepti- 
cally .inclined,  but.  an.  honed  man  and  thdr^Benefadbr;  than  another 
who  is  orthodox  in  'h&tehets,  but  a  villain  and  a 'Tyrant  in  his  adtions: 
for  the  a&ions,  and  not  the  opinions  of  Princes,  make  men  happy  •  or 
miferable. 

dered  his  body  to  be  opened  after  his  death.    Upon  whklr,  our  Countryman,  Tom 
Browo,  amongft  many  other  very  fevere  things  in  an  Epitaph  he  made  upon  him,  (m, 

"  Pe&us  tamen  poft  mortem  apertum  eft; 
Turn  primum  patuit  vafrum  cor  Mazarini : 
Quod  nee  precibus,  nee  lachrymis  nee  injuriis  moveretur, 
Diu  quxfivimus,  invenerc  Medici,  coj  lapideum,'  ' 

Brown's  Wirks>  Vol.  IV., p.  149,; 
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CHAP    XIX- 

Tbat  Princes  foould  take  care  not  to  make  tbemfehes  either  bated  or 

defpifed..    ; 

HAVING  diftindtly  confidered<  the  nioft  important  of  thofe  quali- 
ties which  I  mentioned  above,  I  (hall  briefly  difcufs  the  reft  in. 
a  general  difcourfe  upon  this  fubjedt,  viz.  that  a  Prince  fhould  take  par- 
ticular care>  as  I  have  hinted  before,  to  avoid  doing  fuch  things  as  may 
make  him  either  odious  or  contemptible :  which  if  he  can  do,  he  will 
fill  his  part  pretty  well,  and  need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of 
danger  from  the  infamy  of  other  vices. — Nothing,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  makes  a  Prince  fo  odious  to  his  fubjedts  as  ufurping  their  eftates,, 
and  debauching  their  wives  and  daughters ;  from  both  which  kinds  of 
violence  he  ought  therefore  moft  carefully  to  refrain :  for  whilft  he 
neither  invades  their  property  nor  their  honour,  the  Generality  will  live. 

auietly  and  contentedly,  and  he  wilt  have  nothing  to  ftruggle  with  but 
le  ambition  of  fome  few  perfons,.  which  yet  he  will  eafily  find  many 
ways  and  means  to  reftrain-  A  Prince  becomes  contemptible  when  he 
is  accounted  changeable,  full  of  levity,  effeminate,  pufillanimous,  and 
irrefolute  \u\ ;  all  which  imputations  he  fhould  fleer  clear  of  as  fo 
many  dangerous  Shoals,  and  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
magnanimity,  courage,  gravity,  and  refolution  in  all  his  a&ions.  When. 
he  takes  cognizance  of  the  private  affairs  of  his  Subjects,  he  fhould  fee 
that  hisfentence  is  duly  executed,  and  infpire  them  with  fuch  an  opinion 
of  his  juftice,  that  nobody  may  dare  to  think  of  abufing  or  deceiving, 
him.  The  Prince  that  condu&s  himfelf  in  this  manner  will  always 
be  well  efteemed  :  and  thatefteem  will  always  be  a  great  prefervative  to 
him  both  againft  private  confpiracies  and  open  attacks :  for  people 
will  be  very  cautious  how  they  attempt  any  thing  of  either  kind,  when' 
they  have  fo  able  and  refolute  a  man,  and  fo  jnuch  refpe&ed  by  his 
Subjects,  to  deal  with. 

.  A  Prince  then  you  fee  has  two  things  to  guard  againft,  the  machi- 
nations of  his  own  Subjects,  and  the  attempts  of  powerful  foreigners  5 
the  latter  of  whom  he  will  be  able  to  cope  with,  if  he  is  well  armed, 
and  has  good  allies;  and  fuch  he  will  always  he  fure  to  have,  whilft  his 
arms  are  refpedablc.  His  affairs  at  home  likewife  will  be  upon  a  good, 
footing,  fo  long  as  he  is  not  molefted  from  abroad,   except  they  are* 

^  [u]  «  Vitellium  fubitis  offenfis,   aut  intempcftivis  blanditiis,  muUbilcm  contemne- 
bant,  metuebantque."    Tacit*  Hi/I.  2. 
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difturbed  by  fome  confpiracy :  and  even  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  attacked 
by  foreigners,  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  make  head  againft  them  all, 
as  Nabis  the  Spartan  did,  if  he  has  not  been  wanting  to  himfelf  in 
miking  fuch  provifions,  and  obferving  fuch  rules  as  I  have  prefcribed. 
But  as  to  his  Subjects,  the  only  thing  he  has  to  apprehend  from  them, 
if  he  is  not  molefted  by  foreign  enemies,  is,  that  they  may  privately 
cabal  and  confpire  againft  him:  which  yet  he  will  always  be  fecure 
from,  as  long  as  he  does  not  make  himfelf  odious  and  contemptible, 
and  the  people  are  fatisfied  with  his  conduit ;  all  which  muft  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  I  have  faid  before  at  large.- The  mofteffc&ual 

prelervative  then  againft  confpiracies,  is  not  to  be  hated  and  defpifed  by 
the  people  :  for  thofe  that  enter  into  a  confpiracy,  do  it  out  of  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Subjeds ; 
but  when  they  are  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  only  ferve 
to  enrage  them,  they  will  be  deterred  from  embarking  in  any  fuch  un- 
dertaking ;  becaufe  confpiracies  are  always  attended  with  infinite  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  and  feldom  fucceed,  as  experience  has  fbfficientfa 
evinced..  For  one  man  cannot  carry  on  a  defign  of  that  kind  himfelf; 
nor  can  he  truft  any  accomplices,  but  fuch  as  he  thinks  are  malcontents; 
Now  as  foon  as  you  have  communicated  it  to  a  malcontent,  you  put  it 
in  his  power  to  fatisfy  himfelf;  for  by  difcovering  it,  he  may  expect  any 
fort  of  recompence  [x] :  fo  that  when  he  fees  a  certain  reward  on  one 
hand,  and  nothing  but  difficulty  and  danger  on  the  other,  he  muft 
either  be  an  implacable  enemy  to  his  Prince,  or  a  very  extraordinary 
friend  to  you  indeed,  if  he  does  not  betray  the  fecret  [y].  In  fliort, 
confpirators  live  in  continual  diftruft,  fulpicion,  and  apprehenfion  of 
punishment,  which  muft  of  neceffity  difmay  them,  and  throw  a  damp 
upon  their  undertaking  [z]  :  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  Prince  is  fup- 

ported 

[*]  As  in  the  cafe  of  Volufius  Proculus,  who  being  discontented  that  he  had  received  no 
reward  for  the  murder  of  Agrippina,  feemed  very  denrous  to  revenge  himfelf :  and  yet  he 
went  and  betrayed  the  woman  to  Nero,  whom  he  had  trufted  with  all  his  fecret  malic* 
and  caufes  of  difguft  to  that  Prince.  "  Is  mulieri,  dum  merita  erga  Neronem  fua,  & 
quam  in  irritum  cecidiiTent,  aperit,  adjicitque  queftus,  &  deftinationem  vindi&se,  (i  fa- 
cultas  orireretur,  fpem  dedit  poffe  impelli.  Ergo  Epicharis  omnia  Scelcra  Principis  or- 
ditur;  accingeretur  modo,  riavaret  operam,  &  militum  acerrimos  duceret  in  partes,    ac 

digna  pretia  expe&aret Proculus  ea  quae  audierat  ad  Neronem  detulit."    Taciu. 

AnnaU  1 5. Mr.  de  la  Rochefoucault  very  well  fays  in  his  Memoires,  that  he  to  whom 

you  dtfclofe  your  fecret,  immediately  becomes  matter  of  your  liberty. 

[y]  See  Book  III.  Chap.  vi.  of  his  political  dijcourfes>  where  he  fays  pretty  much  the 
fame  thing. 

[%]  Tacitus,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  Annals,  enumerates  the  many  circumifances 
that  may  make  a  Confpiracy  prove  abortive.  As  firft,  the  hope  of  impunity ;  which  it 
always  an  impediment  te  great  defigns,  4<  impunitatis  cupido,  magnis  temper  conatihut, 

adverfa  : &  promifla  impunitas.— Secondly,  Hope  and  Fear.    c<  Spes  ae  metot**' 

Thirdly,  Delay.    "  Accendere  conjuratos,  lentitudinis  eorum  peruefa."    Fourthly,  The 
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ported  by  the  MajefVv  of  his  State,  and  the  affiftance  of  his  friends  and 
allies  [a]  •>  fo  that  if  he  has  likewife  the  affe&ions  of  his  people,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  that  any  man  fliould  be  mad  enough  to  think  of  con-  . 
ipiri«g  againft  him.  For  if  a  Confpirator  has  reafon  to  be  afraid  (as  it 
u  fa  ally  happens)  before  the  execution  of  his  defign ;  certainly  he  muft 
iiave  much  more  afterwards,  when  he  has  exafperated  the  people,  and 
left  hirafelf  no  refuge  to  fly  to.  Of  this  I  might  give  feveral  examples : 
but  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  one  only  which  happened  not  long  ago.. 
Hannfibal  Bentivoglio  (grandfather  of  the  prefent  Hannibal)  Prince  of 
Bologna,  having  been  murdered  by  the  Cannefchi  [A],  who  confpired 
againft  him,  the  people,  by  whom  the  Benrivogli  were  extremely 
beloved,  immediately  took  arms,  and  maflacred  all  the  family  of  tho 
Cannefchi*  Nay*  they  carried  their  affedion  ftill  higher  :  for  as  thero 
v*as  no  one  of  the  Uentivogli  left,  who  was  capable  of  governing  thct  t 
State  (Hannibal's  only  Sou  Giovanni,  then  being  but  an  infant)  [c]  the 
Boiognefc  having  information  that  a  baftard  of  that  family  then  lived 
at  Ffore&ce*  fent  Deputies  thither  to  demand  him,   though  he  was 

dread  of  being  betrayed,  «'  metus  proditionis."  Fifthly,  Jealoufy.  For  he  fays  that 
Bifo  refured  to  aflaffinate  Nero  at  his  Country-houfc  whither  he  often  retired,  left  either 
Sihmus  foould  be  advanced  to  the  throne,  or  the  Conful  Veftinus  fliould  take  it  into  his 
bead  to  reftore  public  Liberty,  or  perhaps  make  an  Emperor  to  ferve  his  own  turn. 
Sixthly,  Difcovery :  which  often  happens  upon  the  very  eve  of  execution,  "  pridie 
inGdiaruin."  Seventhly,  The  temptation  of  reward.  "  rraemia  perfidiae,  immenfa  pe- 
cunia  &  pote.ntia.°  The  hope  of  recompence,  as  well  as  the  fear  that  another  perfon 
fhould  run  away  with  it.  «*  Multos  adftttuTe  qui  eadem  viderint ;  nihil  profuturum  unius 
ftlentium ;  atpnemia  penes  unum  fore  qui  indicio  preeveniflet."  Befides  which,  there  is* 
another  iort  of  difcovery  that  proceeds  from  the  countenance,  which  often  betrays  what 
is  concealed  in  the  heart,  "  Ipfe  mseftus  &  magnae  cogitationis  manifeftus  erat." 
Eighthly,.  imprudence,,  for  inftance,  in  making  certain  preparations  before  Servants,  as 
whetting  a  dagger*  &c.  **  Pugionem  afperari  faxo,  &  in  mucronem  ardefcere  juffit;?' . 
whiab  nectfflartly  muft  occafjon  fupicion  of  fome  kind  :  "  arreptis  fufpicionibus  ex  con- 
fcquentibus."  Ninthly,  the  fight  of  the  rack,  &c.  "  Tormentorum  afpeclus,  ac  minx."  * 
Tenthly,,riie  perfuafion  which  confpirators  have,  that  fome  of  their  accomplices  have 
revealed  the  whole,  and  that  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  keep  filence  any  longer.  "^Cunda  jam. 
patefa&a  credens,  nee  ullum  iilentii  emolumentum,  edidit  caeteros/'  —  To  all  whtch,, 
we  may  add  Chance,  of  the  Accidents  which  happen  in  all  human  affairs.  The  Earl 
of  Leicefter  jnifcarried  in  his  defign  upon  Leyden,  only  becaufe  one  of  the  Confpirators 
having  been  arrefted  for  debt,  all  the  reft  ran  away,  out  of  a  belief  that  they,  were  be* 
trayed  by  fome  of  their  companions. 

1*J  "  Ilium  quidem,faid  Germanicus  to  the  Legions  that  had  mutinied  againft  Tiberius, 
fua  majeftas  ;  imperium  Romanum  casteri  exercitus  defendent ;"  after  he  had  firft  repre- 
fented  to  them,  that  Italy  and  the  Gauls  were  firmly  attached  to  Tiberius,  and  that  all 
the  reft  of  the  Empire  was  in  tranquility.     "  Italic  conienfum,  Galliarum  fideoi  extollit ; : 
nil  ufquam  turbid  um  aut  difcors,"     Tacit  Amah  r. 

fb]  A  famil  d  with  the  BentivogU  for, power,  at  Bologna,  in  theyeari^;. 

j  (fttah  tra  m/afte*  who  wm  in  fwadMing  deaths :  The  French. 

r  |L, an  infant  at  mrfi.     But  in  the  fixth  Book  of  his  Hiftory 

I        >  %  Ik-  was  then  fix  years  old.    The  difference  however  knot; 
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commonly  reputed  the  ^  Soil  «of  'ah  Artificer,  and  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  their  City,- till  Giovanni  wa'S  old  enough  to  take  thd  reins  into 
his  own  hands  [^].— — I  fay  then,  that  a  Prince,  whofe  Subje'dts  are 
well  affefted  to  him,  ha$  no  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  Confpiracies ;  but 
if  he  is  hated  by  them,  he  has  every  thing  to  fear  from  every  body  : 
all  wife  Princes  therefore,  and  well  govern'd  States,  have  made  it  their 
chief  care  to  content  the  common  people,  and  not  to  drive  their  No- 
bility tovdefpair.  •  * 

;  Amongft  the  beft  governed  Kingdoms  in  thefe  times,  France  is  the 
principal  [e]  ;  for  there  are  many  excellent  Laws  and  inftitutions  efta- 
blifhed  in  that?  Monarchy,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  King,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Subject,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  [/]: 
Thofe  that  modelled  the  polity  of  France,  well  knew  the  infolence 
and  ambition  of  the  Grandees,  and  of  confequence  the  neceffity  of 
curbing  it ;  but  as  they  judged  it  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fecure 
them  from  the  rage  of  the  Commonalty,  who  both  feared  and  hated 
them,  they  found  it  the  beft  way  to  excufe  the  King  from  interfering 
in  the  matter;  that  fo  he  might  neither  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
Grandees,  by  feeming  to  favour  the  people,  nor  that  of  the  people,  by 
inclining  to  the  Grandees :  upon  which  account,  they  fet  up  a  third 
power,  which  might  reprefs  the  Nobility,  and  defend  the  people, 
without  bringing  any  odium  upon  the  King,  either  from  one  fide  or 
the  other.  And  as  nothing  could  be  more  wifely  concerted  than  this 
Inftitution,  nor  better  calculated  for  the  fafety.  both  of  the  King's  own 
perfon,  and  the  Kingdom  in  general,  we  may  deduce  another  rule 
from  hence,  viz.  4<  that  Princes  ought  to  referve  the  diftribution  of 
favours  to  themfelves,  but  to  leave  punifhments,  and  fuch  matters  as 
may  create  hatred  and  difguft,  to  the  adminiftration  of  others  [g]  :" 
and  I  fay  further,  that  a  Prince  fhould  cherifh  and  fupport  the  Nobility, 
but  not  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  himfelf  odious  to  the  people. 

Many  perhaps,  who  confidex  the  lives  and  deaths  of  feveral  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  will  be  inclined  to  think  they  afford  examples  that 

[d]  He  was  natural  Son  of  one  Hercules  Bentivoglio,  coufin  to  Hannibal :  his  name 
was  Santi,  and  he  patted  for  the  Son  of  Agnolo  Cafcefe,  a  wool-comber.  Machiavel% 
ibid,  where  he  adds,  that  Santi  behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bologna,  that,  though  moft  of  his  Predeceflbrs  had  been  murdered  by  their 
enemies,  he,  on  the  contrary,  lived  all  his  days  in  great  honour,  and  died  a  natural 
death, 

[e]  "  The  French,  (fays  he,  in  his  political difcourfes,  Book  III.  Chap,  ii.)  are  more 
obedient  to  the  Laws  of -their  Country,  than  any  other  nation/' 

[f]  The  Parliament  of  Paris  is  here-  meant,  which  gives  life  and  motion  to  all  the 
other  Parliaments  in  France.  ;  . 

1&  J  ."  y»ro  Prin^ipi,  ubi  paenarjiip  xcs  eft  (fays  Xenophbn)  aliis  id  delegaadum  ;  ubi, 
pramiorum  aut  munerum,  ipfi  abeundum." 

feem 
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fcem  to  invalidate  my  opinions  :  as  fome  of  them  were  depofed,  and 
others  murdered  by  the  hands  of  confpirators ;  whofe  conduit  yet  was 
great  and  noble,  and  their  actions  magnanimous.  In  anfwer  to  this 
objection,  I  will  examine  the  qualifications  of  thofe  Emperors,  and 
fhew,  that  their  ruin  was  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  caufes  1  have 
already  affigned  :  for  which  purpofe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  fome 
notice  of  fuch  things  as  feem  moft  remarkable  in  the  occurrences  of 
thofe  times.  And  here,  let  the  examples  of  the  nine  following  Em- 
perors fuffice,  who  immediately  fucceeded  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Philo- 
sopher, viz.  of  his  Son  Commodus,  Pertinax,  Julian,  Severus,  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla  his  Son,  Macrinus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and 
Maximin.  ■  We  muft  obferve  then  in  the  firft  place,  that  though 
other  Princes,  for  the  moft  part,  have  no  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with, 
but  the  ambition  of  their  Nobility,  and  the  infolence  of  the  Commo- 
nalty, the  Roman  Emperors  had  a  third  obftacle  to  furmount,  that  is, 
the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  Soldiery,  which  was  the  ruin  of  feveral 
of  thofe  Princes  -,  it  being  almoft  impoffible  to  pleafe  both  the  Soldiery 
and  the  people  :  for  as  the  latter  love  eafe  and  quiet,  they  naturally 
defire  a  mild  and  pacific  Prince  to  reign  over  them  ;  but  the  former 
always  wifh  for  one  of.  a  fierce  and  rapacious  difpofition,  and  inclined 
to  war  [h]  :  which  qualities  they  would  have  him  exercife  upon  the 
people,  in  order  to  increafe  their  pay,  and  fatiate  their  avarice  and 
cruelty  at  the  expence  of  therr  fellow-fubje&s.  From  hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  thofe  Emperors,  who  were  neither  fo  inclined  by  nature,  nor 
cared  to  affume  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  not  being  able  to 
keep  either  the  people  or  the  Soldiery  in  due  fubjedtion,  were  always 
ruined.  Moft  of-  them  indeed,  efpecially  thofe  that  were  advanced  to 
the  throne  from  a  private  condition,  being  aware  of  this  difficulty,  en- 
deavoured to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  army,  and  made  but  little 
account  of  the  favour  of  the  people.  In  which  they  were  certainly 
right,  as  there  was  a  neceffity  for  ading  in  that  manner :  for  if  a  Prince 
cannot  avoid  being  hated,  either  by  one  fide  or  the  other,  he  fhould 
endeavour,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  generality 

[A]  "  Erant  quos  memoria  Ncronis  ac  defiderium  prioris  Kcentiae  accenderet."  Tacit. 
HtJI.  1.  "  Neque  exercitus,  aut  legates  ac  duces  magna  ex  parte  luxus,  egeftatis,  fcele- 
rum,  fibi  confcios,  nifi  pollutum  obftri&umque  mentis  fuis  Principem  paffuros.".  HiJI.  2. 
Galba  loft  the  Empire,  and  his  life  too,  by  faying,  c<  he  would  not  buy  the  affeflions  of 
the  Soldiery  :"  <c  legi  a  fe  militem  non  emi.  "  tiift.  1  ;  and  by  treating  thofe  with  too 
much  rigour,  who  had  been  long  unaccuftomed  to  the  feverity  of  the  ancient  military 
difcipline,  and  ufed  to  be  indulged  by  Nero  in  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs.  "  Nocuit 
antiquus  rigor  &  nimia  feveritas,  cui  jam  pares  non  fumus."  And  in  another  place,  he" 
fays,  "  Scveritas  ejus  angebat  coafpc mantes  vctcrem  difcipli/iam  atque  ita  quatuordecim 
annos  a  Nerone  aiTuefaflos,  ut  baud  minus  vitia  Principum  amarent,  quam  olim  virtutes 
ve^ebantur.,,    Hi/I*  1. 
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of  the  people :  but  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  he  ought  to  ufc  ill  meant 
to  fecure  the  affections  of  the  Wronger  party. 

Thofc  Emperors  therefore  who  were  exalted  to  the  Sovereignty  from 
*  private  condition,  and  flood  in  need  of  extraordinary  fupport*  chofe 
rather  to  adhere  to  the  Soldiery  than  the  people ;  which  turned  to  their 
advantage  or  difadvantage,  according  to  the  degree  of  reputation  they 
had  amongft  them.  Hence  it  happened  that  Pertinax,  and  Alexander, 
being  Princes  of  great  moderation  and  clemency,  lovers  of  Juftice,  ene- 
mies to  violence,  humane  and  benevolent*  both  came  to  unfortunate 
ends.  Marcus  Aurelius,  indeed,  lived  and  died  in  peace  and  honour, 
becaufe  he  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  by  right  of  inheritance,  without 
being  obliged  either  to  the  Soldiery  or  the  people:  and  as  he  had  many 
excellent  qualities,  which  afterwards  made  him  revered,  he  kept  them 
both  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  was 
never  either  hated  or  defpifed  by  them.  But  Fertinax  was  murdered 
before  he  had  reigned  three  months :  for  the  Soldiery  having  been  ufed 
to  live  licentioufly  under  Commodus,  could  not  brook  the  reformation 
which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  amongft  them :  befides,  as  he  had 
been  chofen  Emperor  againft  their  will,  and  was  an  old  man,  he  became 
both  odious  and  contemptible  [/].  It  mud  be  obferved  then,  that 

hatred  may  be  incurred  by  good  adbns,  as  well  as  by  the  contrary  [£}  * 
and  therefore  a  Prince,  who  would  fupport  his  State  and  authority,  i* 
often  under  a  neceffity  of  doing  evil,  as  I  have  faid  before :  for  it  the 
•  Arongeft  party  be  corrupt  (whether  it  is  the  people,  or  the  army,  or 
the  Nobility)  and  he  has  occafion  for  their  affiftance  to  maintain  his 
dignity,  he  muft  comply  with  their  difpofition,  and  indulge  them  :  and 
in  that  cafe,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  be  good*  becaufe  it  would  be  his 

ruin As  to  Alexander  [/},  he  was  a  Prince  of  fo  much  goodnefe 

and  equity,  that  amongft  his  other  praifes,  it  is  related,  that  during  a 
reign  of  fourteen  years,  not  fo  much  as  one  man  was  put  to  death 

[  i  ]  Old  age  often  makes  Princes  become  defpicable.  "  Ipfa  aetas  Galbae  &  irrrifui 
&  faftidio  erat  affuetis  juventae  Neronis.  "  Tacit.  Hift.  J,  either  becaufe  they  are  then 
kfs  enterprising,  «  reputante  Tiberio  extremam  artatem :"  Annul.  6.  or  becaufe  their 
enemies  think  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves,  "  Artabanus  fene&utem 
Tiberii  ut  inermemrdefpiciens.M  ibid,  or  that  they  look  upon  them  as  defultory  and  in- 
constant, c*  ftuxam  fenio  mentem  obje&ando."  ibid.  Befides,  old  age  often  obliges  them 
to  fufiei  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  others.  u  Ipvalidum  fenem,  odio  flagitiorum  onera- 
turn,  contemptu  inertias  deftruebant."  Hift.  i.  and  thofc  that  ferve  them  towards  the 
hitter  end  of  their  reign,  make  hafte  to  enrich  themfelves  by  all  manner  of  rapine  and 
oppreffion*  C€  Afferebant  venalia  cun&a  praepotentes  liberti  ->  fervorum  manus  fubitis 
avidae,  &  tanquam  apud  fenem  feftinantes,"  efpecially  as  they  ftand  in  but  little  awe  of 
Jo  helplefs  a  Matter,  "  cum  apud  iofirmum  &  crcdulum  miaore  mctu,  &  majpre  praemia 
peccaretur,  Hift.  1. 

[£]  €C  Et  quia  moribus  ipforum  alieaa,  pcrinde  odium  pravis  &  honeftis.'*   Taciu 

Jnnal.  2* 
[I I  Alexander  Severn*. 

without 
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without  a  fair  trial :  neverthelcfs,  as  he  was  accounted  effeminate,  and 
fufFered  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  his  Mother,  he  fell  into  iuch  a 
degree  of  contempt,  that  the  army  confpired  againft  him,  and  killed 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  conduit  of  Commodus, 
Severus,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Maximin,  we  (hall  find  that  they 
were  all  exceeding  cruel  and  rapacious,  and  committed  every  kind  of 
outrage  and  violence  upon  the  people,  in  order  to  feed  the  avarice  of 
their  Soldiers :  and  yet  they  all  died  miferably,  except  Severus  [/*], 
whofe  reign  was  happy.  For  though  he  grievQufly  opprefied  his  Sub- 
jeds,  yet  his  courage  and  other  virtues  were  fo  eminent,  that  he  was 
not  only  admired  by  the  people,  but  revered  and  beloved  by  the  Sol- 
diery. And  as  his  a&iona  were  great,  considering  he  was  a  new  Prince, 
I  will  briefly  {hew  in  what  manner  he  adted  both  the  Fox  and  the 
Lion  ;  the  qualities  of  which  two  animals,  as  I  faid  before,  and  now 
iky  again,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  Princes.  ■!  Severus  observing  the 
indolence  of  the  Emperor  Julian  [0],  prevailed  upon  the  army  which 
Jbe  commanded  in  JUyria,  to  march  to  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Pertinax,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Pretorian  guards  : 
and  under  this  pretence,  without  (bearing  in  any  wife  to  afpire  to  the 
Empire,  he  immediately  began  his  march  towards  that  City,  which  he 
profecuted  with  fueb  expedition,  that  be  arrived  in  Italy  before  they 
fcad  any  notice  there  of  his  quitting  Illyrk.  As  &Qn  as  he  entered 
Rome,  he  eaufed  Julian  to  be  put  to  death  {0],  and  himfelf  to  be 
elected  Emperor  by  the  Senators,  who  durft  not  refufe  their  compliance, 
But  after  this,  he  had  ftill  two  difficulties  to  furmount  before  he  could 
make  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  whole  Empire ;  one  in  Alia,  where  Pe- 
&ewuus  Niger  was  declared  Emperor  by  the  army  under  his  Command 
in  thofe  parts;  and. the  other  in  the  Weft  [/>],  where  Clodius  Albinus 
was  likewife  his  competitor.  But  as  he  thought  he  was  not  a  match 
for  them  both  at  once,  he  refolved  to  proceed  openly,  and  by  force, 


Septimius  Severus. 

Didius  Julianus. 

"  Scelus,  cujos  ultor  eft  quifquis  fucceffit."  Tacit.  Hift.  I.  iC  Omnes  conquiri  ic 
interfici  juffit,  non  bonore  Gsflbse,  fed  tradito  Principibus  more,  in  munimentum  ad 
prsefens,  in  pofterum  ultioneop."  ibid.  It  is  cuftooiary  with  Princes  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  predeceflor  ;  not  out  of  any  regard  to  him,  but  to  fecure  themfelves.  Thus 
Claudius  caufed  C  here  as  ar\d  Lupus,  who  had  killed  Caligula,  to  be  put  to  death,  though 
that  event  was  the  occafion  of  his  mounting  the  throne,  Vitellius  punched  all  thofe  with 
death*  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Galba  and  Pifo  j  and  Epaphroditus  was 
fentenced  to  die  by  Domitian,  for  affifting  Nero  to  kill  himfelf  5  though  Nero  had  beeh 
condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  ordered 
his  Sifter-in-law,  Bianca  Capella,  to  be  put  to  death  for  poifoning  Francis  her  hufband, 
the  late  Grand  Duke. 
[p]  In  France. 

4  N   2  againft 


w 
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againft  Niger $  whilfthe  endeavoured  to  cojole  and  circumvent  Albinus 
by  other  means.  For  this  purpofe,  he  wrote*  ta  the  latter,  that  though 
he  had  been  eledted  Emperor  by  the  Senate,,  he  was  willing  to  fhare 
that  dignity  with  him,  and  that  he  fhould  likewife  (as  the  Senate  had 
fo  concluded)  be  called  Caefar,  and  acknowledged  as  his  Collegue :  all 
which  Albinus  was  fimple  enough  to  believe.  But  after  Severus  had 
not  only  vanquiftied  Niger,  but  put  him  to  death,  and  fettled  the  affairs 
of  the  Eaft  in  peace,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  complained  in 
the  Senate  that  Albinus,  forgetting  the  favours  he  had  fo  lately  received, 
'had  treacheroufly  endeavoured  to  get  him  murdered :  upon  which 
account,  he  faid,  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  punifh  him  for  his  ingra- 
titude. And  this  he  did  effectually ;  for  be  marched  into  France  againft 
him,  and  there  deprived  him  both  of  his  fhare  in  the  Empire,  and  his 
Kfe  at  the  fame  time. 

If  then  we  ftri&ly  examine  the  actions  of  this  Prince,  we  fliall  find 
him  as  fierce  as  a  Lion,  and  as  fubtle  as  a  Fox,  feared  and  reverenced 
by  the  people,  without  being  hated  by  the  Soldiery :  and  it  will  not 
feem  any  longer  ftrange,  that  a  new  man  fhduld  be  able  to  maintain 
fo  large  an  Empire,  when  it  is  confidered,'  that  his  great  reputation 
always  fecured  him  from  the  hatred  which  his  Subjects  might  other- 
wife  have  conceived  againft  him,    on  account  of  his  rapacious  and 

oppreflive  difpofition. -His  Son  Antoninus  Garacalla  was  likewife  a 

^great  man,  and  had  many  excellent  qualifications,  which  made  him 
admired  by  the  people,  and  efteemed  by  his  Soldiers :  for  he  was  of 
a  warlike  turn,  patient  of  hardfhips  and  fatigue,  an  enemy  to  delicacy 
and  felf-indulgence  of  every  kind,  which  highly  recommended  him  to  the 
army.  Neverthelefs,  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  his  nature  were  fucb, 
that  at  different  times  he  butchered  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  :  fothat  he  became  odious 
to  the  whole  World,  and  began  to  be  feared  even  by  thofe  that  were 
about  his  perfon,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  killed  by  a  Centurion 

in  the  midft  of  his  army. -From  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is 

not  in  the  power  of  any  Prince  to  efcape  fuch  aflaffinations  as  proceed 
from  an  obftinate  and  determined  refolution  :  for  he  that  defpifes  his 
own  life,  has  always  that  of  another  in  his  power  [q].  But  a  Prince 
has  the  lefs  occafion  to  be  apprehcnfive  of  thefe  accidents,    becaufe 

[  <l  ]  u  Quifquis  vitam  fuam  contemnit,  tuae  dominus  eft."  Stnec.  Epift.  4.  "  Pcri- 
culum  ex  fingulis,  (faid  Vefpafian  to  thofe  that  exhorted  him  to  feize  upon  the  Empire) 
quid  enim  profuturas  cohortes,  fi  unus  alterque,  praefenti  facinore,  paratum  ex  diverfo 
premium  petit  ?  Facilius  univerfos  impelli  quam  fingulos  vitari."  Hijl.  2.  that  is, 
"  Every  private  Soldier  is  to  be  feared  ;  for  of  what  fcrvice  will  Legions  be  againft  two 
or  three  refolute  men,  that  are  tempted  by  a  great  reward  I  it  is  eafier  to  corrupt  a  whole 
army,  than  to  guard  againft  the  Stroke  of  an  alTaffin." 

they 
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they  arc  exceeding  rare  [r] :  he  fhould  take  particular  care  however, 
not  to  do  any  grievous  injury  to  any  of  his  Officers,  or  fuch  as  are  im- 
mediately employed  under  him,  as  Garacalla  did,  who  ftill  kept  a  Cen- 
turion in  his  body-guard,  after  he  had  put  his  brother  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  and  daily  threatened  to  ferve  the  man  himfeif  in  the  fame 
manner;  which  was  a  piece  of  rafhnefs  and  inconfideration,  that  proved 
his  ruin,  a*  might  well  be  expedled. 

Let  us- in  the  next  place,  enquire  into  the  merits  of  Commodus,  who 
might  eafily  have  kept  poffeffion  of  an  Empire,  to  which  he  fucceeded 
by  hereditary  right,  as  Son  to  Marcus  Aurelius :  for  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  follow  the  fteps  of  his  father,  in  order  to  recommend  himfeif 
both  to  the  people  and  the  army :  but  as  he  was  of  a  cruel  and  brutal 
difpofition,  he  indulged  his  Soldiers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  made  them 
licentious,  that  fo  he  might  the  more  effe&ually  plunder  his  Subjects.. 
Befides,  he  took  fo  little  care  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  that  he  often 
fought  with  common  Gladiators  upon  a  public  Stage,  and  did  fo  many 
other  things,  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  Majefty,  that  he  foon  became 
vile  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  ot  the  Soldiery :  fo  that  being  defpifed 
by  them,  and  hated  by  the  people,  they  joined  in  a  confpiracy,  and 
killed  him. 

It  now  only  remains  to  confider  the  charadter  of  Maximin. 

After  the  Soldiery  had  difpatched  Alexander,  becaufe  they  thought  him 
too  effeminate  (as  I  have  already  faid)  they  fet  up  Maximin  in  his  room* 
ifrho  was  a  great  warrior :  but  as  he  likewife  became  odious  and  con- 
temptible, he  did  not  long  fupport  himfeif  in  the  Empire  \f].  The 
bafenefs  of  his  extradtion  expofed  him  to  contempt,  and  raifed  a  general 
indignation  againft  him  5  for  every  body  knew  that  he  had  been  a  hog- 
driver  in  Thrace  :  and  the  cruelties  which  his  Lieutenants  exercifed  both 
at  Rome,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  before  he  came  thither 
to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  gave  people  fufficient  reafon 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  Savage  and  blood-thirfty  Tyrant.  So  that  every 
one  being  either  filled  with  difdain  at  the  vilenefs  of  his  birth,  or 
(hocked  with  the  report  of  his  cruelties*  Africa  in  the  firft  place,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  con* 
fpired  againft  him  :  in  which  they  were  feconded  by  his  own  Soldiers, 
who  being  tired  out  with  the  hardfhips  of  a  long  and  unfuccefsful  fiege 
before  Aquileia,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  barbarities,  were  en- 
couraged, when  they  faw  how  generally  he  was  hated,  to  fall  upon  him 
and  kill  him  [;]. 

Khali 

[  r  1  Except  in  France. 
[/"]  A  little  above  two  years. 

[  t  ]  This  Prince  was  of  a  gigantic  Stature,  and  fuch  a  glotton,  that  it  is  (aid  he  would         { 
eat  forty  pounds  of  meat,  and  drink  eight  bottles  of  wine  in  a  day.    He  became  *-fc  * 
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I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  Heliogabalus  (VJ,  Macrinus  [#],  or  Julian  [y]9 
who  being  all  effeminate  and  contemptible  perfons,  were  loon  pulled 
down  :  but  before  I  conclude  this  difcourfe,  I  muft  add,  that  the 
Princes  of  our  times  are  under  no  neceffity  of  gratifying  the  Soldiery 
in  their  refpc&ive  governments,  by  fuch  extraordinary  means :  for 
though  they  ought  not  to  be  altogether  neglcded,  yet  no  danger  is  now 
to  be  apprehended  from  them,  which  may  not  eafily  be  remedied  ; 
fince  the  armies  of  Princes  are  not  kept  together  in  one  body  at  prefcnt, 
nor  fuffered  to  continue  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  in  the  fame  Govern- 
ments and  Provinces,  as  thofe  of  the  Roman  Emperors  were  ;  who 
therefore  were  obliged  to  favour  the  Soldiery  rather  than  the  people, 
becaufe  they  had  more  power  in  their  hand6  (Vj.     But  at  this  time  of 

monfter  of  cruelty,  that  he  was  called  the  Cyclops,  the  Bufiris,  the  Sciron,  Phalanx 
Typhon,  and  Gvges  of  his  age.  He  crucified  many  people  ;  others  he  buried  alive  m 
the  (kins  of  beafts;  fome  he  expofed  to  Lions,  ana  other  wildbeafts;  and  others  he 
caufed  to  be  cudgelled  to  death,  without  ever  (hewing  the  kaft  compaffioru  The  Senate 
at  laft  declared  him  a  public  enemy,  at  which  he  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  had  well  niidk 
killed  his  Son,  whom  he  had  made  his  partner  in  the  Empire.  His  Soldiers  likewife 
being  wearied  out  with  his  inhumanities,  cut  off  both  him  and  his  Son,  at  the  Siege  of 
Aquileia,  and  fent  their  heads  to  Rome,  after  they  had  given  their  bodies  to  wild  beaftt. 
His  fon  was  faid  to  have  nothing  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  rather  j  but  they  were 
fo  thoroughly  exafperated,  that  they  were  determined  to  leave  none  of  the  family  alive. 
Orofius.  9 

[u]  This  Emneror  was  fo  abominably  vicious  and  luxurious,  that  he  was  called  the 
Roman  Sardanapalus :  when  he  was  near  the  Sea,  be  would  eat  nothing  hut  fowls  fraoi 
the  remoteft  mountains j  and  when  he  was  the  farthefl  from  it,  he  would  feaft  upon  nothing 
but  Sea-fuli.  He  fed  his  lamps  with  balfarn,  and  his  fUh-ponds  with  fcented  water,  fife 
was  extravagantly  lavifh  of  his  treafures,  expofed  all  honours  and  offices  to  public  fale, 
and  ufuiped  an  uncontroullable  power  both  to  himfelf  and  his  Servants.  His  two  Coach- 
men, Protogenes  and  Gordius,  were  his  chief  companions  and  fellow-debauchees.  At 
lad  he  became  fo  hateful  to  his  own  guard,  that  both  he  and  his  mother  were  killed  in 
the  camp,  and  their  bodies,  after  a  thoufand  indignities  from  the  populace,  firft  thrown 
into  the  common  Sewer,  and  afterwards  into  the  Tiber,  after  a  reign  of  near  four  years: 
He  was  but  eighteen,  or  (as  fome  fay)  but  twenty-two  years  oM  at  moft ;  yet  he  had  been 
guilty  of  all  manner  of  vices  and  villainies,  and  fuch  other  enormities,  as  would  make 
thofe  blufh  that  read  his  Hiftory.     Aurelius  Viftor. 

[x]  Macrinus  was  of  a  very  mean  birth  :  but  fortune  raifed  him  by  degrees  ;  having 
been  a  fencer,  a  huntfman,  a  Scrivener,  an  Attorney-general,  and  a  Captain  of  the 
guards.  His  cruelty  made  him  odious  to  the  Soldiery,  by  whom  he  had  been  eleded 
Emperor :  So  that  they  put  him  to  a  violent  death,  after  he  had  reigned  a  little  above  a 
year.     Julius  Capitolinus. 

[y]  This  Julian  was  of  fo  mean  and  niggardly  a  difpofition,  that  he  made  a  little  pig 
and  a  leveret,  which  were  fent  him  of  a  preient,  ferve  htm  for  three  Suppers,  dining  every 
day  in  the  mean  time,  on  a  few  herbs  and  garden  fluff.  When  Septimius  Severuscame  to 
Rome,  he  privately  hanged  him  in  the  moft  retired  place  of  the  imperial  palace.  Viftor 
Am  el. 

[z]  Witnefs  the  Legions  in  Germany,  who  boafted  that  they  had  the  Empire  in  their 
own  hands.  "  Sua  in  manu  fitam  rem  Romanam,  fuis  vi&oriis  augeri  Rempublicam,  in 
fuum  cognomentum  adfcifci'  Imperatores."  Tacit.  AtsnaU  1.  "  Evulgato  Imperii  arcano, 
pofle  Principem  alibi  quam  Romae  fieri*"  Hi/1,  i.  "  Et  poffe  ab  excrcitu  Principem 
fieri", 

day, 
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day,  it  is  the  intercft  oif  all  Princes  to  court  and  carefs  the  people,  as 
they  are  now  more  powerful  than  the  Soldiery.  I  except  the  Grand 
Signior  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt :  becaufe  the  former  conftantly  keeps 
about  twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  thoufand  horfe-guards,  about  his. 
perfon,  upon  which  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  his  Empire  entirely 
depend.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  therefore,  to  fecure  their  afFedtion 
at  all  events,  in  .preference  to  that  of  the  people  :  and  the  Sultan  being 
in  the  fame  fituation,  ought  likewife  to  regulate  his  condudt  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  fhould  alio  be  obferved,  that  the  Government  of  the  Sul- 
tans, is  different  from  all  other  Principalities,  except  the  Roman  Pon- 
tificate, to  which  it  bears  fome  fort  of  refemblance :  for  the  children 
of  the  deceafed  Prince  do  not  fucceed  to  the  Empire,  but  fuch  as  are 
chofen  by  particular  perfons,  who  are  vefted  with  the  power  of  eledtion. 
And  this  cuftom  being  very  ancient,  the  Government  cannot  be  called 
a  new  one,  nor  is  it  fubjeft  to  any  of  thofe  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niencies  that  are  incident  to  fuch  States:  becaufe,  though  the  Perfon 
of  the  Prince  is  new,  yet  the  order  and  confutation  of  government 
bating  been  long  eftabltfhed,  he  is  received  as  if  he  bad  an  hereditary 
right  to  it. 

Ait  to  return  to  my  fubjed.  ——Whoever  maturely  confiders  what 
I  have  faid  upon  this  matter,  will  find,  that  the  ruin  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Emperors  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  making  themfelves 
either  odious  or  contemptible ;  and  be  able  to  judge  from  whence  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  part  of  them  taking  one  courfe,  and  part  another 
that  was  very  different,  fome  of  both  forts  fucceeded,  and  others  came 
to  unfortunate  ends.  For  as  Pertinax  and  Alexander  were  new  Princes, 
they  found  it  not  only  in  vain,  but  pernicious,  to  imitate  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  who  fucceeded  to  the  Empire-by  right  of  inheritance.  In  like 
manner,  Caracalla,  Commodus,  and  Maximin  were  undone,  by  pre- 
tending to  follow  the  fteps  of  Severus 5  becaufe  they  had  not  abilities  equal 
to  their  pattern.  — —  A  new  Prince  therefore  cannot  come  up  to  the 
example  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  nor  will  he  have  occafion  to  follow  that 
of  Severus  in  all  refpe&s :  but  he  ought  to  imitate  the  latter  in  fuch 
things  as  are  neceflary  to  cftablifh  himfelf  in  his  dominion ;  and  the 
former,  in  thofe  that  may  enable  him  to  maintain  it  with  reputation, 
when  he  is  fo  eftablifhed* 
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E  X  A  M  E  N.      CHAP.    XIX, 

TH  E  rage  of  Syftems  is  a  Species  of  madnefs  not  peculiar  to 
Philofophers  only :  Politicians  are  likcwife  infedted  with  it ;  and 
Machiavel  in  particular.  He  endeavours  to  prove,  that  a  Prince  ought 
to  be  wicked  and  knavifh  :  thefe  are  the  Sacramental  parts  of  his  Reli- 
gion. He  is  as  great  a  Monfter  as  Hercules  ever  deftroyed,  though 
not  fo  ftrong ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  occafioa  for  a  club  like  his 
to  demolifh  him.  For  what  can  be  more  fuitable,  more  natural,  and 
neceffary  to  Princes,  than  equity  and  goodncfs  ?  ■  But  why  fhould 
we  throw  away  arguments  to  prove  this  ?  the  Politician  fufficiently  be- 
wilders and  confutes  himfelf  by  aflerting  the  contrary.  For  in  laying 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  Prince,  who  is  lawfully  fettled  upon  his  throne, 
ought  to  be  cruel  and  perfidious,  he  only  inftrudts  him  how, to  ruin 
himfelf:  and  in  recommending  the  practice  of  thefe  vices  to'onawho 
has  advanced  himfelf  to  Royalty,  in  order  to  eftabliih  his  ufurpatjo?* 
he  gives  him  fuch  advice,  as  will  necelTarily  excite  all  Sovereigns .  and 
Republics  to  rife  in  arms  againft  him  :  for  how  can  any  private  man 
exalt  himfelf  to  Sovereignty,  without  difpoffeffing  foaie  rightful  Prince 
or  Republic  of  their  dominions  ?  and  what  Prince  would  not  endeavour 
to  prevent  fuch  an  attempt  ?  If  Machiavel  had  compofed  a  Syftem  of 
Villainy  for  the  pra&ice  of  Highwaymen  only,  he  would  not  have  been 
fo  blame-worthy. 

I  (hall  take  fome  notice,  however,  of  his  manner  of  reafoning,  in 

this  Chapter. He  fays,  that  a  Prince  makes  himfelf  odious  to  his 

fubjedts,  chiefly  by  unjuftly  feizing  upon  their  properties,  or  violating 
the  challity  of  their  wives  or  daughters.  It  is  certain,  that  a  rapacious, 
unjuft,  violent,  and  cruel  Prince,  will  always  be  detefted  by  his  people: 
but  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  in  regard  to  Gallantry.  Julius  Cafar,  who 
was  faid  to  be  every  man's  woman,  and  every  woman's  man,  Lewis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  Auguftus  the  late  King  of  Poland,  were  all 
extremely  addi&ed  to  women ;  yet  they  were  not  hated  upon  the  ac- 
count of  their  amours  :  and  if  Caefar  was  aflaffinated,  if  the  Patriots 
of  Rome  plunged  their  daggers  into  his  heart,  it  was  becaufe  he  was 
an  Ufurper,  and  not  the  effeit  of  an  amorous  difpofition.  The  ex- 
pulfion  of  Kings  at  Rome,  occafioned  by  the  outrage  committed  upon 
Lucretia,  may  be  alledged  perhaps  in  confirmation  of  Machiavel's  po- 
rtion. In  anfwer  to  which,  I  fay,  that  it  was  not  young  Tarquin's 
paflion  for  Lucretia,  but  his  violent  manner  of  gratifying  it,  which 
caufed  that  revolution  :  for  as  that  adt  of  violence  awakened  the  re- 
membrance of  other  enormities  which  the  Tarquins  had  been  guilty  of, 
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jhe  Romans  thttrdttermifted  to  take  that  opportunity  of  revenge :  if  yet 
"the  Story  of  Lucretia  be  true.'  I  do  not  fay  this  by  way  of  excufe 
£w  gallantry  in  Princes ;  for  it  is  morally  evil  in  itfelf :  I  am  only  en- 
deavouring to  fhew  that  it  does  not  make  them  odious.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  pardonable  weaknefs  in  good  Princes,  provided  it  is  not 
attended  with  violence  and  injuftice.  A  man  may  be  fuch  a  Lover  as 
Lewis  XIV,  Charle*  IL  of  England,  or  Auguftus  of  Poland :  [but  he 
jnuft  not  violate  Lucpetiafc,  nor  kill  Pompeys,  nor  murder  Uriahs]  [a]. 

In  the  next  place,  'the  PfcKtidiad  feems  guilty  of  a  flat  contradiction. 
■  ■'"  He  fays; : "  that  a  Prinfce  fliould  make  himfelf  beloved  by  his 
Subjects,  in  order  to  ^avoid  the  danger  of  Confpiracies  :"  but  in  the 
Seventeenth  Chapter,  he  affirtns,  tl  that  it  ought  to  be  the  chief  care 
of  a  Prince,  to  make  hknitif  feared,  and  to  truft  to  what  depends  upon 

Jiimfelf  alone,  <  not  updn  the  tapriceof -the  people." Now  which 

of  the  two  is  the  Author's'  red  opinion  ?  He  fpeaks  in  the  language  of 
an  Oracle,  ami  is  fa  ambiguous,  that  he  may  be  interpreted  as  one 
pleafes :  bat  let  it  be  obferved,  by  the  bye,  that  the  language  of  Oracles 
is  the  language  of  Knaves.— I  would  fay  in  general  upon  this  occa- 
£od,  that  confpiracies  and  aflaffinations  are  now  very  rare  in  the  world, 
and  Princes  are  pretty  fafe  in  that  refpeft.  Such  crimes  are  worn  out, 
they  are  gone  out  of  fafhion,  and  Machiavel  himfelf  afligns  very  good 
reafons  for  it  Nothing  but  Fanaticifm  can  revive  fo  dreadful  a  fpecies 
of  wickednlefs  in  the  world. 

What  Machiavel  fays  in  relation  to  Confpiracies,  is  certainly  very  juft 
and  true,  though  it  feems  to  come  awkwardly  out  of  his  mouth.  "  A 
Confpirator,  fays  he,  is  perpetually  haunted  with  apprehenfions  of  the 
punishment  which  hangs  over  his  head :  but  a  Prince  is  fupported  by 
the  Majefty  of  his  State,  and  the  authority  of  the  Laws/'  Methinks 
the  Politician  feems  to  fpeak  here  with  a  very  bad  grace  of  Laws, 
whofe  fole  endeavour  is  to  inculcate  felf-intereft,  cruelty,  defpotifm, 
and  ufurpation "[£].'  Yet  he  advifes  Princes  to  make  themfclves  be- 
loved, and  to  proceed  with  caution  upon  the  abovementioned  account, 
and  to  fecure  the  affe&ions  both  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty, 
And  without  doubt  he  has  reafon  on  his  fide,  when  he  counfels  them 
to  throw  the  weight  of  fiich  things  upon  others,  as  may  make  them- 
fclves odious  to  either  of  thofe  Eftates,  by  cftablifhing  another  Jurif- 
didion  to  mediate  betwixt  the  people  arid  the  Grandees,  and  to  decide 
their  differences.     For  this  purpofe,   he  propofes  the  government  of 

{a  ]  The  firft  Edition  fays  here,  "  mais  il  ne  faut  imitcr  ni  Neron,  ni  David." 
[  *  ]  What  follows  is  in  the  firft  Edition,  but  cut  off  here  in  the  fecond.    "  Machiavel 
fait  comme  les  Proteftans  ;  ils  fe  fervent  des  argumens  des  incredules  pour  combattre  la 
Tranfubftantiation  des  Catholiques,  &  ils  fe  fervent  des  memes  argumens  dont  les  Catho- 
]iques  foutiennent  la  Tranfubftantiation,  pour  combattre  les  incredules." 
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Fiance  as  a  model.  The  avowed  Patron  and  Advocate  of  defpotifav 
ufurpationK  and  high-handed  authority,  here  coadefcends  to  approve  of 
that  moderating  power,  with  which  the  Parliament*  of  France  were 
formerly  vefted. — For  my  own  part,  I  think,  if  there  is  any  Govern* 
ment,  in  our  times,  worthy  of  being  propofcd  at  a  model  of  wifidom^ 
it  is  that  of  England,  where  the  Parliament  is  Arbitrator  betwixt  the 
King  and  the  people;  and  where  the  King  has  power  to  do  as  much 
good  as  he  plcafes,  but  no  evil.  This,  however,  is  fpokon  without 
any  defign  to  difparage  the  confutation  of  Other  Stales. 

After  this,  our  Politician  runs  out  into  a  long  digreffion,  concerning 
the  conduit  of  feveral  JLoman  Emperors,  from  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  that  of  the  two  Gordians,  and  imputes  the  frequent  revolo* 
tions,  that  happened  in  their  reigns,  to  the  venality  of  the  Empires 
But  that  was  not  the  fole  caufe:  for  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba> 
Otho,  Vitellius,  all  came  to  miferable  ends  $  end  yet  none  of  then* 
bought  the  Empire  as  Didius  Julianus  did.  Venality,  indeed,  was  an 
additional  caufe:  but  the  true  reafon  of  the  misfortunes  of  thofe  Empe- 
rors, was  the  form  of  that  Government.  The  Pretorian  guards,  at  that 
time,,  were  what  the  Mamelucs  in  Egypt,  the  Janizaries  in  T\irkcy, 
and  the  Strelites  [c]  in  Mufcovy  were  afterwards.  Conftantine,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  Prince  of  great  abilities,  found  means  to  break  thofe 
guards :  but  ftill  the  diftra&ed  condition  of  the  Empire  expofed  faoceecU 
tng  Princes  to  be  poifoned  and  affaflinated,  as  others  had  been  before 
them.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  bad  Emperors,. for  the  mod  part, 
died  a  violent  death:  but  Theodofius  I.  [d]  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  and 
Juftinian  I.  lived  happily  to  the  age  of  eighty-four[*].  Few  bad  Princes 
have  been  hapy:  Auguftus  Caefar  himfelf  could  not  live  in  peace  till 
he  became  virtuous.  The  Tyrant  Commodus,  who  fucceeded.the  Di- 
vine Marcus  Aurelius,  was  put  to  death,  notwithftanding  the  reverence 
in  which  his  father  was  held  by  every  one.  Caracalla,.  was  ruined  by 
his  cruelty.  Alexander  Severus  was  treacheroufly  killed  by  Maximin 
of  Thrace  [f] :  and  Maximin,  having  made  himfelf  odious  to  the  whole 

0]  Or  Strelitzes.     See  the  Life  of  PtUr  I.  Czar  of  Mufcoyj,  by  Mottley.   Vol  I. 
p.  6.   &  /eg. 

fd]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence.     Book  I.  at  the  beginning. 
e]  Not  to  mention  the  reft  of  this  Emperor's  great  actions,  he  colle&ed  all  the  Roman 
Laws  into  one  body,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Codex  Juftiniomus.     The  Laws  of  the 
Judges  and  Magiftrates  difperfed  in  near  two  thoufand  books,  were  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty,  and  called  the  Digefts  and  PandeRs.     He  likewife  compofed  four  books  of„ 
Infitutesy  which  are  an  abridgment  of  the  text  of  all  the  Laws ;  and  colk&ed  the  Laws* 
made  by  himfelf,  into  one  Volume,  called  Novella.     It  was  he  that  built  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Archite&ure 
in  the  world. 
[/]  But  Alexander  Severus  was  a  very  good  Prince, 
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world,  by  his  barbarities,  was  likewife  murdered  in  his  turn  [g].  Ma- 
chiavel  indeed  pretends,  that  the  difdain,  with  which  he  was  looked 
upon  by  every  body,  on  account  of  the  bafenefs  of  his  extra&ion,  was 
the  caufe  of  his  death  [b] :  but  in  this  he  is  much  miftaken :  for  a  man 
that  has  advanced  himfelf  to  Empire,  by  dint  of  his  own  courage,  is  no 
longer  reproached  with  the  meannefs  of  his  family  $  his  power  then  is 
only  confidered,  and  not  his  birth.  Pupien  was  the  Son  of  a  Black* 
faith  [i],  Probus,  of  a  Gardener,  Dioclcfian,  of  a  Slave,  Valentrnian, 
of  a  rope-maker;  and  yet  thdy  were  all  highly  refpe&ed  [k].  Francifco 
Sforza,  who  made  a  conquefl;  of  Milan,  was  the  Son  of  a  Peafant: 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  bowed  the  necks  of  the  Englifli  to  his  yoke, 
was  the  Son  of  a  private  Gentleman :  Mahomet,  the  Founder  of  the 
moil  flourKhing,  Empire  in  the  Univerfe,  had  been  Servant  to  a 
Broker:  Samo,  the  firft King  of  Sclavonia,  was  a  French  Merchant  [/]. 
The  famous  Piafte,  whofe  name  is  ftill  fo  much  revered  in  Poland,  was 
cle&ed  King,  whilft  he  had  vet  a  pair  of  wooden  dogs  upon  his  feet, 
4nd  lived  is  •  great  honour  fill  he  was  an  hundred  years  old  [m].  How 
many  grea&  Generals*  Miitifters,  and  Chancellors  have  been  of  ple- 
beian cxtauSipnl  Europe  abounds  with  fuch  examples:  and  fo  much 
tbc  better*  as  it  (hews  that  thefe  employments  are  commonly  given  ac- 
.» ... .  ^  •  •  -  ».     •    » 

[f]  Vft  Mr*  Voltaire,  m  \m  General  Hiftory  of  Europe.  Vol.  III.  part  vi.  p.  163. 
fgealpng  of  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  fays  as  follows,  "  Cromwell 
Made  hltfiftlf  Matter  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  Rebel,  whofe  name  way  Lift* 
citing,  obliged  the  laft  Emperor  of  the  Chinefe  to  ftrangle  himfelf,  together  with  his  wife 
wd  children,  which  opened  a  paflage  into  China  for  the  Tartars.  In  India,  Aurtngzeb 
rebelled  againft  his  father,  who  died  of  a  lingering  death  in  prifon,  whilft  the  fon  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  iniquity  in  peace.  Muley  Iflunael,  the  greateft  of  all  Tyrants,  waa 
pradifing  the  moft  hornd  cruelties  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  Of  all  the  Kings  upon 
earth,  thofe  two  Uftirpers,  Aurengzeb  and  Muley  Ifhmael,  lived  the  happieft  and  the 
Ipngeft.  They  were  both  above  an  hundred  years  old  when  they  died.  Cromwell, 
though  as  wicked  as  either  of  them,  did  not  live  indeed  fo  long,  but  ruled  and  died  in 
peace.— If  we  examine  the  Hiftory  of  the  World,  we  (hall  find  weak  Princes  unfortu- 
nate, and  great  Villains  fuccefsful ;  as  if  the  Globe  was  a  vaft  fcene  of  plunder  and  de- 
vaftation,  abandoned  to  fortune  and  caprice/9 

[&]  Machiavel  likewife  affigns  his  cruelty  as  another  caufe. 

[1]  MartckaldiVtllegu 

[k]  Pupien  and  Probus,  were  both  killed  by  the  Soldiery ;  Valentinian  killed  himfelf 
with  paffion.    How  then  highly  refpe&ed  ? 

{/]  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Sclavonians,  to  deliver  them  from  the  Tyranny 
of  the  Huns:  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  being  raifed  by  them  to  the  throne,  he 
afterwards  reigned  over  that  people  fix  and  thirty  years  with  great  renown.   And.  Brunntr* 

[m]  "  In  the  year  820  there  was  an  Inter-regnum  foil  or  troubles  in  Poland,  till  the 
Poles  declared  Piaftus,  a  country  fellow  born  at  Cruflwitz,  their  Prince ;  from  whom 
ever  fince,  fuch  .of  the  natives  aa  obtained  the  royal  dignity,  were  called  Piafti.  His 
pofterity  reigned  along  time  in  Poland 5  and  from  them  defcended  the  race  of  the  Dukes 
of  Lignite  and  Brieg,  in  Silefia,  which  is  but  lately  extind.  It  is  faid  he  was  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died*"  ^  Puffeiukrfs  introdutiien  to  tbt  Htftory  rf  Eunfe, 
p.  305. 
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cording  to  merit  [n].  I  do  not  fay  this'  to  difpara'ge  the  blood  of-  the 
Witikinds  [0],  the  Charlemagnes,  and  the  Ottomans:  for  Ihave  more 
reafons  than  one  to  fet  a  due  value  upon  illuftrious  birth  5  but  ftill  I 
fhall  always  pay  a  greater  regard  to  perfonal  merit. 

I  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice  here,  that  Machiavel  has  faHen^intaan* 
error,  in  fuppofing  that  the  favour  of  the  Soldiery  alone  was  fofficieht 
to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of  Severus.     The 
JJiftory  of  the  Emperors  fhews  us  the  contrary:  the  more  they  in- 
dulged the  ungovernable  Pretorians,  the  more  they  felt  their  weight:  it 
was  equally  dangerous  to  carefs  or  re  ft  rain  them.    But  the  power  of 
{he  Soldiery  is  not  much  to  be  dreaded  atprefent:  becaufe  arrriies  are 
now  feparated  in  little  corps,  which  are  a  check  upon  tech- other,  as 
their  Princes  nominate  to  all  Commiffions,  *and  the  authority of  Laws  ir 
more  firtaly  eftabliflied.     The  Turkifh  Emperors,  indeed,  are  hot  yet 
free  from  the  terror  of  the  bowftring:  but  it  is  becaufe  they  have  pot 
availed  themfelves  of  this  piece  of  policy.     The  Turks  ate:  all  flavestc 
the  Grand  Signior;  and  he  is  a  flave  tothd:}aiimries.-1  But  in  Chriften^ 
doto,  Princes  muft  treat. all  orders  of  thdf  Subjcdfcf  With  ^he'  fttne  ftr 
tour  .and  indulgence,,  and » not  make  thofe'diftindtons'  aiftmgft  thbAi^ 
which  are  apt  to  create  envy  and  jeaioufies  that  ofttn-pfove  faEalto  their 
interefts. — The  condudt  of  Severus,  therefore,  wfiich  Machiavel  pro- 
pofes^for  the  imitation  of  thofe  that  advance  thetafciyes  to 'En^pire/  ttoni 
k  private  condition,,  is  as  bad  a  pattern*  a$  th?t  of  TVStforffe  i^h^fejjios1^^ 
a  good  one.    Put.  how  can  any  one  for  (haipe  proppfq  then>odeIs;  of^$eh 
verus,  Caefar  Borgia,  and  Marcus  Aureliuaat  the  fam?  time?  Is  nolithi* 
coupling  the  moft  refpe&able  wifdom  and  virtue,  with  the  mofthidepua 
crimes?  I  cannot  help  adding  by  way  of  Conclusion  to  this  Chapter 
that  Caefar  Borgia,  with  all  his  cruelty  and  artifice,  came. to  a  miferablo 
end :  and  that  on  the  contrary,  Marcus  Aurelius*  that  royal  Phijofo* 
pher,  who  was  always  good  and  virtuous,  lived  in  happinefs arid  tranqui- 
lity all  the  days  of  his  life*  without  experiencing  any  reverfe  of  fortune... 

[n]  Afia  may  be  faid  to  abound  with  fuch  examples  as  weft  as  Europe.  For  the  Turks 
make  no  account  of  high  blood  :  moft  of  their  Vificrs,  and  other  great  Officer v  have 
been  Slaves  brought  out  of  Europe. 

[<?]  Witilcind  was  a  Saxon  Prince,  who  kept  the  Saxons*  long  time  in  rebellion  againft 
Charlemagne,  though  he  at  laft  reduced  them  to  terms:  but  Witikind  foon  after  appear- 
ed in  arms  again,  at  the  head  of  a  bodjr  of  Danes,  Charlemagne  hearing  of  this,  and 
beig  tired  of  fpilling  blood  after  fo  many  rebellions  as  he  had  punifhed,  fent  one  of  hi* 
Courtiers,,  whofe  name  was  Amalauvinus,  to  exhort  htm  to  return-  to  his  duty,  and  to 
offer  him  very  advantageous  conditions:  upon  whkh,  Witikind  fubmitted-,  ana  came  ta 
wait  upon  the  Emperor  at  Agny  in  Champagne,  who  received  htm  kindly,  gave;  him  the 
Duchy  of  Angrie,  and  engaged  him  to  be  inftructed  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  of  which 
he  made  profeflion  in  the  year  843.  He  was  killed  four  years  'after  by  Gerald  Duke  of 
Suabia?  leaving  but  one  Son  called  Wipert  or  Robert,  the  chimerical  head  of  fo  many 
great  genealogies,     Crantz.  MctropoL  cap.  xviii.  Witikind  Chron,  Sax. 
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CBAP.-    XX. 

Whether  FQrtrefles,'  and  fome  other  things,  are  of  Service  or  dijfervice  t& 
\r '  \ ->■■  ;  :  ;  '  a  Prince.       ■'*■   -  •  ' 

■  ;.       ft  V    ..J      ■■  .       .         .-'  :■     ■       .:    "'    '.  I.:*-.: 

v         .  .     '     ■ 

SOME  Princes,  in  order  to  fecurc  themfelves  effedhially  in  the 
poffefjion  of  their  dominions,  have  difarmed  their  Subjects ;  others 
have  fomented  jeakwfies  and  factions  in  their  Cities :  fome  have  de- 
fignedly  made  trjeinfelteS  enemies  amongft  them;. others  have  endea- 
touted  to  gpfa'tyetfH  ^hom  they fufoeded  'in  the  beginning  of  their 
jttgn:  fome  again  Jh'ave-^fo  rortrefles,  and^Othii^s  have  demolished 
Attn. '  And  thougfr  lip  fc&taiji  ifr  -dlitejlAfnate  riile*  can  be  laid  down,, 
with  regard  to  fady  expedients,  'except  one  had  a  thorough  knowledge 

nature  of  the  thing 


;  -ItWnevCT^  his  Subje&s; 

6n  the  contrary,  when  he  fids  fbabtf^tfiein  dtfam^d,  he  has  always  put 
arms  into  tfcfeW  h¥rids;(Fof  by'lo  tfofag,  hi  ^kes  them  fomany  Soldiers 
entirely  at :  HiSPSer^itfrj  tfibfe  that  vtbtt:*ftftic&$&'  become  faithful  to 
feftn:5*raibri-  that-W^'fa\tTO  attach- 

mfeht;"  and  his  Suftje&s  become  his  partisans. *  It  i84nie:ti£  cannot^  m 
Aem'all-^iflie^kjnd  and  obliging  to  tfiofe1  .wfeoiri  fie  does  &rm,\ 
he  mayjiralge  the  bolder  with  the  reft.,  •  fiefides,  thofe  that  are  employ- 
ed by  himr/wiH  tiiink^Micmfclyies  honoured  by  that  preference  [p]:  and 
AofetHtfatt*  notx'wffl  eici^ii^  WAeyf^tift'tHftk  them  more  worthy 
©f*ewA&;lj^  But  if  ht  dtiferms  "themv 

he  pfefently  forfeit^  tfieh^ane&ions;  bfccaiife  it  gives  them  reaibn  to 
think  he  has  but  a  ;nrcan  opinion-,  'either  of  their  couragei  or  fidelity: 
which  will  certainly'lriake  them  hate  him.  And  as  he1  cannot  poffibly 
fupport'himlelf  without  an' army,'  heiwiH  then  be  under  a  neceffity  of 
taking  Mercenaries  JAto  his  Servicfcj  the  inconvenience  of  which  I  have 
already ^  furffiliifcndy^fhcN^m.  :  But  foppofing* Mercenaries  to  be  ever  fo 
good  troops;  they  wtfufd  not  be  able  to  defend*  him,  both  again  ft  a 
powerful  foreign  enemy,  and  difaffefted  Subje&s.   New  Princes,  .there- - 

[p]  Asm  the  cafe  of  the  fourteenth  Legion,  which  alwav  continued  faithful  to  Nero,, 
and  refpeifted  his  nfrciWry,  out  of  ^ratitodfe  for  the  honour  which  he  had  done  it  in  making 
choice  of  it,  as  the'moft  valiant  in  his  Service,  to  reduce  Britain  which  -had  revolted; 
"  Addiderat  (quart*  decumaois)  gloriam  Nero,  eligendoeos  ut  potifflmcfri'unde  longa* 
illis  erga  Ne'roncm  fides,  and  ereaa  io  OthOAfnvStudiaj"  becaufe  Otho  was  like  Nero* 
in  his  temper,"    Taciu  H\ft*  2* 
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fore  (as  I  faid  before)  always  take  care  to  have  an  army  of  their  own : 
of  which  Hiftory  affords  us  numberlefs  examples.  But  when  a  Prince 
makes  himfelf  Mailer  of  a  new  State,  and  annexes  it  as  an  appendage 
to  his  hereditary  dominions,  it  is  neccflary  to  difarm  the  Subjects,  except- 
ing fuch  as  fided  with  him  in  making  that  acquifition  :  and  even  thole 
he  mud  endeavour  to  foften  and  enervate  as  time  and  occafions  ferve, 
and  order  matters  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  Soldiery  may  wholly  confift 
of  his  own  proper  Subje&s,  that  is,  of  fucb  as  ferved  him  before  ha 
became  pofleffed  of  that  State, 

Some  of  our  Anceftors,  who  were  efteemed  wife  m?n»  ufed  to  fyyB 
that  Piftoia  could  hot  be  kept  in  obedience  without  encouraging  fapf* 
>ns  there;  nor  Pifa  without  a  ditaoel:^  "^  $&W 

fomented  divisions  in  fame  of  th*ij:  territprif^  and \built  foi;ti^csy  ia 
others,  to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  theqi.  This  perhaps  ntygfrt  no^bc* 
bad  policy,  as  the  affairs  of  Itfly  were  t^en^bal^ced^  §pt ^.f^wfa.fo 
would  not  hold  good  at  pjrefent:  for  to  far  arc jftt<$*  Dlvil?ofli£-on^.|M-(^ 
ducing  any  falutary  ctifcajn  a  city^  that  when  jtn  fl?«ny  «*»«  fl^jtft 
its  gates,  it  maft  prcfently  txxrrenacv ;  as  the  weaker  party  wpuli^  qpt  $& 
to  join  them,  and.  the  other  oould^npt  wke  a,&ijfofcm  def^cjq^  The 
Venetians  encouraged  the  fiwflions  of  the  Giklfeind  yhU^f^jne^,,  ift:th^ 
cittes  that  were  fubjed  to  their  jurifdidion,  for  ^t^^a^p^q^i  re^* 
ions  I  fuppofc;  anfl  though  they  fcldom  fuffered  theqfc  tpjq^miqg^^f; . 
by  the  ears,  yet  they  fWl  fomented  their  djtf&nfionsj  thaf  fa  ther)citi^eM 
being  otherwife  employed,  xn^t  not  have  Jeifure,  ty  coo&jr;e  agafaft 
them.  But  as  if  happened/ ^bis.  manner  of  proceedi^g^dianqt  W 
their  purpose :  for  when  their  army  was  routed  at  Vails^  pne  of,  $*ofq 
fa<ftk>ns  boldly  r  took  up  arrpYahd*  /nook  p{F$eir  yoke*  Tb/efc  expe- 
dients,  therefore,  argue  weal^nefs  in  a  Prince:  for  no  government  of 
any  ftrength  or  confiuency,  will  ever  fuffer  fuch  <$vi£tans[#]:  becaufe, 
though  they  may  poflibly  ferve  in  fome  meafuce  to  prevent  coafpiraciea 
and  infurre&ions  in  time  of  peace 5  yet  when  a  war  breaks  out,  the  fal- 
lacioufnefs  of  thofe  counfels  is  foon  difcovered.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
Princes  grow  ftronger  and  more  powerful,  by  furmounting  difficulties 
and  pbftacles  that  are  thrown  in  their  way:  and  fortune,  efpecially  when 
fhe  has  a  n\ind  to  aggrandize  a  new  Prince  (who  certainly  has  more 
occafion  for  reputation  than  an  hereditary  one)  often  raifes  enemies  and 
confederacies  againft  him,  to  exercife  his  courage  and  rcfolution,  and  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  when  he  has  fubdued  them,  of  advancing  him- 

[f]  "  Witatfc  the  King  of  France  (fay  Machiavel,  in  his  political  difewrfcs.  Book  III* 
Chap.  xxvii).who  never  would  fuffer  any  perfon  to  fay  he  was  of  the  King'*  party;  which* 
would  imply f  that  there  was  another  party  againft  him:  wberm  the  Ki*g  would  not 
have  it  thought  there  were  any  parties  at  all." 

fclf 
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4felf  AM  higher  by  the  very  means  which  they  took  to  deftroy  him  [r]. 
For  thia  reafon,  fome  have  been  of  opinion  that  a  wife  Prince,  upon 
certain  occasions,  fhould  artfully  excite  feeble  infbrre&ions  againft  him- 
fclf,  by  quelling  which,  he  will  become  ftronger  and  more  formidable 
than  he  was.  before  [/l; 

Princes,,  and  particularly  new  ones,  have  generally  found  thofe  men- 
more  faithful  and  ferviceable  to  thefti  at  lift,  whom  they  fufpefled  la- 
the beginning  of  their  reign*  than  others  tin  whom  they  put  moft  con- 
fidence at  firft.    Pandolpho  Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  governed  that  ftate 
chiefly  by  the  affiftance  of  fuch  as  be  had  once  fufpc&ed.  Much,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  faid  with  any  certainty  of  this  matter;  as  it  muft  vary 
of  oourfe,  according  to  the  times  and  circumftances  of  things:  I  (hall: 
only  add,  therefore*  <hat  if  thofe  perfons  that  are  difaffe&ed  to  a  Prince 
at  the  beginning:  of  his  government,  arc  fuch  as  (land  in  need  of  hb 
favour  toiupporf  them,  they  may  eafily  be  gained;  and  they  will  always 
be  very  officious  in  forcing  him  afterwards,  becaufe  they  know  that 
fuch  a  degree  of  affiduity  is  ncceflary  to  cancel  the  prejudice  he  had* 
conceived  againft  them:  fo  that  he  will  reap  greater  advantage  from 
their  diligence,  than  from  others  who  think  themfelves  more  fecure  of 
his  favour,  and  confequently  will  be  apt  to  negleft  his  affairs  [/]•     But 
fince  the  nature  of  the  Subject  in  fome  meafure  feems  to  require  it,  I 
cannot  help  advifing  a  Prince,  who  has  newly  made  himfelf  matter  of 
a  (late, :  by*  a  correspondence  with  the  natives,  to  confider  well,  what : 
motives  could  induce  them  to  lend  him  their  afliftancc:  for  if  it  did 
not  proceed  from  real  affe&ion  for  him,,  but  difguft  to  the  former  Go- 
vernment, ilwiU  be  exceeding  difficult  to  keep  them  his  friends ;  be- 
caufe he  will  find  it  impoffible  ever  to  fatisfy  them  (V).    Many  examples 

[r]  As  4he<did  to  Tiberius*  wbofe  life,  before  he  came  to  be  Emperor,  was  full  of. 

dangers  and  troubles.    "  Cafusprimi.ab  infantii  ancipites Ubi  domum  Augufti' 

privtgnus  introiit  multis  aemulis  conflidatus  eft,  dum  Marccllus  ic  Agrippa,  mox  Caitt*  * 

Luctufque  Csefarcs  viguere Sed  Maxkne  in  lubrico  cgit,  accept!  in  matrimontuiu 

Julia,  impudititiam  uxoris  tolerans,  am  declinans."  Tacit.  Armal.  6.  And  to  Cara&acus, 
4*  qqem  multa  ambigua,  multa  profpera  extulerant,  ut  catteros  Britannorum  Imperato- 
res  praeminerct."  JnnaL  ia.  And  to  that  Roman  Captain,  whom  the  viciffitudes  of 
good,  and, bad  fortune  had  made  intrepid  in  all  changes.  "  C«cina  fecundarum  ambi- 
guarumque  rerum  fcieas,  eoque  iotcrritus."    JnnaL  1. 

[/]  This,  perhaps,  might  be  Diogenes'*  meaning  when  he  faid,  it  was  nectffarj  u  < 
bevt  tntmits. — It  may  be  proper,  according  to  human-  prudence,  for  a  Prince  to  force 
bis  private  enemies  into  open  afiion,  if  they  are  not  too  numerous  j  that  fo  he  may  fup- 
prefs  them,  .or  at  leaft  prevent  them  from  doing  him  more  mifchief  in  fecret,  than  they  > 
could  do  openly*— This  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  ctrtain  occaftons  here*  But  is  itnecel-  - 
fary  to  excite,  to  create  enemies,  on  purpofe  only  to  cut  them  off?  ' 

[/]  Thus  Marius  CeHus  proved  faithful  to  Otho,  though  he  had  been  a  firm  friend  to 
Galba.     "  Marium  Celfum  Conf.  Galbas  ufque  in  extremas  res  amicum  fidumque." 

Tacit.  Hiji.  1.'    "  Otho  inter  intimo*  habuit *  •  manfitque  Celfo  velut  fataliter 

ctiam  pro  Othone  fides  integra."  ibid. 

[u]  cc  Muki  odio  prsefemium  &  cupidine  mutationis."    Tacit  AnhaL  3.     c<  Pri 
fpes  agitantes,  fine  publica  cunL"  Hijt.  1. 
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both  ancient  and  modfjjp*  fttffeioittly  evince  that  iijs  a  much  iefcfutt*h&tr 
ter  for  fuch  a  Prince  to  gain  die  ${F<£tions  df  thofe  that  ljved  qufctly  un- 
der the  preceding  governnjfcnt,  an&  werfc  confeqtoently  averfe  tohkae- 
ceffion,  than  to  make  others  hi*r  friend?,  who  fitted  with  him  at  firft, 
.aid  favoured  his  undertakings  merely  out  of  difcontent  [VJ. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  with  Prices  to  build  Citadels  .and  Fortrefles, 
in  order  to  fecure  theii?  dop^ir(ioqs  againft  the  attempts  of  .foreign  ene- 
iim«,'$0  fcridle  their  own  Subj^Js  in.iftA  of  rebelliah,  and  tor  take  re- 
iiige  there,  themfelves  upon  any  emergency  i  arid  Iiapprov.c  of  it,  becaufe 
it  is  a  practice  of  long  (landing,  i  Neverthelefs,  Niccolo  Vitellj*  in  bur 
own  merpory,  difmantled  two  Forts  m  Citta  di  Caftello  to  fecure.  that 
f5t,afe:  and  Guidobaldo-Pukc.  of  Urfcino,  after  :he  hetd. recovered  thenar? 
fijories,  oat, of  which  he  had  beep  drivteri  :by/C?elkr  JBofgia,  utterly 
razed  all  the  Fortrefles.  in  that  Province,  oufc^ofi a  perfusion;  that  an 
enemy  would  afterwards  find  it  much  more  difficult?  to  make  tbem* 
felvcs  Matters  of  it  again  [y\.  The  Bentivogli  did  the  (ame  At  .Bo- 
logna, when  it  was  reftorpd  to  them  [z]. — p-Fortreffes  thcr>  are  cither 
•^f^rvice  or.diiTervice^  according  to  the  time?;  arid  if  they;  do  good 
en  one  hand,  they,  are  often  a$  prejudicial  op  the  aiher.  ,,l^bink  Wc 
may  ftate  the  cafe  in  this  manner.  A  Prince  that  has  more,  reafco  to 
be  afraid  of  his  own  Subjects,  than  of  foreign  enemies,  ought  tQ  build 
fortrefles  •  but  if  he  is  more  afraid  of  foreigners  than  of  his  Tubje&s, 
he  ought  to  let  it  alone.  The  Citadel  which  Francifco  Sforza>;built 
at  Milafo  has  already  been  a  (harper  thorn  (and,  probatory  willy  coo- 
tipue  to  be  fo^-in  the  fides  of.  his  family,  than  any  other. oppofition;  or 
diftu^bance  they  have  hitherto  met  with  in  the  courfe  of /t^eir;  govern- 
ment [a].    The  ftrongeft  Citadel  that  a  Prince  can  have,  is  .not  to  he 

hated 

[*]  This  was  the  cafe  with  our  King  William  III* 

[y]  Machiavcl  fays,  in  his  political  dtjeourfes^  Book.  II.  Chap  xxiv*  that  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  demolished  his  fortrefles,  becaufe,  as  he  was  beloved  by  his  Subjeds,  he  did  not 
care  to  di  (oblige  them,  by  Teeming  to  entertain  any  diftruft  of  them  j  and  that  he  could 
not  otherwife  have  defendid  thofe  fortrefles,  without  an  army  like  wife  in  the  field. 

[z]  The  Bentivogli  became  wife  at  the  expence  of  Pope  Julius  II.  who  having  built 
a  Citadel  at  Bologna,  and  appointed  a  Governor,  who  put  many  of  the  Citizens  to  death, 
provoked  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  rofe  in  arms  and  oeprived  him  both  of  the 
fortrefs  and  the  City.  ibid. 

[a]  Becaufe  it  encouraged  them  to  opprefs  the  Milanefe  with  lefs  referve.  If  you 
build  fortrefles,  fafs  Machiavel,  in  the  fame  Chapter,  they  may  be  fo  far  of  fervice  to  you 
in  time  of  peace,  as  to  enable  you  to  take  what  liberties  you  pleafe  with  your  Subjects : 
but  they  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  you  in  time  of  war ;  for  when  they  are  attacked  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  your  own  difgufted  Subjects  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  main- 
tain them  againft  both. — And  if  you  think  to  recover  a  State  that  has  been  loft,  by  the 
help  of  fortrefles,  you  will  find  yourfelf  disappointed  in  that;  except  you  have  an  army 
likewife  in  the  field,  which  is  able  to  make  head  againft  the  enemy  that  has  ftripped  you 
of  it — But  if  you  have  fuch  an  army,  you  may  recover  it  without  the  affiftancc  of  for- 
trefles 
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hated  by  his  people;  for  if  he  is,  all  other  Fortreffes  will  be  in  vain: 
becaufe,  whenever  they  take  up  arms  againft  him,  they  are  fure  to  find 
fome  foreign  power  or  other,  that  will  be  ready  enough  to  fupport 
them.  We  have  not  feen  fo  much  as  one  inftance  in  our  times,  where- 
in Fortreffes  have  been  of  the  leaft  fervice  to  any  Prince,  except  to  the 
Countefs  of  Furli  [b],  after  the  murder  of  her  hufband  Count  Giro- 
lamo  [c].  She  indeed  was  enabled,  by  that  affiftance,  to  item  the  rage 
of  her  rebellious  Subjects,  till  flie  received  fuch  fuccours  from  Milan,  . 
3s reftored  her  authority  over  them:  but  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  fo 
circum (lanced  at  that  time,  that  no  other  power  could  ftir  to  their 
relief.  That  dependence,  however,  was  of  little  fervice  afterwards, 
when  Caefar  Borgia  invaded  her  territories,  and  her  Subjects  took  that 
Opportunity  of  Tiding  with  a  foreign  enemy :  She  would  have  had  no 
occalioti  for  a  Citadel,  either  at  that  time  or  before,  if  fhe  had  not 
been  hated  by  the  people.*— -After  a  due  confideration  of  thefe  things, 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  condemn,  either  one  Prince  that  builds  Fortreffes,  or 
another  that  does  not :  but  certainly  he  is  much  to  be  blamed,  who 
folejy  confides  in  them,  and  makes  no  account  of  being  odious  to  his 
Subjects*. 


EXAMEN.      CHAP.    XX. 

THE  Ancients  painted  Janus  with  two  faces,  to  fignify  that  he 
knew  every  thing  both  pad  and  to  come:  which  pidure  is  a 
fort  of  .an  allegory  that  may  very  properly  be  applied  to  Princes.  For 
they,  like  Janus,  ought  to  look  backwards  into  the  hiftory  of  former 
ages,  which  will  furnifli  them  with  many  ufeful  leffons  for  the  conduct 
of  their  lives  and  adtions :  and  they  fhould  likewife  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate into  futurity,  and  employ  their  rfeafon  and  fagacity  in  carefully 
comparing  the  prefent  with  part  times  5  that  fo  they  may  be  able  to 
form  a  probable  conje&ure  of  thofe  that  are  yet  to  come. 

Machiavel  in  this  Chapter  propofes  five  queries ;  fome  of  which  re- 
late to  fuch  Princes  as  have  newly  made  a  conqueft;  and  others  to  fuch 
as  defire  nothing  further  than  to  eftablifh  themfelves  fecurely  in  the 
pofleffion  of  their  hereditary  dominions.     Let  us  therefore  proceed  in 

treffes.  As  for  the  Citadel  of  Milan,  adds  be,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  of  any  Service, 
either  to  the  SforzaYor  the  French,  in  times  of  need,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a&ually 
of  prejudice  to  them  berth ;  as  the  dependence  which  they  had  upon  that  fortrefs,  made 
them  emially  indifferent  about  the  -affe&ons  of  the  people/ 

[b]  Catharine  Sforza*  Daughter  tp  Francis,  and  Sifter  to  Lewis  the  Moor,  Dukes  of 
Milan.  ,  ,:k  ,,      »,  .        .  .. 

[c]  Girolamo  Riario,  Nephew  to  Pi>pe  Sixt'us  IV,  Sec  tU  Hj/twy  of  Florence^  Book 
VIII.  toward,  tht  end,  -*1  2:;         .  — *"   :  "'  '  " 

Vol.  I.  4P 
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the  folution  of  thefe  queftions  according  to  the  rules  juft  now  laid  down, 
and  when  we  have  duly  compared  things  together,  pafs  fuch  a  judg- 
ment upon  them  as  reafon  and  juftice  prefcribe. 

The  firft  Queftion  is,  whether  a  Prince  ought  to  difarm  a  people 
whom  he  has  newly  conquered,  or  not? — In  anfwer  to  which  I  fay, 
that  it  mud  be  remembered  in  the  firft  place,  how  much  the  manner 
of  making  war  is  altered  fincc  Machiavel's  time.  At  prcfent  there  are 
difcipiined  armies  conftantly  kept  in  pay  for  the  defence  of  every  coun- 
try; which  are  more  or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  power  and 
extent  of  it :  for  a  parcel  of  mere  peafants  only  with  arms  in  their 
hands  would  now  be  fufficiently  laughed  at:  and  if  the  townfmen 
fometimes  carry  arms  in  a  Siege,  the  Bcfiegers  generally  chaftife  them 
for  it,  either  by  a  bombardment,  or  firing  red  hot  balls  into  the  town. 
It  feems  prudent  like  wife  to  difarm  the  citizens  when  the  place  is 
taken;  efpecially  if  there  is  any  mifchief  to  be  apprehended  from  them. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Britain,  and  found  the  natives  were 
of  fo  turbulent  and  warlike  a  difpofition,  that  they  could  not  keep 
peaceable  poffctfion  of  it ;  they  refolded  to  (often  and  enervate  them  if 
poflible,  in  order  to  moderate  their  fiercenefs;  and  in  this  they  fucceeded 
according  to  their  wifli.  The  Corfican  Malecontents,  though  but  an 
handful  of  men,  are  as  brave  and  refolute  as  thofc  Britons  were :  and 
it  is  my  opinion  they  will  never  be  fubdued  by  any  other  meafures  than 
prudence  and  gentlenefs.  To  maintain  the  Sovereignty  of  that  Ifland, 
i(  feems  abfolutely  necefTary  to  difarm  the  inhabitants,  and  to  foften  their 
qianners.  One  might  obferve,  by  the  bye,  from  the  example  of  the 
Corficans,  with  what  courage  and  virtue  the  love  of  liberty  infpires 
mankind,  and  how  dangerous  and  unjuft  it  is  to  opprefs  them. 

The  fccond  Queftion  is,  whether  a  Prince,  who  has  lately  made  him- 
felf  Matter  of  another  State,  fhould  put  more  confidence  in  fuch  of 
his  new  Subje&s  as  affifted  him  in  the  conqneft,  or  in  thofe  that  con- 
tinued loyal  to  their  former  Sovereign  ?— When  a  place  is  taken  by 
means  of  a  fecret  corefpondence  and  the  treachery  of  fome  of  the  ci- 
tizens, it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  truft  fuch  traitors;  as  they  will 
probably  betray  you  again  in  your  turn :  and  we  ought  to  prefume  that 
thofe  who  were  faithful  to  their  former  Matter,  will  be  fo  to  a  new 
one;  for  they  are  generally  men  of  prudence  and:. property,  inclined 
to  peace,  and  averfe  to  change,  as  likely  to  be  of  prejudice  to  their  in- 
tereft.  However,  too  much  confidence  fhould  not  -be  put  in  either  of 
them. — But  if  a  people  fhould  be  dppreffed  by  a  Tyrant  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  they  relolve  to  fhake  off  his,  ypk$,  And  £4U  Jn  aoothex  Prince 
to  ruie  over  them  *  &ch  a  Prince,  I  think,:  ovgjbt'  to*  anfwer  any  man- 
ner of  confidence  they  put  in  him :  for  it  he  fhould  decciye  thofe  upqn 
fuch  an  occafion,  who  have  entruftccf  every  tfari^'thdt .i&'ipofr  dear  and 
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valuable  to  them  in  his  hands,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  piece  of  ingra- 
titude, that  would  not  only  prejudice  his  intereft,  but  be  an  eternal  blot 
upon  his  reputation.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  preferved  the  friend- 
fhip  and  confidence  of  thofe  that  had  fet  the  crown  of  England  upon 
his  head  to  the  laft  day  of  his  life :  but  thofe  that  oppofed  it,  aban- 
doned their  country,  and  followed  the  fortune  of  King  James  II. — 
In  eledive  Kingdoms,  where  the  throne  is  renal,  and  the  choice  of  a 
Sovereign  influenced  by  brigue  and  fadtion,  I  think  (whatever  may  be 
faid  to  the  contrary)  the  new  Prince  may  gain  thofe  as  cafily  who  op- 
pofed his  election,  as  thofe  who  promoted  it.  Of  this  we  may  find 
fufficient  proofs  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  where  the  crown  is  fre- 
quently expofed  to  fale  in  as  public  a  manner,  as  other  things  are  in  a 
commop  market.  .  And  here  liberality  overcomes  all  opposition :  the 
King  has  it  in  his  power  to  take  off  the  principal  families  by  giving 
them  Palatinates,  Starofties,  and  other  employments  which  are  in  his 
difpofal.  But  as  mankind  in  general  foon  forget  favours  and  benefac- 
tions, it  is  neceflary  to  refrefh  their  memory  now  and  then  :  in  ihort 
the  Poles  may  be  compared  to  the  tun  which  the  Danaida  were  doomed 
to  fill  [d]  5  the  moil  generous  Prince  in  the  world  would  find  all  his 
endeavours  to  fatisfy  them  thoroughly  in  vain.  But  though  the  King 
of  Poland  has  many  to  oblige,  and  much  to  do  it  with,  he  fhould  hus- 
band his  refources,  and  be  liberal  only  upon  certain  occafions  ;  bellow- 
ing his  favours  upon  thofe  families  alone  whofe  fervice  he  has  then  moft 
need  of : 

The  next  Queftion  is  properly,  whether  it  tends  more  cffeftually  to 
the  fecurity  of  a  Prince  that  is  in  pofleflion  of  an  old  eflahlifhed  domi- 
nion, to  encourage  union,  or  to  fow  difcords  and  jealoufies  amongft 
his  Snbjcft^?— There  might  have  been  room,  perhaps,  for  fuch  a  que- 
ftion in  the  time  of  Machiavei's  Anceftors  at  Florence :  but  I  think  no 
Politician  would  propofe  it  at  prefent :  and  one  might  very  well  be 
allowed  upon  this  occafion  to  quote  the  celebrated  and  well-known 
apologue  which  Menenius  Agrippa  applied  to  the  Romans  [e].  Re- 
publics, however,  ought  to  foment  fome  fort  of  jealoufy  amongft  their 
Subjeds:  for  if  one  part  of  them  did  not  keep  a  ftridt  eye  upon  the 
other,!  their  form  of  Government  would  foon  be  changed  into  a  Mo- 
narchy. There  are  Princes  who  think  a  difunion  amongft  their  Mini- 
ftcrs  ferves  to  promote  their  interests ;  as  they  are  not  fo  liable,  they 

,  [d\  The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  all  of  whom,  except  Hyperraneftra,  killed  their 
iutbands  upon  the  wedding  night :  for  which  they  were  doomed,  as  the  Poets  fay,  to  fill 

•m  barrel  with  water  that  was  full  of  holes,  through  which  it  ran  out  again  as  faft  as  they 

poured  it  in.    Hence  the  proverb,  Dmundum  Jklium ;  fpoken  of  a  perfon  whofe  defuts 

are  infatiable,  and  never  to  be  filled.  ^^™*^ 

j>}  About  the  Head,  and  the  reft  of  the  Members  of  the  Body,  being  at  variance  to 

\pther. 
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imagine,  to  be  deceived  by  men,  whofe  mutual  hatred  and  fufpicion 
keeps  them  equally  upon  their  guard.  But  if  their  animofities  pro* 
duce  this  effedt,  they  likewife  are  attended  with  another  of  very  dan- 
gerous  confequence :  for  the  Minifters,  inftead  of  concurring,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  in  the  fervice  of  their  Mafter,  are  continually  quarrelling 
and  thwarting  each  other,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  government 
and  Subjects,  whilft  they  mix  their  own  private  differences,  with  thofe 
of  their  Prince,  in  order  to  wreak  their  revenge  upon  one  another  more 
effedtually. — Nothing  then  contributes  fo  much  to  the  ftrength  of  a 
Monarchy  as  an  intimate  and  indiflbluble  union  of  all  its  Members; 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  a  wife 
Prince  to  eftablifh  fuch  harmony  amongft  them. 

What  I  have  (aid  by  way  of  anfwer  to  Machiavel's  third  Queftion, 
may  in  fome  meafure  ferve  as  a  folution  to  the  fourth :  however,  let 
us  not  pafs  it  over  altogether  unnoticed,  though  but  a  very  brief,  or 
indeed  no  difcuffion  at  all  is  neceffary,  to  convince  any  one,  whether  it 
is  better  for  a  Prince  to  excite  factions  and  difcontents  againft  himfclf, 
or  to  gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  Subjects.  To  make  enemies 
only  to  fubdue  them,  would  be  the  fame  as  railing  Monfters  merely  for 
the  fake  of  fighting  them.  Is  it  not  much  more  natural,  more  rational, 
and  humane  to  create  friends  ?  Happy  are  the  Princes  who  know  the 
fweets  of  friendfhip !  (till  more  happy  are  thofe  that  have  merited  the 
affe&ions  of  their  people! 

We  are  now  come  to  the  laft  Queftion,  viz.  whether  it  is  better  for 
a  Prince  to  build  Fortreffes  and  Citadels,  or  to  demtolifh  them? — I 
think  I  have  fpoken  my  opinion  already  pretty  freely  in  the  tenth  Chap- 
ter of  this  Effay  with  regard  to  petty  Princes :  let  us  now  fee  ho,w  far 
great  and  powerful  Kings  are  concerned  in  the  matter.— -The  World 
in  Machiavel's  time  was  in  a  general  ferment :  a  Spirit  of  Sedition  and 
revolt  reigned  every  where :  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  fadtion 
and  Tyranny.  Frequent,  and  almoft  continual  revolutions  obliged 
Princes  to  build  Citadels  upon  eminencies  near  towns,  to  bridle  the 
rebellious  difpofition  of  their  Subjedts.  But  fince  that  turbulent  age, 
whether  it  is  becaufe  men  are  grown  weary  of  deftroying.  each,  other, 
or  that  Sovereigns  have  a  more  uncontrouled  and  defpotic  power  in  their 
States,  we  hear  but  of  few  Seditions  and  revolts ;  and  one  may  venture 
to  fay,  that  that  reftlefs  fpirit  being  tired  out .  after  fo  much  agitation, 
has  at  laft  fubfided  into  a  perfedt  calm :  fo  that  there  is  now  no  longer 
any  occafion  for  Citadels  in  a  Country  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the  na- 
tives. But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  Fortreffes  that  are  defign'ed  to 
guard  it  againft  foreign  enemies,  and  to  eftablifh  its  tranquility  upon 
a  lading  foundation  in  that  refpcdt.  Armies  and  Fortrefles  are  of  equal 
fervice  to  a  Prince :  for  as  he  is  enabled  by  bis  forces  to  make  head 
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againft  an  enemy  in  the  field,  fo  he  may  flicker  them  under  the  cannon 
of  a  fortrefs  in  cafe  of  a  defeat :  and  if  it  is  befieged,  that  will  give 
him  time  to  recruit  his  army,  and  aflemble  frelh  troops,  by  the  help  of 
which,  if  they  can  be  got  foon  enough  together,  he  may  poflibly  raife 
the  Siege.  The  late  wars  in  Flanders,  betwixt  France  and  the  Emperor 
ot  Germany,  proceeded  very  flowly,  on  account  of  the  number  of  forti- 
fied places  in  that  Country:  and  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  in  which  perhaps 
an  hundred  thoufand  men  were  engaged  on  each  fide,  was  attended 
with  no  other  confequence  than  the^furrender  of  a  town  or  two. 
The  next  Campaign,  the  enemy,  having  had  fufficient  time  to  repair  his 
lofTes,  appeared  in  the  field  again,  and  made  the  advantage  doubtful 
which  had  been  gained  the  year  before.  For  in  Countries  where  there 
are  many  ftrong  towns,  an  army  that  can  command  the  fpace  of  two 
miles  [/'],  may  fupport  a  war  there  for  thirty  years  together,  and  at 
lad,  if  it  has  fought  twenty  battles,  and  been  fuccefsful  in  them  all, 
may  have  penetrated,  perhaps,  about  ten  miles  farther  into  the  ene- 
mies territories,  as  a  reward  for  all  its  hardfhips  and  fatigues.  But  in 
an  open  Country,  the  event  of  one  battle,  or  two  campaigns  at  moft, 
puts  an  end  to  all  difputes,  and  the  Conqueror  finds  himfelf  in  poflef- 
fion  of  a  whole  Kingdom.  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cacfar,  Gen- 
gifcham  [g],  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  would  not  have  acquired  fo  much 
reputation,  if  there  had  been  any  ftrong  places  in  the  Countries  where 
-they  waged  war,  to  ftop  their  career.  The  Conqueror  of  the  Indies 
had  but  two  Sieges  to  retard  his  progrefs;  the  Arbiter  of  Poland  met 
with  no  more.  Prince  Eugene,  Marflial  Villars,  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough and  Luxembourg,  were  great  Generals  5  but  the  impediment 
of  Fortrefics  in  fome  meafure  abated  their  glory  and  fuccefs.  The  French 
feem  well  aware  of  their  ufefulnefs:  for  the  route  from  Brabant  down 
as  far  as  Dauphin6  is  a  double  chain  of  them :  and  the  frontiers  of 
France  next  to  Germany  are  like  the  Jaws  of  a  Lion  with  two  dreadful 
rows  of  teeth  ready  open  to  devour  any  invader.  Let  this  fuffice  to 
fhew  the  great  utility  of  fortified  towns. 

[/]  Wc  rauft  fuppofe  that  his  Majefty  here  means  German  miles,  (one  of  which  is 
equal  to  about  five  of  ours)  and  thofe  (quare  miles  tOOi 
£l]  The  Conqueror  of  the  Moguls. 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

/;;  what  manner  a  Prince  ought  to   behave  bimfelf  in  order  to  gain 

refutation. 

NOTHING  gains  a  Prince  fo  much  cftccm  as  great  enter- 
prizes  and  extraordinary  actions.  Ferrando,  or  Ferdinand,  of 
Arragon,  the  prefent  King  of  Spain  [b]9  may  in  fome  meafure  be  called 
a  new  Prince,  becaufe  he  has  advanced  himfelf  from  a  petty  State  to 
be  the  mod  renowned  Monarch  in  Chriftendom.  If  we  confider  his 
actions,  they  will  all  appear  very  great,  and  fome  of  them  indeed  moft 
extraordinary.  For  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  invaded  the 
Kingdom  of  Granada  [i] :  an  enterprise  that  proved  the  foundation  of 
all  his  greatnefs,  and  in  which  he  met  with  no  impediment  or  inter- 
ruption from  the  very  firft  j  the  Barons  of  Caftile  being  fo  intent  upon 
that  invafion,  that  they  never  dreamt  of  difturbing  him  in  other  things: 
whilft  in  the  mean  time  he  infenfibly  eftablifhed  a  dominion  over  them, 
by  maintaining  armies  at  the  expence  of  the  Church  and  the  people, 
and  by  difciplining  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  during  the  courfe  of  that 
long  war,  as  afterwards  made  his  power  and  reputation  irrefiftible.  In 
the  next  place,  after  he  had  cruelly  plundered  the  Marraoi  [£],  he 
drove  them  out  of  his  dominions,  upon  religious  motives,  as  he  pro- 
tended s  for  he  conftantly  threw  that  veil  over  all  his  actions.  But  in 
fait  it  was  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  (till  greater  entecprizes :  and 
though  the  means  he  took  for  this  purpofe  without  doubt  were  moft 
barbarous,  yet  it  was  an  extraordinary  and  almoft  unexampled  action. 
Under  the  fame  cloak  he  afterwards  invaded  Africa,  Italy,  France^  and 
always  had  one  gceat  defign  or  other  in  agitation  ;  the  event  of  which 
kept  his  Subjects  in  continual  fufpence  and  admiration,  and  drew  all 
their  attention  that  way.  And  thefe  enterprises  followed  fo  clofe  upon 
the  heels  of  each  other,  that  people  had  no  leifure  to  think  of  any 
thing  elfe ;  much  lefs  to  raife  confpiracies  or  infurreftions  againft  him. 

It  is  Hkewife  of  great  fervice  to  a  Prince  to  give  fome  rare  examples 
of  civil  adminiftration,  efpecially  when  there  is  occafion  to  reward  or 
punifh  a  perfon  in  an  exemplary  manner,  for  the  extraordinary  good  or 

[h]  Ferdinand  V. 

[/]  At  that  time  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Moors. 

[*J  The  Morifcoes,  or  defendants  of  the  Moors. — The  Inquifition  was  fet  up  at  this 
time,  under  a  pretence  of  dilcovering  who  were  true  Chriftians,  and  who  concealed 
Mahometans.  To  what  other  purpofes  it  has  been  fince  applied,  every  body  knows.— 
It  is  faid  Ferdinand  drove  feven  hundred  thoufand  Moorifli  families  out  of  Spain,  to  the 
great  impoverifhment  and  depopulation  of  that  Kingdom  :  which  furely  was  a  piece  of 
yery  bad  policy.     Set  Gaddis's  TraRs. 

evil 
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evil  he  may  have  done  $  and  to  find  means  of  doing  it  in  fuch  a  way 
as  may  occafion  it  to  be  much  talked  of:  and  of  this,  the  conduit  of 
Bernabo  Galeazzo,  Lord  of  Milan,  may  ferve  for  a  pattern  [/J.     Bur 
above  all,  a  Prince  muft  endeavour  to  give  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  nobi- 
lity to  hisadtions  [m]i  and  it  will  likewife  add  to  hisefteem  if  he  fhcws 
himfelf  either  a  true  friend  or  an  open  enemy:  that  is,  if  he  frankly  and 
without  referve  declares  in  favour  of  one  flate  againft  another;  which 
he  Will  always  find  more  for  his  intercft  than  to  ftand  neuter.     For 
if  he  fhould  happen  to  have  two  powerful  neighbours  at  war  together,, 
whether  he  has  reafon  or  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  Conqueror  (whoever 
gets  the  better)  it  will  be  more  prudent  in  either  cafe  to  declare  him- 
felf on  one  fide  or  other,  and  to  enter  vigoroufly  into  the  war.     For 
if  he  does  not,  he  will  certainly  fall  a  prey  to  the  Conqueror,  (to  the 
great  fatisfaftion  too  of  him  that  is  conquered)  nor  will  he  have  any 
body  to  efpoufe  or  protedt  him  :  becaufe  the  former  will  not  look  upon 
him  as  his  friend  who  would  not  ftir  to  his  affiftance  when  he  wanted: 
it:  nor  will  the  latter  have  any  thing  to  do  with  one,  who  before  re- 
fufed  to  take  up  arms  and  embark  in  the  fame  bottom  with  him.  When 
Antiochus  marched  into  Greece  at  the  invitation  of  the  Etolians,  in< 
order  to  repel  the  Romans,  he   fent   Ambafladors   to  perfuade   the 
Achaians,  who  were  in  friendfhip  with  the  Romans,  to  ftand   neuter. . 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  on, 
their  fide :  but  the  matter  coming  to  be  debated  in  the  Achaian  Coun- 
cil, and  Antiochus's  Ambafladors  ftill  advifing  a  neutrality,  the  Roman < 
Lieutenant  told  them  in  a  few  words,  "  that  it  was  the  mod  pernicious 
meafurc  they  could  take;  for  if  they  did  not  engage  either  with  one 
fide  or  the  other,  they  would  be  efteemed  by  neither,  and  be  fare 
to  be  fwallowed  by  the  conqueror  [»]."     It  may  be  looked  upon  there-* 

fore. 

[7]  This  Bernabo  Galeazzo  has  been  already  fpoktn  of  in  the  Notes  upon-  the  Hiftorjr 
of  Florence.  It  is  a  wonder  Machiavel  did  not  here  again  introduce  his  old  favourite 
pattern  Caefar  Borgia,  and  the  inftance  of  his  putting  to  death  Remrro  d'Orco  his  Lieu- 
tenant in  Romagna,  beforementioned,  Chap,  vii.  of  the  Prince. — Philip  de  Commincs 
fays  of  his  Matter  Lewis  XI.  of  France*  that  he  thought  it  necefiary  to  puniflx  and  exe- 
cute a  great  number  of  perfons,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  feared  and  obeyed.  He  re- 
duced the  officers,  broke  the  Gens  d'armes,  retrenched  pen fions,  and  fpent  his  whole- 
time  in  fuch  regulations,  as  made  him  more  talked  of  in  the  Kingdom  than  any  Prince  - 
had  ever  been  before.     Mem.  liv.  VI.    Cbap.  viii. 

[m]  "  Praecipua  rerum  ad  famam  dirigpada,  fays  Tacitus,  AnnaL  4.  He  (hould  be- 
like Mucian,  who  had  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  agreeablenefs  to  every  thing,  he-did  orr 
laid.     '.'  Omnium  quae  diceret  atque  ageret>  arte  quadam  oftentator-"     Hi/L  2. 

£»]  "  Quippe  fine  dignitote,  praemium.  vt&opis  eritis*"     Li  v.  Lib.  XXXV*     <c  A» 
neutrality  is  generally  prejudicial,  except  to  a  Prince  that  is  ftronger  than  both,  the  other: 
States  that  are  at  war  together :  for  fuch  a  one  indeed  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  be  an  1 
Arbitrator  and  Umpire  betwixt  them*    Qn  the  contrary,  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  detri- 
mental : 
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fore  as  a  certain  rule,  that  he  is  your  enemy  who  tempts  you  to  ftand 
neuter  in  fuch  circumftances,  and  tHat  he  is  your  friend  who  perfuades 
you  to  take  up  arms,  and  declare  boldly  either  for  one  party  or  the 
other.  Irrefolute  Princes,  who  generally  embrace  a  neutrality  to  avoid 
fome  prefent  inconvenience,  for  the  moft  part  are  ruined  by  it  [o].  But 
when  you  frankly  declare  yourfelf  in  favour  of  one  fide ;  it  your  friend 
gets  the  better,  though  he  becomes  very  powerful  by  it,  and  you  lie  at 
his  mercy,  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  you,  and  efteems  you :  and 
men  are  not  yet  arrived  at  that  height  of  ingratitude  as  to  ruin  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  under  fuch  obligations.  Befides,  a  victory  is  feldom 
{q  complete  that  it  enables  the  conqueror  to  lay  afide  all  refpedt  both 
to  decency  and  juftice. — But  if  he  with  whom  you  fide  is  worfted,  he 
will  ftill  continue  firm  to  you,  and  aflift  you  upon  occafion,  when  it  is 
in  his  power :  fo  that  by  your  joint  endeavours  you  may  poffibly  retrieve 
your  lofles. 

In  the  other  cafe,  when  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  either  of  the 
Princes  at  war  (which  fide  focver  prevails)  you  will  ftill  adt  more  wifely 
in  declaring  for  one  of  them  :  for  then  you  are  fure  to  conquer,  and 
to  ruin  one  by  the  afliftance  of  the  other,  who  in  good  Policy  ought 
to  have  joined  him  againft  you  ;  as  he  will  afterwards  lie  at  your  dis- 
cretion himfelf — And  here  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  a  Prince  (hould 
take  care  never  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  another  in  an  offenfive 
war  who  is  ftronger  than  himfelf,  if  he  is  not  compelled  to  it  by  down- 
right necefiity,  as  I  have  faid  before  [p]  :  for  if  he  fucceeds  in  his  en-* 
terprize,  you  will  be  left  at  his  mercy ;  which  is  a  fituation  that  every 
Prince  fliould  endeavour  by  all  means  to  avoid,  if  poflible.  The  Vene- 
tians joined  with  the  French  againft  the  Duke  of  Milan,  when  they 
had  no  occafion  to  have  done  fo ;  and  they  were  ruined  by  it.  But 
when  there  is  no  other  choice  or  expedient  left,  as  it  happened  to  the 
Florentines  at  the  time  when  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  S^ain  invaded 
Lombardy,  it  muft  be  fubmitted  to,  for  the  abovementioned  reafons. 
Let  not  any  Government  or  Prince,  however,  imagine  that  a  certain  and 
invariable  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  fuch  cafes ;  let  them  rather  in  fome 

mental  to  a  petty  Prince.     For  which  reafon,  if  a  Prince  is  not  ftrong  enough  of  him- 
felf to  give  law  to  both  the  other  powers  at  war,  he  ought  always  to  join  the  ftronger 

fide."     Thus  fays  Monf.  AmeJot  de  la  Houflaye  in  a  note  upon  this  pafiage But  is  it1' 

always  good  Policy  in  a  weak  Prince  to  throw  his  little  weight  into  the  heavier  Scale? 
and  has  it  not  often  been  feen  that  feveral  weak  Princes,  confederated  together,   have 
been  more  than  a  balance  for  one  overgrown  power  ?  which  at  laft  has  been  reduced  not 
only  to  reafon,  but  fometimes  to  no  fmall  degree  of  humiliation  by  fuch  a  League.     In*  • 
fiances  of  this  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted,  and  will  readily  occur  to  every  Reader. 

[o]  Does  not  this  feem  likely  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch,  with  regard  to  England  and  < 
France  ?  •    i 

[p]  See  Chap.  xiii. 

meafure 
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meafurc  be  diffident  off  all :  for  things  are  oftea  fo  circumftanced  in  the 
courfe  of  this  world,  that  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  inconvenience, 
we  muft  of  neceflity  run  into  another :  all  that  human  prudence  can 
do  in  fuch  dilemmas,  is  to  weigh  both  evils,  and  to  chufe  the  lefs  [q]. 
A  Prince  fhould  likewife  be  an  encourager  of  arts  and  Sciences,  and 
honour  all  fuch  as  excel  in  their  refpe&ive  vocations,  efpecially  in  com- 
merce and  agriculture 5  frequently  exciting  his  fubje&s  to  a  diligent 
profecution  of  their  feveral  occupations  by  bountiful  rewards,  and  af- 
furances  that  they  (hall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  jeace  and 
fecurity  :  that  fo  they  may  not  be  deterred  from  exerting  their  induftry 
in  fuch  things  as  tend  to  the  ftrength  and  embellishment  of  his  domi- 
nions, either  by  the  apprehension  of  being  robbed  of  their  profits,  or 
overloaded  with  grievous  and  intolerable  taxes,  [r].  Befides  all  this,  he 
fhould  take  opportunities  at  proper  fcafons  of  the  year  to  entertain  his 
people  with  feaits  and  public  fpedtacles,  and  rejoicings  of  every  fort,  to 
divert  and  keep  them  in  gocjd  humour  [/J.  And  as  every  community 
has  trading  Companies  and  Corporations,  he  (hould  fometimes  conde- 
fcend  to  (hew  his  regard  for  tl>em  by  honouring  their  Shews  and  Treats, 
and  Regalements,  with  his  prefence  [*]>  to  make  a  difplay  of  his  affabi- 
lity 

[q]  €<  He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  of  executing  any  defign,  that  is  to  be  com- 
plete in  all  refpcfis,  (fays  Machiavel  in  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  II.)  will  either 
never  attempt  any  thing  at  all,  or  rooft  probably  mifcarry  if  he  doeV'  "  I  have  oftea 
obferved  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  fays  another  Italian  Politician,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  too  much  care  to  avoid  danger,  and  that  too  great  a  degree  of 
prudence  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  imprudence.**     Father  Paul, 

[r]  Sir  William  Temple  very  well  obfcrves,  that  Commerce  can  never  flourtfh  under 
a  despotic  Government,  becaufe  nobody  can  be  allured  of  long  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  to  fear  in  a  Republic*  From  whence  he  infers, 
that  that  form  of  Government  is  moft  proper  both  to  cultivate  and  preferve  Commerce, 
and  inftances  the  examples  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athena,  Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  and 
Rhodes,  in  all  which  Commonwealths,  Commerce  began  to  dwindle  away  as  foon  as 
they  became  Subject  to  the  dominion  of  one  Prince.  ObfcrvatiQtu  upon  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands^  Chap.  vi. 

[/]  As  the  Romans  ufed  to  do,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  fubdued  other  nations, 
by  introducing  the  fweets  of  voluptuoufnefs,  more  eiFedually  than  by  dint  of  arms. 
"  Voluptatibus,  quibus  Romani  plus  adverfua  fubjk&os,  quam  armis  valcnt."  Hift.  4'.— 
"  Agricola  foftened  the  ferocity  of  the  Britons  by  luxury  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
called  that  humanity  and  gentlenefsy  which  only  ferved  to  rivet  their  chains  more  fecurely 
upon  them.9'     "  Ut  homines  difperfi  ac  rude*,  eoque  beHo  fcroces,  quietc  it  otio  per  vo- 

luptates  afliiefcerent idque  apud  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatur,  cum  pars  Ser- 

vitutis  eflet.     in  vit.  Agric. 

[/]  As  Auguftus  did.  "  Indulferat  ei  ludkro  Auguftus  .  . .  .  .  ne^ue  ipfe  abhorrebat 
talibus  Stud i is,  &  civile  rebatur  mifceri  voluptatibus  vulgi."  Jnnai  1.  For  the  people, 
who  naturally  love  pleafures  of  this  kind,  are  above  meafure  pleafed  always*  when  they 
fee  their  Prince  mix  in  them.  "  Ut  e(|  vulgus  cupiens  voluptatum,  &  fi  eodem  Princepa 
trahat  laetum."  Annal  14,  And  ViteUiut,  who  ufed  to  put  himfelf  amongft  the  Can* 
didates  for  the  Confulfhip,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affe&iona  of  the  people  to 
himfelf,  by  prefiding  at  the  fpe&aclcs  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  and  Theatres. 

Yol.  II.  4  CL  "Comitia 
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Kty  and  eafinefs  of  accefs  ;  always  remembering  to  fupport  the  Majefty 
of  a  Prince  at  the  fame  time  in  a  proper  manner,  which  ought  never 
to  be  proftituted  upon  any  account  whatfoever  [u]. 


EXAMEN.    CHAP.    XXL 

IN  this  Chapter  Machiavel  lays  down  fome  rules  that  are  very  good, 
and  others  again  that  are  as  bad.  I  fliall  therefore,  in  the  firft  place, 
take  fome  notice  of  what  is  moft  exceptionable :  after  which,  I  will 
confirm  what  appears  good  and  laudable,  and  venture  to  give  my  opi- 
nion of  fome  other  fuch  things  as  feem  naturally  to  fail  in  with  this 
Subject. 

The  Author  propofes  the  conduit  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and 
Bernabo  of  Milan  as  patterns  to  thofe  that  would  diftinguifh  themfelves 
by  great  enterprizes  and  extraordinary  adtions.  For  fonlething  rare  and 
marvellous,  it  feems,  is  required  in  fuch  exploits,  and  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  arc  executed.  There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  things 
of  that  kind  I  allow :  but  certainly  they  cannot  be  truly  faid  to  merit 
praife  and  glory  any  further  than  they  are  confident  with  juftice.  <c  Thou 
who  pretendeft  to  exterminate  Robbers,  faid  the  Scythian  Ambafladors 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  art  one  of  the  greateft  Robbers  in  the  world 
thy  (elf :  for  thou  has  plundered  all  the  nations  which  thou  haft  fub- 
dued.  If  thou  art  a  God,  thou  oughteft  to  do  good  to  mortals  :  but 
if  thou  art  a  man,  confider  thy  own  condition  [*]."  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon did  not  content  himfelf  merely  with  the  violence  of  war;  he 
abufed  Religion  at  the  •fame  time  to  cloak  his  wicked  defigns ;  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  moft  folemn  oaths  and  engagements  -,  and  always  had 
t!ie  name  of  juftice  in  his  mouth,  whilft  he  was  committing  the  moil 
flagrant  injuries.  Yet  Machiavel  commends  him  for  things  which  are 
furely  moft  worthy  of  abhorrence. 

The  other  model  is  Bernabo  of  Milan :  from  which  he  infinuates 
that  Princes  fhould  always  reward  virtue,  and  punifli  vice  in  the  moft 
exemplary  and  confpicuous  manner,  in  order  to  appear  great  and  An- 
gular in  their  adtions.  But  generous  Princes  will  never  want  reputatic*), 
cfpecially  when  their  liberality  flows  from  the  goodnefs  of  their  heart, 

<c  Comitia  Confulum  civiliter  celebrans,  omnem  infimae  plebis  rumorem  in  thcatro,  ut 
fpe<3ator,  in  Circo  ut  fautor  affe&avit."— -  See  the  Story  of  our  King  Charles  II.  and  Sir 
Robert  Viner,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     Spectator,  Vol.  VI.  No.  462. 

[u]  "  Ita  ut  nee  illi,  aut  facilitas  au&oritatem,  aut  feveritatis  amorem  diminuat."  In 
vit.  AgricoL  But  this  was  the  foible  of  our  merry  Monarch,  who,  (as  is  excellently  faid 
of  him  by  a  great  hand  which  wrote  his  Chara&er)  was  not  a  King  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  together  during  his  whole  reign. 

M  Quint.  Curt.  Lib,  VII,  Chap,  viii. 

and 
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and  is  not  the  effedt  only  of  felf-love  and  private  views.  Good- 
nefs  alone  will  make  them  greater  than  all  other  qualifications.  Cicero 
told  Julius  Caefar,  <c  that  fortune  could  give  him  nothing  greater  than 
the  power,  nor  nature  any  thing  better  than  the  inclination,  to  fpare  his 
fellow-citizens  [y]."  The  punifhments  then  which  Princes  inflift,  (hould 
be  lighter  than  the  offence  deferves,  and  the  rewards  they  confer,  always 
greater  than  the  merit  of  the  fervice. 

In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  help  .obferving  another  contradiction  in 
Machiavel's  Politics.  For  in  this  Chapter  he  advifes  Princes  to  ftick 
clofe  to  their  Allies,  and  fulfil  their  engagements  with  them  :  whereas 
in  the  eighteenth  Chapter,  he  fully  difcharges  them  from  every  thing  of 
that  kind.  So  that  he  recommends  in  one  place  what  he  condemns  in 
another. — But  if  he  is  blameablc  in  that  refped:,  his  advice  is  not  to  be 
defpifed,  when  he  cautions  Princes  not  to  enter  rafhly  into  alliances 
with  others  that  are  more  powerful  than  themfelves ;  who,  inftead  of 
fuccouring,  perhaps  may  fuin  them.  A  great  Prince  in  Germany, 
equally  efteemed  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  (hewed  upon  the  follow- 
ing occafion,  that  he  well  knew  the  danger  of  acting  in  that  manner. 
The  Swedes  having  penetrated  into  his  dominions  whilft  he  was  abroad, 
(for  he  had  marched  with  all  his  forces  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  then  at  war  with  the  French  upon  the  Lower  Rhine) 
his  Minifters  advifed  him,  upon  the  news  of  fo  fudden  an  invafion,  to 
call  in  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  to  his  fuccour.  But  he  wifely  anfwered, 
"  that  the  Mufcovites  were  like  bears,  which  {hould  not  be  let  loofe, 
left  one  {hould  not  be  able  to  chain  them  up  again  when  it  was  nece{- 
fary,"  and  bravely  refolved  to  ftand  upon  his  own  bottom,  which,  as  it 
proved,  he  had  no  occafion  to  repent  of  [z].  If  it  was  poflible  that  I 
{hould  be  alive  an  hundred  years  hence,  *I  am  very  certain  I  {hould 
have  occafion  to  add  many  inftanccs  and  reflections  to  this  article :  but 
it  is  not  my  bufinefs  here  to  pafs  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  mo- 
dern Princes ;  and  as  times  go,  it  is  as  neceflary  to  know  when  to 
hold  one's  tongue,  as  when  to  fpeak  out. 

The  Subject  of  Neutralities  is  likewife  well  handled  by  Machiavel : 
and  what  he  fays  concerning  the  Duty  of  Princes  is  equally  juft. — 
Experience  has  long  ago  fully  {hewn,  that  when  two  Princes  are  at 
war  together,  a  third,  who  ftands  neuter,  cxpofes  his  dominions  to  be 
infulted  by  both ;  that  they  will  probably  become  the  feat  of  the  war  j 
and  that  he  will  be  fure  to  lofe,  without  any  profpett  of  gaining. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  Subject,  there  are  two  ways  by  which  a 
Prince  may  make  himfelf  great.     One  is  by  conqueft ;  that  is,  when 

[y]  Nihil  habet  nee  fortuna  taa  majus,  quam  lit  poffis  ;  nee  naturatua  melius,  quam 
nt  velis  confervare  quam  plurimos."     Pro  Ltgario%  adfinem. 
[z]  It  is  imagined  his  Majefty's  Grandfather  is  here  meant. 

4  0^2  a  wi 
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a  warlike  Prince  extends  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms  [a] :  the  other 
is  by  good  government,  as  when  a  Prince  takes  pains  to  make  ail  fuch 
arts  and  Sciences  flourifh  in  his  State,  as  tend  to  render  it  more  powerful 
and  polite.  Machiavel's  precepts  relate  almoft  wholly  to  the  former : 
but  let  us  fay  fomething  of  the  latter  alfo,  as  more  innocent  and  joft, 
and  no  lefs  ferviceable  than  the  other.— —The  arts  moft  neceffary  to 
fuftain  the  life  of  man,  are  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Maaofadaires : 
but  tbofe  that  do  moft  honour  to  the  human  anderftanding,  are  Geo- 
metry, Philofophy,  Aftronomy,  Eloquence,  Poetry,  Painting,  Mafic, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  &c.  which  are  generally  called  the  polite  Arts. 
But  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  countries,  there  are  fome  where  the 
chief  dependance  of  the  inhabitants  is  upon  Agriculture,  that  is, 
upon  corn  and  pa  (lavage;  others  upon  the  cultivation  of  Vineyards  i 
others  upon  Mamifa&Br&s ;  atid  others  again  upon  Commerce  :  nor  is 
it  impoffible  that  all  thefe  arts  (hould  flourifh  together  in  the  fame 
cation. 

The  Sovereigns,  who  prefer  this  gentle  and  amiable  manner  of 
making  thetufelves  more  (powerful,  {hould  well  confider  the  nature  and 
constitution  of 'their  Coantry,  >in  order  to  know  which  of  thefe  arts 
are  moft  likely  to  fucceed  there,  >and  oonfequently  which  they  ought  id 
encourage  moft.  The  French  and  the  Spaniards  being  aware  that  their 
Commerce  began  to  fail,  formed  a  defign  to  ruin  that  of  the  English  [b] : 
and  if  they  had  fucoeeded  in  it,  France  would  have  increafed  her  power 
much  more  by  that  means,  than  by  gaining  twenty  cities,  and  a  thou- 
fand  villages :  for  then  both  England  and  Holland,  two  of  the  fin&ft 
and  richeft  Countries  in  the  world,  -muft  infenfibly  have  wafted  away 
like  a  man  in  a  confumption.  -~ — In  Countries  whene  corn  and  wine 
conftitute  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  two  things  are  to  be  obfervecL 
In  the  fir  ft  place,  all  the  lands  muft  be  carefully  cleared  and  cultivated  ; 
that  fo  every  part  of  them  may  be  turned  to  advantage:  and  in  the  next, 
it  is  neceffary  to  extend  the  fale  of  the  crop  as  far  as  poflible,  to  find  out 
the  cheapeft  way  of  exporting  it,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  beft  -market. 
As  to  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  they  are  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful  and 
profitable  of  all  other  things  to  a  State  ;  as  they  fupply  both  the  real 
wants  and  luxury  of  the  natives,  and  even  their  neighbours  are  obliged 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  induftry :  on  one  hand,  they  prevent  money 
from  being  carried  out  of  &  country,  and  on  the  other,  they  ferve  to 
bring  it  in.     I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  want  of  Manu~ 

[a]  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  his  Majcfty  here  means,  in  confluence  of  a  war  juftly  un- 
dertaken. Otherwife  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  what  he  fays  towards  the  beginning 
of  this  work,  about  the  folly  of  Princes  in  defiringto  extend  their  dominions,  &c. 

[b]  This  they  have  attempted  (6  often,  that  k  is  not  ea(y  to  fix  upon  the  particular 
time  here  meant* 

faftures 
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fa&ures  was,  in  fome  meafure,  the  caufe  of  thofc  prodigious  emigrations 
of  people  from  the  North,  of  thofe  inundations  of  Goths  and  Vandals 
which  fo  often  over-run  the  Southern  parts.  They  were  ftrangcrs  to  all 
manner  of  arts  in  thofe.  rude  ages  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  except  Agriculture  and  Hunting.  The  arable  lands 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  proprietors,  who  cultivated 
and  lived  upon  them.  But  as  it  is  well  known,  that  mankind  always 
multiply  very  faft  in  cold  climates,  it  often  happened  that  there  were 
twice  as  many  inhabitants  in  a  country,  as  could  be  fupported  by 
tillage.  So  that  the  needy  younger  brothers  of  great  families  were 
forced  to  quit  their  native  country,  and  turn  adventurers  :  neceflity 
made  them  illuftrious  Robbers,  they  ravaged  other  parts,  and  difpofleffed 
the  inhabitants.  But  wherever  they  came  both  in  the  Eaftern  and 
Wcftern  Empires,  they  feldom  demanded  any  thing  elfe,  but  fuch  an 
allotment  of  lands  as  was  fufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  neceflaries 
of  life  when  tilled.  The  northern  countries  are  as  full  of  people  at  pre- 
fent,  as  they  were  in  thofe  times :  but  as  Luxury  has  happily  multi- 
plied our  wants,  it  has  like  wife' given  birth  to  Manufactures,  and  other 
arts,  which  maintain  millions  of  people,  who  muft  otherwife  have  been 
obliged  to  feek  their  bread  eifewhece. 

Thefe  methods  then,  of  making  a  State  flourish,  are  talents  intruded 
with  the  wifdom  of  a  Prince,  who  ought  carefully  to  improve  them. 
It  is  a  mod  certain  fign  that  a  Country  is  wifely  and  happily  governed, 
when  the  polite  arts  thrive  and  are  cherifhed  in  its  bofom.  Thefe  are 
flowers  that  grow  in  a  rich  Soil,  and  a  favourable  climate :  but  droughts 

and  boifterous  winds  make  them  fade  and  wither  away. Nothing 

makes  the  reign  of  a  Prince  more  illuftrious,  than  the  arts  which 
flourifh  under  his  prote&ion.  The  age  of  Pericles  is  as  famous  for  the 
great  Genius's  who  lived  at  Athens,  as  for  the  battles  which  the  Athe- 
nians fought  in  his  time.  That  of  Auguftus  is  more  nobly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  than  by  the  Pro- 
fcriptions  of  that  cruel  Emperor,  who  after  all,  owed  his  glory  chiefly 
to  the  Horatian  lyre.  That  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Defcartes,  the  leBruns, 
and  Girardons,  than  for  the  fo  much  exaggerated  paffage  of  the  Rhine  [c]> 
the  Sieges  where  his  Majefty  affifted  in  perfon,  or  the  Battle  of  Turin, 
which  Monfieur  de  Marfin  caufed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  lofe,  by  a 
fecret  order  from  Court  [J]. 

Kings  do  honour  to  human  nature,  when  they  diftinguifh  and  re- 
compenfe  fuch  as  are  the  ornaments  of  it,  and  encourage  thofe  fu- 


[c]  See  the  account  of  that  famous  exploit  in  Li  fuch  de  Louis  XIV*  p.  89,  90. 
[/)  &*  the  fame  Author,  p.  196,  197,  198. 
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perior  Spirits,  who  devote  themfclves  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge, 
and  the  fervice  of  truth.  Happy  are  the  Sovereigns  who  cultivate 
thefe  Sciences  themfelves,  who  think  like  Cicero,  the  celebrated  Con- 
ful  of  Rome,  the  Deliverer  of  his  Country,  and  the  Father  of  Eloquence. 
Let  us  hear  him ;  "  thefe  Studies,  fays  he,  form  our  youth,  and  are 
the  delight  of  our  maturer  years ;  they  make  profperity  more  brilliant, 
and  tike  away  the  fting  of  adverfity  :  in  voyages,  in  folitude,  abroad 
and  at  home,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times,  they  are  the  comfort  of 
our  life"  [e].  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  greateft  man  of  his  nation, 
was  the  Peace-maker  of  Italy,  and  the  Reftorer  of  the  Sciences :  his 
probity  gained  him  the  confidence  of  all  the  Princes  in  Europe.  Marcus 
Aurelius,  one  of  the  moft  glorious  and  renowned  Emperors  of  Rome, 
was  not  only  a  fuccefsful  warrior,  but  a  fage  Philofopher,  and  ftridtly 
prictifed  the  laws  of  morality  himfelf,  which  he  recommended  to  others. 
I  will  conclude  this  Chapter  with  one  of  his  Apothegms,  "  A  Prince, 
who  makes  juftice  the  rule  of  his  adtions,  has  the  whole  World  for  a 
Temple,  and  all  good  men  will  be  his  Priefts,  and  offer  facrifice  to 
him/' 


CHAP.    XXII. 

Concerning  the  Secretaries  of  Princes. 

A  Right  choice  of  Minifters,  is  of  no  fmall  importance  to  a  Prince  : 
for  the  firft  conjecture  that  is  formed  of  his  capacity,  is  from 
the  perfons  that  he  has  about  him  fy].  When  they  are  men  of  abi- 
lities and  fidelity,  it  fhews  that  he  is  a  wife  and  difcreet  man  himfelf, 
by  having  diftinguifhed  their  worth,  and  found  means  to  keep  them 

faithful 

[e]  The  paflage  which  his  Majefty  here  alludes  to,  is  as  follows.  "  Haec  ftudia  ado- 
lefcentiam  alunt,  fene&utem  oblectant,  fucundas  res  ornant,  adverfis  perfugium  ac  folatium 
prxbent,  dele&ant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  perno&ant  nobifcum  peregrinantur,  rufti- 
cantur."     Cic.  pro  Archia  poetd. 

[f]  Tacitus  fays,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen,  that  Nero,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  had  preferred  Corbulo  to  the  command  of  his  army ;  as  fuch  a  choice 
(hewed  that  the  gate  was  open  to  merit,  and  that  he  was  governed  by  good  counfel. 
"  Datutum  plane  documentum,  honeftis,  an  fecus,  amicis  uteretur,  fi  ducem  egregium, 

?uam  ft  pecuniofum  &  gratia  fubnixum  deligeret."  And  fome  lines  after,  4<  Laeti  quod 
)omitium  Corbulonem  praepofuerat,  videbaturque  locus  virtutibus  patefa&us."  AnnaL 
13.  Commines  fays  (Book  II.  Chap.  Hi.  of  his  Memoirs)  that  a  Prince  can  give  no 
greater  demonstration  of  good  fenfe,  than  in  placing  worthy  and  virtuous  men  about  his 
perfon :  for  others  will  form  their  opinion  of  him,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 
fons with  whom  he  is  moft  familiar.  Thus  the  Prince  of  Orange  faid,  "  one  might 
eafily  judge  of  King  Philip  the  fecond's  own  difpofition,  from  the  cruelties  which  he 
buffered  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  exercife  with  impunity  in  the  Low  Countries/' 
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faithful  to  him  [g].  But  when  they  are  otherwife,  it  gives  people 
room  to  entertain  but  a  mean  opinion  of  his  judgment,  from  the  bad- 

nefs  of  his  choice,    which  is  the  firft  error  he  can  be  guilty  of. 

Every  one  that  knew  Antonio  da  Venafro,  who  was  prime  Minifter  to 
Pandolpho  Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  thought  Pandolpho  a  wife  man, 
for  making  choice  of  fuch  a  Minifter.  In  the  capacities  of  mankind, 
there  are  three  forts  or  degrees  :  one  man  underftands  things  by  his 
own  lights  another  underftands  things  when  they  are  explained  to  him; 
and  a  third  neither  can  understand  them  of  himfelf,  nor  when  they  are 
explained  to  him  by  others.  The  firft  are  rare  and  excellent  3  the  fe- 
cond  have  their  merit  [A],  but  the  laft  are  good  for  nothing.  It  is 
certain  then,  that  if  Pandolpho  was  not  one  of  the  firft  rank,  he  was 
at  leaft  of  the  fecond :  for  whenever  a  Prince  has  judgment  enough  to 
difcern  what  is  good  or  bad  in  the  words  and  actions  of  others,  people 
will  naturally  fay,  <c  if  he  is  not  a  man  of  the  higheft  abilities  himfelf, 
he  is  fufficiently  capable  however,  of  diftinguifhing  when  his  Minifter 
does  well  or  ill,  and  knows  how  to  reward  him  for  one,  and  correct 
him  for  the  other  j"  fo  that  when  the  Minifter  finds  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  deceive  him,  he  is  under  a  necefluy  of  being  a  good  man, 
and  doing  his  Duty  [/]. 

But  the  queiHon  is,  how  a  Prince  may  know  whether  his  Minifter 
is  a  good  one  or  not :  and  for  this  there  is  an  infallible  rule.  When 
you  iee  he  thinks  more  of  himfelf  than  of  you,  and  that  all  his  aft  ions 
tend  to  his  own  private  inter  eft  and  advantage,  he  is  a  bad  Minifter,  and 
you  ought  not  to  truft  him  upon  any  occafion  [i].    For  he  that  has  the 

[g]  For  as  a  man  cannot  judge  properly  of  the  fkill  of  a  Painter,  a  Statuary,  or  a 
Sculptor,  without  being  of  the  fame  profeffion  :  fo  no  one  can  diftinguiih  wifdom  in 
another,  except  he  is  wife  himfelf,  "  Ut  enim  de  Pictore,  Sculptore,  fuSore,  nemo  nifi 
artifex  judicaie ;  ita   nifi  fapiens  non  poteft  perfpicere  fapientem."     Plin.  EpiJI.  10.' 
lib.  I. 

[*]  According  to  the  Poet, 

Laudatiflimus  eft,  qui  per  fe  cun&a  videbit : 
Sed  laudandus  &  is,  qui  paret  refta  monenti. 

[«]  For  this  reafon,  Sejanus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  penetration  and  abi- 
lities of  Tiberius,  gave  him  goodcounfel  at  the  beginning  of  his  Miniftry.  "  Sejanus, 
adhuc  incipiente  potentia,  bonis  confiliis  notefcere  volebat."     AnnaU  4. 

[i]  After  Sejanus  had  fav'd  the  life  of  Tiberius,  in  the  Grotto  of  Spelunca,  Tacitus 
fays,  that  Tiberius  put  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  as  a  man  that  had  a  greater  regard 
for  his  Prince's  fafety  than  his  own.  "  Major  ex  eo,  &  ut  non  fui  anxius,  cum  fide 
auditbatur."  Annul.  4.  And  Tigellinus,  in  order  to  fupplant  his  rivals,  told  Nero, 
that  he  did  not  aft  like  Burrhus,  who  had  private  views  of  his  own  ;  that  his  only  am* 
bition  was  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  his  Prince.  "  Non  fe  ut  Burrhum  diverfas  fpesf 
fed  folam  incolumitatem  Neronis  fpedtarc."  Annah  14.  Moft  Miniftcrs  talk  in  this 
Style  j  but  their  heart  and  a&ions  often  belye  their  lips, 

manage- 
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management  of  your  whole  State  in  his  hands,  ought  to  lay  afide  the 
care  of  his  own  affairs,  and  turn  all  his  attention  upon  that  charge  only: 
nor  (hould  he  ever  trouble  you  with  any  other  fort  of  bufinefs  that  does 

not  relate  to  your,  government  [/]. On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 

keep  him  firmly  attached  to  you,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  confider  his  Ser- 
vices^], to  heap  honours,  riches,  employments,  and  other  favours  and 
obligations  upon  him ;  that  fo  he  may  be  perfectly  fatisfied  and  contented 
in  his  Station,  and  have  no  reafon  to  wifh  for  a  change  of  government ; 
as  he  muft  be  fenfible,  that  inftead  of  gaining  any  thing  more,  he 
would  be  a  lofer  by  it,  and  perhaps  ruined,  when  deprived  of  your 
fupport.  — — -When  a  Prince  and  his  Minifter  therefore  are  upon  this 
footing,  they  may  fafely  confide  in  each  other :  but  when  it  is  other* 
*wife,  the  event  will  certainly  prove  fatal  to  one  of  them. 

EXAMEN,    CHAP.    XXH. 

THERE  are  Princes  of  two  forts  in  the  world  :   fome  who  fee 
every  thing  with  their  own  eyes,  and  govern  their  States  them- 
selves :  others,  who  truft  to  the  integrity  of  their  Minifters,  and  fuffer 
tthemfelves  to  be  governed  by  fuch  as  have  gained  an  afcendant  over 
them. 

Sovereigns  of  the  former  fort  are,  as  it  were,  the  Life  and  Soul  of 
their  States^  the  weight  of  the  Government  refts  wholly  upon  their 
flhoulder§#  as  that  of  the  world  is  faid  by  the  Poets  to  hare  done  upon 
the  back  of  Atlas.  They,  at  the  fame  time,  are  the  chief  Magiftrates 
,of  Juftice,  Generals  of  their  Armies,  High  Treafurcrs,  &c.  They, 
like  God  Almighty  (who  employs  Intelligences  fuperior  to  man  for  the 
performance  of  his  Divine  will)  have  penetrating  and  indefatigable 
Agents  to  execute  their  defigns,  and  to  work  upon  the  feveral  parts  of 

[t]  Tiberius  reprimanded  one  of  the  Senators,  who  had  the  impertinence  to  introduce 
his  family  affairs  into  the  Senate;  and  told  him,  that  the  Senate  was  conftituted  to  deli- 
berate upon  public  bufinefs,  and  not  to  take  cognizance  of  the  Itttle  trifling  complaints 
of  every  private  man.  "  Nee  ideo  a  Majoribus  concefliim  eft,  egredi  aliquando  rela- 
tionem,  &  quod  in  commune  conducat  loco  fententiae  proferre,  ut  privata  negotia,  res 

.familiares  noftras  hie  augeamus  ....  Efflagitatio  intempeftiva  U  improvifa,  cum  aliis  de 
rebus  convenerint  Patrcs,  confurgere."     JnnaL  2. 

[mi]  Thus  Tiberius  told  Sejanus,  "  Tpfe  quid  intra  animum  volutaverim,  quibus  adhuc 
.neceffitudinibus  immifcere  te  mihi  parem,  omittam  ad  praefens  referre.  Id  tantum 
Jiperiam  nihil  effe  tarn  excel fum,  ouod  non  virtutes  iff*,  tuufque  in  me  animus,  me- 
reantur,  datoque  tempore,  vel  in  Senatu,  vel  in  condone  non  reticebo."  JnnaL  4. 
"  Don't  give  yourfelf  any  trouble  about  your  own  family,  I  will  think  of  you :  and  though 
I  fhall  fay  no  more  at  pre  fen  r,  aflure  yourfelf  that  I  will  not  fail  to  reward  your  fervices 
at  a  proper  opportunity."     As  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  faid  to  Ruy  Gomez,  his  Prime  Mi- 

.pifter,    "  Take  care  of  my  affairs,  and  I  will  Jake  care  of  yours. 

a 
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a  plan,  the  whole  of  which  was  projected  by  themfelves :  thfir  Mi- 
nifters  are  properly  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  wife  and  able  workmen. 
— —  [Princes  of  the  fecond  clafs,  who  have  not  received  the  fame 
talents  from  Providence,  mud  endeavour  to  fupply  the  want  of  them 
by  the  help  of  able  Minifters.  A  King,  however,  who  has  a  fhare  of 
health  and  fpirits  fufficient  to  carry  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  Ca- 
binet, is  wanting  in  his  duty,  if  he  takes  a  prime  Minifter :  but  if  he 
is  not  poflefled  of  thefe  bleffings,  I  think  he  is  wanting  to  himfelf  and 
his  Subje&s,  if  he  does  not  make  ufe  of  his  rational  faculties,  at  leaft 
in  chufing  fome  wife  and  experienced  Servant,  to  carry  the  burden 
which  is  too  heavy  for  his  Matter.  Every  one  is  not  born  with  ta- 
lents ;  but  every  one  can  difcern  them  in  others,  and  make  ufe  of  them 
if  he  pleafes.  The  fort  of  knowledge  that  is  moft  common,  is  that 
which  enables  us  to  judge  prefently  of  the  extent  of  other  peoples  ca- 
pacity. The  meanefl  artift  will  form  a  pretty  juft  opinion  of  the  moft 
accomplifhed  mafler.  A  private  Soldier  knows  how  far  the  ability  of 
his  officer  reaches ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  ableft  Minifter  are  nar- 
rowly fcanned  by  his  under-agents.  A  Prince  then  muft  be  very  (hort- 
fighted  indeed,  if  he  cannot  judge  of  the  abilities  of  thofe  whom  he 
employs.  It  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter,  I  own,  to  find  out  immediately 
how  far  their  integrity  may  be  depended  upon.  An  ignorant  man 
cannot  conceal  his  ignorance  :  but  one  that  is  falfe  and  double-hearted, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  deceive  his  Mafter,  if  he  finds  his  account  in  it, 
and  to  impofe  upon  him  for  a  long  time  together,  by  one  artifice  or 
other]  [«].  In  fhort,  if  Sixtus  V.  had  cunning  enough  to  elude  the 
penetration  of  Seventy  Cardinals,  aflembled  in  the  Conclave,  (who 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  known  him  thoroughly)  how  much 
more  eafy  a  matter  muft  it  be  for  a  Subject  to  deceive  his  Sovereign, 
who  has  had  but  few  opportunities  of  looking  into  him  ?  A  man  of 
fenfe  will  foon  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  genius  and  capacity 
of  thofe  that  ferve  him  :  but  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  do  the  fame  of 
their  fidelity  and  difintereftednefs. 

It  has  often  been  feen,  that  men  have  appeared  good,  for  want  of 
opportunities  of  being  otherwife ;  and  that  they  have  foon  renounced 

[n]  Inftead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  the  firft  Edition  runs 
thus.  «c  Souverains  du  fecond  ordre  font  comme  plongez,  par  un  defaut  de  genie  ou  une 
indolence  naturelle,  dans  une  indifference  lethargique.  Si  l'etat,  pret  de  tomber  en  de- 
faillance  par  la  faibleffe  du  Souverain,  doit  etre  foutenu  par  la  fagefle  &  la  vivacite  d'un 
Mini  ft  re,  le  Prince  alors  n'eft  qu'  un  fantome,  mais  ur  fantome  neceflaire  :  car  il  reprc- 
fente  TEtat :  tout  ce  qui  eft  a  fouhaiter,  c'eft  qu'il  fafie  un  choix  hcureux.—- II  n'eft  pas 
aufli  facile,  qu'on  le  penfe,  a  un  Souverain  de  bien  approfondir  le  charadtere  de  ccux  qu  il 
veut  emploier  dans  les  affaires  ;  car  les  parriculiers  ont  autant  de  facilite  a  fe  deguifer  de- 
vant  leurs  mattres,  que  les  Princes  trouvent  d'obftacks  pour  diffimuler  leur  interieur  au 
yeux  du  Public/' 

Vol,  L  a  R  their 
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their  virtue  when  it  has  been  put  to  the  proof.  Tiberius,  Nero,  and 
Caligula,  were  not  ill  fpoken  of  before  they  came  to  the  throne :  per- 
haps their  wicked  difpofition  might  have  lain  dormant,  if  opportunity 
fad  not  called  it  out  into  aftion.  There  are  men  who,  with  great 
genius,  addrefs,  and  Aiming  parts,  have  a  bafe  and  ungrateful  Soul : 
and  there  are  others  of  lefs  abilities,  who  are  pofleffed  of  a  good  and 
generous  heart.  Wife  Princes  have  generally  given  the  preference  to 
the  latter,  efpecially  in  the  management  of  the  interior  concerns  of 
their  State.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  made  it  a  rule  to  employ 
thofe  in  foreign  negotiations,  who  have  had  the  greateft  (hare  of  ad- 
drefs. For  as  the  chief  point  is  to  maintain  good  order  and  juftice  at 
home,  common  integrity  is  fufficient  for  that  purpofe :  but  as  pene- 
tration and  addrefs  are  often  neceflary  to  unravel  and  guard  againft  the 
intrigues  of  their  neighbours,    they  feem  to  be  more  requifite  upon 

thofe  occafions,  than  probity  and  good  faith  alone. 1  think  a  Prince 

can  never  fufficiendy  recompence  the  fidelity  of  thofe  that  are  zealous 
in  his  fervice :  there  is  a  certain  principle  and  regard  for  juftice  en- 
grafted in  human  nature,  which  prompts  us  to  gratitude,  and  we  ought 
to  obey  its  dictates.  The  interefts  of  Princes  likewife  abfolutely  de- 
mand that  they  fliould  be  as  generous  in  rewarding  merit,  as  merciful 
in  punifhing  offences  :  for  when  their  Miniftcrs  perceive,  that  the  beft 
and  readieft  way  to  make  their  fortune,  is  to  be  virtuous  and  incorrupt,, 
they  will  not  lie  under  any  temptation  to  be  otherwifc ;  but  naturally 
prefer  the  favour  and  benefa&ions  of  their  Mafter,  to  the  bribes  of 
foreigners,  or  any  other  perfons.  The  laws  of  juftice  therefore,  and 
wordly  policy,  are  highly  reconcilable  in  this  point :  as  it  is  not  only 
imprudent,  but  hard-hearted,  to  expofe  the  fidelity  of  Minifters  to  a 
dangerous  trial,  by  ungeneroufly  with- holding  the  recompence  that  is 
due  to  their  Services. 

Princes  are  guilty  fometimes  of  another  error ;  that  is,  of  too  lightly 
changing  their  Minifters  upon  trifling  occafions,  and  of  punifhing  any 
little  irregularity  in  their  condudt  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  As  Mi- 
nifters a&  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  their  Prince,  they  cannot  con- 
ceal their  faults  from  him,  when  they  have  been  fome  time  in  Office  ^ 
and  the  more  fagacious  he  is,  the  fooner  he  will  difcover'them  :but 
fince  few  Kings  are  Philofophers,  they  have  not  patience  to  bear  [with 
thofe  weaknefies  in  their  Servants,  and  often  carry  their  difgufts  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  they  make  no  fcruple  of  difgracing  and  ruining  them. 
Wife  and  experienced  Princes  know  mankind  more  intimately  >  and  aft ' 
more  reafonably  :  they  are  fcnfible  that  all  men  are  frail*  that  there  ia 
nothing  perfeft  in  this  world,  that  the  moft  amiable  qualities  are  balanced 
by  others  of  a  very  different  complexion,  and  that  men  of  the  greateft 
genius  often  partake  of  both.    Upon  this  confideration,  they  chufe  to 

retain 
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retain  old  Minifters  (except  they  find  them  perfidious)  with  aft  their 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  prefer  fuch  as  they  have  tried  to  others 
whom  they  have  not ;  like  fkilful  muficians,  who  had  rather  play 
upon  the  inftruments  they  have  long  been  ufed  to,  than  upon  new  ones 
which  they  know  nothing  of. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

tfbat  Flatterers  ought  to  be  avoided. 

IMuft  not  forget  to  take  fome  notice  of  an  evil,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  for  Princes  to  efcape,  except  they  have  a  great  (hare  of  pru- 
dence and  difcretion ;  and  that  is  flattery,  a  peft  which  infers  all 
Courts  [0] :  for  mankind  arc  naturally  fo  fond  of  their  own  aftions, 
and  apt  to  deceive  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  avoid  this  contagion ;  efpecially  as  thofe  that  endeavour  to  guard 
againft  it,  run  the  rifk  of  becoming  contemptible.  For  there  is  no 
other  fence  againft  Flatterers,  twt  to  let  people  know  that  you  are  not 
offended  at  truth :  and  if  you  indulge  every  one  in  the  freedom  of 
telling  you  the  truth,  you  will  foon  lofc  the  refpe<ft  that  is  due  to 
you  [p\.  A  wife  Prince  then  fhould  take  a  middle  courfe,  and  make 
choice  of  fome  difcreet  men  in  his  State,  to  whom  alone  he  may  give 
the  liberty  of  telling  him  the  truth  in  fuch  things  as  he  demands  it, 
aod  forbid  them  to  meddle  in  any  thing  elfc.  But  he  ought  frequently 
to  make  that  demand,  to  hear  their  opinions,  to  determine  upon  them 
as^  he  afterwards  (hall  think  fit,  and  to  behave  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner towards  them  all,  as  to  (hew  that  the  more  freely  they  fpeak,  the 
more  acceptable  they  will  be  to  him  [  q  ].  After  which,  he  (hould 
Men  to  nobody  elfe ;  but  proceed  firmly  and  fteadily  in  the  execution 
of  what  he  has  refolved  upon.  The  Prince  that  adts  otherwife,  muft 
either  be  ruined  by  Flatterers,  or  vary  his  refolution  fo  often,  according 
to  the  different  advice  that  is  given  him,  that  he  will  be  very  lightly 
efteemed  [r].     Let  the  following  inftance  fuffice  upon  this  occafion. 

[0]  Tacitus  fays,  Flattery  is  an  evil  of  a  very  ancient  date.    cc  Adulationcs 

vet  us  id  in  Republica  malum."    Annal.  2. 

[f]  Tiberius,  though  he  hated  flattery,  would  not  fuflfer  people  however  to  fpeak  to 
him  wth  freedom.  "  Angufta  &  lubrica  oratio  fub  Principe,  qui  libcrtatem  metuebat, 
adulationem  oderit."    Annal.  2. 

[q]  Like  King  John  II.  of  Portugal,  who  being  importuned  by  one  of  his  Courtiers, 
for  a  pake  that  was  vacant,  told  him,  "  that  he  reftrved  it  for  a  man  that  never,  flattered 
bim." 

[r]  Like  all  weak  Princes,  "Ipfe  modohuc,  modo  illuc,  ut  quemque  fuadentium  au- 
dierat,  promptus."  Says  Tacitus  of  Claudius.  Annal.  1 2.  "  Hue  illuc  circumagi,  qua; 
juflcrat  vetare,  quae  vetuerat  jubcre."    Hift.  3. 

4   R  2  —Father 
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Father  Luca,  a  Pricft,  who  attended  the  Court  of  the  prefent 
Emperor  Maximilian,  fpeaking  of  his  Matter  one  day,  faid,  <c  that  he 
never  advifed  with  any  body,  nor  ever  did  any  thing  according  to  his 
Own  judgment  and  inclination  1"  and  the  reafon  of  that  was,  becaufe 
he  adted  diredtly  contrary  to  the  rules  juft  now  laid  down.  For  as  the 
Emperor  is  a  very  clofe  referved  man,  he  never  communicates  his  Se- 
crets, nor  confults  any  one  :  but  when  his  refolutions  are  to  be  executed, 
and  people  begin  to  difcover  them,  they  are  oppofed  by  thofe  that  are 
about  his  perfon  :  and  he  being  of  an  eafy,  flexible  difpofition,  always 
fuffers  himfelf  at  laft  to  be  governed  by  their  opinions.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  what  he  does  one  day,  he  frequently  cancels  the 
next  [f] :  fo  that  nobody  can  build  upon  his  determinations,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  to  know  what  he  defigns,  or  what  they  will  be. 

A  Prince  therefore  ought  to  take  the  opinion  of  others  in  every  thing ; 
but  at  fuch  times  only  as  he  thinks  proper  to  afk,  and  not  whenever  they 
are  pleafed  to  obtrude  it  upon  him  :  nay,  he  ought  to  difcourage  every 
one  from  prefuming  to  advife  him,  except  when  he  requires  it  5  which 
indeed  he  fhould  do  very  often,  and  be  exceeding  patient  in  hearing  the 
truth  in  fuch  matters  as  he  enquires  about :  but  if  he  finds  that  they 
endeavour  to  fupprefs  it,  or  will  not  fpeak  opt  for  fome  private  reafon 
or  other,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  to  fhew  his  difpleafure.  Thofe 
are  much  miftaken,  who  think  a  Prince  that  takes  advice,  will  pafs  for 
one  that  has  no  judgment  himfelf,  but  what  he  owes  to  the  counfel 
of  others  [  /  } :  for  it  is  a  general  and  infallible  rule,  that  a  Prince  who 
has  no  prudence  of  his  own,  can  never  be  well  advifed  5  except,  by 
chance,  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  entirely  governed  by  fome  other  man 
of  great  abilities :  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  indeed,-  he  may  be  well  governed, 
but  he  cannot  fupport  himfelf  in  his  State,  becaufe  that  Minifter  will 
foon  flrip  him  of  it.  But  if  a  Prince,  who  has  no  great  judgment  of 
his  own,  confults  with  more  than  one,  they  will  differ  in  their  opini- 
ons, and  he  will  not  be  able  to  reconcile  or  unite  them  [u] :  they  will 
all  be  endeavouring  to  ferve  themfelves,  whilft  he  neither  perceives  it, 
nor  could  provide  any  remedy  for  it  if  he  did  [*].     Indeed  it  cannot 

[/]  A  fault  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  afterwards  faid  to  inherit  from  this 
Maximilian  I. 

[f]  "  The  abilities  of  a  Minifter,  fays  a  wife  Spaniard,  are  never  any  difparagement 
to  his  M after:  all  the  glory  of  a  fuccefsful  enterprize,  as  well  as  the  ignominy  of  an 
unfuccefsful  one,  is  imputed  to  the  principal  caufe  of  it.  The  firft  movers  in  any  action 
are  always  either  praiied  or  blamed  :  people  fcldom  fay  fuch  a  Prince  had  good  or  bad 
Minifters  ;  but  that  he  himfelf  was  either  a  wife  or  a  weak  man.  It  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  therefore,  for  fuch  as  have  any  regard  for  their  own  reputation,  to  make  choice 
of  good  Minifters."     Gratian.  Orat.  Man. 

\u\  "  Ncque  alienis  confiliis  regi,  neque  fua  expedire."  Tacit.  Hi  ft.  3. 

[*]  4<  Sibi  quifque  tendentcs,"  Hjft<  1.  J«  Quia  apud  infirmum  minors  metu,  ma- 
jore  prsemio  peccatur."  ibid. 

be 
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be  otherwife  ;  for  men  will  always  behave  to  you  like  rogues,  if  you 

have  it  not  in  your   power  to  compel  them  to  be  honeft. 1  fay 

then,  that  good  counfel  (whofoever  gives  it)  originally  proceeds  from 
the  wifdom  of  the  Prince ;  and  not  the  wifdom  of  the  Prince  from  good 
counfel. 


EXAMEN,    CHAP.    XXIII. 

THERE  is  fcarcely  any  hiftory,  or  book  of  Morality,  in  which 
the  weaknefs  of  Princes,  with  regard  to  flattery,  is  not  feverely 
cenfured :  the  authors  would  have  Kings  honour  truth,  and  accuftom 
themfelves  to  hear  with  their  own  ears  :  and  fo  far  they  are  right.  But 
this  is  not  fufficient  to  content  them  :  they  further  (like  all  the  reft  of 
mankind)  require  fuch  things  from  them,'  as  are  contradictory  to  each 
other.  They  will  allow  them  to  cherifh  fo  much  felf-love  and  am- 
bition, as  may  infpire  them  with  a  defire  of  glory,  and  fpur  them  on 
to  great  a&ions :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  expedt  that  they  fhould  be 
fo  indifferent  and  regardlefs  of  that  glory,  when  obtained,  as  freely  to 
renounce  the  reward  of  their  labpurs;  and  that  the  fame  principle 
fhould  excite  them  to  merit  praife,  and  then  to  defpife  it.  This  is 
pretending  to  a  great  deal  of  humility  indeed  :  but  we  fhould  do  them 
too  much  honour,  in  fuppofing  they  would  lay  a  feverer  reftraint  upon 

themfelves,  than  upon  others. Contemptus  virtutis  ex  contemptu 

fama.  A  contempt  of  Virtue  arifes  from  a  contempt  of  fame.  Few 
Princes  defpife  fame  and  reputation,  but^  fuch  as  are  given  up  to  indo- 
lence, effeminacy,  and  pleafure ;  maflTes  of  vile  matter,  without  any 
virtue  to  animate  them.  Some  of  the  mod  cruel  Tyrants,  it  is  true, 
have  affedted  praife  :  but  that  was  an  odious  piece  of  vanity  and  in- 
juftice  too  in  them  :  they  demanded  efteem,  when  they  had  merited 
infamy  and  deteftation. 

To  bad  Princes,  Flattery  is  a  poifon  that  ftill  increafes  the  depravity 
of  their  hearts :  and  with  regard  to  good  Princes,  it  is  a  fort  of  ruft 
that  eats  into  their  fame,  and  eclipfes  their  fplendor.  Men  of  fenfe 
and  delicacy  are  naufeated  at  grofs  adulation.  But  there  is  another 
fpecies  of  flattery,  that  is  more  fubtle  and  adroit,  which  difguifes  or 
extenuates  faults,  and  furnifhes  the  paflions  with  arguments  to  defend 
their  exceffes.  It  gives  the  name  of  Juflice  to  feverity,  and  fets  pro- 
fufion  in  fuch  a  light,  as  to  make  it  miftaken  for  liberality.  It  throws 
the  veil  of  pleafure  and  amufement  over  lewdnefs  and  debauchery,  and 
amplifies  every  vice  in  others,  to  palliate  thofe  of  its  own  Patron.  The 
generality  of  mankind  are  caught  by  this  fort  of  flattery,  which  feems 
to  juftify  their  follies  and  vices,  and  bears  a  refemblance  to  truth :  they 

know 
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know  not  how  to  keep  thofc  at  a  diftance,  who,  as  they  think,  only 
pay  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  their  merit.  This  kind  of  flattery, 
as  it  appears  like  praife  founded  upon  a  good  bottom,  is  the  mod  re- 
fined and  infinuating  of  all  others  ^  and  it  requires  no  fmali  degree  of 
judgment  to  diftinguiflb  it  from  truth.  It  does  not  attend  a  Monarch 
to  a  Siege  or  a  field  of  battle,  in  the  fhape  of  a  Poet,  to  record  his 
wonderful  exploits  there :  it  does  not  compofe  tur  id  Prologues  for 
Operas,  dull  Prefaces,  or  fervile  Dedications :  it  does  not  make  the 
Heroblufh  with  a  bombaftand  exaggerated  recital  of  his  Vi&ories  [y]. 

On  the  contrary,  it  puts  on  an  air  of  fimplicity,  and  makes  its 

approaches  in  a  delicate,  but  fcemingly  unaflfedted  manner.  — —  How 
then  can  a  great  man,  a  Hero,  a  Prince  of  any  fenfibility,  be  difpleafed 
.  at  a  truth  which  feems  to  efcape  from  the  frank  and  ardefs  fpirit  of  a 
friend  ?  Lewis  XIV.  who  did  not  want  to  be  told  that  his  prefence 
alone  ftruck  a  fort  of  reverential  awe  into  others,  and  feemed  not  a 
little  elated  with  the  confeioufnefs  of  this  fuperiority,  was  far  from 
being  offended  at  an  old  officer,  who  having  occafion  to  addrefs  him 
upon  fome  account  or  other,  began  to  faulter  and  hefitatc  in  his  fpeech  ; 
but  recovering  himfelf  from  his  confufion,  after  fome  paufe,  he  faidt 
"  Sire,  I  never  ufed  to  tremble  in  this  manner  before  your  Enemies." 
If  Princes,  who  have  been  Subjects  before  the  y  ere  exalted  to  a  throne, 
would  remember  their  former  condition,  they  might  difpenfe  with  the 
food  of  adulation :  but  thofe  that  have  reigned  all  their  lives,  having 
been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  live,  like  Gods,  upon  incenfe  and  oblations, 
would  die  of  hunger  and  emptinefs,  if  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  ufual  diet. 

Kings  therefore,  furely  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned  ;  but 
thofe  that  flatter  them,  deferve  both  the  reprehen lion -and  deteftation  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  Calumniators,  and  all  others,  who  are  fo  much 
the  enemies  of  their  Sovereign,  as  to  difguife  or  conceal  the  truth  from 

him. We  ought  however  to  make  a  diftin&ion  betwixt  flattery  and 

due  praife.  Trajan  was  (till  more  animated  to  virtuous  a&ions  by 
Pliny's  Panegyric ;  and  Tiberius  more  confirmed  in  his  vices  by  the 
flattery  of  the  Senate. 

[y]  Thefc  ftrokes  feem  to  be  levelled  at  fome  particular  perfons;  perhaps  fome  of 
the  fawning  Court-poets  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 

How  it  came  to  pafs  that  many  of  the  Italian  Princes  loft    their 

Dominions. 

IF  a  new  Prince  will  carefully  obferve  the  rules  I  hatfe  laid  down, 
they  will  foon  make  him  appear  like  an  hereditary  one,  and  render 
his  dominion  even  more  firm  and  fecure  than  if  h6  was  really  fo.  For 
the  adtions  of  a  new  Prince  being  more  narrowly  watched  than  thofe 
of  another  who  has  been  Jong  eftablifhed  iti  his  Sovereignty,  conciliate 
the  affedtions  of  his  Subjects  more  powerfully  (when  thofe  actions  prove 
virtuous)  and  attach  them  more  ftrdngly  to  him  than  if  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  by  ancient  rigHt :  as  men  are  more  nearly  affedted 
with  the  prefent,  than  with  .what  is  p^ft,  and  when  they  find  them- 
felves  eafy  and  happy  in  theft'  tircumftances,  endeavour  to  enjoy  them 
in  peace,  without  defirine^my  change  [z]  :  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
fupport  him  with  all  thpfr  might,  provided  he  is  not  wanting  to  him- 
felf  in  other  things*  /So  that  he  will  reap  the  glory  not  only  of  having 
founded  a  new  Principality,  .but  of  having  fortified  and  embellished  it 
with  wholefome/faws,  a  good  armK  firm  alliances,  and  virtuous  ex- 
amples :  whereas  he  that  was  born  a^Prince,  and  lofes  his  dominions 
by  imprudent/conduit,  deferves  a  doubly  fhare  of  infamy. 

If  we  look  round  Italy,  and  confider  the  conduct  of  the  Princes  who 
have  loft  their  States  there  in  our  times,  as  the  King  of  Naples,  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  fome  others,  we  (hall  find,  in  the  firft  place,  a 
defedt  common  to  them  all,  with  regard  to  their  arms  and  manner  of 
conducting  their  wars,  as  I  have  already  {hewn  at  large ;  and  in  the 
next,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  hated  by  the  people,  and  others 
by  the  Grandees  :  for  a  Prince  that  fteers  clear  of  thefe  errors,  and  is 
ftrong  enough  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field,  cannot  well  be  ftripped 
of  his  dominions.  Philip  of  Macedon  [a]  (not  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  he  that  was  vanquiflicd  at  laft  by  Titus  Quintus)  was 
but  weak  in  comparifon  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  by  whom  he 
was  invaded  :  neverthelefs,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  warlike  difpofition, 
a  good  Soldier,  and  had  found  means  to  gain  the  afFcdtion  both  of  the 
people  and  the  Grardees,  he  fupported  a  war  againft  thofe  two  powers 
for  the  fpace  of  feveral  years :  and  though,  indeed,  he  loft  fome  Cities 

[%]  "  Tuta  &  pratfentia  quam  vetera  &  periculofa  malunt."   Tacit.  Annah  j.  u  Ante- 
ponunt  praefentia  dubiis."     Hi/1,  i.    . 
[a]  Father  of  Pcrfeus,  the  laft  Kyigof  Macedon* 

in 
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in  the  end,  yet  he  preferved  his  Kingdom.  It  is  not  owing  to  the 
malevolence  of  fortune  therefore,  that  feveral  of  our  Princes  have  loft 
dominions  which  they  had  been  long  poflefled  of,  but  to  their  own  in- 
dolence and  indifcretion :  for  as  they  took  no  manner  of  care  in  peace- 
able times,  to  provide  againft  any  change  that  might  enfue  (it  being  the 
common  foible  of  mankind  not  to  think  of  a  ftorm  whilft  the  calm  con- 
tinues) when  a  war  broke  out,  and  the  enemy  drew  near,  inftead  of 
making  any  defence,  they  ran  away,  without  any  other  hopes,  than  that 
their  Subjects  would  recall  them  when  they  began  to  be  tired  of  the  in- 
lblence  and  oppreflion  of  the  Conqueror.  A  courfe,  indeed,  which 
muft  be  taken  when  there  is  no  other  left  5  but  furely  the  man  is  much 
to  be  condemned,  who  negledts  air  other  remedies,  and  trufts  to  that 
alone :  for  who  would  throw  himfelf  down,  only  out  of  an  expectation 
that  fome  body  or  other  will  be  kind  enough  to  help  him  up  again  ? 
Befides,  that  may  not  happen ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  but  a  pitiful  fecurity, 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  he  muft  then  continually  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  others :  that  defence  only  is  certain  and  durable,  which  depends  up- 
on a  man's  felf,  and  his  own  courage. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.    XXIV. 

TH  E  Story  of  Cadmus,  who  fowed  the  teeth  of  a  Serpent  which 
he  had  killed,  and  from  whence  a  race  of  men  fprung  up,  who 
fought  with  each  other  till  they  were  all  killed,  is  a  lively  reprefentation 
of  what  the  Italian  Princes  were  in  Machiavel's  time.  The  W^nfrft- 
ftad  treachery,  which  they  were  guilty  of  one  towards  another,  entirely 
ruined  their  affairs. — Whoever  reads  the  Hiftory  of  Italy,  from  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  will  find  no- 
thing elfe  but  one  continued  feries  of  cruelty,  fedition,  violence,  con- 
federacies to  deftroy  each  other,  ufurpations,  aflaflinations,  in  a  word, 
an  aflemblage  of  fuch  enormous  crimes,  that  the  very  idea  of  them 
alone  infpires  one  with  horror. ,1  If  we  were  to  banifh  Juftice  and  Ho- 
aianity  out  of  the  world,  as  IViachiavel  endeavours  to  do,  it  muft  foon 
be  fubverted ;  an  inundation  of  wickednefs  would  prefently  overwhelm 
the  Univerfe,  and  reduce  it  to  a  defart.  The  Italian  Princes  owed  the 
lofs  of  their  States  to  their  iniquity  and  barbarity :  and  the  vile  princi- 
ples, which  Machiavel  inculcates,  would  infallibly  ruin  thofe  that  fhould 
be  mad  enough  to  adopt  them.  But  as  I  (hall  not  endeavour  to  dif- 
guife  any  thing,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  the  indolence  and  effeminacy 
of  fome  of  the  Italian  Princes;  might  equally  contribute  with  their 
wickednefs,  to  effed:  their  deftruftion.  The  weaknefs  of  the  Kings  of 
Naples  was  certainly  one  caufe  of  their  ruin :  but  let  any  Politician 

argue 
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argue  as  long  as  he  plcafes,  let  him  build  Syftems,  quote  examples, 
and  employ  all  his  Sophifms,  he  will  be  forced,  after  all,  to  own  tb« 
expedience  and  neceffity  of  Juftice. 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  Machiavel  means,  when  he  fays, 
€C  the  adtions  of  a  new  Prince  (an  Ufurper  I  imagine)  being  more  nar- 
rowly watched  than  thofe  of  another,  who  has  long  been  eltabliJhed  m 
his  Sovereignty,  conciliate  the  affe&ions  of  his  Subje&s  more  power^ 
fully  when  they  prove  virtuous,  and  attach  them  more  ftrongly  to  him, 
than  if  he  had  fuccceded  to  the  throne  by  ancient  right ;  as  men  are 
more  nearly  affe&ed  with  the  prefent,  than  with  what  is  paft,  and  when 
they  find  themfelves  eafy  and  happy  in  their  circumftances,  endeavour 
to  enjoy  them  in  peace  without  defiring  any  change."  Does  Machiavel 
here  fuppofe,  that  if  two  perfons  were  equally  qualified  as  to  valour  and 
wifdom,  a  wh<3le  nation  would  prefer  an  Ufurper  to  a  lawful  Prince? 
or  does  he  fuppofe,  that  one  of  them  is  already  a  Sovereign,  but  defti- 
tute  of  thefe  virtues  j  and  the  other  a  mere  Adventurer,  though  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  abilities?  Surely  the  fir  ft  cannot  be  his  meaning, 
as  it  is  fo  oppofite  to  all  reafon  and  common  fenfe :  it  would  be  an  effeft 
without  any  caufe,  but  the  prejudice  of  a  people  in  favour  of  a  man, 
who  yet  has  been  guilty  of  violence  and  injuftice  to  obtain  power,  and 
whofe  merit  is  confeffedly  not  fuperior  to  that  of  a  lawful  Prince. — 
Nor  can  the  fecond  cafe  well  be  fuppofed:  for  what  good  qualities  fo- 
ever  an  Ufurper  may  be  pofleffed  of,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  ad 
of  fiezing  upon  a  State  by  force  is  highly  unjuft.  And  what  is  to  be 
cxpedted  from  a  Prince  that  fets  out  with  violence  and  injuftice,  but  an 
oppreflive  and  tyrannical  reign  ?  If  a  man  fliould  catch  his  wife  in  adul- 
tery the  very  firft  day  of  their  nuptials,  I  fancy  he  would  be  apt  to  en- 
tertain but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  her  future  virtue. 

Machiavel  confutes  and  condemns  himfelf  from  his  own  mouth  in 
this  Chapter.  He  fays  cxprefsly,  "  that  a  Prince  cannot  poffibly  fup- 
port  himfelf  upon  his  throne,  without  fecuring  the  affedion  of  his  Sub- 
jjedts,  that  is,  both  of  the  people  and  Grandees,  and  without  a  good 
army  [&]"  Truth  feems  to  extort  this  from  him  whether  he  will  or  not: 
the  very  Devils,  as  Divines  allure  us,  acknowledge  a  God,  though  they 
blafpheme  him.— To  gain  the  affections  both  of  the  people  and  the 
Grandees,  a  large  fund  of  goodnefs  is  rcquifite :  a  Prince  muft  be  hu- 
mane and  beneficent;  and  with  thefe  qualities  he  muft  alfo  have  a  good 
capacity,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  painful  functions  of  his  Office  in  a  due 
manner.  It  is  in  this  ftation  as  in  all  others:  whatever  profefiion  or  em- 
ployment men  follow,  they  will  never  gain  the  confidence  of  any  one,  if 

[b]  Sa  the  paragraph  which  begins  thus,  in  the  34th  Chapter  of  the  Prince,  "  If  we 
look  round  Italy,  £c."  —  This  quotation  is  fomcthing  different  from  it. 

Vol.  I.  4S  they 
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they  do  not  aft  with  prudence  and  honefly :  the  mod  corrupt- ahrays 
chufc  to  deal  with  men  of  probity  and  fincerity ;  and  thofe  that  are 
not  capable  of  governing  themfelves,  are  glad  to  truft  their  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  fuch,  as  have  the  reputation  of  wifdom  and  integrity.  Even 
a  common  Tradefman  cannot  hope  to  fucceed  in  his  bufinefs,  if  he  is 
not  a  careful,  honeft  man:  and  (hall  Royalty  be  the  only  rank  in  which 
villainy  is  to  be  authorized?  It  is  neceflary  to  be  the  man  I  have  juft 
now  defcribed,  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  and  confidence  of  peo- 
ple i  and  not  fuch  an  one  as  Machiavel  recommends  as  a  pattern,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  this  Work;  that  is,  cruel,  unjuft,  ambitious,  and 
attentive  only  to  his  own  private  intereft  and  aggrandizement.  . 

Such  is  the  Politician  when  unmafked,  who  was  reputed  an  able 
man  in  his  own  times,  and  whofe  abominable  Maxims  nave  not  only 
been  followed  by  many  Minifters,  who  yet  condemned  them  as  dange- 
rous, but  recommended  to  the  Study  of  their  Matters :  a  Politician, 
whom  nobody  before  has  anfwered  in  form,  and  whofe  precepts  arc 
ftillpra&ifed  by  feveral  tothers,  without  fear,  of  cenfure.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  mankind,  if  Machiavelifm  could  be  qtterly  rooted  out  of  the 
world.  I  have  endeavoured  tp point  oat  the  abfurdities  of  it:  let  Princes 
confute  it  by  their  practice.  It  is  their  duty  to  difabufe  the  public,  and 
to  (hew  how  wrong  ap  opinion  has  been  conceived  of  Politics,  which 
ought  in  reality  to  be  a)  Syfteni  of  true;  wifdom  and  honefly,  and  not  of 
low  cunning  and  knavery,,  as  it  is  generally  thought  to  be.  It  (houjd 
be  the^r  peculiar,  care  to  exclude  all  double-dealing  and  infincerity  out 
of  treaties,  and  to  reftore  pun&bality  and  good  faith;  of  which,  to  (peak 
the  truth,  there  is  fetdom  much  to  be  found  amongft  Sovereigns.  It  is 
their  bufinefs  to  (hew,  that  they  have  no  defire  to  encroach  upon  the 
dominions  of  their  neighbours,  though  they  are  determined  to  defend 
their  own.  The  Prince  that  grafpS  at  too  rtiuch,  is  like  a  glutton  whp 
overloads  his  Stomach  with  meat,  without  considering  how  it  is  to  be 
digefted :  whilft  he  that  contents  himfclf  with  well  governing  his  owa 
State,  may  be  compared  to  another;  man  who  eats  temperately*  and 
whofe  Stomach,  therefore,  will  properly  digeft  his  food. 


CHAP.    XXV.  J 

How  far  Fortune  may  be  /aid  to  prevail  in  human  a  fairs ',  and  in  what 

manner  She  is  to  be  oppofed.        ' ' 

THERE  have  been  many,  I  know,  and  (till  are  fome,  who  think 
the  affairs  of  this  World  are  jgoverned  either  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, or  Fortune,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  human  wifdom  has  no  (hare 

at 
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at  all  in  them:  from  whence  they  infer,  that  it  is  the  heft  way  not 
to  give  ourfclves  any  trouble  about  them;:. but  to  leave  every  thing  to 
its  own  tendency  and  event  [rj. .  This  opinion  has  gained  ground  in  our 
times,  from  the  many  ftrangc  revolutions  which  have  happened,  and 
dill  happen  every  day,  contrary  to  all  human  judgment  and  conje&ure : 
and,  indeed,  when  I  fometimes  ferioufly  confider  thefc  things,  I  am 
•almoft  perfuaded  to  think  fo  myfelf.  Neveithelefs,  that  our  free-will 
may  not  be  abfolutely  over-ruled,  it  fcems  as  if  Fortune  had  riferved 
the  dire&ibh  of  one  half  of  our  adiods  to  herfdf,  and  left  the  other  in 
a  great  meafure  to  our  own  management  [</].  .  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not help  comparing  her  to  a  rapid  river,  which  when  it  overflows  its 
banks,  carries  away  trees,  houfes,  and  lands,  from  one  place,  and  leaves 
them  In  another;  whilft  every  body  flies  before  it,  and  neither  has  re- 
foltitkm  nor  power  to  oppofe  its  fury.  This  ought  not,  however,  to 
difcourage  us  from  throwing  up  mounds,  cutting  trenches,  and  making 
Other  due  provifions  afterwards  whilft  the  Seafbn  is  favourable,  to  guard 
againft.it  in  fuch  a  manner,  when  it  fwells  again,  that  if  the  torrent 
cannot  be  wholly  ftemmed,  it  may  atleaft  be  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  the  impetuofity  of  the  Stream  in  fome  meafure  reftrained.  It 
is  the  fame  with  regard  to  Fortune,  who  exercifes  her  power  in  an 
arbitary  and  infolent  manner,  where  there  are  no  preparations  made  to 
refift  her,  and  turns  her  whole  force  on  that  fide,,  where  (he  finds  no 

[c]  Tacitus,  who  w*s  an  Epicurean,  (ays  fomcthing  like  this  in  the  Sixth  Book  of 
his  ArinaJ?.  u  In  incerto  judicium  eft,  fatoqe  res  mdrtalium,  an  neceffitate  immutabili, 
an  Sorte  volvantur."-  Ana  adds  prefently  after,  <c  Tome  think  there  is  an.  inevitable  fata- 
lity,' and  that  this  fatality  Is  nothing  but  a  concatenation  of  natural  caufes  with  their 
cpdBbi  from  whence  it  comes  Id  pa&*  that  after  .we  have  fixed  upon  any  certain  courfe 
'  <ar  fort  of  ltfc,  it  is  not  poffiblc  for  us  to  avoid  the  accidents  and  events  that  are  incident 
tb  it."  "  Fatum  quidem  congrupre  rebus  putant,  fed  non  e  va|is  ftellis,  verum  apud 
principia  &  nexus  natural ium  caufarum :  ac  tamen  eleftionem  vitae  nobis  relinquunt ; 
quam  ubi  elegeris,  certain  imminentium  ordinem."  As  to  what  Machiavel  fays,  "  that 
human  prudence  hfe  littfe  or  no  {hare  in  the  affaire  of  the  world,"  Tacitus  gives  us  a  re- 
markable inftapce  in  Claudius,  whom  Fortune  had  deftined  to  Empire,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  and  expeftatioh  of  all  men.  cc  Mihi>,  fays  he,  quantfe  plura  recentium,  feu  ve- 
terutn  revblvo,  tantd  rfiagis  'ludibria  rerum  mortalium  cunftis  in  negotiis  obfervantur ; 
quippe  fapsa,  fpe,  veneratione,  potius  omnes  deftinabantur  imperio,  quam  quern  futurum 
rrincipem  fortunae  in  occulto  tencbat." — "  Fortune,  (ays  Gratian,  which  is  fo  much 
calked  of,  and  fo  little  underftood,  is  nothing  more  than  the  mother  of  accidents,  and  the 
daughter  of  Supreme  Providence,  which  concurs  wjth  fecond  caufes,  either  in  moving 
fjhem,  or  /uffcriog  them  to  a&of  themfejves.  It  is  this  Queen  fo  abfolute,  fo  impene- 
trable,' aqd  fo  inexorable,  that  laughs  atone,  turns  her  hack  upon  another,  fometimes 
a$s  the  Mother,  fometimes  the  Step-Mother,  not  merely  out  of  the  efied  of  paffion  or 
<5aprice,  but  by  an  incomprehcnfible  fecret  in  the  Judgments  of  God."  Sa  Chap.  X.  of 
his  Htro.—But  is  not  this  iruompuhenfibU  nonfenfe  I  as  indeed  nonfenfc  never  has  any 
meaning. 

"  [fl  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  (ays.  Seneca,  be  he  ever  lb  wife,  to  command 
ficcefs :  we  begin  thipgs^  ,but  fortune  fiaifhes .  th$m."  Efiji.  14%  Solpqwa  ftp,  time  and 
cnance  Bafpen  to  all  men.  ^"SH^^ 
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banks  nor  ditches  thrown  up  to  check  her  career.— If  we  confider  the 
circumftances  of  Italy,  which  has  been,  the  Seat  of  thefe  revolutions, 
and  what  has  been  the  caufe  of  them,  we  (hall  find  it  like  a  plain  with- 
out any  fences  to  fecure  it:  whereas,  if  it  had  been  properly  fortified 
like  Germany,  France,  or  Spain,  fuch  inundations  of  foreigners  would 
either  never  have  happened,  or  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  occa- 
fioncd  fuch  alterations  as  they  have  done  [e].  Let  this  fuffice  in  general  * 
concerning  the  neceffity  of  oppofing  Fortune. 

But  to  defcend  to  particulars*  I  fay  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee 
a  Prince  happy  one  day,  and  ruined  the  next,  without  difcerning  any 
alteration,  either  in  his  difpofition  or  manner  of  Government;  for,  as 
I  have  already  fhewn  at  large,  he  that  relies  folely  upon  fortune,  muft 
inevitably  be  ruined  whenever  (he  turns  her  back  upon  him.  I  further 
affert,  that  he  will  generally  fucceed,  who  accommodates  himfelf  to  the 
nature  of  the  times,  and  that  another  will  mifcarry,  who  does  not  con- 
form to  them.  For  we  fee  different  men  take  different  courfes  to  obtain 
the  end  that  they  propofe  to  themfelves ;  which,  commonly  fpeaking,  is 
the  acquifition  either  of  glory  or  riches :  one  proceeds  with  circumfpec- 
tion,  another  without  any  caution  or  referve ;  fome  by  force,  others  by 
artifice %  fome  again  with  patience,  others  with  impetuofity  *  and  yet  it 
is  poflible  they  may  all  arrive  at  the  fame  point  by  different  ways.  It 
is  often  feea  likewife,  that  of  two  men  equally  cautious,  one  fucceed* 
in  his  defigns,  and  the  other  does  not:  and  that  if  two  others,  though  of 
difpofitions  quite  contrary  to  each  other,  (one  of  them  being  hafty,  the 
other  cool  and  flow,  for  inftance)  purfue  the  fame  objedt,  they  both* 
perhaps,  will  fucceed  5  which  is  entirely  owing  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  which  always  prove  favourable  or  adverfe,  according  as  men 
conform  to  them.  From  hence  it  happens,  as  I  have  iuft  faid,  that 
two  perfons  who  take  different  meafures,  fhall  obtain  the  fame  end : 
and  that  two  others  who  fteer  the  fame  courfe,  fhall  have  different 
fuccefs.  From  hence  alfo  we  may  account  for  the  change  of  one's 
condition  from  good  to  bad:  for  if  the  times  are  adapted  to  the  conduit 
of  a  Prince  who  is  of  a  patient  and  circumfpeft  difpofition,  his  govern- 
ment, being  well  fuited  to  them,  will  be  happy  and  prosperous :  but  if 
times  and  circumftances  alter,  he  is  fure  to  be  undone,  that  is,  if  he 
does  not  likewife  change  his  manner  of  proceeding  [/]• , 

[VJ  Set  the  Hifiory  of  Florence,  Boot  I.  towards  the  beginning,  where  MachiaveT  fpeaks 
of  the  alterations  and  changes  caufed  in- Italy  by  the  irruptions  of  Barbarians;  &c. 

[/]  "  Pietro  Sodcrini,  fays  MachiaveJ,  proceeded  with  lenity  and  patience  hi  all  things, 
and  both  he  and  his  Country  were  benefitted  by  it,  whilft  it  fuited  the  times.  But  when 
it  became  neceflary  to  aft  with  moire  vigour,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  do  fo : 
which  proved  his  own  rain  and  that  of  his  Country.  If  he  had  aftcd  with  Spirit  and  rtfolu- 
tion,  as  his  office  of  Gonfalonier  woijld  have  enabled  him  tb  have  done,  he  might  have 
mined  the  Medici,  and  confequently  have  preferred  die  liberties  of  bie  Country/*  So* 
the  political  difcourfes,  Book  III.  Chap.  iii.  and  ix. 

But 
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But  there  is  no  perfon,  let  him  be  ever  fo  wife,  that  can  perfe&ly 
accommodate  himfeif  to  all  changes:  for  one  man  cannot  well  tell  how 
to  ad  contrary  to  what,  perhaps,  he  is  powerfully  inclined  by  nature : 
and  another  cannot  «afily  perfnade  himfdf  to  quit  a  courfc  of  life,  in 
which  he  has  always  Succeeded  before.  So  that  when  it  is  neccflary  to 
proceed  with  vigour  and  expedition,  a  cool  and  deliberate  man,  not 
knowing  how  to  aft  that  part,  is  generally  undone:  whereas  if  he 
would  alter  his  conduit,  according  to  the  times,  he  would  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  thit  fortune  had  deferted  him  [g\.  Pope  Julius  II. 
a&cd  with  fire  and  impetuofity  in  all  his  enterprises:  and  the  times  and 
circumftances  of  affairs  were  fo  fuited  to  his  genius,  that  he  feldom  or 
never  failed  in  any  thing  that  he  undertook.  We  might  inftance  in  par- 
ticular his  firft  enterprise  againft  Bologna,  when  Giovanni  Bentivoglio 
was  Lord  of  that  City*  The  Venetians  took  umbrage  at  it  5  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  had  fome  defigns  of  that  kind  themfelves;  and  yet 
he  profecuted  that  expedition  (which  he  headed  in  perfon)  with  fuch  a 
degree  of  fury  and  refolution,  that  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Vene- 
tians durft  offer  to  move;  the  latter  being  abfolutely  afraid,  and  the  for- 
mer unwilling  to  dffoblige  him,  left  he  Should  oppofe  them  in  the  de- 
figns they  had  formed  of  reducing  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Naples:  and 
as  to  the  King. Of  France,  who  wanted  to  make  that  Pontiff  his  friend, 
in  o'dcr  to  humble  the  Venetians,  he  durft  not  refufe  him  his  afiiftance 
pn  an  enterprise,  upon  which  he  perceived  he  was  fo  thoroughly  deter- 
mined, for  fear  of  offending  him.— Julius,  therefore,  did  that  by  a 
furious  and  precipitate  manner  of  proceeding,  which  no  other  Pontiff 
could  have  effedbed  by  cool  and  deliberate  meafures :  for  if  he  had  ftaid 
trifling  at  Rome  till  he  bad  made  all  the  neccflary  preparations,  and  fettled 
every  thing  in  due  form  and  order  for  his  expedition,  as  many  a  Pope 
would  have  done,  the  opportunity  would  have  been  loft,  and  he  muft 
have  failed  in  the  emerprize;  as  the  King  of  France  would  have  found 
a  thoufand  pretences  tpexcufe  himfeif  from  furnifhing  him  with  fuc- 
cours,  and  others  would  not  have  been  wanting  in  fuggefting  obftacles 
and  impediments,  to  divert  him  from  fuch  an  undertaking.  As  all  the 
reft  of  his  aft  ions  were  of  the  fame  Stamp,  and  all  proved  fuccefsful, 
I  (hall  not  give  myfelf  the  trouble  of  reciting  any  more  of  them.  In- 
deed the  flwrtnefs  of  his  life  prevented  him  from  experiencing  any  vicif- 

teJ  &t  the  fiUhe  Chapter,  viz.  the  ninth.— A  King  of  Sparta  being  upbraided  with 
changing  hit  conduct,  m«de  anfwer,  "  that  it  was  not  he*  but  his  affairs  that  werfc 
changed.*9  Which  {hews,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  accoi  fefe  one's  felf  to  the  time**' 
*•  Morem  accommodiri,  prout  I    idiieat."  Tacit,    An  ■*  Remifiuro  a  liquid  tt 

mitigatum,  quia  expedient.'1     An  -    in  %  been  cfteemed  wife  men, 

fays  iul)y,  who  have  gelded  to  Ttu  id  eft,  nece&tati  j>arerc» 

temper  (apientta  eft  h  abitu  m/* 

tltttde 
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fitude  of  fortune  [b] :  for  if  he  had  lived  till  the  times  tad  changed  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  muft  have  been  obliged  ft  a&  with  cpolqcfs  and 
circumipe&ioji  in  his  enterprises,,  he  would  qertainly  have  beep  ruined; 
becaufehq  could  never  have  deviated  iropa  tlut  violent  %nd  impetuous 
character,  which  was  imprcflefl  upon  him  by  nature^ 
,  I  conclude  then,  that  a  Prince,  or  any  other  man,  who  continues  ob- 
ftinately  in  his  courfe,  will  be  fortunate,  as  long  as  his  condud:  is  fuited 
to  the  times ;  but  whe$  they  differ  from  each  .other,  he  \y ill  be  other- 
wife:  and  I  will  venture  to, add,  that  k  is  bejttcr  to.bq  :bold  than  bafh- 
ful ;  foe  Fortune  is  like  a  woman,  who  mud  •  b$  teazed  and  treated  in 
a  Cavalier  manner,  by  thofe  that  exped:  to  prevail  over  her,  when  other 
means  fail;  and  experience  (hews,  that  {he  is  commonly  more  liberal 
of  her  favour?  to  thofe  that  attack  her  with  warmth  and  vigour,  than  to 
fuch  as  are  timid  and  refpedful  in  their  addrefTes,  r  For  this  rdafon*  (he 
is  always  partial  to  young  men,  as  they  are  (rank  and  forward,  and 
feem  to  think  they  have  a  right  to  her  embraces  [*]• 


EXAMEN,    CHAP,    XXV. 

TH  £  queftion  concerning  the  free-agency-of  mankind,  has  ibundfy 
puzzled  Philofophfere,  and  drawn  many  a  curfe  from  Divides. 
The  Advocates  for  it  fay,  that  if  men  are  not  free,  it  rauft  be  God 
that  afts  upon  them,  and  that  it  is  he  who  commits  murder,  theft,  and 
ail  forfe  of  wickedoefe  by  their  miniftryp  which  k  a  manifeft  contra- 
diftion  to  the  parity  and  hohnefs  of  ibis  mtuire  y  that  if  he  is  the  author 
of  evil  and  iniquity,  it  is  unjuft  to*  punilh  -men  for  the  crimes  they  dtf 
but  feem  to  commit;  and  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  either  vir- 
tue or  vice  in  the  world.'  Now  as  it  is  impoflible,  fay  they,  to  confide^ 
this  horrible  do&rine,  without  perceiving  the  con  trad  i^fidns  it  implies,' 
it  would  be  abflird  not  'to  declare  in  favour -of  a  free-agency, 

[A]  Nardi  fays,  he  focceoded  in  cverjr  thing  rather  by  good  fortune  than  prudence  | 
and  that  he  could  not  have  died  at  a  jun&uie  more  happy  or  glorious  for  himfelf  or  hit 
Pontificate.  Book  VI.  of  his  Hi/lory  of  Flor$nce\  What  Patercukis  fays  of  another  perfon, 
may  very  properly  be  applied  to  him,  "  Vir  ultra  fortem  temerarius." — The  original  here 
iay^>'Jaibrgfita:ddla  vita,  non  Ji  hi lafoUto  Sentire  il  contraricCM  -Qu.  Is  th6  (bortnrii 
of  human  lite  in  general  here  meant,  or  of  his  own  life  in  particular,  or  that  of  his 
^^i^atje^f^cliyed  ^.tlp  ag^  of  Soventy^  wluqb  has  Jong  been  reckoned  *he  com- 
mon Stan^ar^ /qf  huoria/i  life;  and  longer  tfcjn  ©oft  people  live  j  arid  he  reigned ;abov* 
nine  years.,  which  is  longer  than  molt  Popes  reigri,  or  can  expeft'  to  reign,  considering 
(he.adyanced  age  at  which  they  arciifually  eleded.  How  then  can  his  life  be  faid  to  be 
fcorf,  -and  what  re^afpn  for  Buchanan's  faying,  # 

z  it  '^4  fysft  dgcgfli  t  T  ylwr^ft*  diem'?.  . 

p]  kce  we  'fytwions  hponFoft^ 

CaftrMani,  the  next  piece  in  this  Volume.  ' 4 
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On  the  other  hahd, ■.  the  partizans  of  abfolute  neceffity  fay,  that  God 
would  be  worfe  than  a  blind  man,  or  one  that  worked  in  the  dark,  if 
he  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  World,  after  he  had 
created  it.  A  Watch-maker  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  leaft 
motion  of  every  wheel  in  a  watch,  becaofe  he  gave  it  that  motion,  and 
knows  for 'what  purpofe  he  did  it:  and  is  it  poffible  that  God,  who  is 
infinitely  wife,  fllould  only  be  an  indolent  and  impotent  Spectator  of 
human  affairs?  If  it  could  be  fuppofed  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  left 
man  alone  in  a  State  of  independency,  when  all  the  reft  of  his  works 
bear  the  mark  of  the  exa&eft  order  and  harmony,  and  are  fubjedt  to 
certain  and  invariable  laws,  the  world  would  be  governed  not  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  by  the  caprice  of  mortal  man.  If  then  we  mud  de- 
cide, whether  it  is  the  creature  or  the  Creator  that  actuates  the  human 
machine,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  it  is  the  more  powerful 
Being  of  the  two :  and  thus  the  hand  of  Providence  makes  ufe  of  our 
reafon  and  paflions,  as  invifible  chains,  to  lead  us  to  the  accomplishment 
of  fuch  events,  as  eternal  Wifdom  had  before' determined  upon  [k]. 

In  this  manner,  by  endeavouring  to  avdidorie  abfurdity,  men  often 
fall  into  another ;  Philofophers  wrartgle  till  both  fides  are  bewildered, 
whilft  Divines  grope  about  and  tilt  at  each  other  in  the  dark,  and  at 
laft,  charitably  confign  their  Antagonists  to  damnation.  They  carry  on 
their  difputes  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  ihit  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians ufed  to  condud  thek  Wars.  When  the  latter  were  appre- 
henfive  of  being  invaded  at  home,  they  carried  the  war  into  Italy;  and 
when  the  former  wanted  tt>  rid  themfelves  of  Hannibal,  whom  they 
expedecf  to  fee  at  their  gates,  they  fent  Scipio  at  the  head  of  their 
legions  to  befiege  Carthage.  Thefe  difputfttidds  Gentlemen,  methinks, 
are  not  unlike  the  French*  who  begin  an  attack  with  great  vigour,  but  if 
they  are  forced  to  aft  upon  the  defenfiye,  they  ^tre  foon  defeated :  which 
gave  a  wit  occafion  to  fay,  that  God  was  the  Father  of  all  SeEls>  having 
given  every  one  of  them  arms  alike,  and  aftrong  as  well  as  a  weak  fide. 

This  queftion  concerning  free-wiH  and  prede  ft  i  nation,  Machiavel  has 
has  whimfically  tranfported  out  of  the  Metaphyfical  Province  into  that  of 

\k\  The  origihal  runs  in  this  mtttictj  «  Puifcdone  dirt)  fatri  opfer  cntre  le  Createur 
&  la  creature,  le  quel  des  deux 'eft  1?  Automate  f;  II -eft  plus  raifcmnable  decroire  que  <'eft 
1'Etre  en  qui  refide  la'  faiolefle^  que  l'Etre  en  qui  rcfidc  la  puuTance :  ainfi  la  raifon  & 
les  paffions  fent  comnle  de$  etiaines  invifiblcs  par  lefquelles  la  main  de  la  Providence  con* 
duit  le  genre  humain  pour  concourer  auxevenements  que  fegefle  eternelle  avoit  refoltie." 
But  there  fcems^to  be  foipe  miftakc,  or  wiipriux,  ox  at  leaft,  an  inverfion  of  the  terms 
here.  I  ttynktbe  paflag^  fhould  ryn  thus.  «.  It ^ft  plus,  raifonnable  de  croire  que  c'cfl 
PEtre  en  qui  refifle  la  puiflancej  que  1'Etre  en  qui  reftdc  la  faible/Tc,  &c/  iherwifc  it 
feems  unintelligible,  and  cannot  bVrecdrtcil^t  to' what  i  Wheiher 

it  is  rightly  tranflatcd  therefore,  pr  Aft,  'fc  Submittal  ^f*^*i  candid 

Reader.  . 
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ment  arrived. — Another  event  of  the  lame  kind  was  the  feparate  peace 
which  the  Englifh  made  with  France,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
which  they  and  fome  other  powers  had  been  engaged  in,  in  order  to 
decide  the  difputes  that  arofe  concerning  the  Succcfllon  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.     Neither  the  Emperor's  Minifters,  nor  the  greateft  Philofopher, 
nor  the  moft  able  Politician,  could  have  divined  that  a  pair  of  gloves 
was  to  determine  the  fate  of  Europe ;  this  however  was  literally  faft. 
The  Duchefs  of  Marlborough   was  Miltrefs  of  the  Wardrobe  [/]  to 
Queen  Anne,  whilft  the  Duke  her  hufband  was  reaping  a  double  har- 
veft  of  Laurels  and  riches  in  the  plains  of  Brabant.     The  Duchefs  fup- 
ported  her  Hero's  party  by  the  favour  {he  was  in  with  the  Queen,  and 
the  Hero  fupported  her  credit  at  Court  by  his  Victories.     The  Tory 
party  which  oppofed  him,  and  longed  for  a  peace,  could  not  by  any 
means  carry  their  point,  whilft  the  Duchefs  had  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
her  Majefty :  but  a  very  trifling  accident  at  laft  proved  the  caufe  of  her 
falling  into  difgrace.     The  Queen  had  ordered  a  p^ir  of  gloves  to  be 
made  for  her,  and  the  Duchels  befpoke  another  at  the  fame  5  but  her 
.Grace  was  in  fuch  hafte  for  her  pair,  that  (he  preffed  the  Milliner  to  let 
her  have  them  before  (he  furnifhed  the  Queen,  who  in  the  mean 
time  grew  out  of  patience :  upon  which  a  certain  Lady  [/#],  who  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Duchefs,  informed  her  Majtfty  of  what  had  pafled, 
with  the  addition  of  fo  many  fpiteful  circumftances,  that  the  Queen 
from  that  moment  began  to  look  upon  her  Grace  as  a  favourite,  whofe 
infolence  was  no  longer  fupportable.     The  Milliner  being  examined 
upon  this  occafion,  gave  the  finishing  ftroke  to  the  matter ;  for  (he  con- 
firmed the  Story  with  fuch  malicious  aggravations  as  exafperated  the 
Queen  to  the  laft  degree.     Thus  a  little  drop  of  leaven  proved  fuffi- 
cient  to  four  the  whole  mafs  of  her  blood,  and  provoked  her  to  add 
every  mark  of  refentment  to  the  mortification  of  a  difgraced  favourite. 
The  Tories,  with  Marshal  Tallard  at  their  head,  availed  themfclves  of 
this  ftroke,  which  was  a  decifive  one  in  their  favour  j  for  with  the  Du- 
chefs of  Marlborough  fell  the  intereft  of  the  Whig  party  in  England, 
and  that  of  the  Emperor's  allies.     Such  a  Joke  are  all  worldly  affair?, 
even  thofc  that  feem  moft  weighty  and  momentous !  Providence  laughs 
at  human  wifdom  and  grcatnefs :  the  moft  frivolous,  and  fometimes 
the  moft  ridiculous  caufes  ferve  either  to  favc  or  deftroy  whole  Nations. 
In  this  inftarioe  a  little  peevifh  bickering  [n]  betwixt  two  women  was 
the  pre&ryation  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  obliged  the  Allies  that  were  confe- 
derated againft  him  to  agree  to  a  peace  much  againft  their  will,  when 

[/]  "  Gran3e  Maitreflede  la  Reined 
[m]  Mrs.  Maftiam. 

[n]  «  Des  pctites  miferes  des  frames." 
Vol.  I.  4T 
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neither  his  policy,  nor  forces,  nor  grandeur,  could  otherwife  have  rcf- 
cued  him  from  deftrudtion. 

Such  events  happen  now  and  then,  though  but  feldom,  it  muft  be 
owned  5  and  therefore  they  are  not  of  fufficient  weight  entirely  to  dis- 
credit human  wifdom  and  fagacity.     They  are  like  thofe  difeafes  that 
fometimes  interrupt  a  long  courfe  of  health,  which  however  do  not 
prevent  a  man  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  vigorous  and  robuft  con- 
ftitution  the  greater  part  of  his  life. — It  is  highly  neceffary  then  that 
thofe  who  are  appointed  to  govern  mankind  fhould  exert  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  improve  the  talents  of  judgment  and  penetration  which 
nature  has  beftowed  upon  them.     But  that  alone  is  not  fufficient :  if 
fhey  would  bid  defiance  to  fortune  [0],  they  muft  learn  to  bend  their 
difpofition  to  the  temper  of  the  times  :  which  indeed  is  a  matter  of  no 
jmall  difficulty.     I  here  fpeak  only  in  general  of  two  forts  of  Princes, 
viz.   of  thofe  that  are  naturally  bold  and  enterprizing,  and  of  others 
who  proceed,  on  the  contrary,  with  care  and  circumfpe&ion  in  all  their 
actions:  and  as  thefe  different  difpofitions  have  a  phyfical  caufe,  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  that  a  Prince  fhoald  be  fo  thoroughly  mafter  of  him- 
felf  as  to  change  his  colour,  like  a  Cameleon,  upon  every  occafion. 
There  are  certain  conjunctures  which  favour  the  ambition  of  Conque- 
rors and  thofe  daring  men  who  feem  born  on  purpofe  to  excite  wars, 
and  caufe  extraordinary  revolutions  in  the  world ;  and  when  a  ftrangc 
fpirit  of  giddinefs  and  miftruft  embroils  Princes  either  in  foreign  or  do- 
meftic  wars,  and  furriifhes  an  Adventurer  with  opportunities  of  advan- 
taging himfelf  by  their  quarrels.     Of  which  many  examples  might  be 
quoted,  befides  that  of  Fernando  Cortez,  to  whom  the  civil  wars  which 
raged  amongfl:   the  Americans,  when  he   undertook   the  conqueft  of 
Mexico,   were  of  no  fmall  fervice  in  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defigns. 
— There  are  other  feafons  when  the  world  feems  inclined  to  peace, 
and  may  be  governed  by  mild  and  gentle  meafures,  as  a  calm  generally 
fuccceds  a  ftorm :  and  then  prudence,  circumfpedtion  and  negotiation 
are  more  efficacious  than  the  violence  of  war,  and  a  Prince  may  gain 
that  by  treaty  which  he  could  not  by  the  Sword. 

A  Sovereign  then,  in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  all  conjunctures,  fhould 
learn  to  conform  to  the  times,  as  an  able  mariner  always  fuits  his  Sails 
to  the  wind.  If  a  General  was  bold  upon  fome  occasions,  and  circum- 
fpe&  upon  others  when  it  was  proper,  he  would  be  invincible.  Fabius 
ruined  Hannibal  by  delay.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  in  want  of  both  money  and  recruits,  and  that  if  he  would  but 
have  patience,  and  fit  ftill  a  little  while,  he  fhould  conquer  their  army 

[0]  It  might  be  here  obferved  that  his  Prufftaa  Majefty  makes  ufe  of  the  word  fortune^ 
though  he  has  but  a  little  before  faid  there  ia  no  meaning  in  it. 

without 
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without  running  the  rifque  of  a  battle;  as  if  muft  of  q(Kirfe  either  Sepa- 
rate or  die  of  hunger,  Hannibal,  on  the  contrary,  wanted  to  come  to 
an  engagement :  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  ftrike  fopie  bold  ftroke 
as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order  not  only  to  gain  him  reputation  and  inti- 
midate the  enemy,  (as  fpirited  a&ions  always  do)  but  for  jhe  fake  of 
other  emoluments  and  advantages  which  °ufwlly  attend,  a;  victory.  If 
the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria  and  Marfhal  Tallard  had  not  quoted  Bavaria  in 
the  year  $704,  and  advanced  to  Blenheim  and  Hocljfte.r,  they  might 
have  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  Suabia  :  for  die.  army  of  the  Allien 
not  being  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  provisions  in  Bavariai  would  have 
been  forced  to  retire  towards  the  Maine,  anddifband.  It  was  want  of 
prudence  and  circumfpedtion  therefore  at  a  proper  time  that  obliged  the 
Ele&or  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  event  of  which  was  no  lefs  memorable 
than  glorious  to  the  German  empire,  which  owedf  its  prefervation  en- 
tirely to  it :  for  the  Marfhal  and  the  Elector  were  totally  defeated,  and 
not  only  loft  Bavaria,  but  all  that  Country  which  lies  betwixt  the  high 
Palatinate  and  the  Rhine.  There  is  feldom  much  faid  of  fuch  as  perifh 
in  their  rafh  undertakings ;  thpfe  only  are  talked  of  who  are  favoured 
in  them  by  fortune :  juft  as  it  happens  with  regard  to  dreams  arid  pro- 
phecies; though  thoufands  have  proved  fal/eand  are  foon  forgotten,  we 
remember  here  and  there  one  that  has  been  accoinplifhed.  But  the 
world  fhould  judge  of  events  from  their  caufes,  and  not  of  caufes 
from  their  events. 

I  conclude  then  that  the  people  run  a  great  rifque,  and  are  in  conti- 
nual danger,  who  aFe  governed  by  a  bold  enterprizing  Prince  :  and  that 
if  a  Sovereign,  who  ads  with  circumvention  and  deliberation,  is  not  fo 
well  formed  for  great  exploits,  he  fcems  however  much  better  qualified 
for  government.  But  to  make  them  both  great  men,  it  is  neceflary 
they  fhould  come  into  the  world  at  a  favourable  conjundture,  without 
which  their  refpc&ive  talents  will  be  rather  of  prejudice  than  advantage 
to  them.  Every  reafonable  man,  but  efpedally  thofe  whom  God  has 
deftined  to  govern  others,  ought  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  his  conduct,  as 
regular  and  tvell  conne&ed  as  a  geometrical  demonftration ;  by  follow- 
ing which  with  ftri&nefs  and  perfeverance,  he  will  acquire4  i.  habit  of 
acting  confiftently,  and  cannot  be  led  aftray  from  his  mam  objeft.  By 
this,  he  may  likewife  make  all  conjuncture's  and  events  fubfervient  to 
his  interefts,  and  every  thing  concur  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
defigns  he  has  formed. 

But  who  are  thefc  Princes  from  whom  we  expe&  thefc  rare  talents  ? 
They  are  but  men,  and  we  may  very  well  be  allowed  to  fay  that  hu- 
man nature  cannot  completely  difcharge  fo  many  different  duties.  We 
may  as  well  fearch  for  a  Pbenix,  or  the  unities  of  Metaphyficians,  as 
the  man  that  is  delineated  by  Plato.  Ir  H  but  .rtafonable  to  cxpedt 
that  people  fhould  be  content  with  the  efforts  of ; 
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at  perfection ;  thofe  will  be  the  moft  accomplished  that  lcaft  re* 
femble  Machiavers  Prince.  It  is  but  juft  to  bear  with  their  foibles, 
if  they  are  balanced  by  a  good  heart  and  upright  intentions  : 
for  we  fhould  always  remember  there  is  nothing  perfedfc  in  this  world, 
and  that  weaknefs  and  error  are  the  lot  of  ail  human  kind.  That 
Country  is  the  happieft  where  a  mutual  indulgence  betwixt  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  Subjects  diffufes  that  comfort  and  harmony  through  the 
community,  without  which,  life  would  be  a  grievous  burden,  and  the 
world  a  valley  of  tears  and  bitternefs. 

CHAP.    XXVI. 
An  'Exhortation  to  deliver  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  Barbarians. 

HAVING  maturely  weighed  what  I  have  faid  in  the  preceding 
Chapters,  and  confidered  ferioufly  with  myfelf  whether  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture  would  be  a  favourable  one  to  a  new  Prince,  if  he  was 
a  man  of  virtue  and  prudence,  who  fhould  endeavour  to  introduce  a 
form  of  government  into  Italy,  that  would  do  honour  to  himfelf  and 
be  beneficial  to  his  Subje&s,  I  think  fo  many  circumftances  concur  to 
favour  fuch  an  enterprize,  that  no  time  could  ever  be  more  proper  for 
the  execution  of  it.  And  if  it  was  neceflary,  as  I  have  fhewn  before,  that 
the  Ifraelites  ihould  be  Slaves  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  the  mapifefta- 
tion  of  Mofes's  power ;  that  the  Perfians  fhould  be  opprefled  by  the 
Medes,  to  give  Cyrus  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  his  magnanimity  j 
and  that  the  Athenians  ihould  be  in  a  State  of  difperfion,  in  order  to 
difplay  the*  virtues  of  Thefeus[^]j  it  was  like  wife  neceflary  for  the 
glory  of  fome  Italian  Hero,  that  his  countrymen  fhould  be  reduced  to 
their  prefent  miferable  condition ;  that  they  fhould  be  greater  Slaves 
than  the  Ifraelites,  more  opprefled  than  the  Perfians,  and  more  dif- 
perfed  than  the  Athenians  ever  were;  without  any  head,  without  laws 
or  civil  order,  plundered,  trampled  upon,  pulled  to  pieces,  over-run, 
and  overwhelmed  with  every  fort  of  calamity.  And  though  indeed  we 
have  feen  fome  perfons  of  fuch  extraordinary  virtue  in  thefe  times,  as 
have  encouraged  us  to  hope  they  were  raifed  up  by  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence for  the  redemption  of  our  Country,  yet  as  they  have 
afterwards  been  deferted  by  fortune  in  the  height  of  their  career  [yj, 

it 

[p]  See  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Prince-,  where  thefc  three  perfonages  arc  fpoken  of. 

[q J  «  Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 
Who  wandering  loofe  about, 
Grow  up  and  peri0i-as  the  Summer  flie, 
Heads  without,  name  no  more  rember'd : 
But  fuch  as  thou  haft  folemnly  elc&ed, 

With 
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it  has  been  left  in  a  manner  lifelefs,  and  waiting  for  fomebody  to  bind 
up  its  wounds,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fufferings  of  Lombardy,  of  Na- 
ples [r],  andTufcany  [/*],  and  to  heal  their  ftripes,  which  now  through 
lengch  of  time  have  begun  to  fefter.  Every  one  implores  Heaven  to 
fend  fome  Redeemer  to  deliver  it  from  the  infolence  and  cruelty  of 
Barbarians :  every  one  is  ready  to  follow  the  Standard  of  Liberty,  if 
any  man  would  be  brave  enough  to  eredt  it.  Nor  can  we  at  prefent 
fix  our  hopes  any  where  elfe  with  fo  much  confidence  of  fuccefs  as 
upon  your  illuftrious  family,  which  being  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  fo  vifibly  favoured  by  God  in  all  other  refpe&s,  may  ex- 
ert its  great  virtues  and  good  fortune  to  work  out  our  deliverance,  by 
putting  itfelf  at  the  head  of  fo  glorious  an  enterprize :  which  yet  will 
feem  no  hard  matter  to  be  effe&ed,,  if  you  confider  the  conduct  and 
circuynftances  of  the  Heroes  whim  I  have  juft  now  mentioned.  For 
though  indeed^  their  actions  were  great  and  wonderful,  they  were  ftili 
but  men,  and  none  of  them  blefled  with  a  fairer  opportunity  of  diftin- 
guifhing  their  merit  than  you  are  at  this  time :  none  of  them  were  en- 
gaged ii>  a  better  caufe,  or  in  any  undertaking  more  eafy  to  be  accom- 
pli(hed  than  this  j  nor  were  they  more  favoured  by  *  Providence  than 
you  [/].  You  maniteftly  have  juftrce  on  your  fide';  for  whatsoever  is 
neceflary  is  juft;  and  it  is  but  common  compaflion  to  take  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  a  people  who  have  no  other  refource  or  hope  left  [u].  Every 
thing  concurs  to  facilitate  the  enterprize,  and  certainly  in  fo  happy  a 
difpofition  of  affairs  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  fuccefs ;  efpecially  if  you 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorned, 
.  To  fome  great  work,  thy  glory, 
And  people's  fafety,  which  in  part  they  effe&: 
Yet  towards  thefe  thus  dignify'd,  tbou  oft, 
Amidft  their  height  of  noon, 

Changed  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand  with  no  regard 
Of  higheft  favours  paft, 
' '    From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  fervice." 

Milton9 s  Sampfin  jfgonijfes,  v.  674. 
[r]  Machiavel  here  fpeaks  to  his  Patron  Lorenzo  d^  Medici.     Some  Aftrologers  in 
the  beginning  of  Leo  the  tenth's  Pontificate  pretended  to  foretel,  that  Julian,  his  Bro- 
ther, Siould  be  King  of  Naples,  and  Lorenzo  his  Nephew,  Duke  of  Milan'    Nardfs 
Hijhrj  of  Florence,  Bojk  VI. 

[/]  The  fame  Author  fays,  Lorenzo  wanted  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  Lord  of  Flo- 
rence,    .  , 

[7]  This  feems  a  bold  Broke,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  grofs  flattery  in  Machiavel,  to  le- 
vel fuch  perfonages  as  Mofes  and  Cyrus  with  a  Governor  of  Florence  :  as  one  of  them 
was  hot  only  immediately  inlpircd  and  dirtded  by  God,  but  admitted  to  talk  fate  to  fact 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  as  a  man  talis  with  his  friend  j  and  the  other  is  called  God's 
anointed  and  his  chofen,  b>  the  prophet  Ifaiah.  Does  he  not  likewife  contradid  himfelf 
prefently  after,  when  he  allows  that  Miracles  were  wrought  in  favour  of  Mofes  ? 

[a]  "  Juftum  eft  helium  quibus  necefiariuin 5  ft  pia  arma  quibus  nulla  nifi  in  armts 
relinquitur  fpes."    Li  v.  Lib,  IX,  Cap.  u 

follow 
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follow  the  example  of  th^ffe  perfons  whom  I  have  proposed  for  your  imi-i 
tation  i  For  though  fome  of  them,  it  is  true,  tyere  oondudted  by  the  imme-* 
diate  hand  of  God  man  extraordinary  and  unqxampled  manner,  though 
the  Sea  divided  to  let  them  pafs  through  it,  though. a  Cloud  directed 
their  courfe,  though  a  Rock  poured  out.  w»ter  for  them,  though  Manna 
was  given  them  from  Heaven ',  yet  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch  mira- 
cles at  prefent ;  as  your  grandeur  furnUhes*  you  wftth  fujficicnt  power 
and  means  to  efFefl:  your  purpofe,  and  fuch  as  yo.u  ought  not  to  neg- 
kft.  It  cannot  be  expe&ed  that  God  /fhouldj  dor  every  thing  for  us: 
we  are  left  to  ourfelves  and  the  free  exercife  of  our  will  in  many  things, 
that  fo  we  may  claim  fome  merit  from  our  own  a&ions. 
,  It  is  no  wonder  that  bone  of  the  Italians  whom  I  have  hinted  at 
above,  could  effedt  what  may  be  hoped  from  your  illuftrious  houfe :  and 
that  all  military  virtue  feema  extinguished  in  Italy,  notwithftanding  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  long  wars  that  have  happened  in  it :  for  their 
difcipline  was  bad,  and  there  was  nobody  that  knew  how  to  reform  it. 
Nothing  conduces  to  the  reputation  of  a  new  Prince  fo  much  as  mak- 
ing new  Laws  and  Infti  tut  ions,  efpeciailyjf  they  aro  good  and  whole- 
&me,  and  carry  an  air  of  grandeur. with  them:  for  then  they  make  him 
revered  and  efteemed  by  every  one.  And  without  doubt  Italy  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  any  new  form :  for  there  ie  great  vigour  in  the  members, 
.though  they  are  destitute  of  a  proper  head :  the  Soldiers  and  natives  in 
general  have  more  fpirit  and  {kill  in  aims  than  mod  other  people,  and 
.generally  get  the  better  in  duels  and  rencounters,  where  a  few  of  a 
fide  are  engaged :  but  in  an  army  they  make  no  figure.  This  proceeds 
from  weaknefs  and  inexperience  in  their  officers,  who  will  never  be  duly 
obeyed  by  thofe  that  are  better  men  than  themfelves:  and  as  every  one 
has  that  opinion  of  himfelf,  no  Commander  has  hitherto  had  courage, 
or  good  fortune,  or  authority  fufBcient  to  make  himfelf  obeyed  as  he 
ought  to  have  been.1  From  hence  it  has  come  to  pafs  in  all  the  wars 
which  have  happened  for  thefo  laft  twenty  years,  that  the  armies  which 
wereepmpofed  of  Italians  only  always  behaved  ill,  as  we  might  inftance  at 
iarge  in  the  adlions  that  happened  at  Taro,  Alexandria,  Capua,  Genoa, 
Vaila,  Bologna,  and  Meftri.  If  therefore  your  illuftrious  family  Would 
follow  the  example  of  thofe  great  and  excellent  men,  who  have  deli- 
vered their  Countries  from  the  opprefllon  of  foreigners^  it  is  neceflary 
above  all  things,  as  .the  only  true  foundation,  of  every  enterprize,  to 
provide  yourfelyes  with  an  army  of  your  own  Subjects  ;  for  you  cannot 
liave  better  or  more  faithful  Soldiers :  and  though  every  one  of  them 
may  be  a  good  man,  yet  they  will  become  ftill  better  when  they  are 
all  together,  and  find  themfelves  not  only  commanded,  but  honoured, 
carefled,.  and  preferred  by   t.Pripcff.-of  their  own.     You  mufl:  furnifh 

- .  yourfeives 
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yourfclvcs  then  with  fuch  forces ;  otherwife  the  valour  alone  of  Italians 
will  not  be  able  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  ftrangers  :  for  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Swifs  and  Spanish  Infantry  are  accounted  formidable,  they  both 
have  their  defcds,  and  a  third  fort  may  be  compofed,  which  will  be 
fure  to  defeat  them,  if  ever  they  fhould  chance  to  engage.  The  Spa- 
ni(h  cannot  fuftain  the  force  of  Cavalry ;  and  the  Swift  are  not  invinci- 
ble, when  they  meet  with  other  Infantry  as  refolute  as  themfelves. 
Experience  has  fully  fhewn  us  (and  we  fhall  always  find  the  fame)  that 
the  Spaniards  are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  French  Cavalry ;  and  the 
Swifs  have  been  beaten  by  the  Infantry  of  Spain  :  and  though  indeed 
there  has  not  been  any  thorough  trial  with  regard  to  the  Swifs  in  that 
point,  yet  there  was  a  fort  of  fpccimen  hi  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  whea 
the  Spanifh  Infantry  being  engaged  with  the  German  (which  obferves 
the  fame  order  and  difcipline  with  the  Swifs)  the  Spaniards,  by  the  agi- 
lity of  their  bodies,  arid  the  prote&ion  of  their  bucklers,  broke  in 
upon  them  under  their  Pikes,  and  made  great  flaughter,  with  very  little 
lofs  on  their  own  fide $  for  the  Germans  had  no  remedy  or  defence  left, 
and  would  certainly  havte  all  been  Cut  to  pieces,  if  the  Cavalry  had  not 
come  iip  to  their  relief.  The  defe&s,  therefore,  bf  thefe  two  forts 
being  now  difcovered,  it  is  poffible  to  invent  a  third,  that  may  be  able 
to  make  head  againft  Cavalry,  and  not  be  afraid  of  any  other  kind  of 
Infantry  5  which  is  to  be  done,  not  by  changing  arms,  but  altering  their 
difcipline.  Thefe  are  fomc  of  the  Iriftitutions  that  give  reputation, 
authority,  and  an  air  bf  grandeur  to  a  new  Prince. 

Such  an  opportunity,  therefore,  ought  eagerly  to  be  embraced,  that 
fo  Italy,  after  her  long  fuffenngs,  may  at  laft  fee  her  Delitercr  appear. 
Certainly  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  with  what  affection,  with  what 
gratitude,  with  what  ]6y,  frith1  what  impatience  for  revenge,  he  would 
be  recived  by  thofe  Provinces,-  which  have  bfceh  fd  long  oppreffed  by 
Barbarians.  Where  is  the  town  that  would  not  throw  open  its  gates 
to  him?  or  who  are  the  people  that  would  not  take  pride  in  obeying 
him  ?  Could  any  one  be  malicious  enough  to  oppofe  him  ;  any  Italian 
refufe  to  follow  him,  when  every  one  abhors  this  eruel  domination? 
■  Let  me  therefore  conjure  your  illuftriolis  family  to  embark  in  this 
undertaking,  with  that  fpirit  and  magnanimity,  and  with  that  confi- 
dence of  fuccefs,  which  jtfft  and  noble  enterprises  always  infpire  :  that 
fo,  under  your  aufpicioii9  banners,  our  cotintty  may  not  only  be  deli- 
vered out  of  bondage,  but  recover  its  ancient  reputation,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Petrarch  in  the  following  ftanza,  be1  at  laft  accomplifhed, 

Virtii  contr*  al  furore 

Prcndera  1'  arme,  c  fia  il  combatter  corto, 

Che 
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Che  V  antico  valorc 
Ne  gl*  Italici  caor'  non  e*  ancor  morto. 

When  virtue  takes  the  field, 

Short  will  the  conflict  be  ; 

Barbarian  rage  (hall  yield 

The  palm  to  Italy. 
For  patriot  blood  ftill  warms  Italian  veins; 
Though  low  the  fire,  a  fpark  at  leaft  remains. 

EXAMEN.     CHAP.      XXVI. 

Concerning  the  different  forts  of  Negotiation^  and  what  may  be  called  *> 

juji  reajonfor  making  war. 

IN  the  courfe  of  this  eflay,  I  have  pointed  out  the  difingenuity  of 
Machiavd's  reafoning,  and  fhewn  the  fallacious  manner  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  impofe  upon  Princes,  by  recommending  Villains  to 
their  imitation,  under  the  ma/k  of  great  men.  I  have  attempted  to 
pluck  off  the  dilguife  of  Virtue,  which  he  has  thrown  over  Vice,  and 
to  corredt  the  errors  under  which  many  people  lie  in  their  notions  of 
Politics.  I  have  reprefented  to  Sovereigns  that  true  Policy  confifts  in 
furpafling  their  fubjedts  in  virtue  s  that  fo  they  may  not  be  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  condemning  that  in  others  which  they  praftife  them- 
fetves :  and  I  have  made  bold  to  add,  that  fuch  actions  as  are  ufaaliy 
accounted  great  and  brilliant,  are  not  fufficient  to  make  them  truly 
glorious,  except  they  likewife  tend  to  the  benefit  and  happinefs  of 
mankind.  To  thefe  confiderations,  I  (hall  fubjoin  two  others  j  one 
in  relation  to  negotiations,  and  the  other  to  the  reafons  for  makirig  war 
which  may  properly  be  called  lawful  and  juft. 

The  Minifters  that  refide  at  foreign  courts  are  privileged  fpies  [x], 
who  watch  the  condudt  of  thofe  Princes  to  whom  they  are  fent :  it  is 
their  bufinefs  to  penetrate  into  their  defigns,  to  weigh  their  anions,  to 
forefee  dangers,  and  to  inform  their  matters  of  them  in  time.  Their 
principal  aim  fhould  be  to  preferve  amity  betwixt  Sovereigns ;  but, 
inftead  of  being  peace-makers,  they  often  ftir  up  wars.  They  employ 
all  manner  of  flattery,  artifice,  and  fedudlion  to,  draw  fecrets  of  State 
out  of  other  minifters:  they  gain  upon  the  w?ak  by  addrefs,  upon  the 

[x]  Sir  Henry  Wotton  fays,  an  Ambaffador  is  Vtr  bonus  peregre  mijfus  ad  tnentiendum 
Rei public*  caufa  ;  a  good  man  fent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  bis  Country  :  tor  fo  it  is 
tranfhrcd  by  fomebody.  But  here  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  ///,  which  was  not  intended 
in  the  Latin. 

proud 
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proud  by  adulation,  and  upon  the  felf-interefted  by  prefents.  In  (hort, 
they  often  are  as  bad  men  as  they  know  how  to  be  :  they  think  they 
have  a  licence  for  it,  and  may  proceed  in  that  manner  with  impunity. 
Againft  the  artifices  of  thefe  Spies,  Princes  ought  always  to  be  upon 
their  guard :  and  the  more  important  a  negotiation  is,  the  more  nar- 
rowly it  behoves  them  to  obferve  the  conduct  of  their  own  Minifters, 
left  their  virtue  fhould  be  corrupted.  When  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  on 
foot,  a  prince  ought  to  exert  all  his  prudence  and  vigilance,  and  ma- 
turely confider  the  nature  of  the  engagement  he  is  going  to  conclude ; 
that  fo  he  may  not  afterwards  have  reafon  to  complain  of  any  hardship 
or  embarraflment  in  fulfilling  it.  For  a  treaty  thoroughly  examined 
on  every  fide,  and  in  all  its  confequences,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
one  that  is  but  fuperficially  confidered :  what  appears  to  be  a  great  and 
real  advantage  at  firft  fight,  may  prove,  upon  a  nearer  view,  to  be  only 
a  wretched  palliative,  that  muft  end  in  the  ruin  of  his  ftate.  Befides 
thefe  precautions,  it  is  necefiary  to  fee  that  the  Treaty  is  drawn  up  in 
the  moft  clear  and  expreffive  terms ;  a  fcrupulous  cavilling  Grammarian 
is  almoft  as  ufeful  an  afiiftant  in  fuch  cafes,  as  an  able  Politician,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ftale,  litigious  diftindtion  betwixt  the  fpirit  and 
ktter  of  a  Treaty  from  being  trumped  up  upon  occafion.  It  would  not 
be  a  labour  unworthy  of  a  Politician  to  draw  up  a  fort  of  a  narrative 
of  the  difficulties  and  diftrefles  into  which  many  Princes  have  plunged 
themfelvcs  by  precipitation,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  that  are  about  to 
enter  into  treaties  and  alliances :  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  work  would 
give  them  time  and  occafion  to  make  reflections  that  might  be  of  fer-> 
vice  to  them. 

Negotiations  are  not  always  carried  on  by  Minifters  with  full  powers 
and  credentials :  perfons  are  often  fent  without  any  public  chara&er, 
not  either  to  one  Court  or  the  other,  but  to  fome  third  place,  where 
they  make  propofals  to  each  other  with  fo  much  the  more  liberty,  as 
the  perfons  of  their  Matters  are  lefs  expofed.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
laft  peace  betwixt  the  Emperor  and  France  were  fettled  thus,  in  the 
territories  of  Neuwicd,  without  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  or  the  ma- 
ritime powers,  being  made  privy  to  it.  Vi&or  Amadeus,  the  mod  able 
and  artful  Prince  of  his  time,  and  one  that  knew  better  than  any  of 
them  how  to  diflemble  his  defigns,  impofed  upon  Europe  more  than 
once  by  fuch  artifices :  particularly  when  he  was  attended  by  Marftial 
de  Catinat,  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk,  who,-  under  a  pretence  of  being 
employed  by  that  Prince  in  his  fpiritual  concerns,  found  means  to 
draw  him  off  from  the  Emperor's  intereft,  and  make  him  a  Profelyte 
to  France.  This  negotiation  was  conducted  with  fo  much  fecrecy  and 
addrefs  by  the  King  and  that  General,  that  all  Europe  looked  upon  the 
alliance,  which  foon  after  was  concluded  betwixt  and  Savoy  and  France, 
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as  a  moft  wonderful  and  unexpe&ed  ftroke  of  Politics  [y-].  Bat  I  da 
not  pretend  either  wholly  to  juftify  or  condemn  the  condud;  of  Vidhw 
Amadeus,  though  I  have  quoted  him  as  an  example  ;  I  ma^  be  allowed 
however  to  admire  his  policy  and  addrefs>  which,  when  applied:  to  good 
purpofes,  are  qualifications  abfolutely  neceffary  and  commendable  in  a> 
Sovereign. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  none  but  men  of  the* 
moft  adroit  and  fubtle  fpirit  fhould  be  employed  ia  difficult  negotia- 
tions :  fuch  as  not  only  know  how  to  condud?  intrigues,  and  kifiuato 
themfelves  into  the  confidence  of  others,  but  are  fo  quick  as- to  decern 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  from  the  emotion  of  their  countenances  ; 
fo  that  nothing  can  efcape  their  fagacity  and  penetration*  [&];     Thefe 

qualities, 

[y]  "  ViQor  Amadee,  Dae  de  Savoie,  etait  oelui  de  tous  les Princes,  qui.pxenaitle 
plutot  fon  parti,  quand  il  s'  agiflait  de  rompre  fes  engagemens  pour  fes  inter ets*     Ce  fut 
a  lui  que  la  Cour  de  France,  s'  adrefla.     Le  Compte  de  Tefle,  depuis. Marechal  de  France*. 
horn  me  habile  &  amiable,  d'ungenie  fait  pour  pi  aire,  qui  eft  le  premier  talent  des  Negocia- 
teurs,  agit  d'  abord  foufdement  a  Turin.     Le  Marechal  de  Catinat,  auffipropre  a'fairolav 
paix  que  la  guerre,  acheva  la  negotiation.    II  n'  etait  pas  neceffairc  dedeu*  homines  ha-, 
biles  pour  determiner  le  Due  de  Savoie  a  recevoir  fes  avantageau     On  lui  rendait  fon  pais  $ 
on  lui  donnait  de  l'argent,  on  propofait  le  marriage  du  jeune  Due  de  Bourgogne,  fils  de 
Monfeigneur  heritier  de  la  couronne  de  France,  avec  fa  fille.    On'  fut  bientot  d9  accord : 
le  Due  &  le  Marecbal  de  Catinat  conclurent  le  traite  a  Notrc-Dame.de  Lorette,  ou  U& 
alerent  fous  pretexte  d'un  pelerinage  de  devotion,  qui  ne  fit  prendre  le  change  a  perfbnne* 
Le  Pape  f  e'etait  alors  Innocent  Xfi.)  entrait  ardemment  dans  cette  negotiation.    Son  but 
etait  de  delivrer  a  la  fois  V  Italie,  &  des  invafions  des  Francais,  &  des  taxes  continuelles 
que  1'  Empereur  exigeait  pour  paier  fes  armees.    On  voulait  que  les  Imperiaux  laifiallent 
1'  Italie  neutre.    Le  Due  de  Savoie  s'  engageait  par  la  traite  a  obtenir  cette  neutralite* 
U  Empereur  repondit  d*  abord  par  des  refus ;  car  la  cour  de  Vienne  ne  fe  determkiait 
gueres  qu'  a  l'extremite.     Alors  le  Due  de  Savoie  joignit  fes  troupes  a  T  armee  Fran^aife, 
Ce  Prince  devint  en  moins  d'un  mois,  de  Generaliffime  de  V  Empereur,  Generaliffime 
de  Louis  XIV.     On  amena  fa  fille  en  France,  pour  epoufer  a  onze  ans  le  Due  de  Bouiu 
gogne  qui  en  avait  treize.     Apres  la  defe&ion  du  Due  de  Savoie,  il  arriva,.  comme  a  la 
paix  de  Nimegue,  que  chacun  des  allies  prit  le  parti  de  traiter.     L' Empereur  accepta 
d'  abord  neutralite  d'  Italie.     Les  Holland  a  is  propoferent  le  Chateau  de  Rifwic,  pres  de 
la  Ha'ie,  pur  les  conferences  d'une  paix  general.     Quatre  armees,  que  le  Roi  avait  fur 
pied,  fervirent  a  hater  les  conclufions.     Il  avait  quatre  vingt  mille  hommes  en  Flandre 
ibus  Villcroi.     Le  Marechal  de  Choifeul  en  avoit  quarante  mille  fur  les  bords  du  Rhin. 
Catinat  en  avait  encor  autant  en  Piemont.     Le  Due  de  Vendome,  parvenu  enfin  au  ge- 
neralat,  apres  avoir  pafTe  par  tous  les  degrez  depuis  celui  de  garde  du  Roi,  comme  un 
Soldat  de  fortune,  command  ait  en  Catalogue,  ou  il  gagna  un  combat,  ou  il  prit  Barce- 
lone.     Ces  nouveaux  efforts  &  ces  noveaux  fucces  furent  la  mediation  la  plus  efficace. 
La  cour  de  Rome  offrit  encore  fon  arbitrage,  &  fut  refufee  comme  a  Nimegue.     LeRoi 
de  Suede  Charles  XL  fut  le  mediateur.     Enfin  la  paix  fe  fit,  non  plus  avec  cette  hauteur 
&  ces  conditions  avantageufes  qui  avaient  fignale  la  grandeur  de  Louis  XIV.  ;  mais  avec 
une  facilite  &  un  relachment  de  fes  droits,  qui  furent  Y  efFet  de  fa  politique,  &  qui  devaient 
le  mettre  en  etat  d*  etre  plus  grand  &  plus  puiflant  que  jamais/'    Le  Suck  d$  Louis  XIV. 
Chap.  16. 

[z]  Mr.  Voltaire,  fomewhere  in  his  Life  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  6ys, 
"  That  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  being  fent  to  difcover,  if  poflibk,  whether  that 

Prince 
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bualities,  however,  xnuft  not  be  too  often  exerted :  it  is  with  tbem  as 
with  high  {pices  in  a  ragout,  of  which  too  frequent  ufe  is  apt  to  paU 
the  tafte,  and  makes  them  lofe  their  effect  upon  a  palate  that  has  beea 
long  accuftomed  to  them  ;  whereas,  integrity  and  plain  dealing  never 
lofe  their  reiifli  $  they  are  like  that  fimple  and  natural  food  which  agrees 
with  every  conftxtution,  and  invigorates  the  body  without  inflaming  or 
over-heating  it*  A  Prince  whofe  probity  and  good  faith  are  publicly 
known,  will  of  neeefiity  conciliate  to  himfelf  the  confidence  of  aft 
others :  he  will  make  himfelf  happy  without  the  afliftance  of  knavery, 
and  powerful  by  dint  of  virtue  alone.  The  tranquility  and  welfare  of 
his  State  are  a  center  as  it  were,  where  all  the  radii  of  his  politics  unite, 
and  to  which  all  his  negotiations  ultimately  tend. 

The  peace  of  Europe  chiefly  depends  upon  maintaining  that  due 
balance,  by  which  the  fuperior  power  of  one  State  is  counterpoifed 
by  the  united  ftrength  of  others  :  if  this  equilibrium  fhould  be  deftroyed, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  fome  great  revolution  would  enfue,  and  fome 
over-grown  Monarchy  rife  out  of  the  wreck  of  thofe  that  have  ruined 
themfelves  by  difunion.  The  circumftances  of  the  European  Princes 
at  prefent  fhould  therefore  incline  them  to  cultivate  alliances,  and  to 
enter  into  treaties  with  each  other,  which  may  enable  them  jointly  to 
oppofe  the  attempts  of  any  ambitious  power  they  are  afraid  of;  and 
they  ought  always  to  miftruft  thofe  that  endeavour  to  excite  difcord 
find  jealoufies  amongft  them.  Let  them  remember  the  Conful,  who, 
to  (hew  the  advantage  of  union,  took  the  tail  of  a  horfe  in  his  hand, 
and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  pull  it  off;  but  when  he  had  plucked  away 
one  hair  after  another,  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  he  eafily  pulled  off 
the  reft  [a].  This  is  a  leflbn  that  may  be  recommended  to  the  confi- 
•deration  of  certain  Princes  in  our  times,  with  no  lefs  propriety  than  it 
was  to  the  Roman  legionaries :  nothing  but  a  ftricft  union  amongft  them 
can  make  them  refpeftahle,  and  fecure  the  peace  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  happy  for  the  World,  if  there  were  no  other  means  but 
negotiations  to  maintain  juftice,  and  re-eftablifh  harmony  and  tranqui- 
lity amongft  nation?  :/reafon  then  would  take  place  inftead  of  arms  5 
and  men  would  decide  their  differences  by  argument  inftead  of  cutting 
each  others  throats.  /  But  fad  neeefiity  forces  Princes  to  have  rccourfe'to 
ways  that  are  more  inhuman.  There  are  occafions  which  oblige  them 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  people  by  dint  of  arms,  when  others  endea- 

Prince  had  any  defign  of  invading  Ruffia,  found  him  poring  upon  a  map  of  that  Country, 
when  he  was  introduced  into  his  prefence.  Upon  which,  he  waved  ail  further  endeavours 
to  found  bis  intentions  upon  that  point,  imagining  he  had  fufEciently  discovered  them  from 
that  circumftance :"  and  fo  indeed  it  proved. 

[a\  The  old  ftory  of  the  bundle  of  arrows  might  have  fcrved  as  well  here,  and  is  much 
better  known. 
-  4  U  2 
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vour  to  opprefe  them j  where  it  is  neceflkry  to  ufe  force  and  violence 
to  extort  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  gentle  means ;  and  to  com- 
mit the  caufe  of  the  injured  to  the  event  of  a  Battle./  In  fuch  cafes  a 
vigorous  war  is  the  only  expedient  to  reftore  a  firm  and  lading  peace  : 
for  good  motives  alone  make  a  war  juft  or  unjuft ;  but  the  paffions  and 
ambition  of  Princes  often  blind  their  judgment,  and  reprefent  the  mod 
violent  and  injurious  actions  in  the  faireft  light.  It  is  a  remedy,  how- 
ever, that  jQiould  not  be  applied,  whilft  any  other  is  left :  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  well  confidered,  whether  it  is  the  cfFcdt  of  pride,  or  the 
refult  of  cool  reafon  and  neceffity. 

Defenfive  wars  are  certainly  the  mod  juftifiable ;  but  there  are 
others  occafioned  by  difputable  titles,  in  which  princes  are  ncceflitatcd 
to  affert  their  rights,  fword  in  hand,  and  to  determine  their  refpedtive 
pretcnfions  by  force.  ■  A  due  precaution  and  regard  to  felf-preferva- 
tion,  fometimes  likewife  engage  a  Prince  in  war ;  and  though  indeed 
fuch  a  war  may,  ftridtly  {peaking,  be  called  an  offenfive  one,  it  is 
neverthelefs  juft.  When  lome  enormous  over -ftoelled  power  feems 
ready  to  bum,  and  threatens  the  world  with  havock  and  deftrudtion, 
it  is  but  common  prudence  to  throw  up  ditches  and  banks  to  reftraia 
the  courfe  of  the  torrent,  and  prevent  an  inundation,  whilft  it  is  yet 
in  one's  power.  When  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  together,  when 
thunder  and  lightning  proclaim  the  approach  of  a  ftorm,  the  Prince, 
who  is  more  immediately  threatened  with  the  danger,  and  cannot  with- 
ftand  it  alone,  ought  to  enter  into  alliance  with  others,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  whofe  affairs  may  likewife  make  it  neceflary  for  them  to  join 
him  for  their  own  fafety.  If  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Macedonia 
had  confederated  againft  the  Romans,  the  latter  could  never  have  con- 
quered thofe  nations :  a  firm  alliance  amongft  them  would  have  frustra- 
ted thofe  ambitious  defigns,  the  accomplifhment  of  which  enflaved  the 
Univerfe.  As  it  is  a  point  of  prudence  to  chufe  the  lefs  of  two 
evils,  when  one  of  them  is  unavoidable,  and  to  prefer  a  certain  advan- 
tage to  one  that  is  uncertain,  it  is  better  for  a  Prince  to  enter  into  an 
offenfive  war,  whilft  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  choice,  either  of  the  olive 
or  the  laurel  branch,  as  he  pleafes,  than  to  ftay  till  his  circumftances 
are  become  defperate,  and  a  declaration  of  war  would  only  ferve  to 
defer  his  ruin  a  little  while.  It  is  a  certain  maxim  that  it  is  better  to 
anticipate,  than  to  be  anticipated,  and  wife  men  have  always  availed 
themfelves  of  it  [£].     Many  Princes  enter  into  Treaties  with  their  allies, 


/ 


[/>]  As  his  Majefty  himfclf  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war. The  firft 

Edition  here  adds  what  follows,  which  is  ftruck  out  in  the  fecond,  "  en  faifant  ufage  de 
leurs  forces  avant  que  leurs  ennemis  ayent  pris  des  arrangement  capables  de  leur  lier  lea 
mains,  &  de  dctruire  leur  pouvoir." 
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by  which  they  engage  to  furaiih  them  with  a  certain  number  of  Auxi- 
liaries in  their  wars  :  for,  as  there  is  no  power  in  Europe  that  can  fup- 
port  itfelf  againft  all  the  reft  without  allies,  they  are  obliged  to  fuc- 
cour  each  other  in  cafe  of  need,  for  their  own  fafety  and  preservation. 
The  event  determines  which  of  the  contra&ing  powers  reaps  the  moft 
advantage  from  fuch  an  alliance  :  a  happy  opportunity  favours  one  of 
the  parties  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another.  Prudence,  honour, 
and  good  faith  then  equally  oblige  Princes  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  punctuality,  efpecially  as  the  welfare  of  their 
Subjects  principally  depends  upon  a  religious  observation  of  them. 

AU  wars,  therefore,  which  are  begun  with  no  further  view  than  to 
repel  the  violence  of  usurpation,  to  maintain  one's  lawful  rights,  and  to 
preferve  the  liberty  of  mankind  (VJ,  are  agreeable  to  juftice.  The  So- 
veieigns  that  are  engaged  in  fuch,  cannot  reafonably  be  reproached  with 
the  blood  that  is  fhed  in  them :  neceflity  obliges  them  to  adt  in  that 
manner ;  and  in  fuch  circumftances  war  is  a  lefs  evil  than  peace.  [Some 
Princes  formerly  gave  themfelves  no  trouble  about  alliances,  but  hired 
out  their  foldiers  and  made  a  merchandize  of  the  blood  of  their  Sub- 
jects] [</],  But,  as  the  inftitution  of  Soldiery  is  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  to  hire  them  out  to  others  like  dogs  or  bulls  to  be 
baited,  feems  to  me  at  once  to  pervert  the  end  both  of  war  and  negotia- 
tion. It  is  commonly  faid  that  facred  things  ought  not  to  be  fold  5  can 
any  thing  be  more  facred  than  human  blood  ? 

As  to  wars  about  Religion,  if  they  be  civil  wars,  they  are  almoft 
always  the  effects  of  an  imprudent  partiality  in  a  Sovereign,  who  has  . 
been  weak  enough  to  favour  one  Se<5t  at  the  expence  of  another,  and 
has  either  too  much  confined,  or  too  much  indulged  the  public  exercife 
of  certain  modes  of  worihip ;  but  efpecially  if  he  has  interfered  too 
bufily  in  party  quarrels,  which  are  but  fhort-lived  fparks,  when  a 
Prince  does  not  interpofe  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  though  they  often 
break  out  into  a  raging  flame,  when  he  foments  them  by  efpoufing 
either.  To  maintain  civil  government  in  due  vigour,  and  to  allow  a 
general  liberty  of  confeience  5  to  ad  like  a  King  rather  than  a  Prieft,  is 
the  fure  way  to  preferve  a  State  from  thofe  tempefts,  which  the  dog- 
matical Spirit  of  Divines  is  always  endeavouring  to  excite.— —But  to 

[*]  To  preferve  the  liberty  of  mankind  is  a  vague  expreffion,  and  often  made  ufe  of  to 
countenance  defigns  of  a  very  different  nature;  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  Germanic 
body. 

[d]  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crochets  above  runs  in  the  firft  Edition,  "  Ce 
Sujet  me  conduit  naturellement  &  parler  des  Princes,  qui  par  un  negoce  inoiii  dans 
l'Antiquite,  trafiquent  du  fang  de  leurs  petiples  :  leur  Cour  eft  comme  un  encan,  ou  Jcurs 
troupes  font  vendues  a  ceux  qui  offrent  fe  plus  de  fubfides." 

enter 
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enter  into  foreign  wars  upon  the  account  of  Religion,  is  the  height  of 
injuftice  and  ahfurdity.  To  march  from  Aix4a-Chapeile  to  convert 
the  Saxons  with  fire  and  fword,  as  Charlemagne  did  *  or  to  fit  out  a 
powerful  fleet  on  purpofe  to  go  and  perfuade  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to 
turfi  Chriftian,  were  ftrange  expeditions  indeed  [e] ;  but  the  rage  of 

Crufades  is  now  over :  Heaven  grant  k  may  never  return ! War  in 

general  is  the  caufe  of  many  tniferies  j  the  ifiue  is  fo  uncertain,  and  the 
confequences  fo  ruinous  to  a  country,  that  a  Prince  cannot  confider  the 
matter  too  maturely  before  he  engages  in  one.  For  the  outrages  which 
his  troops  commit  in  an  enemy's  country  are  but  trifling  grievapces  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  that  are  fek  in  his  own  [/].  Certainly  if  Prince9 
could  have  a  true  reprefentation  laid  before  them  of  the  calamities  that 
are  occafioned  by  a  declaration  of  war  alone,  they  could  not  help  being 
affedted  with  it.  But  their  imagination  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftrong 
enough  of  itfelf  fully  to  conceive  the  evils  they  have  never  experienced/ 
and  from  which  their  elevation  in  a  great  meafure  fecurcs  them.  How  can 
they  be  proper  judges  of  the  burden  of  thofe  taxes,  which  lie  fo  heavy 
upon  the  backs  of  their  Subjects  $  the  lofs  of  the  youth  of  their  coun- 
try, which  is  drained  to  furntfh  recruits ;  the  contagious  diftegapers  that 
fweep  away  their  forces ;  the  horror  of  battles,  and  of  fieges,  which 
are  ftill  more  deftru&ive;  the  deftitute  condition  of  the  wounded, 
and  fuch  as,  perhaps,  are  deprived  of  .their  limbs,  the  only  means  and 
inftruments  of  their  fubfiftance  •  the  pitiable  circumftances  of  helplefs 
orphans,  that  are  doomed  to  be  ftarved  by  the  lofs  of  their  fathers, 
upon  whom  their  fupport  entirely  depended  5  and  the  want  of  fo  many 
ufeful  men  to  the  public,  who  have  been  mowed  down  by  an  untimely 
death  [g]  ?  Princes  indeed  that  look  upon  their  Subjects  as  fo  many 
Slaves,  expofe  them  without  pity,  and  fee  them  perifli  without  regret : 
but  others,  who  confider  all  men  as  their  equals  in  point  of  humanity, 
and  regard  their  people  as  a  body  of  which  they  themfelves  are  the 
foul,  are,  and  ought  to  be  very  fparing  of  their  blood. 

By  way  of  conclufion  to  this  effay,  I  beg  the  favour  of  all  Sovereigns 
not  to  be  offended  at  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  in  addrefling  them  ; 
as  my  only  defign  has  been  to  fpeak  truth,  to  animate  them  to  virtue, 
and  to  flatter  nobody.     The  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  thofe  that 

0]  As  the  Emperor  Charles  V»  did. 

[/]  The  following  paffage,  which  is  in  the  firft  Edition,  is  here  ftruck  out  in  the 
fecond,  "  Ceft  un  adie  fi  grave  &  defi  grand  importance  de  T  entre  prendre,  qu'il  eft 
etonnant  que  tant  dc  Roys  en  ayent  pris  fi  facilement  la  refolution." 

[g]  The  fecond  Edition  here  leaves  out  what  follows,  "  Les  Princes  qui  ne  font  dans 
le  monde  que  pour  rendre  les  hommes  heureux,  devraient  bien  y  penfer,  avant  que  les 
cxpofer,  pour  des  caufes  frivoles  &  vaines,  a  tout  cc  que  T  humanite  a  de  plus  a  re- 
douter." 

govern 
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govern  the  World  at  prefent,  induces  me  to  think  them  worthy  of 
hearing  truths,  which  men  neither  could  nor  durft  fpeak  to  fuch  Mon- 
gers as  Nero,  Alexander  VI.  Caefar  Borgia,  and  Lewis  XL  j  but, 
Heaven  be  thanked  for  it,  none  of  the  European  Princes  now  are  of 
that  ftamp  5  and  it  is  giving  them  great,  But  due  praifc,  to  fay  that  any 
one  has  free  leave  at  their  tribunal,  boldly  to  arraign  every  thing  that 
degrades  Royalty,  and  is  uffeiiiive  ta  Juflice  [#}. 

[h]  "  Rara  temporum  fclicitas,  ubi  fentire  que  vclis,  &  quae  fentias  dicerc  licet/! 
Tacit.  Hj/l.  u 


The  END  of  the  PRINCE  and  of  theEXAMEN. 
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APPENDIX 

T  O    T  H  E 

P  R  I  N  C  E   and  the  E  X  A  M  E  N, 

OR, 

CRITICAL    ESSAY   upon  that  Work; 

NUMBER    I. 

An  extradt  from  a  periodical  work,  entitled,  Nouvelk  Biliotheque\a\. 

MACHIAVEL  publifhed  his  Prince  about  the  year  1 5 1 5,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  nephew  to  Pope  Leo  X, 
That  Pontiff,  inftead  of  being  offended,  that  he  had  reduced  Tyranny 
and  Villainy  into  a  fort  of  a  Syftem,  engaged  him  in  the  compofition  of 
fome  other  works.  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  fet  a  great  value 
upon  that  book:  the  latter  granted  a  patent  or  privilege,  dated  Au- 
guft  23,  1 53 1,  for  printing  his  writings.  Ten  fucceflive  Popes  per- 
mitted the  Sale  of  the  Prince  j  whilft  feverai  excellent  books  of  morality 
were  put  into  the  Index  Expur gator ius.  Clement  VIII.  however,  con- 
demned that  piece  at  a  time  when  it  was  too  late,  and  it  might  in 
Tome  meafure  plead  prefcription  :  and  after  a  courfe  of  above  two  hun- 
dred years,  a  formal  Refutation  of  it  has  at  laft  appeared. 

[a]  For  November  1740. 

Mr. 
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-  Mr,  Volfciire,  the  Editor  of  this  Refutation,  infinuates. in  bis  Preface  to 
it,  thnt  the*  Author  is  a  Perfonage  of  the  hightft  rank  and  quality :  but 
.our  o9ke  as  Journalifts  obliges  us  only  to  give  the  public  an  account  of 
fuch  works  as  may.  at  the  fame  time  be  inftrudivc  and  -entertaining ; 
-and  not  to  form  rafh  conjedurcs  of  what  fome  pains  have  been  taken 
-to  conceal  from  our.  knowledge.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  it  begins  to  be 
reported,  that  a  Prince  is  the  Author  of  this  performance,  we  may.  at 
4eaft  be  allowed  to  thank  Heayeri,  for  having  infpired  a  perfbn  with  fuch 
Sentiments,  who  is  charged  with  the  happinefs  of  other  men.:  for  we 
do  not  know  any  book  of  morality  that  is  comparable  to  it.  There 
are  feveral,  indeed,  that  may  conduce  to  form  good  Citizens  z  but  whew 
are.  thofe.  that  are  in  allrefpedts  proper  to  form  good  Princes?  Nothing 
like  this  has  appeared  fince  the  time  of  the  great  and  good  Antoninus. 
A  private  man  may  learn  elfewhece  to  regulate  his  conduct,  and  to  live 
with  decency  in  oivil  Society :  but  here  Sovereigns  are  inftru&ed  how 
to  govern  nations.  We  heartily  wifh,  as  friends  to  Humanity,  that  all 
Princes  and  Minifters  would  read  this -book  4  if  reading  good  books  has 
ftili  any  power  left  to  make  them  wifer  and  better,  and  the  poifon  of 
Courts  is  not  more  prevalent,  than  the  Antidote  which  we  here  recom- 
mend. • 

The  Author  t  Preface  is  written  in  a  ftrain  of  fuch  Eloquence,  as  can 
only  flow  from  a  .good  heart.  Let  us  give  a  {ample  of  it.  "  In  how 
wretched  a  Situation  (fays  be)  muft  a  people  be,  when  they  have  every 
thing  to  fear  from  an  abufe  of 'power  in  their  Sovereign ;  when  their 
properties  may  hourly  become  a  prey  to  his  avarice,  their  liberty  to  his 
paprice,  their  repofe  to  his  ambition,  and  their  lives  to  his  cruelty!  Srfch 
muft  be  the  circumftances  of  a  State,  governed  by  a  Prince  of  Ma* 
chiavel's  forming." — Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  his  heart  touched* 
upon  reading  a  paflage  fo  full  of  tendernefs  and  paternal,  ■affe&ion? 
Where  b  the  man  that  would  not  ihed  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood  for  a 
Prince  who  thinks  in  this  manner,  who  fpeaka  of  Sovereigns  like  a 
private  man,  whofe  fentiments,  and  principles,  and  affections,  run  in 
the  fame  channel  with  our  own,  and  who  thus  protefts  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner  againft  every  kind  of  Tyranny  and  opprcfiion  ? 

What  feems  very  extraordinary  is,  that  die  Author  of  this  work 
fhould  write  .in  fo  pure  a  ftyle,  and  be  fo  familiar  with  a  language, 
which,  it  is  faid,  is  not  his  mother-tongue.  Many  parts  of  it  are  penned 
with  fuch  energy,  and  the  words  are  fo  well  chofen  and  arranged,  that 
for  fome  time  we  could  not  believe  it  was  written  by  a  foreigner. 
Upon  which  account,  we  had  recourfe  to  the  Editor,  and  had  the  fatif- 
fadtion  of  feeing  fuch  evident  proofs  in  his  hands,  that  we  had  no 
longer  the  leaft  room  to  doubt  of  the  Author. 

Vol.  I.  4  X 
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we  (hall  always  continue  £>:  what  we  haye  iktd  has  been  manly  oat  of 
juflice  and  regard  to  truth  alone.  . .:? ..  ■       ;.ii 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  the  Reader  lhould  be  acqtainted; 
that  there  have  been  two  other  Editions  of  this  wouk,  entitled  Examen 
de  Macbiavel,  or,  Anti-Macbiavch,  one  publifhcd  at  London  by  W. 
Meyer,  the  other  at  the  Hague  by  J.  Van  Duren  i  but  they,  art  iiftrep** 
tubus,  and  Mr.  Vokaire  difavows  them  both.  They  are  likewise  full  of 

frofs  miftakes  and  interpolations:  fome  whole  paflages,  containing  ten 
nts  or  more,  being  entirely  omitted,  and  the  fenfe  mi&rabiy  disfigured 
»  others.  Another,  that  is  genuine,  will  (hortly  be  printed  at  Map* 
*  ftillesfj/}.  We  (hall  only  add,  that  this  work  ha*  been  tranflated?  into 
EnglUh  [e]  and  Italian;  and  it  is  well  Copies  are  multiplied  fa.  fift*  at 
it  contains  inftrudkraa  that  will  be  fcrviccahle  in  aU  timet  tndi  to  all 
ibrtsof  men* 


NUMBER    E 

An  Extraft  from  the  Bibliotbeque  Raifomie  [*]#  i '    .    . ; 

"  A  Work  lately  published  by  Mr.  Voltaire,  merely  as  the  Editor, 
i\  and  at  his  own  expence  too,  plainly  (hews  that  the  Author  of 
k  mart  be  fomebodj  much  above,  the 'common  level;  and  indeed  the 
general  report  has  confirmed  this  opinion:  for  nofodner  did  this  'pkke> 
make  its  appearance  at  the  Hague,  but  the  public  univerfelly  attributed 
k  to  one  of  the  higheft  rank.-  And  this  conjecture  is  fuUy  verified 
by  what  the  celebrated  Editor  has  beeiv  pleafed  to  tell  us  in  his  Preface 
to  it." 

'  ■  ..  , .     . .* 

***♦♦*-#-' 

Here  the  writer  of  this  paper  quotes  a  large  paffagefrdm  the  firfi  part  of 
Mr.  Voltaire's  Preface,  inferted  at  the  beginning  of  this  work%  and  the* 
proceeds  in  this  manner. 

From  thefe  traits  we  difcover  a  Prince,  who  being  catted  by  his 
birth  to  give  men  precepts  and  examples,  applied  bimfelf  wbilft-be  was -yet- 
very  young  to  the  ftudy  of  Politics,  in  order  t*  form  bitnfdf  to  wifdom  and 
virtue:  prefcribing  lejfons  only to bimfelf,  which  yet  ought  to  be  learnt  by 
all  Kings  that  would  contribute  to  the  bappinefs  of  mankind:  who  like- 
wife  is  a  young  foreigner  that  writes  the  French  language  with  an  un- 
common degree  pffirengtb  and  purity,  though  be  has  nevtrbeen  in]  France: 

„  „  T         .  .  *  -1.  wlA  ?:ii;   :  ■  ,  .     ; 

[a]  It  was  \o  in  1741. 

[/]  It  may  have  been  (o  perhaps ;  but  the  Editor  of  this  tranflation  never  met  with  it. 
W  Tom.  XXV.  Part  ii, 

who, 
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who,  in  fliort,  is  one  of  tbofe  exalted  Souls  that  are  fometimes^  though  but 
rarely,  formed  by  Heaven  \  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  Genius's  that  fuc- 
ceedin  every  thing  they,  apply  tbemfehes  to. — It  is  but  a  little  while  ago 
fince  a  young  Prince  iticCeeded  to. a  certain  throne  in  the  North,  in 
whom  all  thefe  characters  unite ;  and  who,  from  the  very  firft  day  of 
his  reign,  has  juftified  what  Mr.  Voltaire  fays  of  the-  early  care  he  took 
to  form  himfelf  to  thofe  groat  virtues*  which  do  true  honour  to  Princes, 

and  make  thei#  fubjefts  happy. How  much* is  it  to-be  wished;  that 

all  thofe  that  are  deftined  to  govern  mankind,  would  exert  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  acquire  fuch  qualifications  as  are  neceflary*  to  adorn  fo 
brilliant,  and*  yet  fo  painful  a  fundlion  1  Neverthelefsy  it  is  an  obferva- 
tion  we  cannot  help  making,  with  extreme  concern,  that  thefe  is  hardly 
any  rank  of  mankind,  whofe  education- is -more  vicious,  or  more  ne- 
glected: which  probably  may  be  owing/  in  a  gpeat  meaftire,  to  the  dik 
pofition  of  thefe  illuftrious  Pupils,  who  cannot  be  made  good  and  vir- 
tuous by  compulfion  $  and  therefore  will  never  be  fo,  except  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to  it  of  thcmfelves.     But  if  there  are  fome, .. 

quibus  arte  benign!- 
Et  meliore  luto  finxit  praecordia  Titan, 

Jvven.  Sat.  XIV.  v.  34; 

tKat  is,  who  are  not  only  born  with  a  noble  Saul,  an  exalted  Spirit, 
and  a  heart  truly  great,  but  take  fuch  pains  to  cultivate  and  perfect  thefe 
gifts  of  ^nature,-  that  they  may  very  well  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
wife  and  philofophical  Princes;  we  may  ftili  fay  whh  Virgil, 

Apparent  rari  nantes*  in  gurgite  vafta. . 

JEneid.  I.  v.  122. 

there  is  but  here  and  there  one  of  them;       ■ 

Howfoever  that  may  be,  and  without  either  examining  upon  what 
reafons  the  public  report  is  founded,  or  prefuming  to  lift  up  the  veil 
which  Mr.  Voltaire  has  thrown  over  the  Author,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
work  itfelf  »  worthy  of.  the  moft  auguft.  birth,  and  of  being  adopted 
by  all  the  Sovereigns  upon  Earth,, that  have  any  tafte  for  true  glory  and 
fplid  greatnefs  >  as  anyone-will  be  convinced,  we  are  allured,  from  fome 
extra&s  which  we  &all:here  give  out  of  it. — But  before  that,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to*  prefent  the  Reader  with  fome  other  anecdotes,  from  the 
Editor's  Preface,  relating  to  the  hiftory,  the  nature,  and  defign  of  this 
E%. 
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Jlcre  the  Journalijl  having  quoted  another  large  pajfoge  from,  Mr.  V*l** 
t.  taire's  Preface^ proceed thus, 

In  this  performance  we  have  Maehiavd'sJViW*  tranflatedby  Mr«<J* 
k  Houflayc*  and  the  Refutation  publifhed  by  Mr.  Voltaire,  printed  id 
\ wo  columns  oven  againft  eacb.Pthsr.  oo . tj»  fame  page,  but  in  ft4ift* 
tent  lfftter.  The  Notes,  [uopn  the  .former  an  retailed,  and  inflated  ** 
£e  bottom  of  their.  Kfpe^Uffe  pages:  and  indeed  the  citation*  frost* 
Qthei;  authors  are  numerous.  But  the  Refutation  is'  entirely  free  from 
all  this  oftentadon  of  reading.:,  and!  cannot  well  fupprefi  whattyr.  Vol* 
taire  obferves  upon,  this  oceafiw-  >iS  The*  gctat  P^ooago*  Jay*  hfb 
whofe  work  I  here  publish,  feWom  ot  newr  quotes!*  bat  I  ftat  vtrp 
much  roiftaken  if  he  himieif  yri&  not  often?  be:  qutted  fac#eaftct,bj| 
inch  as  are  friends  to  rcafe*  and  jttfticcj."  Though  indeed  it  noft;  be 
cdnfeffed,  that  he  not  only  adduces  many  fadts  and  examples,,  but 
fometimes  enters  into,  biftorical  difcufliona,  and  often!  makra  fife  allttb 
fions  to  what  has  been  related  or  faid,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors ;  leaving  the  Reader,,  hoftefetr  i£  he  pleafes,  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  particular  paflages,  (wfeichho  does  art  4peofy).tfhilft  he  confines 
himfelf  clofely  to  the  province  of  argumentation,  as  his  principal  de- 
sign ;  or  rather  as  the  only  means  of  efie&ually  cftablifliing  virtue  upon 
the  ruins  of  vice.  That  feems  to  be  the  fole  intention  of  this  work* 
which  he  has  executed  with  io  much)  Spirit  and  judgment*  thafchc  jm* 
ver  lofes  fight  of  his  main  objed:  and  certainly  never  ai\y  onoi^rote  a 
Syftem  of.  Politics  for  the  ufe  of  Princes  that?  could;  inftrtuft! them  in. a 
more  concife  and  affedting  manner  how  to  reign  like  Fathers  of  their 
people.  But  the  Author  himfelf  has  acquainted  us  with  the  defign  of 
this  performance,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  Preface  to  it,  in  fuch 
ftrong  and  comprehenfive  terms  that  we  cannot  give  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
it  as  by  copying  his  own  words.  ,   -  *  ;::j  ;.,,  , 


After  citing  about  one  half  of  bis  Majejifs  Preface,  (which  is  prefixed  to 
this  work)  the  Journalift  proceeds  in  this  manner.  . 
How  grand  and  magnificent  foevcr.  this  exordium,:. and  how  beauti- 
ful foever  tbefe  fentiments.may  feem,  they  promife  nothing  but  what 
will  be  found  well  fupported  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  which  is  one 
continued  difplay  of  thefe  noble  ideas. .  From  one  end  to  the  other  the 
Author  appears  to.be,  like  Marcus  Antoninus,  familiar  mth  Pbilofo^ , 
phy  [b]9  and  always  fpeaks  like  a  great  and  truly  wife  man.     But;  thi 

\hi]  U*f  £»vyrvnt  to  ww»*4imi  fihvQm*    Mart*  Jntoniru  L.  I.  £  3. 

fequel 
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ieqttel  and  condufion  of  this  Preface  correfpond  fa  majeftically  with 
the  beginning,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourfelves  the  pleafure  of  tranfcrib- 
ing  the  reft;  as  we  are  perfuaded  the  Public  will  be  not  a  little  charmed 
with  it. 


'#.  *    -• 


*Tbe%  reft  of  the  Preface  is  here  injkrtedy  after  which,  the  JournaUfi, 

continues  bis  tttier  as  ''Jmbwu 
-;  Here  we  might  obferve  by  the  by,  that  the  Author  has  decided  a 
point  which  has  been  in  dlfpnte  above  two  hundred  years-  Some  pre- 
tend, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Wicquefcrt,  that  the  Fbrenttrris 
knif  telk  #5  what  Pnmies  actually  doy  )&nd  not  what  they  ought  to  do. 
Qthett  maintain,  that'  the  rules  he  lays  down  were  really  defigned  as 
precepts -for  their  inftruition,  and  recommended  in  earneft  tor  their 
pra&ice.  One  may  fee  the  arguments  on  both  fides  in  Mr.  Bayle  [c], 
to  whom  we  may  add  Stolliui  [d] :  and  1  think,  after  confulting  thofe 
Authors,  ^vety  Ott*  will  fce  apt  to  paft  a  more  unfavourable  judgment 
ttpdaiMachiavdl  difth  his  cotempdfary  ftiulus  Jovius  has  done,  who 
ipc&ibg  df  bisf  Writings!,  contents  himfelf  with  faving,  u  he  is  very 
fisbcte,  and  that  a  concealed  poifbn  is  mixed  with  the  honey  of  his 
eloquence,  cvch  where  he  takes'  dpon  himfelf  to  form  a  good  Prince, 
an  able  General t  or  a  wife  Minifter  \e]'%  Now  this  is  a  very  partial 
apd  ridiculous  fentence:  lor  k  is  certain  that  Machiavel  had  not  the 
lea  ft  thought  or  defigh  of  forming  a  good  Prince  $  and  that  the  pot  fen 
which  he  has  fcattered  through  his  works  is  very  far  from  being  con- 
cealed. Mr.  Wicquefort's  conceit  is  the  moft  plaufible  that  can  be 
urged  in  his  favour :  and  yet  upon  due  eonfideration,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
ported ;  nay,  indeed  it  is  evidently  confuted  by  the  effedts  which  Ma* 
chiavel's  writings  in  general,  and  his  Prince  in  particular,  have  pro* 
duced  in  the  world.  All  his  Pupils  have  proved  vHe  and  wicked  men  r 
which  couid  not  poflibly  have  happened,  if  his  ledures  had  hot  ap- 
peared to  them  a  real  Syftem  of  true  politics ;.  and  the  execrable  exam* 
pies  there  propofed,  as  fo  many  prudent  Maxims  for  their  imitation. 

We  ehearfuliy  therefore  embrace  the  opinion  of  the  Author  of  this 
Examen,  or  Critical  Ejty,  and  congratulate  our  age,  that  fb  horrible 
and  pernicious  a  Syftdtti  is  now  refuted  with  fuch  ftrength  of  reafoa 
and  fuperiority  of  argumentation,  that  we  may  juftly  exped  to  fee  it 


•  ••*.( 


[c]  Bayle  Hifl.  and  Crtt.  Dili.  Art.  Machiavel. 

[d]  StolL  Introdufl.  ad  Hift.  Liter.  DepfueU  civ.  feci.  V.  Numb.  36. 
[>J  In  hiftoria  apprime  gravis  &  affutus  ;  :  .  .  .  egregia  bercle  cum  laude,  nifi" 

praedulcis  cloqucntiae  mclla  tfetfeko.ieheno  iftita  fingulis  operibus  infuduTet  5c  turn  etiarn 
quum  optimum  Principem  forrharet,  quum  bell ic is  praeceptis  Ducem  inftmeret^  &  deni- 
que  traditb  cxaQa*  prudeatbe  documents,  in  dcliberando  &  confuleado  eximiuai  Sen*- 
torem  effingereu 
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fclUqto  tjftt  jdegr^c  qf  q^ntet»pt  an4,4c^tionri^^,h^^iMetTfA 
Jlf  itjsras  impudent  in  IV^ch^vcl  to  ^btrudfl  it  ypoa  :thq  w?r]&  &  •  wiH 
henceforth  be  infamous  in  any  Header  to  admire  it*  , .  What  am  obliga? 
tion  will  mankind  lie  under  to  the  Illuftrious  Author  of  fo  happy*. ft 
change  fhould  it  come  to  pafs  1  And  what  can  prevent  it,  if  Princes  at 
laft  will  fuller  themfelves  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  worthy  to 
wear  a  crown,  except  they  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  Titu^  t^Mlfeft* 
*anfsf  and  the  Antoninus's?  and  how  can  they  help  being  convinced,  if 
inftead  of  ftudying  the  falfe  dodrine  of  Machiavel,  they  will  votffch- 
fate  to  learn  the  only  true  politics  from  this  Critique  upon  bfaqft/Fbiew 
they  would  foon  imbibe  this  fundamental  Maxim,  that  Pt$n$c$  g&i 
made  by  the  People,  and  fir  their  good.  This  is  the  Subject  flf  4fa  ficft 
Chapter ;  the  greater  part  of  which  we  fhall  here  tranferibe*  at  it  COrt* 
tains  the  principles,  and  indeed  in  feme  meafure  the  eflencc  of;it  .     7 

'  •.-■■"•'-■.  ■.  :"  *.  ••*'#.♦ 4  ■•■-■•.' . 

•  •  "  .    -i 

Upon  this  deciiion,  which  dctprapnes  the  origin  and  4x>tmdaric*4f 
Sovereign  authority  fo  much  ty  tfep  ^d  vantage  of  n^nkind,  theAufchc^t 
builds  the  whole  of  his  pcJiticd;Syftqm ;  which  is  diametrically  oppo-^ 
fite  to  Machiavel's-  But  there  arc  io  many  beautifal  Sentiments  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  and  fo;n6My.  eipreflcd,  {bat  it  would  be  no  fmall 
difficulty  to  pitch  upon  ths;^^  where  every :  ^hing  is  exceUtfOtf/:]* 
.  Let  it  fuffice  then  to  copy  type  paflages  out  of  the  following  ChiptcrsJ 
by  way  of  gratification  to  the  Reader's  curiofity.  ..    7 


Here  follow  large  Extracts  from  the  2d,  3*/,  5A&,  Stb  and  gfb  Chap- 
ters :  after  which >  the  Journalift  continues  his  Letter  in  this  mariner.  > 
This  is  fufficient  to  give  thofe  fomc  idea  of  this  work  who  have  not 
yet  fan  it  themfclves.  The  whole  is  of  the  fame  ftamp  with  thefo 
fpecimens:  fo  that  one.  cannot  eafily  determine  whether  fuch  noble 
and  heroic,  fentiments,  or  the  fpirited  and  beautiful  manner  in  which 
thqy  :are  ^preffed,  be  more  worthy  of  admiration. — To  (hew  that, 
what  part  foever  of  this  book*  we  may  fa  upon,  there  is  no  diflbnancc 
or  inequality,  either  in  point  of  Principle  or  Sentiment,  we  flftll  con- 
clude our  Account  of  it  with  a  tranfeript  from  the  end  of  the  laft 
Chapter,  whifcfc'treats  oflbe  different  forts  of  Negotiation  betwixt  Princes, 
and  what  maybe  called a \jujt'  reafbn for waking  war. 

Tien  follows  the  Traujcript. 

I/}  Sm  the  btgioning  of  thenert  txv&  from  the  Nntv tilts  PrivtUgtu  it  BtrBn. 

N  U  M- 


AND  EX  A  MEN1. 

NUMBER    III. 

An  extract  from  the  Nouvtttes  Privileges  de  Berlin  [VJ. 

"  j\  ^00^,  entitled,  Examen  du  Prince  dt  Machiavely  is  lately 
XX  printed  in  8vo,  at  the  Hague  by  J,  Van  Dureo.,  This  e*cej| 
lent  work  i§  divided  into  twenty-fix  Chapters :  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
quote  any  paflage  from  it,  or  to  point  out  any  particular  beauty,  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  where  the  whole  is  excellent, 
to  fay  which  part  of  it  is  the  beft  [6].  Few  people  indeed  form  a  true 
judgment  of  things  i  but  it  k  certain  ihaf  ths  .Author  of  this  per- 
formance deferve$  the  firft  rank  amongft  .thofip  few:  apd  nothing  can 
be  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  times  grow  more  virtuous,  than  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book,  which,  without  any  laboured  difplay  of  profound  and 
ufejefs  erudition,  tends  merely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  piankind  in 
general. 

Princes,  for  the  rooft  part,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  are  but  mo- 
derately i.nftru&ed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  really  their  duty.  Amidft 
the  Luxury  and  Splendor  of  a  Court,  a  thick  .darknefe  eclipfes  even 
thofe  who  might  be  expected  to  (bine  out  with  the  cleared  light.  Falfe 
politics,  and  a  heart  dazzled  with  imaginary  glory,  have  always  pro- 
duced difturbers  of  the  public  repofe,  and  tyrants  who  have  wantonly 
lavished  human  blood :  as  if  greatnefs  confided  in  defolating  nations  and 
enflaving  the  inhabitants. — But  in  this  piece  a  Prince  is  what  he  ought 
to  be :  he  teaches  the  only  true  way  to  gain  refpedl  and  efteem :  his 
greatnefs  is  not  a  grievance  to  others ;  nor  can  his  lenity  be  termed 
weaknefs.  In  all  his  reflections  he  (hews  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart ;  and  it  feems  as  if  the  honour  of  inftru&ing  Sovereigns 
how  to  reign  as  they  fhould  do,  was  refcrved  for  him  alone ;  for  he 
that  would  govern  well,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  Mankind. 

The  firft  leflbn  that  a  Prince  fliould  be  taught,  is  to  behave  himfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  defervedly  efteemed  Wife  and  Juft.  This 
is  the  touchftone  by  which  Pofterity  will  form  their  opinion  of  him  : 
and  what  a  glorious  progrefs  may  not  be  eype&ed  from  fuch  a  begin- 
ning ?  Nobody  certainly  is  better  qualified  to  give  thofe  leflbns,  than 
the  Author  of  this  work :  nor  can  any  body  in  fasft  expetft  to  fucceed 
fb  well,  as  pne  who  has  given  the  whole  world  fuch  convincing  proofs 

[*]  No.  LXX.  Tburfday,  8  December,  1740. 

[b]  This  paflage  may  fecm  borrowed,  perhaps,  f  *3,  out  of  the 

Biblittheque  Raifmnie  ;  as  that  Journal  was  publ  m  c  this. 

Vol.  I. 
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of  the  clearnefs  oJF  his  head  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.  We  will 
take  upon  us  to  prophefyf  that  whenever  this  book  is  mentioned  in  fu- 
ture time?,  it  will  likewife  be;  Well  rembered,  that  the  Prince  who 
wrote  it.  for  the  Inftrutftion  of  Sovereigns,  far  furpafled,  in  his  own 
conduct,  the  excellent  Maxims  that  are  contained  in  it. 

N.  B.  Hkere  are  fever  al  betters  from  Mr.  Voltaire  to  his  Bookjelkr  at 
%e  Hague,  inftrted at  the  end I  of the 'Edition  printed  there  in  1743.  -But 
as  the  main  purpofe  of  them  is  to  af certain  the  Author  of  the  Exanieri  or 
Critical  Effay,  and'  that  point  has' been  long  fince cleared  up  to  every  one9s 
fatisfa&lion,  it  does  notfeem  worth  while  to  trefpajs  any  further  upon  the 
Reader* s  patience,  by  bringing  more  evidence  to  fupporf  afaft,  which  is 
now  no  longer  di touted. — It  may  not  beamijs,  however,  perhaps,  to  obferve 
that  Mr.  Voltaire,  after  belabouring  MacbiaVelfo  heartily  in  bis  Preface 
to  the  Examen,  fays  to  his  Book/eller  in  on  of  thefe  Letters  [c],  c<  Faites 
vos  efforts,  Je  vous  prie,  pour  trouver  un  Machiavel  ctAmelot  de  la 
Houjfaye.  Si  vous  n9en  trouvez  pas,  envoy  ez-Ie  ihoi  impriml  avec  Tit  alien 
a  cote  de  la  refutation.  Cejl  un  Livre  fait  pour  etre  eternellement  lu  par 
tous  les  Politiques  &  par  tousles  Mini/Ires-;  Us  entendent  tous  ritalien,&c." 
w  I  beg  you  will  endeavour  to  procure  me  Amelot  de  la  Houjfaye* s  tranjla- 
tion  <of  Machia^ets  Prince:  i>nt  '(f  you  can't  meet  with  that,  print  the 
original  Italian  on  the  fame  page,  in  a  different  column  over  againfl  the 
Refutation.* '  It  is  a  book  that  nvitt  be  read  by  all  Politicians  and  Mini- 
Jlers  ofSttfe,  as  iong  as  the  World  tofts,   they  all  under/land  Italian,  &c" 


N'U  M  BER     IV. 

Typographi  Prafatio  ad  Machiavelli  Principem,  a  Syheflri  Telio  pulgi~ 
nate  latineredditum,  &  nunc  cmendatius  typh  iter  urn  mandatum[d] 

RECTE  Salluftius  profedd,  Leftor  humanifilme,  inquit,  Majorum 
fplendorem  pofteris  quafi  lumen  efle,  et  neque  eorum   benefadla, 
jicque  malefadta1  in  occuito  pati.     Nam  quorum  virtus  fingularis  aliqua 

:  fuit, 

[c]  Letter  V. 

[d]  The  edition  here  mentioned  was  printed  in  the  year  1589:  but  neither  the  name 
of  the  Printer,  nor  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  are  fpecified.  The  preface  itfelf  in- 
deed h  far  from  being  either  pure  or  elegant  Latin,  as  the  Reader  will  eafily  perceive : 
but  when  he  confiders  that  it  was  written  (as  it  is  profefled)  by  a  Typographer  only,  per- 
haps he  may  be  candid  enough  to  excufe  the-flilc,  as  the  matter  is  pertinent.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  traniliition  is  fomething  better,  though  not  very  claflical.  Another  Latin 
ono  appeared  in  the  year  1699,  printed  at  Amftcrdam  :  the  Tranflator's  name  was  (as 
he  figns  himfelfj  Gafpard  Langhenhert,  Pbilpfopher  \  who  likewife -added  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Prince.     He  took  this  tafk  upon  hioifelf,  merely  becaufe,  in  his  opinion,  the 

old 
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fuit,  eorutn  qaoque  recens  memoria  quam  diutiffime  folct  confervari :  * 
cujus  refpedu  dijudicari  poftea  folent  omnium  illorum  fa&a  atquedifta, 
quos  fcimus  ab  illis  exccllentibus  viris  die  prognatos.  Id  ipfum  quo- 
que  evcnit  omnibus  in  univerfum  rebus  magnis,  illuftrium  praefertim 
virorum  didtis  fadtifque  j  imprimis  vero  iis  quae  a  fummis  ingeniis 
inventa  &  excogitata  fuerunt ;  quae  nequeunt  ulla  ratione  in  occuko 
cpntineri,  fed  palam  propofita  funt  iiaiverfo  orbi,  ceu  fcopus-  qui- 
dam,  in  quern  mulci  tela  fua  ja&uri  collimant.  Quamobrem  nemirH 
mirum  videri  debet  fi  de  Nicolao  Machiavello  tarn  varice  &  multipliers 
fpargantur  fententiae,  &  de  eodem  tarn  varia^  fint  hominum  fententiac ; 
ufque  ad  eo  ut  poftea,  hominum  Memoria,  nullum  extitifle  tantum 
exiftimo,  cum  quo  Machiavellus  fuo  quodam  modo  conferri  requive- 
rit.  Hiftoriaruni  omnium  tantam  cognitionem  habuit,  ut  ceu  rebus 
omnibus  gerendis  inter  fuiffet,  caufas,.  confilia,  progreffus  eventuiquc 
omnium  in  animo  promptos  haberet ;  qua;  res  illi  una  cum  acutiflimo 
ingenio  conjun&a,  ad  Reipublics  adminiftrationem,  univerfumque  vitae 
politics  ufum  tantum  momenti  attulit,  quantum,  ratio. cum  experiential. 
conjundta,  unquam  alicui  in  aliqua  arte  aut .  exercitatione  prodeffe  po- 
tuerit.  In  confiliis  capiendis  ac  rerum  fofpiciendarum  deliberation^ . 
folus  videtur  Hiftorice  ufum  intellexiffe :  tanta  fcilicet  fuit  ejus  folertia 
&  induftria  in  conferendo  domcftica  exempla  cum  peregrinis, .  praefentia 
cum  futuris  &  prateritis,  fimilia  cum  fimilibus;  ut  ex  praeteritis,  rei- 
rum  futurarum  eventus  pracvidere  perfaepe  potuerit.  Qoid  multisopus 
eft?  Unum  ki  flic  it  nobis  argumentum,  ejua  Difputationes  nempe,  quas 
Difcurfus  appelLwit,  de.  rebus  in  Titi  Livii  prima  Decade  Scriptis.  In 
quibus  antiquiffimam  illam  veterum  Romanorum  virtutem,  tanquam  in 
compendio  compreheniam  expreffit,  ad  imitandam  propofuit,  &  ob 
quas  caufas  noftra  state  hujus  modi  prsclare  facinora  nulla  paterentur, 
tarn  evidenter  demon ftravit,  ut  totius  Hiftoriae  fuccum  in  iis  compre- 
hendifte  videatur.  Adeo  fcilicet,  ut  ex  earum  le&ione  induftrius  Ledtor 
qui  vir  bonus  efle  velit,  ad  vitae  politics  ufum,  plus  utilitatis,  cognitio- 
nis,  ac  experiential,  brevi  temporis  fpatio  fibi  comparare  poflit,  quam  fi 
multos  annos  in  evolvendis  libris  de  Republicd  ab  aliis  quibufcunque  au- 
thor! bus  fcriptis,  fefe  maccraverit.— »Quaecum  ita  fint,  tan tumque -fuit 
Machiavelli  ingenium  atque  virtus  [a]  5  quid  mirum  fi  aliqui  ejus  errores 
deter ioraque  confilia  a  toto  propemodum  mundo  reprehendantur,  om- 
nefque  clamitent,  fi  quid  callidiori  confilio  aut  perfidia  in  orbeChriftiana 

old  odc  was  defective.  Set  Journal  dts  S f ovens ,  fir  March  l<9  J700,  rx2ir,  edit. 
Holland.  But  as  the  Editor  of  thb  Englifh  translation  of  Machiaver*  works  has  not 
had  the  good  fortune  ever  to  meet  v  ork  {though  he  has  taken  much  pains  to 

get  a  fight  of  it)  be  cannot  pre t  e  any  account  of  it. 

[*]  It  isfuppofed  that  the  P  sere  means  the  acumen  ingenii, 

or,  great  inulUHual  facuhia  0 

geftura 
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g$Rum*ft&*d4to^y  Wt&ijh&iiffe  MabiaveM  Ekpiidmn  ooane  *itlutfi 
i^m^^r^eftfOrsA  fe,  ^tjoantoraia^  atque 

tjfifie^^>kt ^^a^lhWSa^-omJbesf  cum  cetera  yitia,.  torn  cnidelitatcm 
rrt^r^^t»rt?ac  fugtre  debewit^  Sod  idem  *go  oomaido  pofle  etiaia 
fieHip^^^h^toag^'^rrtaed^tcrr  Pfinapum  aciMagiftriarfium  errores, 
<]d^%«^*  httpellemesf  c«  noa  nunqoam  ctiam  ab  ipfifmet 

j>t)ffij«C  4<*pertderck     Non*  dice  SuWitoram  dclidta,  quamvis  maxima, 
rr iflciputti  ac  Maglftratuum  tyranmdem  aat  crudelitatem  excafaFC;  nam 
debet  cKHfiis  Magifti'&us  talis  effe  qualcm  dcfcrihit  Hamcrus  Agamem- 
it&newi  faom;  nap***  a«*V,   id  .eft*   Paftorem  poputi:  ut   ficuti  Faftor 
ottMt  fuascogitationes  atque  confilia  cd  dirigit,:  ut  pafcantar  fe&c  gre- 
ge&,  #ctutif*m  a  lapis  c«erifqoe.  feris  animalibus ;.  ita  Magiflratus  dd 
Subditorum  pacem  tranquillitatemque  confervandam  &  utilkatera  pro- 
mo*6ndafli  no&ei  atque  dies  in  tenuis  fit.    Sed  interim  tamen  hoc  aflfero, 
qaad  <fe<iti  Medici  neque  ignc  neque  ferro  utantor  quamdiu  fpes  eft 
ptt  kfrfotu  medicamentfl  morbum  poffe  curari,  cum  id  defperant,  miie- 
rkcvdid  pottos  quani  crudelitate  ad  urendum  &  fecandam  permoven- 
tur.    ?Qra  In  re,  etfi  quid  vehcmeritius  aliquando  fit  quam  ncceflitas 
poftulate  vktebarur,  tamen  totum  id  attribuimus  humanse  imbecillitati. 
Qubdffi  quid  tale  igitur  etiam  in  adminiftranda  Republic*  evenit,  cum 
delid*  punitintur,  ignofcendum  eft  perinde  ac  Mcdicis,  &  humans  im- 
becilitati  tribu^ndum ;  quacunque  aliter  aat  alio  animo  inftitutoque  pa- 
trantuf;  crudelia  funt  &  merito  abominanda.   Neque  vcro  in  eum  finem 
ifthsec  a  nobis  hie  dicuntur,  quod  Machiavelli  viri  clarifikni  laudes  ex 
profefib  perfequi  cupiamus,  mulroque  minus  ut  errores  ipfius,  qubs  in 
libro  de  Principis  inftitutione  habet  non  parvos,  aut  defendere  aut  excu- 
fare  ullo  modo  velimus ;  aut  Antagoniftas  ejus  refutare  in  animum  un* 
quam  induxerimus,  fed  tantummodo  ut  inftituti  noftri  reddamus  ratio-* 
nem.     Conftitueramus,  Led:or  humanifiime,  ante  aliquot  annos,  viro- 
rum  quorundam  eruditiffimorum  inftin&u  &  opera  Nicolai  Machiavelli 
Scripta  omnia,  qote  funt  partim  politica,  partim  hiftorica,  partim  de- 
iiique  de  ratione  bellum  gerendi,  in  Latinam  iinguam  ex  ltalica  trans- 
ferrc.     Et  cum,  fumptu  non  parvo,  prsecipuam  tere  ejus  operis  abfol- 
vifTemus,  &  in  reliquis  pergercmus,  vifi  funt  viri  quam  plurimi,  &  ex 
lis  quoque  aliqtii  dodtiffimi,  editis  libris  omnium  calamitatum  quibus 
hodie  Chriftianus  orbis  afHcttur  in  unum  Machiaf ellum  transferre  $  quod 
is  folus  ad  hujufmodi  malas  artes  &  aftuta  perfidaque  confilia  infti- 
tuat,  quibus  Principes    &   Magiflratus    quofdam  uti    contendunt   ad 
hujufmodi  turbas,    bella,  &    alias   calamitates  in   ofbe  Chriftiano  ex- 
citandas.     Nos  vero,  etfi  ex  dodliffimorum  virorum  (quorum  opera  in 

[c]  Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  confpe&ius  in  fe  . 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major,  qui  peccat  habctur. 

Juv.  Sat.  8. 
edendis 
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<edehdfe  ISbris -tibmur)  inflhufione;  exift&iiciiHis  totnaovlHitiS  -Vai 
prudentiam  fuHlfe,  kmgo  reromuftx  coiupamtita^  e&diqtie  fcripta  kgendo 
non  admirari  hequeamus,  pnefcrtimr  in  t)ijputatiombUs'  de  RtpkbHca, 
quarura  prius  fecimus  mentiohem:  interim  tactrcn  mores ipfiw,  peas- 
fertim  quos  habet  in  libro  de  educatione-Principis,  nullo  mode  t*cufa- 
mus  neque  defendimns.  Attamen  fepevenit  in  rtientem,  quod  aliis 
in  rebus  accidere  folet,  hie  quoque  per  multiV  fa'ominibus  qvenire;  ut 
nempe  afitequatn  vidcant*  legality  l&taque  judiccty,  fenteritiabi  pro* 
nunticnt,  vtilgi  famam  potius  feqaent&s,  qtiam  certain  tationera  &  ar- 
gumenta.  Narti  quam  prompti  fint  homines,  praafcrtim  hoc  noftro 
faeculo  ad  calumniandum  et  maledicendum,  notius  eft  quam  ut  raultis 
argumentis  comprobari  oporteat.  At  oportet,  ut  Caius  Cafcfar  apgd  Sal- 
luftium  refte-'doceti  cum  qtii  de  re  aif^o^  ftntentiara  fcrre  relitj  ab 
omni  odio  &  amicitia,  itemque  ab  otnni  invidia  cfle  allienum.  Nunc 
verb  cernimus  invidia  multos  bo'nos  viros  opprimj,  fflaledi&is  latfjrari  & 
traduci  tantopere  ut'admiratione.dignum  fit,  eos  qui  nihil  injufo.patra- 
runt,  fola  malorum  hominum  invidia  &  caUiraniis  in  magnas  faspe  - 
calamitates  incidere.  Qua?  earn  fint  noftro  hoc  feculo  admodam  vul- 
garia,  non  exiftiiqayimus  ab  incepto  ope^c  dcfiflendum;  quoniam  ipe* 
ramus  fi  vel  omnia  veLpraecipUa  hujus  fcriptoris  opera  in  publicum  pro* 
dierint,  fore  ut  qui  nunc  pauca  quaedam  certis  de  caufis  vituperant,  H 
poftea  laadent  quam  pluirima.  Cum  Igitur  hoc  tempore  tan)  jmulta 
variaque  in  hunc  Scriptorem  ultro  cll^oque  jadtarentur*  hunc  modum 
cfle  putavi  longc  optimum  ad  parandam  editioncm  omnium  Machia- 
velli  opcrum,  fi  earn  partem  illoram  de  qud  maxima  eft  concertatfo 
inter  eruditos  conjundtam  cum  difputationibus  contrariis  eprum  qui 
ilium  maxime  oppugnarunt,  primo  omnium  in  lucem  ederemus :  vide- 
licet, Principis  injlitutionem,  quae  controvert  eft  maxime,  &  proinde 
ipfi  Machiavello  apud  plurimds  erudrtiffimos  viros  maximum  peperit 
invidiam  atque  odium.  Edimus  cigpiillam  nunc*  non  qtudem  ex  nova 
quam  paramus  omnium  Machiavelli  opc*mn  trattflation?,  fed  ex  anti- 
qua  &  accurate  cmendatA  Syiveftri  TeKrFulginatis  tranflatione.  Et  ut 
omnes  intelligant  nos  hie  nihil  aliud  fpe£tare  quam  ut  Machiavelli 
fcripta  dijudicanda  proponamus  ;  huic  operi.  *&axime  controverfo  con- 
junximus  quaecunque  invenire  licuh'  qufdem -arguriienti  fcripta  do&ifli- 
morum  virorumcum  Machiavello  in  hdddodttf&p  genere  dilientientium, 
videlicet,  ut  ingeniofus  le&or  utnufque  partis  arguirienta  .ponderans, 
commodius  de  hac  controverfia  totoqucjPrincipum  ac  Magiftratuum  in 
fubditos  fuos jure  fententiam  fuam  ferre  ac  dicere  poffct  [c\.  Atque  haec  res 

.'  .«  '!.'"•'  eo 


[V]  The  pieces  here  referred  to,  are  the  two  fpecches  of  Agrippit  and  iVi 

n,  am 
Bron 
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eo  pertinet,  ut  calumniis  nullus  locus  efle  poflit ;  fed  juftae  tantummodo 
accuiationi  firpul  et  defenfioni :  in  qua  accufatione  &  defenfipne,  U 
cvincere  caufam  Machiavellum  intellexerimus,  do&rinapa.  Jpfius  five 
univerfam,  five  partem  illius.  aliquam  ample&emur :  fin  cauf£  cadere 
cum  videamus,  eandem  rcpudiabimus.  Idque  in  Republic^  femper  ob- 
fervanduai,  quantum  fieri  poteft,  ut  accufare  quidem  legitime  liberutn 
fir,  calumnise  vero  impediantur.  Differunt  eriam  accufationcs  a  caluqi- 
juis,  qudd  calumniarr  poteft  unufqiiifque  quemcunque  &  ubicunque 
yolueritj  ncque  ad  id  proband  urn  quod  impingit  adverfario  probatione 
ulld  aut  teftibus  utitur.  Legitiml  accufare  difficile  eft,  ncque  id  ab 
unoquoque  praeftari  poteft:  nam  in  legitimis  accufationibus  requirun- 
tur  tcftes  &  probationes.  Praterea,  non  poflunt  legititnae  accufationes 
inftitui  nifi  coram  Magiftratibus  aut  concione  Populi.     Calumniae  nul- 

\  Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos  :  five  dc  PriiKipis  in  Populum,  Populique  in  Principem  le- 
gitiml  poteftate,'  Stephano  Junio  Bruto  Celt*  Au&ore .  In  hoc  libro  infra  fcriptx  quaef- 
tiones  .explicantur.  I.  An  fubditt  -  teneantur  aut  debeant  Principibus  obedire,  fi  quid 
contra  legem  Dei  imperent.  II.  An  liceat  refiftcre  Principi,  legem  Dei  abrogare  volenti, 
Ecclefiamye  vaftanti.  Item  quibus,  quomodo,  &  quatenus.  ill.  An  &  quatenus  Prin- 
cipi  Rempublicam  aut  opprimenti,  aut  perdenti,  refiftcre  liceat.  Item,  quibus  id,  quo- 
Irtodb,  &  quo  jure,;  pertnimim  fit.  IV.  An  jure  poffinr,  aut  debeant  vicini  Principes  auxi- 
liom  ferre  abonirn  Principum  fubdidis,  Religionis  purse  caufa  affli&is,  aut  manifcfta 
Tyrannide  oppreflis. 

De  jure  Magiftratuum  in  (ubditosj  It  officio  fubditorum  erga  Magiftratus.  Tra£atus 
brevis  &  perfpicuus  his  turbulentis  temporibus,  unique  ordini  apprime  neceflirius. 

The  former  of  thefe  treatifcs  is  dedicated  by  the  Editor,  who  calls  himfelf  Cono  Supe- 
cantius  Vafco,  to  all  Cbriftian  Kings,  Princes,  ajid  Governors  of  Republics,  and  ha* 
the  following  miferablecopy'of  verfes  prefixed  to  it,  by  L.  Scribonius  SpLnter. 

Contemptor  fupcnlm  Macuhfi  nomine  notus 

Vtlleris  *  Etrufcus  Scurra,  fophifta  loquax  ; 
Arte  mala,  populi  Harpyas  (Vevofque  Tyrannos 

Inflituit,  pcftis  maxima  Chriftiandum. 
Junius  hoc  Reges  veros,  Procerefquc  libcllo 

EfTormat,  Populoset  fua  jura  docet. 
Nempe  caput  magno  civili  in  corpore  Reges, 

Corporis,  &  Populum  caetera  membra,  facit. 
Membra  fed  ut  languent  capiti  adverfantia,  fanum 

Tufce,  erit  anne  caput,  quod  fua  membra  premit  ? 
Nomine  rtque  patres,  juftitiseque  duces 

Sim  igitur  Reges  Populis  re,  ut  fcedcre,  leges, 
Totus  ad  exemplum  regis  componitur  orbis, 

Rex  quoque  fie  Populi  fc  fciat  efle  caput. 
Hunc  veteri  Reges  referant  de  more  triumphum, 
Quod  Patriae  Patres,  quod  Populo  fociu 

Concerning  the  author  of  this  book,  i.  e.  V'mdlcia  contra  Tyrannos^  which  has  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  world,  the  curious  may  fee  a  Differtation  by  Mr.  Bayle,  p.  317  of 
the  Jaft  volume  of  the  General  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Dictionary  :  and  a  Critique  upon 
that  Differtation,  by  another  hand. 

*  A  rotten  Sbttf,  the.Poetaftcr  means,  it  is  fuppofcL 

lum 


lum  eertum  habferrt  locuitt:  quodivel-in  fbro>  v(d  hinc  ilode.  per  plateas* 
per  tonftrinas,  &  intttipitit&itiancs'de  horainibus;fpargantur ;  et  locum, 
habent  plerumque  in  ftibils-publicis  male  mftitutis,  .in  quibus.non  extai. 
ordinata  quaedam  ratio- accufandi.  f  Qao>  fit  ut  qui  Rempublieam  redte 
inftiutere  vclit,  in  id!pFsq<:spterisiincambcre  debeat,  quohberum.tutum- 
que  fjt  legitime  «ci?em  'queia^tinqueiacciifeire  :  jatque  id  ubi  legibus  in-- 
flitutum  fu'erk,  ferri  -nulto'  ixwdo'debeht.icalumnise,  fed  .puni^ndi  funt 
calumniatores,  »quPod  bum;  licerat  eiini  qoejucalumniantur  legitime  &'. 
line  fufpicione  accufaft,  $&  'noit  faciant,  fed  claodtftinfas.  caluinnias: 
fpargattt;  Qood  fi'hifce  rebus"  in  Reljus  publicie  non  redte :  pro-, 
fpe<£hiffii;fit,  niulta  mala  patrantur,  t|uQmiacn  locus. datur.  calumniis£ 
&  civei  ob  dfcH&avnofl^aaft^^^ 

caluairfiatones  odio  profijqfoe&clos: inchanrar ;  .unde  feditiones*  &:  turbifef 
in  Republic^  ortum  habent.  Et  in  RepubHca  quidem  Romanorum 
huic  rei  optime  «rat  profj»<3um ;  qu©  fedhiNn  eft  ut  quandoque  magna 
pericula,  quae  Reipublicee  impendebanf;  ^propter  calumnbs  excitata, 
juftd  accufationff  &  fcfefenfione  averfa  fubrint.'  .Exemplum  pnopbnam  et 
libro  fexto  Titi  bivik  Furii' Canulli  yirtos,  liberata  tube  a  6allorum 
obfidione,  apud  cives  RpmanosMontopere  innbtoerat, '  ut  aeterorum 
nemo  eflet  qui  ilK  non  honoremduovis  loco  &  tempore  deferret.  Solus 
Manlias  Capitolinu&'hanc  honorem  illi  atque  gbriam  invidebat,  puta- 
batque  fe  confervato  Capioolia  aquc boneideRcpublicaiBeritum,  neque 
etiam  virtute  bellied  Ulo  rfle*. infer iorem;  Ed  invidia  comtndtus  cum 
apud  Pat  res  ilium  in  medium  habere  non  poifet,  ad  Plebem  fe  convertit, 
&  apud  earn  de  Cumillo  caeterifque  Patribus  varia  conqueri  cacplt.  Inter 
caetera  autemafierebat,  aurumquod  civkaSfcontxibuiifet  ut  fe  a  Gallis 
redimerit,  Gallis  rurfjum  adernptis,  apud  •  prinjpres  Patrum  confervari; 
quod  iquidem  fi  recuperafetur,  fulficiere  ad  liberaadarfi  xrt  alieno  ple- 
bem.  Quibus  verbis  fides  a  muUitudineiaabebattb^raugebaturque  Man- 
Hi  exiftimario  tantttpere,  ut  ad  il lain  gam  tnrricurfus  fierent,  libereque 
per  urbem  tumultuafi  inciperet.  QuSrei  cum  Patres  vehementer  com- 
mon effent,  ac  fufpicarentur  nequid  inde  gravius  orirctur,  creant  Die- 
tatorem,  eique  mandant  ut  cognita  ea  caufa  Manlii  impetum  coerceret. 
Di&ator  viatore  ad  Manlium  miflb  illi  diem  dicit.  Comparuit  ille  ad 
tribunal  ingenti  plebis  agmine  comitatus.  Cumque  jam  convenient, 
fenatufque  Diftatorem,  Plebs  Manlium,  ut  ducem  fuum  in  comitia 
intuerentur ;  Didtator,  filentio  fa<5lo,  ex  Manlio  quaefivit,  apud  quern  et 
patribus  thefaurus  ille  cuftodiretur  ?  fenatum  enim  aeque  atque  Plebem  id 
cognofcere  velle.  Ad  id  vero  cum  Manlius  nihil  certi  refponderet,  fed 
fubteirfugiaquaerendo  affereret  non  efle  opus  ut  ea  quae  ipfe  fciret  publice 
aperiret,  a  Didtatore  in  vincula  juffus  eft :  atque  ita  ipfius  calumnias 
compefcens,  tumultus  excitatos  fedavit,  &  infontes  Patres  fufpicione 
liberavit.     Quod  certe  non  tarn  facile  praeftitiflet,  fi  non  fuiflet  Romae 

hoc 
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hoc  libcrse  accufatbnis  generi  prafidiuriu  E.  contra  nutem  b  Fferejw 
tborum  Republica,  quae  blim  &  libera  &  praepotcnR  fpif,  aunc  Du- 
cura  Florentinorum  impend  pbret,  ncgle&t  ifthsc  libero  accafcndi 
praefidia,  &  calumoiiaconcefla  libertas,  tcftc  codcmhoc  aoftro  Macbta?» 
vello,  plorimum  Temper  nocnit„  &  cam  Rropnblkam  tandem  etjam 
evertit.  Nam  qukunque  exavihiis  Florenttatf  ftUqutd  magni  pro  patrt4 
gefliflent,  ii  omnes  propter  invidiam  bimioontfm  calumniis  obnoxii  fuc- 
runt  i  et  dc  uno  fpargebatur,  quod  pecosuanl  jmbHcam  b  fuca  nfuscofi- 
vertifibt ;  de  alb  quod  corruptus  muneriboa  hofteflfcntin  victffitt  >  aut  quod 
arpbitioois  cauf 4  hoc  aut  illud  perpetraflefc '  Ex  qdibtts  clandcftba  odia, 
&  ex  odk>  inknicitke  faftiones,  £  .tandem  fedidonci  &  tuwilnw  orti, 
quibus  tandem  evcrfa  fait  Republic!. .  Qua*  omni:  evtttt i.potnifibtt*  fi 
Florentiae  ftatuta  qu&edam  atque  fcge&;cxtitifleot  per  qua*  legkta&e  accu- 
fare  reos  &  calumnias  vitare  licuiflet.  Nam:  quicunque  accufku  ki,  five 
damnati;  five  abfoluti  firificnt,  Rempuhlicam  ccrtc  non  cvcrtliTent : 
neque  tutum  fuifiet  tot  inftituere  accu&tiones,  quot  caltmrxnise  c|e  variis 
civibus  fparfae  fuerunt.  Exemplum  unurn  idem  Machiavcllus  adducit 
de  joinhe  Guicciardbo,  qtncopknim-Fbrehtinanun.  dudor  Luceam 
obfedit,  eamque  re  male  aut  imparudeotcr  gtifta> .  necjuWit  qccupare. 
Quo  fa&um  eft  ut  de  eo  fparfa  fama  fuerit,  quod  a  Luccenfihus  cof- 
ruptus  urbem  expugnare  hibens  noluerit.  Qua?  caluronia  ab  ejus  advert 
iariis  au&a  atque  approbata,  Girioriardiaum  iuriis  propemodum  exagfc* 
tavit.  Nam  etfi  fc  ipfumifi  vbcuk  tradere  veiled  ut  ft  pufguet  a  cii- 
*mbequod  impingebatur,  tamp Q' cam  fufpicioneni:  a  fe  rcmovere  non 
potuit  y  ob^cam  fcUicet  caufem,  quod  Ftorentiae  noto  effet  ratio  quaedarc* 
legitima  audiendarurfi acctfiationum  fc  defenfiofmm*  &  ttrituixnias  puni- 
endi.  Itaque  ortse  indignationes  &  odia  inter  ipfms  familijtres,  qui 
erant  totius  Reipublicae  potentiffimi,  &  eos  qui  tales,  calumnias  fparge- 
bant,  eo  uique  procefleruiit,  ut  cum  ob  banc  rem,  turn  ob  alia  quas- 
dam,  Reipublicas  ruina  fubfecata  fit.  Itaque  orandus  Deus  Optimus 
Maximus  ut  nos  a  calumniatoribus  confervet  &  cuftodiat.     Vale. 
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Caftruccio  Caflrafcaiii  of  Liiceia, 


To  which  am  prefixed 

■k.  r  -  .-" ■■':■'    ;  •    •  ■-••• 
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Some  Reflexions  upon  Fortune  andPRiubENCE ; 

With  a  fhort  Account  of  the  State  of  Europ*,  at  the  Time  when 

Castrxtccio  flouriflrcxL     -      '    • 
..-*■    :    .        -  \  j  fr.  .     .     : -:     -  v.  ■ 

!;.        .1  .      r.  •     #:r:';:  .•:.     " 

REFLECTIONS  upon  FORTUNE  and  PRUDENCE. 

AS  the  words  Fortune  and 'Prudence  have  already  frequently 
occurred  in  a  fort  of  contradifVmdtion  to  each  other,  and  will 
'  often  occur  again  in  the  courfe  of  MachiaveTs  works,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  here,  once  for  all,  to  gitfe  the  Reader  a  {ketch  of  what 
the  grcateft  men  have  faid  and  thought  upon  thofe  Subjedts :  and  this 
caanot  be  done  in  a  better  or  more  concife  manner  than  in  Mr.  Bayle's 
remarks  upon  the  Article  Timoleon^  as  laid  down  by  the  Authors  of  the 
General  Dictionary,  which  though  very  ufeful,  is  yet  fo  expensive  a 
work,  and  in  fo  few  hands,  that  it  may  not  be  judged  altogether  im- 

4  Z  2  pertinent, 


pertinentblnerllafaj  iib©i*ten*ertajningi  to  ;<aaake  tha$,  curious  article 

Iii»iiiijjiftuliijilili(illrfflifi[irf i  ■  iilni r! W ■kiftM^j i oTi ring  ftnirTj k iiml  i 

one*  point  ©F  ▼lew';*  *hof (Ictta&ch-avt idftiiffrt  dbfa  firafrted  a*yowbere 
inprojkrirWthanei&fbref^ 

aaeeflc»9?bo^jgo^tuirfkitii  ffiujcflug}  ftriaanJDcbffeellKKt 
ibfCopfifleBtbfcarftbKiiii^initthofivDf  GAiiUay  ?(?h<ha<w»h-o33f;  »;L 

Mr.vB^yrJthbr&rcv-ipeftirtQ  o£  .Ttino*aonvli4y»*i^  jWe-amflj-not 
ibrget^'aeimdwJctigementi  thifc  fapavgmafc  cjfcieite  iwfav  tile  wort  of 
th^ifibrihA  Inrmaff  Fartafceyai 'piece  of  geo«hThi^wndd»ofcthe 
cffcAfuftdas'  fm6toia£m\»  ?5E}iie  wiliLigirfe.-  ria  atebpfittipnfy  oficin- 
trfldafln^<ftn;e>Mleaion^iiefStliog  to<)whatfjlbci  Awaebt><olflv»r.&i<i 
cortnl-n4r| thef  idftoenoei  3ioff4vtune  t  flriii  wottrtaH  -partfcnhvlgr  Refute 
tfroJJbrwSib  maintain,),  that  dure  is  no  .Qthec  Jnraeitf.jpTbfp^nfty  than 
Prodehojy'nor  tfathnrGbf  than  Imprudence,  .fibcit  mnAjnopbetima- 
ginedftttit  ilocftrtc  Ais  by  atgnmenft.  ttfafch  ttay  nctf  metonteftedt  i£fc  is 
not  pofitblean  #r6ibjcc><bfithi*nath*e,:  Aftcan^tfie^i^eade^ta  evidence 
or  denwaB%ation<  nTbestbofr  we  can>arrive  atraMfffirongiprotobttitiet; 
and  k  isW.foatt  ^«i^^ dK^>P^r^liJcl>< I  defend^  tb«t  giudmal 
Riefrg^wWeabiliWwtit  rifeidfli^  ndhaBmrof  airy  other 

caufe  ofyfll  fiaccefs  bat  Imprudence." ;■■'    ■■:w^,j  *:u,  w^ii  •'?  i>o. ;.   . 

Upon  this  parf&ge,  Mr.  Bayle  obfcrvea  from  Plutarch^,  H  Thdt  Ti- 
moleon,  hotb  mrhtr  iamitiaf ;  fetton  tsdriff^i&iatCorintih^and  in 
the  feveral  fpeedies  he  made  to  the  people  of  Sycacuie,  always  returned 
thanks  to  die  Gods*  for.  that  they  being  determined  to,  deliver  Sicily 
from-%vfyjf  tedJbc^upJeaifidt»mdrtJ  afcfof'hli»4»iftiiirtftrarii*nt-for 
that  purpofe^  ltd  give 'him. -me  glory  of  it :  and  having  built  a  Chapel 
in  his  houfei.  he  not  only  confecrated  it  to  Fortune,  but  facrificed  to 
that  Deity,  fndrwhat  it  more,,  dedicated  his  whole  houfe  t»  Satnd 
Fortune*  '[£].  Corneliusr]>~^)arEelatestlMfan>e>diing>  "  Nihil  unquam 
neque  infolensy  neque'  gloriofum,  ex  ore  ejus  exiit :  qui  quidem,  cum 
fuas  laudes.audiret  praaiicari,  nunquam  aliud  dixit,  quam  fe  ea"  re 
maxima* -Mis  rgtatias.'agere  atifue  habere*  quod  cumJSiUciam  recreare 
conftituincnt,  rum  fc  potiifirnum  ducem  efle  voluuTent.  Nihil  enim 
rerum  bumanarum'fine  Deorum  numirie  agi  putabat.  Itaque  fuse  domi 
facellum  avnperm  conftitwcrat,  idque  fanftiffimc  cokbat"  [c).  i.  e< 
"  He  never  uttered  the  leafr  inibknt  or  boafting  t  -veffibn ;  and  when 
he  heard  himfelf  commended,  he  only  faid,,  he  thanked  the  Gods  in 
the  moft  grateful  manner,  that  when  they  bad  decreed  to  deliver  Sicily, 
they  thought  him  worthy  of  being  at  the  head  of  that  Enterprise. 


[a]  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Timoleon. 

W  Ibid. 

frj  Cornel.  Nepos  in  Ac  Life  of  Timoleom 


Ibid. 

1,  Nepos  in  the  Life  of  Timoleofe 

For 
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For  heviw  of  opiiiion;]  that  c&bib^-vh&vj&anc  in  tht  ?tVorld  orithiai^ 
their  djredion^  f  dfodctheref^ 

owrfbotrfe,  Atfhjftrifl  tkb  ftgtf&hCTericitte  tefhttrt'    v/oiv  lo  J<noo  vr 
-TH^CfiqiB/  wfifctolbKi  bferilfc  tolifortritienift^Bisriwki  ^6ufo  iqnditfat 
fte^ctbdDimbe>  p^toVih&x^  Aatihe 

fpoke accord^£trf&2$:^  icfccdfflr,  not 

td  bis  cntrr Prudcnwj  but tteift*biir  rf  iBbsjleo>^^^is,faS^fly.  jJifch- 
able,  on  tHfc  other  hi^:  that^ 

fame  acfcoowloftgitaieittR  lud  iibqvicv^totida  duties  of  Rdigibhp  I 
rrieati^  tfaej^^itodcrmnttf  whighlirar  oiigfit  toTat^ributtottf  U4>|ta6felb 
Dtrintr  Piovidcrart^ aodinocrtarocir  gw^wifilairti  Many  baytifpohttn 
in  this  Htainer*nerdyfbtHr 

envy/ cr^toinfpVc -: their  firifilids  with  mdte  xdafidencr  hi  thbn^i/Ji 
Let  u*  qaot^acr  Atrtfcbr  thaft~h*i»;alpabfe  ^inakii%  very  Jadicioiii 
reftediobsi): .^oThi  ^rcattfl  abfod^nfc«stf»  [Vj/ -which  the  iFdti6dera 
of  Se ftb  *ndsEm£trcdih|ivc:.  mfct  with*  far!  tllrin"de%lis>  i*  thbfhaiut'ai 
a\^fitiriitfextqnw»ifow;;to  fabmitrto  one  another,!  in  ownmganyrifiipe-t 
riorityxf  tatrit  ^or  ^fc&litiek'  It  hsv  ^th^ys  beeri  a  dertak^  cnxrafiora  :of  a 
man's  being  exdbded?  from  all;  Kifcds  ti  pre^miriencev  HP  he  iftould 
pretend  or  (hew  any  opinion  that  he  merited  it-  Thus  thefe  great 
men  have  at  all  thndfc  taken  efpecialctfc  riot  to  tjo^ffitof  thb  extraor- 
dinaryqualmev  Whidi<*fey  Ka*e  recebted  fiomthe  iounty  of  nature  : 
and  hare  obfe^editbii  rftle  wi^  others 

have  admired  thwiipthiy  fect&sd  to  Jbe  thcr  rinlyrpfetfbris  that  were 
ignorant  of:  their  nown  ■  riefens,  -  But  .the  uwft 'happy  artifice  which  they 
have  made  uft  gfltorktfoid  provoking  thejjride  t>f  *nankin$  qrfeem- 
ing  to  trefpafeippai  their  kdfcpeodeoce^rwhilflt  they  werr  wdacing. 
them  to  flaveryjl  wta^1  when  theforcelebnrted  impoftorsf  led  the  people 
to  afcribe  whatever  wda  excellent ■:  ankhestjacfi- dinary  in  thetoi  to  feme 
fecret  communication  <  which Lthey  bad  with  thcCods.  By  this  addrefs 
their  fuperior-quaiiriosj  did  iiiot  di%uft;  any;  one,  becaufej they  were  not 
regarded  anyddrigeruas  |H^u^-'nrat)im;thc3iv  .wlliahJXleIt:, are  natu- 
rally fhy  of' owni^iii  others,  _bot:as  the  efitefik  of  good  Forttmc  and 
chance,  orj*tbe*!favaiu!raf  Ffeaveny;  which  is  Befttrtwed  equally  en  the 
worthy  andtmwdrthy;  aid^is.na. disparagement  to  any  other perfon. 
It  was  upon  thfi  oonfi^pratiofltj  no^A&ebtv  thu  Cicero  findbg  ft imf^ 
under  a  nedoffity  :of  emmng.intbna  cktaif  ofnhtt  condti6t  with  regard 
to  Catiline,  in  order  to  jufHfy  foma^erfori;,  who  had  fciien  accafed  of 

[i]  See  Plutarch,  in  praceptis  Rtipup.  g$rtnd*  where  he  particularly  mention!  Ti- 
moleon. 
£#}  Abbe  St.  Real  <fc  F  ufagc  dc  F  hi/loir*.    Difc.  VIL  p,  2ajr 
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Toeing  engaged  in  his  confpiracy;  and  perceiving  clearly  that  an  account 
c^-ilftif:matt^  ft>  glorious  to  hlnifelf,  would  be  naufeous  if  it  came  from 
hi^3>#h  Aioufh,  and  more  likely  to  alienate  the  affedtions  of  his  audi- 
ert^'tfifllft^cy^am  them,  endeavoured  to  make  that  relation  lefs  odious, 
by  arcrtbkfg,3riit  his  very  entrance  upon  the  Subjcft,  alt  the  wonderful 
thfngs  H4  ffad1  done  on  that  oceafion  to  Divine  Infpiration/'     u  O  DU 
immortittt, \f obis  enim  tribuam  quae  veftra  lunt,  nee  verb  poifum  meo 
tantum  ingfchjb  dare,  ut  tot  res,  tantas,  tarn  varias,  tani  repenting,  in 
ilia  turbulentifllma  tempeftate  Reipublicae  mesl  fponte  difpexerim)  vos 
prbfe<ftofafiirni!im  meurn  tunc  confervandae  patriae  cupiditate  incepdiftis ; 
vos  mer,]fb  dmnibus  ceteris  cogi ration i bus  ad  unam  falutem  Reipublicae 
cqntulfftlsj  Vos  denicjue  in  tantls  tenehris  erroris  &  infcienti®  lumen  prae-* 
tuliftis  nifchti  mex"  i.e.  <£  O  immortal  Gods!  (for  to  ye  alone  I  afcribe  . 
all  the  .glory,  as  I  moft  juftly  ought  to  do,  and  prefume  not  fo  much 
upon  mto  bwn  abilities,  as  to  think  that  I  could  of  myfdf  have  provided 
agaioft 'w  fatality,  fo  great,  fo  different ,  and  fuch  unforefeen  accidents, 
as  attended  that  dreadful  ftorm  with  which  this  State  was  then  agitated) 
ye  alo.np  infpir^d  my  Soul  with  that  vehement  defire  of  laving  my  conn-  r 
try$  ye  alone  diverted  me  from  all  other  purfuits,  that  I  might  apply, 
myfelf  wholly  to  the  iafety  of  the  Republic^  ye,  partly,  darted  into  my  '{ 
mind  thaii  faybf  light,  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  and  trior,  and .  ignqT  t 
npcetfl?  .If  thefe  reflections  of  the  Abbe  St.  Real  be  Judicious,  t 
thbfe  of^bftar  are  no  lefs  jfo,  when  he  examines  tlie  ^reafons  that  in-  , 
duced:S|j)4|a  td  take  the  name  of  Fortunate.     He  does  not  approve  .of  * 
the  opirw&h  of  Girac,  who  Jays,  "  In  truth  it  wa    great  moderation  in  f- 
fo  illuftriooti  General,  to  afcribe  to  Fortune  fo  many  great  viitone~p  t 
which-  might 'have  been  attributed  to  his  own  abilities.     However,  it  ( 
was  an  inttance  of  confurnmate  prudence  and  excellent  policy  in  hicn.tQ^. 
elude  envy,  which  commonly  attacks  thole  that  raifc.themfelvps  above  . 
others.     The  wife  men  amend  the  Ancients  always  /eared  .the  God- 
clefs  Nemefis,   who  diverted  herfelf  in  .reducing  a  yd  deftrpyjng  .every , 
thing  that  feemed  too  'miich^ex^ltetfr^]/'^  j^et  us  he  l!x^frT  i 

ticwis  upon  his  Antagoryft.  ""  As.  Ipr  Sylla,  'it  yvas  j\pi ttye  defeat  o^iil 
Mithridatps,  that*  nl&de  hun  take  the  nanje  of  lfotfqn(h$fy. ....  $&&:..  . 
he  had  fubdueti  all  the  enemies  to  his  grandeur  and  perfonf  t  ^iid  created  • 
himfelf  Di&ator  by  his  own  iiitbority,  he  mad^j^  public .^  \pflg.#pil. 
ample  recital' of' the  fUicities;  which  Jtaul  ^Uyays  atte^de^  fafr*<3^s>  ,. 
both  civil  and  military;  aryl  afterwards  c^eclafjed, .  that .,_ a$:a#  aclfnojy-.  - 
ledgement  of  the  favours  which  fifeaven  had  bertowed  upon  tim,  he 
was  refolved  for  the  future  to  add  the  title  of  Fortunate  to  his  other 

("/]  Pro  Sy]!;i. 

[g\  Girac,  Remarques  fur  Us  Entretiens  de  Co/lar,  p.  255. 

[ij]  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Sylla. 
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flames.  That  this  arofe  from  his  raodefatiop  $pd  defire  to  foften  envy, 
as  Mr,  Girac  thinks,  I  cannot  pcrfuade.  qiyffjf  to  believp.  I  imagine 
rather  that  it  was  In  order  to,  In/pirc  Hj^party^yyith  more  confidence, 
and  his  enemies  with  greater  terror, ../Xg./^ffo  W.  *rS  ^PM0  he  l*lorc 
apprehenfive  of  a  great  man?s  good  Fortune^  than  pf  hi$  virtue :  for 
virtue  isa  caufe  merely  human*  the  extent  and  tpeafure  of  which  we 
knowj'biit  Fortune  is  a  Divine  caufe,  the  power  of  which  hath  no 
"bounds.  It  is  likewile  For  this  reafon,  that  we  truft  more  to  the  pro- 
tedfipn "of ,Jilie  fortunate  than  the  virtupu^ $ . arid  tl>e  Lord;phanceJlqr 
l&fctth  was of  oplmofi  accordingly^  that  Julius  Caefar  cpijld  not  have 
inj^ired' fo  muJph  courage in  to  his  Pilot*  who  was  terrified  at  the  itorm,. 
by  faying,  to  him,  Fear  nothing,  thou  carriefi  Cafar  and  his  virtue  \  as 
he  did  by 'this  confident  expreflion*  <c  Pear  nothing!  thou  carriefi  Qttfar 
and' Bis  Fortune  [if/'  The  befl:  way,  ia  my  opinion,  is  to.  impute,  to 
Syria/  hoth  the' motives 'that  are  mentioned  by  Girac,,  aiyT  rejected  by 
Cpftaftv  ^  well  as  that  affighed  t>y  the  latter:  for («,is  cpr^ain  the,  God- 
defsNfeiftefis  was  much  feared  amongft  the  Pagans,  and  deemed  to  be 
the  enetay  in  particular  of  thofe  that  were  elated  with  pride  and  fuccefs. 
People  Were  perfuaded,  that  the  reverfe  of  fortune  in  the  General  Timo- 
theus,'  aroife  from  his  nptacknowledging  the  obligations!  which  he  lay 
under  t<5  his  Stars/  Let  qs  quote  what  Plutarch  fays  upon  this  peca- 
fion.  '*'  Tiriiotheus.  the  Son  of  Cbnon,.  (as  thofe  that  envied  him  and 
wifhed  him  ill,'  afcribed  his  great  a&ions  to  the  favour  of  Fortune,  and- 
made  pictures  of  Fortune  bringing  him  cities,  rqidy  t^ken  in  her  nets,, 
vvhilfl  he  lay  afleep)  was  extremely  difpleajpd  and  ex^fpqrated,  at  thofe 
that  did  it,  as*  they  deprived  him^  he  £aidf;  o£  the  gjpry  th,at  was  due  to 
him  :  lij&'ri  which  becafioh^  one  day  yvhen  he  returned  from  a  war,  in 
Which  he  had  been  fuccefsfulj  after  he  had  publicly  given,  the  people 
an  account  of  what  he  had  done  in  thai;  expedition,  he  faid,  c<  Athenian 
Lords,  Fortune  had no  Jhare  in  what  1 have  related to  you"  The  Gods 
were  fo  offended,  at  this  foolifh  apd ungrateful  piece  $f  vanity  in 
Timotheus, '  tha^  he  never  aifier  wards  *  performed  any  a<3tioq  of,  impor- 
tance, but  every  thing  turned  againft  him  it*  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
became  generally  hated  by  the  people',  an^l  at.  Iaft  was  baniftjed  the 
City  [k].9*  Let  us  cite  alio,  what  the  fape  Author  informs  us  of  cone 
cerning  the  contrary  affe&ation  m  SyIla,nThe  i^&aare  curious.,"  Sylla 
not  only  bore  patiently  with  thofe  who  represented  him  as  fingularly 
favoured  by  Fortune,  but  likewifc  encouraged  that  opinion,  and  boafting; 
of  it  as  a  fpecial  favour  of  the  Gods,  afcribed  the  glory  of  all.  his  a&ioiis 

[1]  Coftar  Apologie,  p.  317,  318; 
[*]  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  ofSylla*- 
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to  Fortune  only  [/] :  but  whether  he  did  it  out  of  vain  £lory,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  his  real  opinion,  that  the  Gods  guided  him  in  every  thing, 
perhaps  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  determine $  though  he  himfclf  (ays,  ip 
his  Commentaries,  that  of  the  enterprises  which  he  feemed  to  hare 
well  deliberated  upon,  thofe  which  he  hazarded  according  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  contrary  to  what  had  been  before  refolvcd  in  his  CounciJ, 
were  the  mod  fuccefsful.  Befides,  when  he  fays,  that  be  was  born 
rather  for  Fortune  than  war,  he  feems  to  own  that  he  owed  his  fuc- 
cefTes  more  to  Fortune  than  to  his  own  merit.  It  appears  then,  that  he 
entirely  fubmitted  himfelf  to  Fortune  upon  all  occafions,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  wholly  depended  upon  her  >  fince  he  afcribes  to  a  lingu- 
lar favour  of  the  Gods,  the  union  and  harmony  in  which  he  lived  with 
his  father-in-law  Metellus,  who  was  a  man  equal  to  him  in  dignity  and 
authority  [»]."  Sec  likewife  fome  other  particulars  in  Plutarch  [»], 
which  he  extracted  from  the  Commentaries  of  that  Roman  General ; 
and  obferve  that  he  fuppofes,  that  a  man,  out  of  rhotomontade,  may 
afcribe  to  Fortune  whatever  great  actions  he  performs.  "  Whether, 
fays  he,  Sylla  faid  this  out  of  vanity,  or  really  had  that  opinion  of  Pro- 
vidence [0]."  But  I  do  not  clearly  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  disjunc- 
tive: for  if  this  great  General  did  not  believe  in  effect,  that  the  Gq4s 
were  favourable  to  him,  it  muft  be  owned,  he  might  ftill  fay  fa  for  die 
political  reafons  above-mentioned.  However,  I  cannot  think  he  could 
fpeak  thus  out  of  vanity  and  rhodomontade,  fince  he  was  not  ope 
of  thofe  infolent  and  vain-glorious  Romancers,  who  ground  their  boafts 
on  mere  extravagancies,  and  are  well  fatisfied  if  they  do  but  talk.  Such 
a  man  as  Sylla  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  leffened  the  merit  of  his 
prudence  and  valour,  in  proportion  as  he  confefTed  that  Fortune  was  the 
caufe  of  his  victories.  How  then  could  he  acknowledge  this  out  of  a 
principle  of  vanity,  fuppofing  he  was  guilty  of  falfity?  I  add  this,  be- 
caufe  Plutarch's  disjun&ivc  fuppofes,  that  Sylla  would  not  have  fpoken 
in  this  manner  out  of  vain  glory,  if  he  was  pqrfuaded  of  what  he  faid. 
It  feems,  therefore,  as  if  the  Hiftorian  fhould  have  joined  the  two 
things  which  he  has  feparated.  He  fhould  have  faid,  that  Sylla  being 
perfuaded,  that  Heaven  had  favoured  him  with  its  choiceft  blcflings, 
affe&ed  to  boaft  of  it,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  bravado :  for  as  all  things 
are  abufed,  it  is  certain,  that  if,  on  one  hand,  wife  men  humble  them- 
felves  in  acknowledging  they  were  only  the  instruments  of  Providence  ; 

[/]  Though  Salluft  (ays,  "  atquc  illi  feliciffimo  omnium  ante  civilem  viAoriam,  mui- 

3uam  fuper  induftriam  fortuna  fuit ;  multique  dubitavere  fortior  an  felicior  eflet*"  de  Bella 
'ugurtb. 

[m]  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Sylla. 
O]  Ibid. 
{*]  "  Eiti  ko^vv  xfupAiQ<;f  «S*  onwc  t%V9  t5  &{ij  wpo$  rot  9fw."  ibid. 
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on  the  other  hand,  proud  men  are  puffed  up,  when  they  think  Gai  was 
pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  them  for  the  execution  of  his  deiigns.  Ti.ev 
regard  themfelves  as  his  favourites,  and  thence  forward  imagine,  the/ 
are  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  Confidcr,  that  St.  Paul  had  occa- 
(ion  for  a  great  corrective,  and  a  fharp  mortification,  to  prevent  him 
from  being  puffed  up  with  the  excellence  of  the  Revelations,  whicli 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  a  fpecial  privilege.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, fay  fomething  in  favour  of  Plutarch.  Perfons  who  believed  no- 
thing of  what  they  faid  of  Fortune,. might  neverthelefs  afcribe  their 
greateft  exploits  to  it;  and  this  out  of  vain-glory  and  preemption.  They 
might  be  influenced  by  the  general  opinion,,  that  thofe.  who  believe  God 
is  the  director  of  all  things,  will  admire  his  favourites,  and  put  confi- 
dence in  them.  A  modern  author  affirms,  that  "  a,  certain  boaft  of  Ti- 
berius [^],  was  rather  politic  than  vain  :  for  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
%  Prince,  either  to  be  fortunate  or  to  be  thought  fo.  And  this  flood 
him  inftead  of  virtue  or  merit.amongft  hisSubje<fls  [g\%  and  fo  much  the 
rather,  as  they  thought  their  felicity  depended  upon  his.  Thus  Tiberius, 
who  perfe<ftly  underftood  all  the  arts  of  government,  loudly  proclaimed 
this  piece  of  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  his  family,  and  faid,  that 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  happened  before  to  any  Roman  Emperor.  By 
this  means  he  endeavoured  to  procure  himfelf  the  greater  reverence  from 
the  people,  by  inducing  them  to  believe,  that  he  was  a  favourite,  of  the 
GodsjVj." 

If  one  was.  inclined  to  colle&  here  all  that  the  Ancients  have  faid 
concerning  the  influence  of  Fortune,  one  might  write  a  whole  book, 
and  a  large  one  too,  upon  this  Subject :  but  I  only  propofe  to  gather 
fome  gleanings  in  this  fpacious  field.  One.  may  fay,  that  there  is  no- 
thing better  eftablifhed  in  the  books  of  the. Ancients,  than  this  hypo- 
thefis,  that  the  induftry  and  prudence  of  mankind  have  lefs  fhare  in 
events,  than  their  good  or  bad  Fortune ;  that  is*  an  unforefeen  concur- 
rence, or  a  difpofition* of. circumftances- which  does  not  depend  upon  us. 
Sunt  in  bis  qui  Jem  virtutis  opera  magna  >  fed  major  a  fortune? ;  /;;  tbefe 
.things  the  force  of  Virtue  is  great,  indeed,  but  that  of  Fortune  greater. 
Thus  Pliny  fpeaks  [/],  after  he  has  recited  a  number  of  great  events : 
but  who  doubts  but  he  would  havetfaid  the  fame  thing  concerning  an 
infinite  number  of  other  particular. hiftories?  He  afferts  pretty  much  the 
fame  thing  a.  little  after,  though  in  a  more  concealed  manner,  PJurimum 

[p]  The  Wife  of  Drufus,  the  Son  of  Tiberius,  being  delivered  of  two  fons,  Tiberius 
faid  in  a  full  Senate,  that  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  no  perfon  of  his  rank  had 
been  favoured  with  the  like  gpod  fortune. 

[?3  u  Quibufdam  fortuna  pro  virtutibus  fuit."  Tacit,  tllfl.  2. 

[r]  "  Ccclieftis  favor  &  quaedam  inclinatio  numinis  oflendcretur."  Hjfl.  4.  See  Mr. 
Amelot  de  la  Houflaye  in  his  Ttberiusy  Gap.  83. 

[/]  Lib.  VII,  Cap.  28. 

Vol.  L  5  A.  refert 
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refert  in  qua  cujufque  virtus  tempora  inciderit  \  It  is  of  great  importance 
in  what  times  the  virtue  of  any  man  happens  to  appear.  Though  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  had  not  exprefsly  told  us,  cc  that  the  victories  of  Alexander 
were  not  fo  much  the  refult  of  valour,  as  the  work  of  fortune  [/],  his 
narration  alone  would  have  fufficiently  proved  it.  Cornelius  Nepos 
affirms  that,  in  the  divifion  of  military  glory,  Fortune  has  the  exeateft 
fliare.  f<  Jure  fuo  nonnulla  ab  imperatore  miles,  plurima  verd  fortuna 
vindicat,  feque  his  plus  valuifle,  quam  ducis  prudentiam  vere  poteft  prae- 
di<ftare[V)."  i.e.  "  The  Soldiers  have  a  juft  claim  to  fomc  part  from 
the  condudt  of  their  General,  "but  Fortune  to  a  much  greater ;  fincc 
fhe  may  truly  fay,  her  influence  has  more  effedt  than  the  General's  pru- 
dence/' Spanheim  thinks  [x]  thefe  words  are  only  an  imitation  of  the 
following,    "  Nam  bellkas  laudes  folent  quidam  extenuare  verbis,  eaf- 

que  detrahere  ducibus,  communicare  cum  militibus maximam 

vero  partem  quafi  fuo  jure  fortuna  fibi  vindicat,  &  quicquid  eft  profpere 
geftum  id  pene  omne  ducit  fuuiri."  i.  e.  <c  For  fome  are  wont  to  ex- 
tenuate the  glory  of  war,  and  to  deprive  the  Generals  of  it,  and  com- 
municate it  to  the  Soldiers but  Fortune  claims  the  greater  part 

of  it,  as  it  were  by  right,  and  challenges  as  her  own-almoft  all  that  is 
profperoufly  and  happily  effected  [jr]."  Cicero,  who  fpcaks  thus  to 
Caefar,  had  no  reafon  to  fear  offending  him;  for  no  perfon  had  more 
-  ftrongly  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Fortune  than  Caefar.  We  fee 
in  Spanheim,  what  Livy,  Diodprus  Siculus,  and  fome  others,  have 
owned  concerning  that  dominion,  either  in  exprefs  words,  or  by  declar- 
ing that  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  perfons,  not  by  the  fuccefs 
of  their  actions,  which  is  entirely  under  the  power  of  Fortune,  but  by 
means  which  they  made  ufe  of.  None  of  the  Poets  have  fpoken  more 
to  the  purpofe,  than  Ju Venal  on  this  heads 

Si  fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  Conful  j 

Si  volet  base  eadem,  fies  de  Confule  Rhetor. 

Ventidius  quid  enim?  quidTullius?  anne  aliud  quam 

Sidus  &  occulti  miranda  potentia  fati?  Sat.  vii.  v.  197. 

i.  e.  "  If  Fortune  pleafes  (he  will  make  a  Conful  of  a  Rhetorician, 
or  a  Rhetorician  of  a  Conful.  For  what  raifed  Ventidius  or  Tully,  but 
their  Stars  and  the  wonderful  power  of  fate  ?"— The  fame  Poet  fays, 
elie  where, 

[/]  "  Fatcndum  eft  quum  plurimum  virtuti  debuerir,  plus  debuifle  fortuna,  quam  folus 
omnium  mortalium  in  poteftate  habuit."  Quint.  Curt.  Lib.  X.  Cap.  5. 
[e/J  In  the  Life  of  Thrafybulus. 
[x]  Spanheim  fur  les  Caefars  dc  Julien,  p.  428. 
[y]  Cicero  pro  Marcello. 

Plus 
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Plus  etcnim  fati  valet  hora  bcnigni, 
Quam  fi  nos  Veneris  commendet  epiftola  Marti, 
Et  Samia  genetrix  quae  dele&atur  arena.  Sat.  xvi.  v.  4., 

i,  e.  <c  One  lucky  hour  is  worth  more  than  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Mars  from  Venus  or  his  mother." — The  opinion  of  Princes  is 
of  greater  weight  here  than  that  of  poets.  Let  us  quote  an  anfwer, 
therefore,  of  the  younger  Dionyfius.  c<  Why  did  not  you  maintain 
yourfelf  in  the  Kingdom  which  your  father  left  you?'*  laid  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  him*  "  Do  not  be  furprized  at  that,  replied  he,  for  my 
father  who  left  me  every  thing  elfe,  did  not  leave  me  his  Fortune,  by 
which  he  acquired  it  [z]." % 

To  thefe  quotations  I  might  add  the  fentiments  of  fcveral  modern 
authors,  but  fhall  content  myfelf  with  a  paflage  from  Montaigne:  "  It 
is  generally  obfenved  in  the  a&ions  of  mankind,  fays  he,  that  Fortune,  , 
to  fhew  us  how  great  a  power  fhe  has  in  affairs,  and  that  fhe  takes 
pleafure  in  humbling  our  prefumption,  not  being  able  to  make  weak 
men  wife,  make  them  profperous  in  fpite  of  virtue,  and  is  moft  ready 
to  favour  thofe  defigns,  where  the  fcheme  is  more  entirely  her  own/' 
Hence  we  daily  fee  that  perfons  of  the  fmalleft  abilities  amongft  us,  ac- 
complifh  very  great  enterprizes  both  public  and  private.  And  as  Siran- 
oez,  the  Perfiai>,  made  anfwer  to  thofe  who  were  aftoniflicd  how  his 
affairs  fucceeded  fo  ill,  when  his  defigns  were  laid  with  fo  much  pru- 
dence, €i  that  he  was  the  fole  matter  of  his  defigns,  but  that  Fortune 
was  miftrefs  of  the  fuccefs^Vfo  thefe  men  might  anfwer  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  in  a  contrary  fenfe ;  moft  of  the  things  in  this  world  are 
done  of  themfelves, 

Fata  viam  inveniunt, 
Fate  finds. the  way. 

The  event  often  authorizes  a  very  abfurd  piece  of  Conduct.  Our  in- 
terpofition  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  thing  of  courfe,  and  more  commonly 
in  consideration  of  cuftom  and  example,  than  any  reafon.  When  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  greatnefs  of  an  adtion,  and  informed  by  thofe  who 
brought  it  about,  of  their  motives  and  means,  I  have  found  only  very 
common  counfels,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  fecure  and  adapted  to 

pradice,  if  not  for  fhew Good  or  ill  luck  are,  in  my  opinion, 

two  Sovereign  powers.  It  is  imprudence  to  fuppofe  that  human  wifdom 
can  do  the  work  of  Fortune;  and  vain  are  his  attempts,  who  prefumes 
to  fecure  both  the  caufes  and  confequences,  and  to  conduct  the  progrefs 

[z]  jElian,  Div.  Hift.  Lib.  XII.  cap.  Ix. 
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of  the  adion  !  vain  more  efpecially  in  warlike  undertakings  [*].— Not- 
withftanding  all  the  authorities  I  have  cited,  it  may  yet  be  {aid,  that 
feveral  writers  have  maintained  that  every  man  is  die  artificer-of  his 
own  Fortune,  and  that  he  is  happy  or  unhappy  as  he  alts  wifely  or 
imprudently.     Plautus  has  laid  dbwn  this  Maxima 

Ly.  Ne  opprobra  pater.  Multa  eveniunt  bomini  quae  volt  quae  ne  volt. 
Ph.  Mentire  aedepol  gnate :  atque  id  nunc  facis  haut  confuefcudine. 
Nam  fapiens  quidem  pol  ipfc  iingit  fortunam  fibi. 
£o.ne  multa  quae  nevolt  cvenkinf  nifi  fi<ftor malus. 

Ly.  Don't  reproach  me,  father.  Many  things  happen  whether 
we  will  or  not.  Ph.  You  affert  a  falfity,  fon,  contrary  to 
cuftom :  for  a  wife  man  makes  his  own  fortune.  And  there- 
fore many  difagreeable  events  cannot  befal  a  man,  except  he 
is  a  bad  artift — Plata,  .in  Trinum.  A&.  II.  Seen,  i.v.i** 

This  maxim  is  ltkewife  cited,  as  from  an  ancient  Poet,  in  a  difcouife 
afcribed  to  Salluft,  and  entitled  Oratio  I.  ad  Cafarem  de  ordinandi  Re- 
publicd. — "  Res  docuit  id  verum  effe  quod  in  carminibus  Appius  ait, 
fabrum  ejfefua  quemque  fortune, /i.  e.- "  The  thing  (hewed  that  to  he 
true  which  Appius  fays  in  his  poems,  viz.  that  every  man  is  the  Arti- 
ficer'of  his  own  Fortune."  -Cornelius  Nepos  lias  cited  it  twice  in  the 
Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus.     "  Itaq;  hie  fecit  ut  ver£  di&um  videatur, 

Jui  unique  mores  jingunt  fortunam quantum  poterimus  rerum  ex- 

emplis  ledlores  docebimus,  ficut  fupra  fignificavimus,  fuos  cuique  mares 
plerumque  fortunam  concMare."  \.  e.    <c  He  (hewed  therefore  the  truth 

.    of  that  faying,  every  mans  conduft  forms  bis  fortune We  (hall 

convince  the  Reader,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  by  examples,  of  what  we 
intimated  above,  that  every  man's  conduft  for  the  mofi  part  makes  bis 
Fortune. — Thofe  who  have  exclaimed  fo  much  againft  Theophraftus  [b] 
for  commending  the  Maxim,  that  Fortune,  and  not  IViJdom,  is  the  di- 
reSlrefs  of  Life,  did  not  differ  much  in  opinion  from  Plautus.  And 
what  (hall  we  fay  of  Juvenal,  who,  after  he  has  fo  ftrongly  preached 
up  the  omnipotence  of  Fortune  in  his  feventh  Satire,  fays  in  his  tenth, 
that  all  depends  upon  Prudence? 

Nullum  numen  abed,  fi  fit  Prudentia  j  fed  te 
Nos  facimus  Fortuna  Deam,  cceloque  locamus. 

0]  Montaigne's  Eflays,  Book  III.  Chap.  8. 

\b]  Vexatur  idem  Theophraftus  &  libris  &  fcholis  omnium  philofophorum,  quod  in 
Calliilhenc  fuo  la  idaret  illam  fententiam,  vitam  regit  fortuna^  nonSapicntia.  Cicero.  Tufc. 
Difput.  Lib.  V. 

Fortune 
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Fortune  was  never  worfliip'd  by  the  wife  j 

But  fet  aloft  by  fools,  ufurps  the  ikies.  Dryden. 

Some  moderns  have  approved  what  Plautus  fays.  Galeotto  degli 
Oddi  made  an  Oration  upon  this  Subject  before  the  Academy  of  the 
Infenfati  at  Perugia  [c].  Regnier  maintains  the  fame  opinion  in  one 
of  his  Satires. 

Nous  fommes  du  bonheur  de  nous  mefmes  artifans, 
Et  fabriquons  nos  jours  ou  fafcheux  ou  plaifans. 
La  fortune  eft  a  nous,  &  n'eft  mauvaife  ou  bonne, 
Que  felon  qu'on  la  forme,  ou  bien  qu'  fe  la  donne. 

i.  e.  "  We  are  the  artificers  of  our  own  fortunes,  and  make  our 
days  either  pleafant  or  difagreeable  ourfelves.  Fortune  is  fubjed:  to  us., 
and  is  good  or  bad  accordingly  as  we  think  proper  to  make  her  [d]." 
Monfieur  de  Calliere  in  his  treatife  concerning  the  fortune  of  perfons  of 

Duality,  affirms  that,  our  good  and  bad  Fortune  depends  upon  our  con- 
uSt  [e].  He  declares  in  his  Dedication,  c<  that  he  defigns  to  break 
down  the  Idols  of  Fortune,  to  demolish  her  temples  and  altars,  and  to 
deprive  her  of  the  founder  part  of  her  Devotees."  Though  Mr.  Silhon 
fays,  "that  Fortune ;is  a  Phantom  which  Religion  has  abolifhed,  and 
the  invention  of  which  was  not  ufelefs*  fince  the  unhappy  and  imprudent 
impute  the  caufes  of  their  mifery,  and  the  effedts  of  their  ill  condudt, 
to  it  [/]  5  yet  I  (hall  reckon  him  as  one  of  thofe  who  approve  of 
Plautus's  Maxim  :  for  he  does  pot  pretend,  that  in  order  to  fucceed  ia 
an  enterprize,  it  is  fufficient  to  aft  according  to  the  rules  of  Prudence, 
and  to  have  a  good  caufe.  He  acknowledges  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  Fortune  dil'perfed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  without  any  necef- 
fary  connedtion  with  our  meafures  or  intentions.  There  has  lately  been 
publifhed  a  curious  book,  entitled,  Kefiediions  upon  Lotteries  [g] :  the 
Author  of  which  is  undoubtedly  of  Plautus's  opinion ;  or,  to  fpeak 

[*]  See  Lancilotti  in  his  book  untitled,  Chi  findwina  eSavio,  p.  231. 
[<]  Regnier.  Sat.  XIV.  Verf.  96.     And  yet  he  hadfaid  before 

Or  ce  n'eft  point  poursftre  eflev£  de  fortune, 
Aux  fages,  comme  aux  foulx  c'  chofe  aflez  commune. 
Elle  avance  un  chacun  fans  raifon  &  fans  choix, 
Les  foulx  font  aux  echecs  les  plus  proches  aux  Rois. 

J>]  This  is  the  title  of  the  firft  Chapter. 
[f    Silhon  Mini/ire  ctEtat.  Liv.  I.  Cap.  1.  at  the  beginning, 
[g]  It  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1696, 

more 
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itoore  properly,  he  does  not  believe  that  fortuitous  lots  favour  or  run 
crofs  to  certain  perfons  without  diftinftion.  If  is  not  therefore  a  gene- 
ral opinion,  that  there  is  fomething,  I  know  not  what,  which  favours 
or  croffes  certain  perfons,  without  any  regard  to  their  good  or  ill  quali- 
ties, and  to  the  means  which  they  make  ufe  of  to  obtain  their  ends. 
But  it  rpuft  be  owned  that  the  greater  number  of  fuffrages  is  for  the 
affirmative.  Now  as  this  is  not  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion,  I 
wifh  fome  man  of  parts  would  Examine  this  matter  a  little  further,  and 
difcufs  what  may  be  alledged  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion.  I  hope 
iomebody  or  other  will  undertake  this  tafk ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  (hall 
here  venture  on  a  few  reflections. 

I.  I  obferve  then  in  the  firft  place,  that  we  muft  not  believe  the  Pa- 
gans reprefented  Fortune  as  a  Being  which  diftributed  good  and  evil 
without  knowing  what  (he  did.  They  call  her  blind  indeed  [AJ ;  but 
it  was  not  with  a  view  to  deprive  her  abfolutely  of  knowledge :  it  was 
only  to  fignify  that  (he  (hould  not  a<ft  with  a  juft  difcernment.  Thus 
we  may  fay  a  Prince  is  blind  in  the  diftribution  of  his  favours,  when 
he  either  beflows  or  takes  them  away  through  caprice,  and  without 
regulating  himfelf  according  to  the  qualities  of  his  Subjects.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  fay  that  he  gives  or  takes  away  fuch  or  fuch  a  poft  from 
fuch  or  fuch  perfons,  without  knowing  that  he  does  good  or  ill  to  thofe 
perfons.  We  only  intend  to  fay,  that  he  does  not  govern  himfelf  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  feafon  and  juftice,  and  that  he  determines  rafhly 
through  the  impulfe  of  his  unfettled  pafllons.  This  is  the  idea 
which  the  Pagans  had  of  Fortune.  They  were  univer&lly  perfuaded, 
except  a  few  Philofophers,  that  the  Divine  Nature  was  a  kind  of  Be- 
ing fplit  into  feveral  individuals.  They  afcribed  great  power  to  each 
Deity  j  but  they  did  not  exempt  it  from  the  imperfections  of  our  na- 
ture ;  they  believed  it  fufceptible  of  refentment  and  jealoufy,  literally 
fpeaking  -,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  aflferting  in  their  mod  ferious  writ- 
ings, that  a  malignant  and  fecret  envy  of  the  Gods  oppofed  their  good 
Fortune.  "  Hinc  five  invidia  Deum,  five  fato,  rapidiflimus  procur- 
rentis  imperii  curfus  parum  per  Gallorum  Senonum  incurfione  fuppri- 

mitur Indignantium  voces  exuudiebantur  tarn  viridem  &  in  flore 

aetatis  fortunasque  invidia  Deum  ereptum  efle  rebus  humanis  (Alexan- 
drian)" [/].  They  particularly  afcribed  a  condud:  to  the  Deity  whom 
they  called  Fortune,  which  was  rafh,  unfettled,  and  capricious  to  the 
lait  degree.  For  that  reafon  they  eretfed  an  infinite  number  of  Tem- 
ples to  her,  and  honoured  her  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  order  to  avert 
the  fatal  effedts  of  her  capricious  humour.  They  did  not  believe  that 
(lie  wanted  eyes,  ears,  or  thought.     The  Philofophers  who  acknow- 

\b]  Spargitque  manu,  munera  caeca,  pejora  fovens,  &c.   Seneca. 
[/]  L.  Florus,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  13.  &  Q^  Curt.  Lib.  X.  Cap.  5. 
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ledged  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  called  it  Fortune,  when  they  confi- 
dered  it  only  as  a  difpenfer  of  good,  and  evil,  which  did  not  conform 
itfelf  to  what  we  call  merit,  conftancy,  or  reafon.  But  the  ^ifeft 
amongft  them  conftandy  owned,  that  God  never  adted  contrary  to  ab- 
folute  juftice,  or  without  good  reafons,  which  he  perfecftiy  underftood. 
In  fliort  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  bis  ways  art  not  as  our  ways^  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts. 

II.  My  fecond  Refledtion.  is,  that;  under  the  Gdfpel  difpenfation  we 
afcribe  all  the  defe&s  to  earthly  goods,  which  the  Pagans  attributed  to 
their  Deity  Fortune.  We  fay,  that  the  poffeflton  of  thefe  goods  is  not 
a  mark  of  merit;  that  it  is  precarious  and  periftuUe,  and  greatly  difap- 
points  thofe  that  truft  in  it,  &c.  It  is  eafy  to  fhew  the  rife  of  this  dif- 
ferent manner  of  fpeaking.  Chriftians  acknowledge  but  one  God,  and 
underftand  by  that  word  a  nature  Sovereignly  perfeft,  who  governs  aU 
things,  and  difpenfes  all  events.  But  the  Pagans  lavifhed  the  name  of 
God  on  an  infinite  number  of  Beings  which  were  limited,  imperfedt, 
and  full  of  fcandalous  paflions.  For  this  reafon  they  made  no  fcruplc 
of  reprefenting  them  as  anfwerable  for  the  irregularities  of  human  life, 
when  they  did  not  difcover  the  caufe  in  the  voluntary  a&ions  of  men. 
Christians,  on  the  contrary,  transfer  to  the  creature  all  that  they  ob- 
ferve  defedtive  in  the  univerfe:  they  afcribe  to  the  quality  of  the  bene- 
fit, what  the  Pagans  afcribed*to  the  Benefa&or, 

III.  I  remark  thirdly,  that  we  cannot  deny  there  are  fortunate  and 
unfortunate  perfons;  that  is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Pagans, 
that  there  arc  fome  perfons  with  whom  Fortune  plays  a  thoufand  tricks 

*  in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs ;  whilft  (he  fmooths  the  way  to  others* 
and  gives  them  a  thoufand  favourable  opportunities.  Trade,  gaming, 
and  the  court,  have  always  furnifhed  us  with  inftances  of  thefe  things: 
but  nothing  fhews  them  fo  evidently  as  the  matter  of  war,  Here  For- 
tune reigns  more  defpoticaliy  than  in  any  other  Province :  Timoleon* 
Alexander  [£],  Sylla,  Caefar,  and  many  other  ancient  warriors  acknow- 
ledged this  in  the  moft  ferious  manner :  the  moderns  own  it  likewife 
either  in  their  memoirs  or  converfation.  I  heard  a  perfon  of  quality 
fay,  that  the  Conftable  Urangel  told  him  that  nothing  was  more '  rafh 
than  to  hazard  a  battle,  fince  it  may  be  loft  by  a  thoufand  unforeseen 
accidents,  even  when  all  the  meafures  have  been  moft  exactly  obferved 
to  fecure  fuccefs,  which  the  moft  confummate  fkill  in  war  could  fug-  ' 
geft.  Girard,  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Epernon,  recites,  io  the  long 
life  which  he  wrote  of  that  favourite,  fo  many  fortunate  events,  inde- 

[£]  Rex  jufltim  confidere  fccilitati  fu«  rcmifit,  fibi  cnim  ad  alia  gloriam  conccdcrc 
Deos.  §>jCurt.  Lib.Vll.  Cap.  7. — Rex  fortiinae  fuae  &  confiliis  iuorum  fe  ufurum 
cflc  refpondet,  nam  &  fortunam  cui  confidat,  &  confilium  fuadentium  ne  quid  temere 
&  audacitcr  faciat  fecuturum,  Idem  ibid.  Gqp,  9. 
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pendent  of  aH  precaution,  that  it  is  fcarcc  poffiblc  not  to  own  the  truth 
of  the  popular  opinion  with  relation  to  the  fortune  of  certain  perfons. 
After  this,  fay9  the  Htftorian,.  it  is  not  to.  be  thought  ftrange,  that  this 
EXuke;  amidft  the  misfortunes  which- he  laboured  under  in  his  old  age? 
never  complained  of  Fortune :  on  the  contrary,  fome  of  his  friends 
having  once-put  him  upon  this  Subject,  he  told  them  he  fhould  be  very 
ungrateful  for  the  favours  of  Fortune,  who  had  conftantly  fmiled  upon 
him  for  above  Sixty  years,  if  he  fhewed  any  difcontent.  that- (he  left 
him  for  the  fhort  time- he  had  to  live;  that  he  had  fcarcc  ever  feen  a 
whole  life  fortunate,  not  even  a  life  much*  fhopter  than  his  own  :  ^nd 
that  amidft  the  inconftancy  of  human  affairs,  it  was-no  fmall  advantage 
to  be  referved  to  experience  thofe  difgraces  at  a  time  when  it  was 
fcarce  poflible  any  longer  to  reli(h  profperity. 

IV.  My  fourth  Refledion.is,  that  it  feems  very  falfe,  that  what  is 
Galled  good  luck  depends  upon- prudence,  and  what  is  called'///  luck 
upon  imprudence.  I  frankly  own  the  aflertioa  of  the  author  above 
cited  [/]  does  not  appear  to  me  well  grounded.  It  is  not  true*  that  a 
Gamefter  who  gains  always  plays  better  than  he  who  lofes.  It  is  not 
true,  that  a  Merchant  who  grows  rich,  always  furpafles  thofe  who  do 
not  grow  rich,  in  induftry,  care,  and  knowledge  of  trade.  Every  one 
fees  that  in  games  of  hazard,  there  is  fomething,  they  know  not  what, 
which  contributes  more  to  the  winning  and  lofing  than  what  depends 
upon  the  fkill  of  the  gamefter.  There  are  fome  days  in  which  the 
gamefter  wins  a  great  deal,  not  becaufe  he  plays  with  more  applicat- 
ion, or  with  perfons  lefs  flcilful ;  but  he  has  a  good  game,  hegetsthe 
cards  he-  wants,  or  the  dice  turn  up  as  he  defires.  Another  day  he 
meets  with  quite  the  reverfe.  At  the  fame  fitting  he  fometimes  find* 
a  change  of  Fortune ;  he  is  lucky  at  firft,  and  unlucky  afterwards ;  he 
lofes  in  the  laft  hour  more  than  he  had  won  in  all  before.  Some  per- 
fons immediately  difcover  whether  they  play  with  good  or  ilUuck,  and 
when  they  perceive  the  day  is  not  favourable  to  them,  they  are  prudent 
enough  not  to  continue  at  play,  but  retire  in  good  time. — They  d6 
this  without  any  diftruft  of  their  fkill  or  abilities  5  but  they  are  diffi- 
dent of  fomething  that  does  not  depend  upon  their  powers.  This 
fomewhat,  I'knoW  not  what,  does  not  prevail  fo  evidently  in  trade:  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  perfons  of  fmall  capacity  and  judgment  fome^ 
times  make  a  vaft'  profit  by  fuch  a  trade  as  a  man  of  more  fagacity  and 
experience  would  not  engage  in.  It  may  be  faid  in  .general*  that  thofe 
who  gain  the  greateft  wealth  in  trade,  are  not  more  laborious  or  fkil- 
ful  than  many  others,  whofe  profits  are  but  fmall.  The  latter  there- 
fore are  not  fo  much  favoured  by  Fortune  as  the  former  :  confequently 

[/]  Monf.  Callicrc  in  his  treatifc  de  la  fortune  dts  gens  de  qualitL 

there 
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there  is  a  good  and  ill  Fortune  in  human  life,  independent  on  prudence 
or  imprudence.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  author,  whofe  opinion  I  am 
examining,  would  deny  this  with  refpett  to  gaming  and  trader;  he  had 
the  Fortune  only  in  view  which  pcrfons  of  quality  may  make  in  the 
fervice  of  their  Prince.  If  he  meant  only  to  advife  a  Gentleman  always 
to  chufe  the  fide  of  Prudence,  I  have  nothing  to  objedt  to  his  opinion ; 
but  he  proceeds  further :  he  infifts  upon  it  that  thofe  who  are  fuccefsful, 
are  obliged  for  their  promotion  to  their  prudent  condudl.;  and  that 
thofe  who  do  not  make  their  Fortune,  ought  to  impute  it  to  their  im- 
prudence. This  is  what  I  do  not  believe.  I  agree  that  he  may  call 
that  wife  condudt  which  is  agreeable  to  certain  circumftances,  as  to  be 
a  debauchee,  a  buffoon,  a  wag,  &c.  when  it  is  the  fureft  method  of 
pleafing,  or  to  feem  to  be  mad,  when  one  cannot  avoid  great  dangers 
without  it  \ni\.  I  agree  that  he  may  call  every  thing  imprudence  which 
is  done  contrary  to  the  humour  of  the  times;  as  to  be  a  very  honeft 
man  in  a  corrupt  age,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  knaves. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  I  aflert,  that  the  advancement  or  fall  of  great 
men  are  not  generally  the  refult  of  prudence  or  imprudence.  Chance* 
fortuitous  circumftances,  and  fortune  have  a  great  (hare  in  them.  Oc- 
currences, which  were  neither  prepared  nor  forefeen,  open  the  way  and 
quicken  our  pace.  Caprice  or  Jealoufy,  which  was  never  dreamt  of, 
flop  us  on  a  fudden,  and  throw  us  entirely  out  of  our  way. 

V.  The  better  to  -confute  Mr.  Calliere,  I  muft  here  introduce,  my 
-fifth  Reflection.  It  ought  not  to  be  faid  that,  aU'events  being  con- 
nected with  a  determinate  caiife,  Fortune  is  a  chimerical  Being,  and 
therefore  we  are  Ijappy  or  unhappy,  only  becaufe  we  forefee,  or  do 
not  forefee,  the  chain  of  caufes  and  .natural  effedts.  To  fhew  that  this 
objedtion  has  no  force,  I  will  fuppofe  a  faCl  not  only  very  poflible,  but 
of  which  fome  inftances  may  be  produced. — A  Prince  lays  ficge  to  a 
town  in  the  depth  of  winter :  if  rains,  fnow,  or  froft  happen,  he  will 
not  take  it  j  but  if  the  weather  be  dry,  and  the  froft  gentle,  he  will  take 
it.  There  happen  to  be  fome  weeks  of  dry  weather,  no  rain,  or  fnow-; 
the  Siege  advances  every  day,  and  the  town  capitulates  before  the  froft 
comes. — Another  Prince  lays  fiege  to  a  place  in  the  midft  of  Summer.; 
if  the  Seafon  continues  its  ordinary  courfe,  he  will  take  it :  but  if  it 
rains  hard  for  feveral  days,  if  the  nights  are  fevere,  if  the  Soldiers 
*catch  cold,  and  the  bad  weather  occafions  diftempers  in  the  camp,  he 

'    [mi]  According  to  the  old  Maxim, 

Infipiens  efto  cum  tempus  poftulat  aut  res, 
Stultitiam  fimulare  loco  prudentia  fumma  eft. 

David  and  Brutus,  and  feveral  others  were  of  the  fame  opinion.    Ccrtui,  a  Lapidt  in 
Lib.  I.  Regum  Cap.  a, 

Voi,.  J.  5  B  witt 
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will  not  take  it;    There  happens  a  change  of  tfic  Seafons  j  the  Summer 
»  cold  and  rainy,  the  trenches  advance  but  flowly,  the  army  is  daily 
weakened  by  diftempers  occasioned  by  the  rigour  of  the  weather,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  raife  the  Siege.    Can  it  be  faid  that  the  good  fuc« 
oefs  of  the  firft  Siege  is  the  refult  of  prudence,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  o£ 
the  fecond  of  imprudence  ?  This  would  be  affirming  two  abfurdities  y 
for  in  the  firft  cafe*  the  good  weather  was  not  forefeen,  .nor  the  bad  in 
the  fecond  r  and  confequently  it  was  not  through  prudence  that  the  for-? 
mer  was  undertaken*  nor  the  latter  through  imprudence..    The  good 
fuccefs  of  the  one  therefore  was  bwing  to  good  Fortune,  and-ihe  bad 
ibecefs  of  the  other  to  ill  Fortune.    I  know  well  enough  that  if  mea 
were  capable  of  forefeeing  rain  and  fafr  weather,,  it  would,  have  been 
an  aft  of  imprudence  to  attempt  the  fecond  Siege;    III  &cce£  in  that 
cafe  would  have  been  owing  to  a^grofs  blunder,  and  not  a  piece  of  ill 
Fortune.     But  the  Sagacity  of,  mankind  does  not  extend  fo  far,  and  it 
is  not  imprudence  that  thev  do  not  know  the  fGmmcr  will  be  rainy* 
bbferve,  that  there*  are  a  tnoufand  fortuitous  circumftahccs  as  impof- 
fible  to  be  forefeen- as  tt*at,  and  as  capable  of  difappointing  the  beft  con* 
certed  fchemes*  of  war.  Now  as  there  are  fome  Generals  that  are  eroded 
much1  oftentr  than- others  by  fuch  fort  of  occurrences,  we  may  cafiljj 
acquiefce  in  thfe  popular  opinion,  that  there  are  fortunate  and  unfor- 
tunate Generate  :,bbt  let  ua  not  pretend, to  affirm,  that  the  fortunate 
Generals  are  always  or  almofl  always,  more  prudent  than  the  uhfbr* 
tonate.    Let  us  tfelicve,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  latter  fometimes  for- 
pafs  the  former  in  prudfcnce  and  valour  [hj.    Confult  Forfterus  in. his 
notes  upon  a  paflage  where  Tacitus  aflures  us,  that  human  affairs  are  a 
continual  joke  £&].     The  Commentator  will  there  furnifh  you  with  fe-t 
vera!  illuftrious  examples,  which  prove- that  the  beft  concerted  fchemes 
are  confounded  by  an  iiivifible  force,  which  human  prudence  cannot 
obviate.     This  appears,  more  particularly  in  Conclaves  |Vj*    And  as  for 
thofe  who  pretend  that  every  man  is  the  Artificer  of  his  own  Fortune* 
you  will' find  them  folidly  and.  amply  confuted  in  a  book  written  .by 
Lancik>ttr[y]/ 

Attend  carefully  to  what-' Dam:  going  to  %.  Princes  commonly 
judge  of  things  by  the  fuccefs..  A  man  gains  their  favour  who  fucceeds 
in  a  military  enterprise;,  but,  if*  he  does  >  not  fucceed,  he  lofes  their 

[»]  One  may  fay  of  feveral  great  Generals  what  Florus  fays  of  Sertorius^  Lib.  III. 
ftp.  22.     "  vir  fummae quidem,  fed  calamitofx  virtutis." 

[o]  "  Mihi  quanto  plura  recentium  feu  veterum  revolvo,  tamo  jnagts  ludibria  rerum 
mortalium  cun&is  in  negotiis  obfervantur."     AnnaL  Lib.  III.  Cap.  i 8. 

[^]"See  the  Melanges  de  Vigneul Marvitt^  Urn.  II.  p.  330,  331.     Dutch  Edition. 

\q\  Entitled,  Chitindovina  t  Savio>  wero,  La  Prudenza  humana  fallacijjtma.  The 
Author,  in  the  third  Difapanne  of  the  fecoad  book;  refutes  the  Oration  of  Galeotto 
degli  Oddi. 

friendfhip 
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Ifrlendftiip  and  efteem.  Even  when  they  know  that  a  vi&ory  was  91 
piece  of  good  Fortune,  and  a  defeat  not  occafioned  by  the  General's 
iault,  they  are  more  difpofed  to  prefer  the  conqueror  to  the  conquered  : 
for  it  is  a  great  ground  of  recommendation  to  them,  that  a  man  is 
fortunate ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  difagreeable  quality,  to  have  great 

merit  attended   with   misfortune. Since  then  battles  arc  loft  and 

gained  by  unforefeen  accidents,  it  is  evident  that  men  fall  into  misfor- 
tune independently  on  imprudence,  and  make  their  Fortune  indepen- 
dently on  prudence.  A  lucky  raftinefs,  you  will  lay,  does  not  deferve 
the  name  of  raftinefs ;  for  fmce  it  fucceeded,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  was  fitted 
t©  produce  that  effe6t  Now  in  what  dees  Prudence  confift  ?  Is  it  in 
making  ufe  of  the  means  that  are  capable  of  conducing  us  to  the  end 
we  aim  at  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  in  order  to  a£t  prudently,  we  ought  to 
know,  that  the  means  employed  are  proportioned  to  the  end.  A  lucky 
rafh  man  did  not  know  this  proportion  ;  he  engages  through  an  impe- 
tuous fury :  there  is  nothing  in  this  condud  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  of  unfortunate  rafh  men  $  we  cannot  therefore  afcribe  the  fuc- 

cefs  of  the  attempt  to  Prudence,  but  to  Fortune: Obferve  likewife 

another  thing. It  is  not  imprudence  not  to  be  able  to  arm  one's  felf 

beforehand  againft  things,  which  the  fagacity  of  the  human  mind 
cannot  difcover  ;  and  confequently,  if  a  man  does  not  rife  at  Court,  or 
if  he  lofes  all  the  fortune  he  had  made,  it  is  not  always  occafioned  by 
imprudence.  Is  it  pofTible  to  difcover  aH  the  caprices,  difgufts,  and 
jealoufies  that  are  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  Monarch,  or  in  that  of  his 
Miftrefles  and  favourites  ?  Is  it  poflible  to  unravel  all  the  •grimaces  of 
falfe  friends,  to  prevent  their  calumnies  and  falfe  reports,  which  hurt 
without  threatening  ?  See  here  the  conceflion  of  a  great  MinifteF, 
whofe  genius  was  equal  to  his  authority.  "  In  the  poft  which  you  are 
in,  /aid  Cardinal  Ricbfieu  one  day  to -a  Captain  of  the  guards  [r],  it  is 
eafy  for  you  to  know  both  your  friends  and  your  enemies.  No  difguifc 
prevents  you  from  discovering  them.  But  with  regard  to  mine,  in  the 
poft  which  I  hold,  I  cannot  penetrate  into  their  fentiments.  They  aH 
fpeak  the  fame  language  to  mej  they  all  pay  their  court  to  me  with 
the  fame  «eal ;  and  thofe  that  would  ruin  me,  if  it  was  in  their  power, 
give  me  as  many  marks  of  friendfliip  as  thofe  that  are  moft  fincerely 
attached  to  my  intereft"  [/].  Hear  what  Regnier  *fays  in  his  four* 
teenth  fatirc  a"bove  quoted. 


*'  La  faveur  eft  bizarre,  a  trai&er  indocile, 
•Sans  arreft,  i neon  [ten te,  &  d'humeur  difficile, 


{r]  Mo 
W  Hi! 


Monfieur  de  Fabert,  afterwards  a  Marefchal  of  France, 
ftoire  du  Marefchal  de  Fabert,  p.  51. 
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Avec  difcretion  il  la  faut  carefler  j 
L'un  la  perd  bien  fouventpour  la  trop  embrafler, 
Ou  pour  s'y  fier  trop  ;  l'autre  par  infolence, 
Ou  pour  avoir  trop  peu  ou  trop  de  violence, 
Ou  pour  fe  la  promettre,  ou  fe  la  defnier  5 
En  fin  c*eft  un  caprice  eftrange  a  manier. 
Son  amour  eft  fragile,  &  fe  rompt  comme  verre,, 
Et  fait  aux  plus  matois  donner  du  nez  en  terre." 

J.  e.  "  Favour  is  capricious,  difficult  to  be  managed,  and  inconftant. 
She  muft  be  treated  with  great  precaution  :  for  fome  lofe  her  by  careff- 
ing  her  too  clofely,  fome  by  too  much  confidence,  others  by  infolence, 
or  by  ufing  too  much  or  too  little  violence,  or  by  promifing  themfelves 
her  good  graces,  or  by  refuting  them.  In  fhort,  flie  is  a  capricious 
Being,  and  very  hard  to  be  managed,  her  love  is  as  brittle  as  glafs, 
and  makes  the  wifeft  men  kifs  the  ground." 

VI.  Let  us  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  certain  thing  (which  is  my 
fixth  Reflection)  that  Prudence  is  not  the  Sole,  nor  even  the  Principal 
caufe  of  a  maris  Fortune.     There  are  fome  perfons  fortunate,  who  aft 
imprudently ;  and  others  unfortunate,  though  they  aft  with  prudence. 
The  difficulty,  therefore,   is  to  know  what  that  Fortune  is,  which 
favours  certain  perfons,  and  perfecutes  others,  without  any  regard  to 
their  merit,  or  the  rqeafures  which  they  take.     It  is  not  removing  the 
difficulty,  to  have  recourfe  to  God :  for,  acknowledging  him  to  be  the 
general  caufe  of  all  things,  it  will  be  afked,  whether  he  difpofcs  im- 
mediate^ and  by  particular  afts  of  his  will,  thofe  unforefeen  occurrences, 
which  give  fuccefs  to  the  defigns  of  one  man,  and  render  thofe  of 
another  abortive  ?  If  you  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  you  will  lay  your- 
felf  open  to  all  the   Philofophers,  and  particufarly  to  the    Cartefians, 
who  will  maintain  that  the  conduft  which  you  afcribe  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  does  not  fuit  an  infinite  agent.     He  ought,  they  will  tell  you, 
to  eftablifh  a  few  general  laws,  and  by  that  means  to  produce  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  events,  without  having  recourfe  every  moment  to  ex- 
ceptions or  particular  afts,  which   muft  unavoidably  be  Miracles,  but 
yet  would  not  be  ftiled  miracles,  becaufe  they  would  be  fo  freqin  m  [>]. 
You  may  reply  to  them,  that  occurrences  favourable  to  thofe  rhac  are 
fortunate,  and  contrary  to  thofe  that  are  unfortunate,  are  natural  con* 
fequences  of  general  laws  :  but  this  will  not  be  eafily  believed.     You 
will  never  perfuade.me  that  chance  produces  what  I  am  going  to  men- 
Let  an  hundred   tickets  well  fealed,  be  placed  upon  a  table  :  let 

[/]  There  are  other  objc&ions  drawn  from  morality,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  words 
•f  Pontanus  quoted  below.  Sec  alfo  Reflexions  fur  le  bonbewr  tf  malbeur  dts  Lotteries, 
Cap.  VIII.  p.  92,  &fej. 

ten 
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ten  of  there  be  blank,  ten  others  marked  with  the  letter  A,  and 
upon  all  the  reft  let  fomc  fentence  be  written.  Then  let  two  men  be 
brought  in,  and  fay  to  one,  take  the  firft,  the  fifteenth,  the  twenty- 
firft,  the  thirty-feventh,  the  forty-fourth,  the  fixty-eighth,  the  eightieth, 
the  eighty-third,  the  nintieth,  and  the  ninty-ninth  tickets.  Say  to 
another,  take  the  third,  fixth,  thirteenth,  twenty-fifth,  fiftieth,  feventy- 
third,  eighty-eighth,  eighty-ninth,  ninety-fifth,  and  hundredth.  Now 
tell  me,  if  the  former  of  thefe  men  fhould  draw  out  the  ten  blank 
tickets,  and  the  other  the  ten  tickets  marked  A,  can  you  hope  to  make 
me  believe,  that,  this  is  done  in  confequence  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  communication  of  motion  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  yourfelf  that  thefe 
twenty  tickets  muft  have  been  placed  by  a  premeditated  defign  in  fuch 
a  certain  order,  that  the  one  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  firft  of- 

thefe  two  men,  and  the  other  into  thofe  of  the  fecond  ? -I  obferve 

like  wife,  that  ftating  the  cafe,  that  certain  Gamefters  had  always,  or 
almoft  always,  the  beft  cards  [»],  and  that  in  general,  certain  perfon9 
were  almoft  always  favoured  by  fortuitous  occurrences :  this  requires 
fomething  elfe  befides  the  natural  confequence  of  the  communication 
of  motion  ;  it  muft  arife  from  a  particular  diredtion  and  deftination  : 
and  I  fhould  chufe  rather  to  deny  this  diftindlion  of  good  and  ill  for- 
tune, with  fomc  learned  men,  than  to  explain'it  by  the  laws  of  nature 
only.  But  we  reafon  here  upon  the  hypothefis,  that  there  are  fortunate 
and  unfortunate  perfons. 

Cannot  we  have  recourfe  to  occafional  caufes,  I  mean  to  the  defires  • 
of  fome  created  Spirits  ?  The  Platonic  Philofophy  would  eafily  fuit 
with  fuch  an  explication  :  but  it  isoppofed  by  fcveral  ftrong  arguments,  . 
according  to  the  notion  which  Divinity  gives  us  of  the  Angelic  nature. 
That  informs  us,  that  fome  Angels  are  perfectly  good,  and  others  ex- 
tremely wicked,  both  of  them  endued  with  almoft  unlimited  knowledge 
and  power,  under  the  general  direction  of  G6d.  This  idea  is  not 
eafily  reconciled  with  the  particular,  train  of  lucky  or  unlucky  occur- 
rences. But  by  confining  ourfelves  within  mere  philofophical  hypo- 
thefes,  it  is  eafier  to  anfwer  objections,  if  we  fuppofe,  for  inftance, 
that  invifible  fpirits  [x]  are  more  different  from  each  other,  than  men 
are  from  oqe  another ;  that  there  is  a  great  fubordination  amongft  thefe 
Spirits  j  that  there  are  fome  which  are  fometimes  good,  and  fometimes 
bad,  fometimes  in  a  benevolent,  fometimes  in  a  malevolent  humour, 

[a]  Obferve  this  claufe  :  for  though  there  was  no  Providence,  but  only  an  eStifion  of 
good  and  evil  by  chance  in  the  Univcrfe,  it  would  happen  that  certain  men  would  be  in 
favourable  circumilances,  and  others  in  the  contrary. 

[x]  They  are  here  fo  called,  in  oppofuion  to  the  human  Soul,  which  is  a  fpirit  united 
to  a  vifible  body*. 

and 
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and  that  they  are  fantaftic,  inconftant,  jealous,  envious,  and  ccofe  each 
other ;  that  their  power  is  limited  in  certain  refpe&s,  and  that  if  they 
can  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  can  perform 
what  is  more  eafy.  Do  we  not  fee  country  women  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  Alphabet,  and  yet  know  a  thdufand  excellent  fecrets  for'  the 
cure  of  difcafes?  Could  Archimedes,  who  contrived  fuch  admirable 
machines,'  either  few  or  fpin  ?  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  For- 
tune without  the  dircdion  of  fome  intelligent  caufe ;  and  I  cannot  fuf* 
rficiently  admire,  that  a  learned  man  has  pretended  to  affirm,  that  For- 
tune  is  neither  God,  nor  Nature,  nor  Intelligence,  nor  Reafon,  but  a 
certain  natural  and  irrational  impulfe  \y  ].  "  Licet  difputatum  fit,  for- 
tunam  a  natural  prorfus  eflc  aliam  non  defuere  tamen  qui  afiererent,  etfi 
a  naturae  moribus  inftitutifque  longe  plurimum  fortuni  abhorreat,  fitque 
ipfa  inconftans  admodum  &  lubrica,  non  continua,  non  eadem  ubique, 
non  eorundem  femper  effe&rix,  non  fimiles  fibi  retinens  progreffiones, 
non  difcriminata  fervans  tempora,  denique  improvida  fit,  repentina,  inor- 
dinata,  temeracia, .qui  five  mores,  .five  impulfus,  neque  naturae  conveni- 
unt,  neque  rationi,  quarum  utriuique  propria  fit. conftantia,  maturitas, 
ordo,  menfura,  regula,  difcriminatio  item  rerum,  temporum,  effetuum  j 
non,  inquam,  defuere,  fortunam  qui  afierant  irrationalem  quandam  eflc 
naturam,  nee  aliud  ilkm  .denique  quam  naturae  impetum  quendam,  hoc 
eft,  ratione  carentem  agitationem  naturae  quandam,  in  iis  ipfis  videlicet, 
qr.ae  nee  rationi  fubjiciantur  naturae,  neque  hominum  eledionibtis  ac 
confiliis.  Impetum  itaque  .earn  efle  cenfent,  quod  fit  abfque  ratione, 
feraturque  fuqpte  tantum  agitatu  atque  impulfu,  quodque  ubi  impetus 
dominetur,  illic  xationi  nullus  omnino  relidus  fit  locus,  nulla  prorfus 
autoritas  aut  penfitatio  earum  quae  gerantur  rerum."  i.e.  "  Though  it 
be  difputed,  that  Fortune  is  wholly  different  from  nature,  yet  tome 
have  aflerted,  that  although  ihe  differs  very  widely  from  the  methods 
and  laws  of  nature,  is  extremely  inconftant,  fickle,  unfettled,  and  not 
the  fame  every  where,  nor  produdtive  of  the  fame  effects,  not  obferv- 
ing  the  fame  progrefiion  or  meafure  of  times ;  in  fhort,  is  improvident, 
fuaden,  disorderly,  rafh,  which#  whether  they  are  laws  or  impulfes, 
a,e  not  agreeable  either  to  nature  or  reafon,  the  .properties  of  both 
which. are  conftancy,  maturity,  order,  meafure,  rule,  and  diftinftion 
of  things,  times,  and  effects  ;  I  fay,  that  notwithfianding  thefe  things, 
fome  have  afierted  that  Fortune  is  a  certain  irrational  nature,  in  fhort, 
a  certain  impulfe  of  nature,  that  is,  a  certain  agitation  of  nature  void 
of  reafon,  in  thofe  things  efpecially  which  are  not  fubjedt  to  reafon,  or 
to  the  determination  of  the  human  will.  They  think  it  an  impulfe 
therefore,  becaufe  it  is  void  of  reafon,  and  always  carried  on  by  its  own 

[  j]  Jovian  Pontanu*  de  Ftrtund,  Lib.  I.  p.  129,  &  feq. 

power 
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power  and  weight,  and  becaufe  where  this  impulfe  governs  there  is  no 
room  nor  authority  left  for  rcafon,  nor  any  confideration  of  what  is 
doing  [*]."     The  reader,  perhaps,  will  fee   for  what  reafon  he  de* 
prives  God  and  nature  of  the  adts  of  Fortune;  and  therefore,  as  his" 
books  are  become  fo  rare,  I  (hall  here  infert  what  he  has  faid  upoiK 
that  fubjedt,  viz.  Fortunam  non  ejfe  Deum^  i.  e.  that  Fortune  is  not  God, . 
which  is  the  tide  of  one  of  his  Chapters:  Here  follows  the  Chapter 

itfelf. "  Quonwdo  enim  Deus  erit>  fi  hsec  tam  faepej  tam  inconfi-- 

derate,  tam  etiam  inique,  atque  ex  inopinato  extol  Ik  ignavos,*  locupletat 
immeritos,  vexat  atque  affiigit  infontes,  bonos  in  calamitatem  adducit 
ac  fervitutem,  pravos  ftatuit  in  folio,  liberat  a  periculo  perverfos,  mode-- 
ratos  &  honeftos  viros  laboribus,  periculis,  awumnis,  ao  miferiis  confi-  • 
cit  ?  Tyrannorum  hac  funt,  non  Dei,  cujus  eft  fumma  bonitas,  abfo- - 
liita  juftitia,  redtiffimum  judicium,  aquiffima  rerum  omnium  difpenfa-  - 
tio."  [a],  i.  er  "  For  how  can  that  be  God*  which  fo  frequently,  fo  * 
inconfiderately,  and  even  4a  unjaftly  and  fuddenly,  exalts  the  •  indolent' 
and  pitiful,  enriches  the  undeferving,  perfecutes  and  afflidts  the  inno- 
nocent,  reduces  the  good  to  fkvery  and  diftrefs,  raifes  the  wicked  to  a 
throne,  frees  the  vicious  from  danger,  and  overwhelms  modeft  and  • 
virtuous  men  with  labour^  pain,  grief,  and  mifciy  FThefe*are  the  adtions 
of  Tyrants,  not  of  God,  wno  is  a  Being  of  perfedt  and  infinite,  gqpdnefs,  , 
abfolute  juftice,  exadt judgment,  and  governs  all  things  in  a  moft'  equitable 
manner."     The  following  Chapter  is  entitled,  Fortunam  non  ej/e'natu- 
ram,  i.  e,  That  Fortune  is not  Nature  ->  it  contains  amongft  6ther  things,  , 
what  follows,., <c  N'aturam  quoque  non  efle  earn  haec  ipfa  liquido  fitis  ; 
docent,  quod  fortuna  ipfa.'.quidem  inconftahs  eft,  inordinatai  varia,  , 
repentina,  incerta.     Contra  verb,  quid  naturii  ipf&  ordinatius,  con- 
ftantius,  certius  ?  Cujus  is  eft  ordo,  ea  lex,  ac  regula,  ut  non  nili 
certis  conftitutifque  .e  .principiis,   fuo  tempore,  fuis  progreflionibus 
menfurifque,  tumuniverfa  proveniant,  turn  etiam  fingula  quarumcun- 
que  ipfa  rerum,  effedtionum*  operum,  author  eft3  &   caufe.     Pergit 
natura  ordiae  fuo,  graditur  fuispaflibus,  dilpenfat  adtibnes  fuas  cum 
temporibus,   viribus,   opibiifque  fuis  utitur  cum  menfuri  &  penfo,  . 
non  fluitat,  non  nutate  ftabilis  eft.  ia officio  fuo,.  fibique  femper  con- 
ftat"  [#].  i.  e. "  That  Fortune  is  not  nature,  is  fufficiently  evident 
from  hence,  that  Fortune  is  inconftant,  diforderly,  various,  fudden,  ♦  . 
and  uncertain.     On  the  .contrary,  what  is  more  conftant,  orderly,  , 
and  certain  than  Nature  ?  .Whofe  rules,  and  laws  are  fuch,  that  not 
only  all  things  are  produced,  at  certain  feafons  from:  certain  principles 
in  their  proper  progreffions^and  meafures,  but  even  every  particular  t 
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Jovian  Pontanus  de  Fortune,  I,ib.  1.  p.  150*  151.    . 
Idem  ibid.    . 
[b]  Idem  ibid.  i 
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thing  with'  ita  cffe&s,  of  which  fhc  is  the  author  and  caufe.  Nature 
goes  on  in  her  own  order,  purfues  her  own  courfe,  diipenfes  frer  a&s 
in  their  proper  feafons,  makes  ufe  of  her  powers  and  riches  with  due 
weight  and  meafure ;  {he  does  not  fluctuate  or  waver*  but  is  ftcady  £a 
her  office,  and  always  confident  with  herfelf "  [c]. 

VII.  My  laft  Reflection  is,  that  men  are  too  licentious  in  their 
murmurs  sgainft  Fortune :  for  they  frequently  impute  to  her  what 
they  ought  to  impute  to  their  own  imprudence.  Homer  was  not 
ignorant  of  this ;  for  he  introduces  his  Gods  complaining  of  this 
injuftice  in  mankind.  Read  the  following  paflage  in  Auhjs  Qellius* 
[J]  "  Propterea  negat  (Chryfippus)  oportere  ferri  audirique  homines 
suit  nequam  aut  ignavos  &  nocentes  &  audaces ;  qui  cum  in  culpa  & 
in  .maleficio  revidti  funt,  perfugiunt  ad  fati  neceffitatenx,  tanquam  ia 
aliquod  Afylum ;  &  quae  pefieme  fecerunt,  ea  non  fuae.  temefitati 
fed  fato  efle  attribuenda  dicunt.  Primus  autem  Homerus  fapieatifi*- 
mus  &  antiquiffimus  poetarum  dixit  in  hijfcae  verfihus.; 

Q-rrrot  oior  <Ti  rv  Cporoi  aitiowtas. 

e£    WfJLiW    yttf  fO.fi  JW*'    ippU&t.   otf/i    ft'  AVTft 

SpJJtf-ir  AT&ficUjni'ip  vrip  jiofov  &ky\  t%wtir  [*}. 

i.  e.  i€  Chryfippus  therefore  affirms,  that  the  bad  or  indolent* 
ought  not  to  be  borne  with,  or  heard ;  whoj  when  they  are  detefted 
in  any  evil  adtion,  recur  to  the  necejpty  of/ate*  as  it  were  to  afanftu- 
ary,  and  pretend  that  the  horrible  deeds  wliich  they  have  committed, 
ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to  their  own  vicious  conduit,  but  to  fate* 
Homer,  the  wifeft  and  moft  ancient  of  all  Poets,  iirft  remarked  this, 
in  the  following  verfes  : 

11  Perverfe  mankind,  whofe  wills  created  free, 

Charge  all  their  woes  on  abfolute  decree  : 

All  to  the  dooming  Gods  their  guilt  tranflate, 

And  follies  are  mifcalled  the  crimes  of  fate." Pope. 

La  Fontaine  has  elegantly  defcribed  this  injurious  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  his  Refleftions,  and  fome  others  may  be  found  in  a  work 

[<•]  Girolamo  Garimberto,  who  Kvcd  in  the  fixteenth  century,  wrote  a  treatife  in  Ita- 
lian, dclla  Fortuna^  in  which  he  maintains,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  firft  book,  "  Che 
la  Fort  una  e  un  impeto  naturale  privo  di  ragione  negli  huomini"  i.  e.  "  That  Fortune  is  a 
natural  impulfs  void  of  reafon :"  and  In  the  following  chapter,  "  That  the  fortunate  man 
is  one  who  is  pulhed  on  by  a  certain  natural  inftinft  towards  an  effefi  which  he  does  not 
forefce,  and  without  any  foundation  in  reafon. 

[d]  Lib.  VI.  cap.  22. 

[e]  Odyff.  Lib.  I.  v.  3a. 
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^which  I  have  before  quoted  [/].  But  may  it  hdt  be  pretended,  that 
upon  leveral  occafions,  a  perfon  unhappy  through  his  own  fault,  has 
no  lefs  right  to  complain  of  Fortune,  than  an  unhappy  man,  who 
has  done  nis  duty  ?  May  it  not  be  faid,  that  this  power*  which  is 
called  Fortune,  caufes  mifery  two  ways  ?  She  fometimes  allows  a  man 
to  make  ufe  of  all  the  means  which  prudence  can  fuggeft,  and  yet 
deprives  him  of  the  good  fuccefs  which  he  might  have  expeded. 
She  takes  jdeafure  in  this,  to  {hew  her  fuperiority,  and  the  infuffi- 
ciency  of  our  reafbn  and  of  human  wifdom.  Sometimes  flic  likewife 
precipitates  men  into  mifery,  by  preventing  them  from  employing 
the  means  which  might  preferve  them ;  fhe  difturbs  their  judgment, 
and  forces  them  to  commit  irreparable  errors.  It  was  thus  probably 
that  (he  irrecoverably  ruined  the  affairs  of  Pompey.  She  declared 
for  Julius  Caefar,  and  procured  him  his  trinmphs,  by  permitting  him 
to  aft  according  to  the  utmoft  fkill  of  the  moft  accomplished  Gene- 
ral, and  eclipfed  in  Pompey's  mind  all  the  eminent  qualities  of  which 
he  was  matter  before.  For  they  never  appeared  at  the  battle  of 
Pharialia :  Pompey  there  feemed  a  very  weak  man,  and  a  mod  un- 
ikilful  GeneraL  Was  not  this  eclipfe  fupernatural  ?  Was  it  not  the 
a£t  of  fome  fuperior  power,  who  intended  to  raife  Caefar  upon  the 
ruins  of  his  Competitor  ?  Velleius  Paterculus  fays,  that  when  the 
Fates  have  determined  to  ruin  a  man,  they  deprive  him  of  prudence, 
u  Sed  profedko  quando  inelu&abilis  fatorum  vis  cujufcunque  fortu*- 
nam  mutare  conftituit,  confilia  corrumpit  [g].  .  ,  .  ♦  .  .  Sed  prae- 
valebant  jam  fata  coniiliis,  omnemque  animi  ejus  [b]  aciem  praeftrin- 
xtfrant.  Quippe  ita  fe  res  habet,  ut  plerumque  fortunam  mutaturus 
Deus,  confilia  corrumpat,  efficiatque,  quod  miferrimum  eft,  ut  quod 
accidit,  id  etiam  merito  accidifle  videatur,  &  cafus  in  cnlpam  tran- 
feat."  [/]  i.  e.  "  But  it  is  certain,  that  whenever  the  irrefiftable 
power  of  the  Fates  is  determined  to  change  the  fortune  of  any  man, 

it  corrupts  his  counfels But  the   Fates   prevailed  over  his 

counfels,  and  blinded  the  eye  of  his  judgment.  For  this  is  the  cafe* 
that  when  God  defigns  to  change  the  fortune  of  men,  he  commonly 
corrupts  their  counfels,  and  what  is  the  moft  miferable  cirtumftance 
of  all  others,  he  fo  brings  it  about,  that  what  happens  fhall  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  out  defervedly,  and  that  chance  lhall  be  turned 
into  guilt."  The  opinion  of  this  grave  Hiftorian  was  common 
amongft  the  Pagans,  and  we  may  fay  every  day  proverbially,  Quos 

[f]  Reflexions  fur  cc  que  Ton  apclle  Bonheur  &  Malheur  en  matiere  4u  Lotteries. 
Chap.  VII.  p.  79.     See  alio  Regnicr,  Sat.  XIV.  p.  13. 

[g]  Lib.  II.  cap.  57. 
[/>]  That  is  to  fay,  of  Quintilius  Sarus* 
[;]  Idem,  ibid.  cap.  118. 
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Jupiter  mltperdtrc  dementdr,  i.  e:  Jttyiter^ 
to  dcjft'M*     A  certain  wrfteF'beuiig  to*  prove/ tha tit  is  pbffible  for  two 
^hprf  to  ii^vQ  the  feme  tliou^t  ^htttirb&rrowirtg  fabm  *ach  ^ot  her, 
c^V  H^J^^^  heand  th<* 

lume  of  VcliVius  PetercnlaV^^'ks  #eli /aiUh&'tatter,  *  That 
when  God  determines  to  cliaftffc  Princes,  We'  fiHft  begins  to  He^prive 
$iein  of  part  of  their  fenfcs,:;and  makes  them  fly  the  advice  and"  con* 
yerfation  of  the  wife/'  Let  lis  quote  an  excellent  pffage  frota  Ammi- 
anus  Marccilinus,  "  Ut  folent  m&nii^ 

liominum  jfc  obtundi,  his  illecebris  ad'Wdioruiri  ex^ftati&rrcm  <ef ec-^- 
jigsi  egrefTulque  Antiochi^  rramirie  lasiro  dthftanta*,  prorfiis  ireteridebat 
de  ftimo,  ut  proverbium  loquitur  vetus,  adfhmmam.^fifti.  c  "  'A* 
$e  f$$%  of  men  are  ufually  obfc^eid^ancWfepified  when  the  Fates  lay 
.    Jppjd'p^jb^mi  being  allured  bjr  thiefe  tepnptatibns.  ttf  the  cxpedatibtt  of 
greater .tjynjjs,  apd  lea vinjg  Antiocb  Under  the-coridu&.of'ifn  e'vii^refthis, 
nq  pafjTefC  according  to  thft  bid  proverb,  out'  of  the  fbokte  into  the 
fire.*'  ,  And  a  little  aft^'Jfoakiiig  of  Nemefis,  hfc  fays,  that  (he  ttfrns 
the  defigns  of  m$n  ou.t  of  their  proper  courfe  and  aim.     <c  Haec  ut 
regina  caujaruro  &  arbltra  rerum  ac  difceptatrix,  urnam  fortium  tempefat, 
accidentium  vices  alternahs;  voluntatutriqtie  noftrarum  exorfa  interdum 
alio,  quam  quo  cohtehdebant,;exitu  terminansi  multiplices  adt»s  per* 
mutando  convolvit."  i.  e.  She  is  the  Sovereign  of  caufes,  and  arbiter 
and  difpofer  of  thmgs, .  dire&s  the  lots,  and   varies  accidents,  and  by 
turning  the  purpofes  of  our  wilh  fometimes  from  the  point  to  which 
they  were  directed,  blends  and  confounds  things  together."  She  docs  not 
always  do  this  by  means  of  error,  but  fometimes  employs  mere  ignorance. 
I  mean  by  error,  the  falfe  judgment  which  our  mind  makes  of  things, 
by  comparing  them  together,  and  chlifing  the  worft ;  and  I  mean  by 
ignorance,  the  fituation  we  are  in,  when  the  neceffary  ideas  do  not  offer 
themfelves  to  our  imagination.     Now,  whether  we  take  the  wrong 
fide,  by  rejeding  the  proper  means  a&ually  prefent  to  our  mind,  or  by 
the  abfencc  of  the  ideas  which  fhould  prefent  thofe  means  to  us,  we 
pafs  for  imprudent :  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  former  cafe,  the  im- 
prudence is  more  voluntary,  and  confequently  more  to  be  condemned, 
than  in   the  latter.     Several   Philofophers  maintain  that  pure  omijjion  is 
never  voluntary.     Who   would  venture  to  afiert  that  we  are  mafters 
of  our  memory  j  and  that  it  is  a  moral  fault  not  to  remember  certain 
things,   as  often  as  we  have  occafion  to  think  of  them,  in   order  to  re- 
gulate ourfdves  in  our  deliberations?  Thofe. that  acknowledge  the  Em- 
pire of  Fortue,  would  be  unrcafonable,  I  think,  if  they  fhould  fuppofe 

[k]  Ogier,  Apologie  pour  Balzac,  p.  34. 
I'.'j  Lib.XIV.cap.n. 
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&6  does  hot  ifluence  our  omiflions  or  forgctf u.lncfs :  fort  on  the  con- 
trary, kisby  this  that  flic  rooft  frequently  pccafioas,  our  ill  /ftgccefs. 
She  «move*  the  ideas  that  would  naturally  present  thcmfeltfes,  and 
prevent  us  from  running  imp  errors,  ..  How  often  has  it  fyajipefied  that  a 
maff  of  judgment  has  done  Jiimfelf  great  prejudice  by  the  ahfwers 
triiiobhe  has  given  to  feveral  queftions  propofed  to  him  ?  All  thole  to 
whom  he  gives  an  account  of  the  queftions,  a(k  hirr>,  why  did' not  yob 
anfwer  in  fuch  a  fnanner?  He  prefemly  perceives  that  he  ought  to  have 
dooe  it,  *  he  owns  it,  is  furprized  he  did not  think  of  its  he  would  fwear 
that  upon  any  other  ocoafion  that  idea  would  have  come  into  his  head, 
as  itv  appears  to  him  fo. natural,  iq,pafjr,r!and  agreeable  to  common  fenfe. 
However,  he  is  convinced  that  be  ney^er  in  the  leaft  thought  6f  it4,  arid 
that  it  never  once  offeu^4  hfeif  to  himi  even  in  a  confuted  manner.  Why 
would  yourpot  haw  i^*  bcl^ve  that  his  ill  fortune  influenced  his  me- 
mory «nd  purj^fciy  obljbured  it?  Divines  do  not  detiy  t4iSt  Prdvldencfe 
fometime9?r^ndtrs  «en  blind  both  with  regard  to  omiffions  and  aSukl 
judgment*  'Plutarch  would  allow  them  this  do&rinc:  for  he  recom* 
mends  it  very  ftrongly  to  thofe  that  read  the  Poets,  to  correct  all  thofe 
paffages  in*  which  it  is  intimated  that  the  Gods  deceive  and  urge  us  to 
evil.  This  is  what  ho  ohferves,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  thofe  verfes 
of  Euripides^m]*  which  Mr.  Amyot  has  thus  tranflated: 
.........       *>      . 

"  Les  Dieux  puiflans  trop  plus  que  nous  ne  fommes, 
•  Vont  abufant  nous  autres  pauvres  homines 
Par  plufieurs  tours  de  rufe  trompercfle." 

that  js,  c<  the  Gbds  who  are;  much,  more  powerful  thin  we>  im- 
pofe  upon  os  poor  mortals-  by  many  kinds  of  fraud."  Plutarch  is  fo 
far  from  owning  that  a  Divine  Power  is  the  caufe  of  our  chufing 
wrong,  when  we  know  the  right,  that  he  would  have  us  aiciibe  this 
to  brutal  paffion, 

A/  to*  t*P  irfn  J#7or,  4t0p*yoK  juftor, 
QrftSfu  ji%t  our  *'  «Ao>or,  *'  o<*rp©r,  ##JW*  rt  CtkTttf'vTO  r*  XHfir**i  *Z  *xp*07et< 

x<  Evil  alas !  defcends  from  heav'n  on  mortals, 

Who  fee  what's  good,  though  not  allowed  to  chufe  it." 

Xp*Mtdw  nfjuii;  xenons  irifc/KOTi*. 

Euripides  apud  Plutarchu 
[«]  Idem,  ibid. 
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"  Nay,  but  this  cvi\  is  not; from  heavea*  bat  brutal  and  wrctcho^ 
that  a  man  who>rknows4?etter  ibould  ha  hurried  by  intempefaace?  and 
luxury  tet^iyhat  ris^wofTe.1'  But  however,  foU<k  thefe  rtfaftions^tf 
Plutarch  may  be  in  feme  reipe£te,  we  muft  al^ay^r^memJKJrifeftt^* 
Divinity  and  the  common  language  of  all  Ghriftjans^fe^unded  m  iuany 
pafiages  of  Scripture,  lay  it  down  as  a  very  certain  principle,,  that  tfeft- 
blindnefs  of  man,,  his  raflyiefs, .  folly,  and  cowardice,  are  frequently 
the  occafion  why  he  is  punifhed  by  a  particular  Providence;  $nd  that 
his  prudence, .  his  proper  anfwer  to  queftionSj  bis  refoktfkm  &d  under-* 
/landing,  are  favours  inspired  by.  Providence,  which  would  Ave  him  or. 
make  him  profperous.  The  Pagans  were  acquainted  with  this  Doc- 
trine ;  for  we  find  that  Manlius  declared  to  the  Citizens  of  Rome,  that 
if  the  Gods  would  prevent-his  ruin,  they  would  do  it,  not  by  descend- 
ing upon  earth,  but  by  infpiring  good  refolutions  into  the  Romans,  as 
they  had.infpired  him  with  .that  valour  and  courage  which  had  preferved  - 
the  Commonwealth.  "  Bene  facitis  quod  abominamini ;  Dii  prohibebunt 
h#c:  Ted  nunquam  propter  me  de  caelo  defcendent:  vobis  dent  men— 
tem  oportet,  ut  prohibeatis :  ficut  mihi  dederunt  armato  togatoque,  ut 
vos  a  barbarishoftibus,  a  fuperbis  xlefendcrem  civibus"  [o]*t  i.  e.  <c  You 
do  well,  to  avert  the  omen;  the  Gods  will  prevent  thefe  things :  but 
they  will  never  come  down  from  heaven  for  my  fake  :  they  muft  give 
you  a  difpofition  to  prevent  them,  as  they  gave  me  refolution  both  in 
war  and  peace,  to  defend  you  from  barbarbarian  enemies  and  haughty 
Citizens." 

I  (hall  not  conclude  without  remarking,,  that  if,  on  one  hand,  we 
call  that  misfortune,  which  is  fometimes  the  effedt  of  imprudence* 
we  give  the  title  of  good  fortune,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what 
fometimes  is  the  effett  of  prudence.  We  have  feen  fome  perfons 
guilty  of  fo  rafli  a  condudt,  that  we  could  not  doubt  of  its  being 
attended  with  fome  fevere  mortification :  they  have  attacked  and 
abufed  all  the  world  j  and  if  the  firft  encounter  fliewed  them  to  be 
men  of  wrong  heads,  the  following  was  only  a  feries  of  rafli  aftions 
and  irregular  and  furious  fallies.  According  to  all  rules,  fuch  perfons 
muft  have  been  cruflied  with  difgrace :  and  yet  we  have  feen  them 
triumph,  or  at  leaft  retire  from  the  battle  without  any  mark  of  infamy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  artifice  and  fubtle  policy  had  no  more  fliare  in 
thefe  good  fuccefles  than  Fortune.  Thefe  pretended  rafli  men  had  long 
before  taken  their  precautions  with  great  prudence;  they  had  made 
themfelves  neceffary  to  perfons  who  were  capable  of  refcuing  them 
from  every  preflure.  They  had  found  the  fecret  of  being  ufeful  to 
them  with  regard  either  to  their  private  pleafures  or  their  ambition. 

[o]  Livy,  Lib,  VI. 
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The  circumftances-of  time  were  farourable  to  thftm ?  the  bnfiftefs  of 
being  perhaps  Dire&or  of  Spies,'  or  fame  other  private  employment, 
was  of  wonderful  ufe.  They  wfcire  affured  therefore  of  fuccefs  iathcir 
DWcafonable*  fcoritefts,  ind  corifequently  did  riot  a&  rafhly. 

Cardinal  Richliea,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  woutti  not  allow  of 
any  other  caufe  of  ill  faccefs  but  imprudence.  Auberi  informs  us  of 
this  particular.  He  tells  us  "  that  Cardinal  Richlieu  and  Count  Ali- 
*arez,  Prime  Minifters,  the  former  of  France^  and  the  latterof  Spain, 
were  rivals  and  Antagonifts  [p\i  that  their  authority  had  almfcft  the 
feme  duration  5 .  that  they  were  compared  to  two  Stars  of  the  firft,  or 
at  leaft  of  the  Second  magnitude,  which  drew  towards;  themftlves  the 
attention,  efteem,  and  admiration  of  all  Chriftendom.  That  the  Car- 
dinal was  the  firft  eclipfed  by  a  natural  death  on  thfe  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber 1642,  andhhat  the  other  did  hot  enjoy  his  authority  s&ove  five  or 
fix  w<;eks  after,  being  difgraced  on  the  feveriteenth  of  January  1643. 
The  motive  or  pretence  of  his  difgrace,  was  the  ill  fortune  which  at- 
tended all  his  undertakings.  This  was  in  efledt  accufihg  him  of  im- 
prudence. In  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Richlieu,  imprudent  and  un- 
fortunate were  the  fame  [j].  Thus  he  readily  put  in  practice  one  of 
his  own  mod  conftant  maxims,  which  was,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  "  that 
in  affairs  of  State,  one  can  never  take  too  many  precautions,  nor  fcek 
out  for  too  much  fecurity  5  that  it  is  neceffary,  if  poffible,  to  have  two 
firings  to  one's  boW :  that  to  fucceed  well,  a  Statefman  ought  not  to 
take  his  meafures  too  exa&ly,  but  in  order  to  do  a  great  deal,  to  ufe 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  do  more.  That  in  fhort,  in  all  great  affairs, 
if  he  does  not  take  fuch  meafures  as  may  appear  too  large,  they  will 
be  found  in  eflfedt  too  ftiort"  [r].  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Cardinal  did  not  fometimes  acknowledge  upon  occafion  of'unfuccefsful 
enterprizes,  that  he  had  notwithftanding  taken  all  the  meafures  which 
Prudence  could  fuggeft  to  him.  If  he  thought  himfclf  guilty  there- 
fore of  fome  imprudence  at  thofe  times,  he  gave  more  extent  to  the 
idea  of  Prudence  than  he  fhould  have  done :  for  if  he  believed  that 
thofe  who  truft  a  man  that  deceives  them,  are  not  prudent,  he  fup- 
pofed  that  Prudence  includes  the  certainty  of  events  which  depend  :• 
upon  free-will.     Now  this  is   a  miftake.     There    are -fome    perfons 

[p]  Auberi  Hiftoiredu  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Liv.  I,  p.  ioo.' 

[q]  This  is  very  different  from  the  fentiments  of  the  above-cited  Garimberto ;  who 
maintains  in  the  eighteenth  Chapter  of  his  book  Mia  fortuna,  that  we  ought  not  to 
call  him  fortunate  who  a£ls  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  :  and  in  the  nineteenth 
Chapter,  that  a  man  is  not  fortunate  bjr  art,  or  prudence,  or  the  favour  of  God,  but  by 
a  natural  impetuofity  excited  in  the  Soul :  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  Chapters  of  the 
fourth  book,  that  fortune  favours  the  bold,  and  is  the  friend  of  the  prcfu.nptuous,  and 
often  of  the  rafh. 

[r]  See  Auberi  HifWire  du  Cardinal  de  Richlieu>  Liv,  vii.  Chap.  4.  p.  383. 

who 
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yf ho  have*  been  founjl  faitfifal  u^many  fuccefllve;  iriftancess  and  in  fach 
a>»ipann^that  wcmay  tfuft-theii)  in 'affays  6F  t^e  laft  importance, 
without  the  leaft  imputation  of  imprudence;  yet  they  afterwards  ac- 
quit jhjerofeil\^yer)^  and  begip  to  fcetray/U?, ^flti  render  our  affairs 
aboryve.  ;It4would  be  requiring  more icnpwledge  of  a  Prime  Miniflcr 
than' human  natijre  is  capable  o&  to  pretend  he  reHed  rdflhly  on  that 
man  $  that  it  was  through  misfortune,  but  not  through  his  fault  that 
the  enterprize  mifcarricd,  fince  he  mufthave  been  acquainted  with  the 
inward  change  of  that  perfon.  The  Reader  fees,  therefore,  that  a  great 
many  equivocations  and  difpute6  about  words  may  enter  into  this  ques- 
tion. The  mifcarriage  of  an  enterprise  is  always  attendee!  with  fome 
defe<fl  of  knowledge-  If  you  give  the  name  of  imprudence  to  that 
defedl,  and  would  reafon  confequentially  from  that  definition,  you  may 
maintain  Cardinal  Richlieu's  thefis  fully  and  without  referve  :  'butyour 
definition  would  be  falfe ;  and  at  "the* bottom  you  would  agree  with 
.  your  adverfary  [/]. 

[/]  The  curious  Reader  may  fee  a  great  deal  more  upon  thw  Subjed,  if  he  pleafes, 
under  the  Articles,  Antoniano,  Ahab,  .Alvarez  de  Luna,  Apafi,  Dominic  Baudius,  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  Charles  V.  Epi&etus,  Lucretius,  Mahomet  II.  Nicholas  Pcrrot,  and  Ruffi, 
in  the  General  Dictionary  ;  in  Mr.  Cowley's  ode  upon  Deftiny  ;  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Montaine's  Eflays,  and  Boole  II.  Chap.  29.  of  tAithizvcVsiPcStical  Difcourjes. 

The  ENP  of  the  Jtefledtions  upon  Fortune  and  Prudence. 

•-  '...■  .»       j,» 

An  Account  of  the4  State  of  Eiirbpe,  at  die  time  when 
Castruccio  Castracani  flouriflied. 

THE  two  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  were  in  the 
height  of  their  emulation  about  the  year  1320,  which  was  near 
the  time  that  Caftruccio  was  in  his  profperity  $  and  the  affairs  of  Europe 
were  circumftanced  in  this  manner. 

The  Popes  (driven  from  Rome  by  the  violence  of  the  Emperors  of 
the  Weft)  had  transferred  the  Pontifical  Chair  to  Avignon  in  France. 
In  the  year  1320,  it  was  filled  by  John  XXII.  who  by  the  precipitate 
counfels  of  other  people,  had  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Lewis,  of 
the  Houie  of  Bavaria,  and  been  too  bufy  with  his  fulminations  againft 
five  other  Italian  Princes,  whom  he  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
entered  into  a  confederacy  agaircft  him  :  their  names  were  Caftruccio, 
Sovereign  of  Lucca;  della  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona  -,  the  Marquis  d'Efte, 
Lord  of  Ferrara.;  Vifconti,  and  Gonzaga,  the  former  Sovereign  of 
Milan,  and  the  latter  of  Mantua  ^  which  excited  great  commotions  in 
Italy, 

The 
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The  Empire  of  the  Eaft  was  at  that  tim?  diftradled  by  the  ambition 
of  the  Palaeologi  and  others;  whil ft  in  the  mean 'time  the  Sultan  Archan, 
Soil  of  Ottoman,  ftripped  the  Greeks  of  Lycaonia,  Phrygii,  and  all  the 
coaft  of  the  Jlellefpont.  "     J  ■  ■    ;    ' 

1  he  Empire  of  the  Weft  was  then  in  difpute ;  betwixt  FWcfcfitf  of 
Auftria  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom'  Machikvel,..  tither  by  miftake  or 
inadvertency*  has  called  Frederic.  But  Lewis,  after 'long  and  bloody 
wars,,  overcame  his  Competitor,  and  made  feveral  voyages  into  Italy  to 
invkjorateand refafocee CaiVruccfo.  and  the  Ghibclines. 

France  w^s'  governed; by  Philip 'tbe  !dng9  who,  at  the  Solicitation'  of 
Pope  John,  marched  iri  ariiiy  into  Italy*  tb- the  relief  of  theiGtielfs;  * 
which  army  was  commanded  by  Philip  deiValdis,  afterwards  King  of 
France.     But  this  expedition  did  not  anfwer  expectation  :  for  either  the 
Ghibdines   di (pel led  the  ftorm>  with  which   thofe  preparations  had 
threatened  Lombardy,  by  bribes;  or  the  French  forces  were  recalled 
upon  tome  fecret  apprehenfiori  of  a  new  war  with  the  EnglHh;  or  with 
a  defign  to  make  another  Expedition  into  the  Holy  Land. 
-    Spain  was  divided  into  five  Kingdoms;  each  of  which  had  its  own 
King :  four  of  them  were  Chrtftians,  and  one  a  Mahometan. 
.    Navarre  had  the  fame  King  with  France.     Philip  t be.  long,  found  a 
way  to  extend  iKfc.Salique  Law  into  that  country,,  and. defeat  his  niece 
Jane  of   France, .  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin, ,  of.  both  Kingdoms*  at  ~ 
pnee..  * 

Alphonfo  XL  as  Mariana  calls  him  (or  XJL  according  to  Garibay)  ' 
at  that  time  was  King  of  Caftile;  but  his  minority  transferred  the  con* 
dudt.of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Infanti,  Don  Pedro*  and  Don 
John;  fo  that  the  Kingdom  was  expofed  by  the  jealoufy  and  'divifions 
betwixt  thofe  two  Regents,  to  fuch  diforders  as  ufually  attend  the  mino- 
rity of  Princes.  At  laft,  however,  they:were,both  killed  in  the  year 
1320,  in  a  battle  with  the  Moors,  which  they  loft -by  their  raflmeft* 
umicr  the  walls  of  Granada. 

An  agon  was -governed  by  James  the  fecond  of  that  name.  He  was 
brother  to  Frederic,  who  reigned  in  Sicily,  to  the  prejudice  of  Robert,  > 
a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Anjou.  This  Robert,  who  was  King  of 
Naples,,  fided  with  the  Guelfs,  and  entered  into  feveral  confederacies  with 
the  Florentines  againft  Caftruccio.  James,  King  of  Arragon,  defigning 
to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  Italy,  and  judging  that  the  conquefts  which  he 
meditated  upon  the  Ifles  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia,  would  depend  much 
upon  the  concord  of  his  fubjedts  at  home,  caufed  a  general  affembly  of 
the  States  to  be  held  in  the  year  1320,  in  which  an  Union  was  concluded 
betvfrixt  the  Kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  and  the  Principality 
of  Catalonia. 
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Caftruccio  Caftracani   of    Lucca, 

Written  by  NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL,  and  infcribed  to  his  pan- 
ticular  friends  Zanobi  Buondeimonti,  and  Luibi  Alamanni.  , 

IT  fcems  very  flcange>  nay  dearcft  friends,  when  we  confider  thfc 
;  thing  maturely,  that  aim  oft.  ail,  or  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  have  performed  the  moft  heroic  addons,  and  fhone  with  the  greateft 
luftre  in  their  paflage  through  the  world,  have  either  been  born  of  very 
meaft  and  obfeure  parents,  or  fuch  as  have,  been  remarkably  perfecuted 
by  Por&ine :  fomeof  them  having  been  expofed  to,  wild  beafts  in  their 
infancy,  and  others  ft  aihamed  of  their  nativity*  that  they  have  pre- 
tended to  be;the  Sons  of  Jupiter*  or  ftme  other  Deity  i  of  which  it  is 
ne^diefty  and  perhaps  would  be  invididus,  to  ifecite  inftances,  as  many 
wftt  naturally  occur  to  every  one's  memory.  <  But  it  feeras  by  this,  as 
if  Kortunc  had  a  mind  to  (hew  the  World,  that  it  is  {he  alone,  and  not 
Prudence,  that  rrtakas  men  great,  by  exerting- her  power,  at  a  time  when 
Prudence  cannot  pebbly  be  faid  to  have  any  {hare  ia  it  [a).  . 
*  Caftifaecio  Caftracani  of  Lucca  tfien  was  one  of  tho&j  \vho,  conii- 
derihg  the  place*  wherb  he  was  bora,  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
jJerformtd  vtry  greAt  and  excraordteary  things:  foirbe  was  neither  more 
happy  ^nor  eminent  in  hit  birth,  than  many  other  Herpesy  as  I  (hall  (hetf 
in  the  Hiftory  of  his  life,  which  1  intend  to  write  $  .  as :I  think  there  ar£ 
many  in&ances'  in  it  borii  of  great  courage  arid  virtue^  and  of  good,  for- 
tune, which  highly  dttetvt  to  be  made  public:  and  upon  that  account^ 

[<*]  See  the  Reflexions  upon  Fortune  and  Prudence  prefixed  to  thfa  piece. 
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IliaveUken  the  freedom  of  add reffipg,  it  to  you,  as  perfons  that  take 
mQfc  delight  in  virtuous  adions,  >  than  any  others  that  I  know. 

■  The  Caftracani  were  reckoned  amongft  the  Nobility  of  Lucca;  though 
iAdced  (according  to  the  courfe  of  all  worldly  things)  that  family  is  now. 
cx(in&     T^he  lart  male  of  it  was  one  Antonio^  who  devoting  ,himfel£ 
to  a  religious  life,  became  Canon  of  St.  Michael's  in  Lucca,  and  out  of 
refpedt  was  called- MefTer'  Antonio.     He  h^d  no  relations  left  hot  one.: 
Sifter,  who  had  been  married  to  Buonaceorfo  Cenami;  hut  her  hufband 
dying,  and  ihe  being  left  a  widow,  bad  returned  to  live  with  her  bro- 
ther, with  a  refolution  not.  to  marry  again,     MefTer9  Antonio  had  a 
vineyard  at  the  back  of  his  houfe,  which  was  furrounded  by  feveral  of 
his  neighbour's  gardens  in  fuefe  a  manner,  that*one  might  get  into  it  on 
any  fide  without  much  difficulty.  It  happened  one  morning  a  little  after  .- 
fun-rife,  that  Madam  Dianora  (for  that  w$s  the  Sifter's  name). going  jo  . 
gather  .fome  fruit  in  the  vineyard,  perceived  a  ruftling  under  the  leaves 
of  .one  of  „  the  vines,  and  looking  more,  attentively,  that  ways  at  laft_ 
thought  ihe  heard  a  fort  of  a  cry*.     Upon  which,  runnkg  as  faft  as  (he* 
could  to  the  place,  (he  difcovered  the  hands  and  face  of  a  new-born  in- 
fant almoft  covered  ewer  with  leaves,  which  feemed  to  cry  putfaf  helpv 
and  though  .fhQ  was  furprized  .ai^fi  frighted  at  fo  unufuala  fgedacle,  flje  . 
took  it  up  tenderly  in  her  arms,  and  carried  it  into  the  houfe;  and  aft&r  /he  . 
had  wafhed  it,  and  wrapped  it  in  clean  linen,  fhe  prefented  it  to  her 
Brother  at  his  return  from  his  devotions*     Antonio,  being  informed  o£ 
-  thefe  circumftaaces,  ancLfeeing  the  child,*  was  no*  lefs>aft&m£bcd  and 
moved  with  corapafllon  than  his.  Sifter  had  been*  and  coniidering  with- 
themfelves  what  was  beftyto  be  done  upon  fuch  anvoccafion,  they  de-t 
termined  at  laft  to  adopt  it*,  as  he  was  4n  Ecclefiaftic^and.  fhe  had  no* 
children:  for  which  pur  pole,  having,  taken  a  nurfe  into  the  houfe,  they? 
hadjt  baptized  by  thename  of  JCaftruccio  (after  their , Fatherland  edu-r 
cated  it  wilh  as  much  tendernefs  -as  if  it: had  been  their  own -Son.  . 

In  the  mean  time,  Caftmccio  became  mare  and  more  graceful  in  his? 
perform  every /day  as  he  grew -up,  (hewing  a  poignancy  of  genius,:  and 
quicknefs,of  apprehenfion,.  much  beyond  his -years,  in  learning  any 
thing. that  Antonio  thought  fit  to  teach  him:  fo  that  the  good.  man. 
defigning  to  make  him  a  Prieft,.and  to  refign  /his  Canonry  and.  other, 
preferments  to  him  at. a  ^proper  time,  gave  .him  fuch  an  education,  as 
was  moft  fuitable  for. one  that  was  intended  for  that  pfofeflion.     But 
when  Gaftrucciov  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  to  {hew  but 
little  relifh  for  a  fpiritual  life,  and  laying. afide  the  .awe  he  had  till  then, 
ilood  in  of  his  benefa&ors,  he  threw,  a  way  his  godly  books,  and  difco- 
vered a  greater  inclination  to  arms,  .which  be  would  often,  handle  with 
great  pleafure,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity;  .delighting,  himfelf 
likewife  in  running,  leaping,  wreftling,  and  fuch  like  exercifes,  in  all 

which 
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which  he  ifheWed  a  degree  of  courage,  dexterity,  and  bodily  ftrength>  far 
fupferfor  to  all  dther  boys  of  his  age.  As  to  reading,  he  did  not  trouble 
himfelf  much  about  it,  except  now  and  then,  when  he  met  with  a  book 
that  treated  either  of  war,  orthe  exploits  of  fome  great  and  eminent 
man  J  all  which  things  gave  Meffer'  Antonio  much  uneafiriefs. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  Gentleman  in  Lucca,  called  Francifco  Gui- 
iligt,  who  for  excelled  all  the  reft  of  his  fellow  Citizens  in  riches,  inte- 
reft,  and  gentlemanlike  accomplifhments.  He  followed  the  military 
profeffion,  and  had  ferved  a  confiderable  time  under  the  Vifconti, 
Dukes  of  Milan:  and  as  he  was  a  Ghibeline,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
the  Hfcad  of  that  party  In  Lucca.  This  Gentleman  happening  to  be 
then  at  Lucca,  as  we  jn ft  now  faid,  ufed  to  take  a  walk  every  morning  and 
evening,  with  other  Citizens,  before  the  Governor's  houfe  in  St.Midiaer$ 
Square,  where  he  could  not  help  often  taking  notice  of  Caftruccio,  who 
ufed  to  exercife  himfelf  there,  amongft  other  boys,  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  related :  arid  becaufe  he  feemed  not  only  to  furpafe  them 
all,  but  to  aflumft  a  fort  of  authority  over  them,  which  they  readily 
fubmitted  to,  as  they  feemed  both  to  love  and  admire  him,  he  became 
very  curious  to  know  who  and  what  that  youth  was.  Being  informed 
of 'thofe  circumftances,  therefore,  by  the  by-ftanders,  he  grew  more 
defirous  to  have  him  near  his  perfon;  and  calling  him  to  him  one  day, 
he  afked  him,  "  whether  he  fhould  not  like  to  live  in  a  Gentleman's 
houfe,  who  would  teach  him  to  ride  the  great  horfe,  and  to  handle  his 
arms  like  a  Soldier,  rather  than  with  a  Prieft,  wh&  would  tire  him  to 
death  with  pfayers  and  preaching?"  Upon  the  mention  of  bdrfes  and 
arms%  Caftnicdb  was  almoft  trahfported  out  of his  Serifes";  butFtan- 
cifcof^erdilving  that  his  mbdefty  wbiild  not  fuffer  Mm  id  fpeak  out,  en- 
couraged the  b6y  to  declare  his  mind  frankly  and  openly/Upon  which, 
he  at  laft  told  him,  "  thatif  he  had  the  Rberty  of  chufing  for  himfelf, 
he  had  much  rather  be  a  Soldier  than  a  Pried."  Francifco  was  fo  pleafed 
tfith  this  awfwer,  thit  in  a  few  days  the  Canon  Antonio  was  prevailed 
updh  by  his  importutiftes  to  ptrt  Caflfruccio  under  his  ptiote&ion*  efpe- 
dally  as  he  found  his-  natural  inclination  to  a  mifitafylrfe  w&sfo  ftrong* 
thit  it  Ws  impoffible  to  mafter  iti  - 

Caftruccio  thdn  having  taken  leave  t>f  his  old  friend  the  Canon,  went 
home  with  Francifco  (Suinigi?  under  Whofetuitfoh  it  is  almoft  incre*. 
dibii  irf^owlhort  a  rime  he  tiiade:himfcl  fa  ^erfcft  ^mkfteV  of  ail 
thdlfe^^cMesifcd  accompKftiments,  whicK  ire  ftdpifite  Wz Gentle- 
manV  Fotm  thefirft  place,  he  h&d  fcarnt  to  H(Kyrfnd' Manage  the 
higheft  ipiKtcd  horfe  with  the  tftmoft  grace  and  tfcxteritjr \  lahd  in  lifts 
and  tournaments;  he  fkr  excelled  all  the  youth  m  the  City,  Aough  he 
was  fo  youtaig ::  fo  that  in  alf the  exircifes,  which  required  either  cbdragc;  • 
or  fkill,  or  agility,  he  had  no  equal.   V,  ith  all  thefe  advantages  he  had  a 

5D2  moft 
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'irioft  engaging  addrcfs,  and  never  either  did  or  faid  any  thing  that  was* 
rude  or  di&greeable  to  any  body.  He  always  treated  his  fuperiors  with, 
great  refpedt,  and  was  no  lefs  modeft  amongft  his  equals,  than  com- 
plaifant  and  familiar  with  nis  inferiors.  Such  a  behaviour  ibon  gained 
him  the  affections  and  efteem,  not  only  of  the  Guinigi  family,  but  of. 
the  whole  City  of  Lucca, 

When  he  was  about  eighteen,  it  happened  that  the  Guelf  faction. 
drove  the  Qhibelines  out  of  Pavia :  upon  which,  occafion^  the  Duke  of 
Milan  being  defirous  to-  re-eftablifh  them  there>  fent  Francifco  Guinigk 
to  their  fuccour,  who  took  Caftruccio  along  with  him,  as  a.  perfon  oT 
whom  he  had  conceived  very  great  hopes*  and  in  whom  he  much  conr 
tided :  and  indeed  he  gave  fo  many  proofs  of  his  prudence;  and',  courage, 
in  that  expedition,  that  he  acquired  the  higheft  reputation,  .and  became 
talked,  of,  not  only  in  Pavia,  but  all  over  Lombardy,  with  great  honour 
and  refpedt.  He  returned  to  Lucca>  therefore,  with  ftill  more  glory 
than  he  left  it,  and  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  find  that  he,  had  prodigioufly 
increafed  the  number  of  his  friends;  as  indeed  he  had  negledted  no 
means,  that  were  neceflary,  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Soon  after,  his  friend  Francifco  Guinigi  falling  fick,  and  find- 
ing his  iilnefs  was  likely  to  prove  mortal,  left  Caftruccio  tutor  and* 
guardian  to  his  only  fon  Paolo,  a  youth  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age; 
having  called  him  to  his  bed-fide  before  his. death,  and  prayed  him  to- 
take  the  fame  care  of  his  child  that  he  had  taken  of  him,  and, that  if  he 
thought  there  was  any  fort  of  gratitude^  due  to  the  father,  he  would 
fhew  it  to  the  Son.  After  Francifco.  was  dead,  and  Caftruccio  thus 
fettled  in  his  truft,  his  power  and  reputation  became  fo.greac  in  Lucca, 
that  the  favour  and  efteem  which  his  fellow  citizens  had  (hewn  hirto  be- 
fore, at  laft  turned  to  envy;  and  many  went  fo  far  as  to  calumniate 
him,  as  a  man  that  was  much  to  be  fufpe&ed  of  harbouring  tyrannical 
defigns,  and  ambitious  to  enflave  his  country.  The  chief  of  thefe  was 
Georgio  delli  Opizi,  Head  of  the  Guelf  faction  in  Lucca,  who  having 
entertained  fome  hopes  of  making  himfelf,  in  a  manner,  Prince  of  that 
City  after  the  death  of  Guinigi,  quickly  found  Caftruccio  had  gained 
fuch  an  intereft,  by  the  importance  of  the  truft  he  was  left  in,  and  the 
influence  which  his  other  good  qualities  gave  him,  that  he  would  be  a 
great  impediment  to  his  Schemes,  and  therefore  took  all  opportunities 
of  fpreading  fuch  reports  to  his  prejudice  wherever  he  went,  Caftruccio, 
therefore,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  thefe  Calumnies,  and  ftill  more  fo 
after  a  while,  as  he  apprehended  Opizi's  intention  was  to  difgracc  him 
by  this  means,  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  the  Lieutenant  whom  Robert, 
King  of  Naples  had  fet  over  them,  that  the  latter  might  at  laft,  perhaps, 
take  it  into  his  head  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city. 

The 
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The  town  of  Pifa  was  then  under  the  government  of  Uguccione  della 
Fagiupla,  originally  a  native  of  Arezzo,  who  having  been  at  firfl  appointed 
by  the  Pifans^toxommand  their  forces,  after  a  while  became  their  Lord^ 
and  having,  given  protection  to  certain  Ghibelines,.  who  had  Been  ba- 
niftied  from  Lucca,    Caftruccio  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence- 
with  thefe  exiles  to  reftore  them,  if  poflible,  by  the  afliftance  of  Uguc- 
cione,  and  even  communicated  his  defign  to  fome  of  his  friends  at 
home,  who  were  as  jealous  as  himfelf  of  the  power  of  OpizL  Having- 
fettled  proper  maafures,  therefore,  for  this  purpofe,  Caftruccio  fecretly 
began  to  fortify  a  certain  tower  in  the  City,  called  la  Torre  delli  Onefii% 
into  which  he  conveyed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  amunition  and   provi- 
fions;  in  order,  if-  there  fhould  be  occafion,  to  defend  himfelf  there  for 
fome  days.     On  the  night  agreed  upon  with  Uguccione,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  enterprize,  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  be  at  the   place  of 
Rendezvous  betwixt  Lucca   and  the  neighbouring  mountains;    from 
whence  upon  the  proper  fignalbeing  made,  he  advanced  towards  St. 
Peter's  Gate,  andiet  fire  to  the  Portcullis.     Caftruccio,  on  the  other 
hand,  raifed  a  tumult  in  the  town  at  the  fame  time,  and  calling  the 
people  together,  to  arms,  broke  down  the  gate  on  the  infide;  after 
which,  Uguccione  having  entered  with  his  men,  not  only  fcoured  the 
whole  town,  but  killed  Georgio  Opizi  and  all  his  family,   with  many 
others  of  his  friends  ancLpartizans ;  and  having  driven  out  the  former 
Governor,  reformed  the  State  as  Uguccione  dire&ed,  after  a  terrible  de- 
folation  made  io  it,  as  he  baniflied  above  an  hundred  other  families  out 
of  that  City;  part  of  whom  took  refuge  at  Florence,  and  the  reft  at 
Piftoia,  two  Cities  of  the  Guelf  fe<SUon>.  and  for  that  reafon  enemies  to 
Uguccione,  and  the  prevailing  party  in  Lucca. 

The  Florentines*  therefore,  and  fome  other  States  of  the  Guelf  party, 
perceiving  the  Ghibelines-  began  to  gain  ground  very  faft  in  Tufcany, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  ta  reftore  the  Lucehefe  exiles ;  and  having 
raifed  a  powerful  army,  they  cauied  it  to  enter  the  Vale  of  Nievole, 
where  they  took  Monte  Catini, .  and  afterwards  lat  down  before  Monte 
Carlo,  in  hopes,  jf  they  could  reduce  that  place,  of  opening  themfelves- 
a  free  paflage  to  Lucca.  Uguccione  in  the  mean  time,  having  aflemblcd 
all  the  Pifan  and  Lucchefe  forces,  and  drawn  a  good  body  of  German 
cavalry  out  of  Lombardy,  went  to  beat  up  the  Florentine's  quarters, , 
who  having  notice  of  his  approach,. immediately  raifed  the  Siege  of 
Monte  Carlo,  and  encamped  betwixt  Monte  Catini  and  Pefcia.  Uguc- 
cione, on  the  other  hand,  took  poffeffion  of  the.  poft,  which  they  hai- 
quitted,  near  Monte  Carlo,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
enemy;  where  there  was  feldom  a  day  paffed  without  a  fkirmifh  be- 
twixt the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies,  though  they  were  not  fupported 
with  much  vigour :  for  Uguccione  being  taken  ill,  ,the  Pi&n6  and  Luc~ 
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fchefe  did  not  care  to  hazard, a  general  engagement.  ,  But  his  indifprofi- 
tion  increafing,  be  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  town;  of  Monte  Carlo, 
•to  take  more  cflfeQual  fii^ans  for .  his  recovery,  and  left  the  command 
of  the  army  toCaftfucci^      .,.-  ■■■,-'    ^ 

This  retreat  animated  the  Gucifs  indeed  art  firft,  but  pfoved  thficruin 
of  their  army  in  the  end;  for  as  they  faw  the  enemy's  forces  without  a 
-head,  as  they  thought,  th?y  began  to^grow  carelefs  and  fecure,  and  to 
>defpife  them.  Upon  which,  Caftruccio  perceiving  how  much  they 
'were  elated,  endeavoured  for  fome  days  to  flatter  them  in  th^rjfepwky* 
-pretending  to  be  in  great  fear  of  them,  and  not  fuflfering  any  of  r&i&raen 
to  ftir  out  of  their  entrenchments.  The  Guelfs,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  every  day.  more  infolent,  as  the  enemy  appeared  more  fearful  of 
them,  and  at  laft  grew  fo  bold,  that  they  presented  ^hecafeives  in  order 
of  battle  before  Caftruccio's  camp,  on  purpofe  to  provoke,  him  to  an 
engagement  if  poffible.  When  be  had  thus  in  a  manner  decpy^ihem 
into  his  net,  and  fufficiently  difcovered  the  difpofition,  of  tfe^ifranny, 
.  he  refolved  to  give  them  battle ;  and  having  made  a  ihort  fpeech  to  ani- 
mate his  own  troops,  he  told  them  he  would  enfure  them  a  certain 
-vi&opy,  provided  they  would  behave  themfelves  like  men,  and  carefully 
obey  his  orders.  *  ,-: 

He  had  obferved,  that  the  enemy  had  polled  their  chief  itrengtb  in 
the  center,  and  were  weakeft  in  the  wings :  for  which  reafqn.  he  did 
quite  the  contrary,  placing  his  bed  men  in  the  wings,  and  his  worft  in 
the  center ;  and  marching  out  of  his  entrenchments  in  this  order,  as 
:foon  as  he  came  near  the  enemy,  who  were  approaching  to  brave  him 
-wtfh  their  ufual  infolence,  he  ordered  the  Squadrons  in  his  center  to 
move  very  flowly  forwards,  and  his  two  wings  to  advance  as  quick  as 
they  could;  fo  that  when  they  came  to  action,  the  wings  only  of  each 
army  were  engaged,  whilft  the  main  body  on  both  fides  was  at  a  con- 
siderable diftance  from  One  another :  for  Caftruccio's  center  having  ad- 
vanced but  very  flowly,  as  it  was  ordered,  that  of  the  enemy  had  a 
-great  way  to  march  before  they  could  charge  it;  by  which  it  came  to 
-pafs,  that  Caftruccio's  beft  troops  were  engaged  with  the  weakeft  of 
the  enemy;  and  their  main  ftrength,  which  confifted  in  <the  center, 
was  wholly  unemployed,  being  neither  able  to  charge  the  center  of 
the  Ghibelines,  nor  to  fuccour  their  own  wings.  Thus  both  the  wings 
of  the  Guelfs  were  foon  defeated,  and  thofe  in  the  center  feeing  them- 
felves left  utterly  naked  on  each  flank,  were  likewise  forced  to  turn 
tail,  without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  giving  the  lead  proof  of 
their  courage.  Great  was  the  rout  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  llaughter 
very  confiderable;  for  above  ten  thoufand  men  were  killed  on  the  Guelf 
fide,  with  many  general  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  moft  eminent 
quality  in  Tufcaiy,  befides  feveral  Princes,  who  came  to  their  afiiftancc; 

amongft 
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aoiongft  whom  were  Peter  and  Charles,  (one  the  brother,  and'the 
other  nephew  to  Robert  King  of  Naples)  and  Philip,  Lord  of  Taranto* 
On  Caftruccio's  fide,  the  number  of  flain  did  not  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred: but  unfortunately,  Francifco,  Uguccione's  Son,  was  one  of  them* 
a?»gallanr  youag  Cavalier,  who  was  killed  fighting  bravely  in  the  firft 
attack! 

This  victory  increased  Caftruccio's  reputation  to  fuch  a  degree,  thai 
Uguccidne,  beginning  to  grow  exceedingly  jealous-of  him,,  refolved  to 
deftroy  him  by  any  means,  as  he  thought  the  late  advantage  which  the 
other  had  gained,  was  more  likely  to  be  of  prejudice  than  any  fervice 
to  his  affairs.     WhiHVhe  was  thus  meditating  his  ruin,  and  waiting  for 
a -fair  opportunity  of  effe&ing  it,  it  happened  that  Pietro  Agnolo  Mi- 
chtli,  a  man  of  confiderable  rank  and  efteem  in  Lucca,  was  afTaffinated  m\ 
there  by  a  perfon,  who  fled  to  Caftruccio's  houfe>  for  refuge  after  hr 
had  committed  the  fad:  but  the  Officers  of  juftice  purfuing  him  thithery  * 
were  forcibly  driven  out  again  by  Caftruccio  ;^fo*tha*  the  murderer 
efcaped.     Uguccione,  who  was  then- at  Pifa*  being  informed  of  this, 
and  thinking  he  had  a  plaufible  pretence  forpunifhiag  himv fen t  orders  to  - 
his  Son  Neri,  whom  he  had  entrufted  with  the  government  of*  Lucca* 
to  invite  Caftrucoio  to  fupper,  and  when  he  had  him  fafe  in  his  houfe,  , 
to  fieze  upon  him  and  put  him  to  death.    Caftruccio,  therefore,  coming  . 
to  fup  with  Neri,  according  to  his  invitation,  without  either  fear  or 
fufpicion  of  any  kind,  was. immediately  made  prifoner.     But  as  Neri  < 
was  afraid  of  putting  him  to  death,  without  bringing  him  to  a  trial,  . 
left  it  fhould  provoke  the  people  to  rebel,  he  deferred  his  execution  • 
till  he  had  fentto  acquaint  Uguccione  with  what  he  had  done*  and  to  < 
defire  his  further  orders  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter :  upon  which;  , 
Uguccione  was  fo  vexed  at  his  Son's  timidity  and  delay,  that  he  inftantly 
fet  out  for  Lucca,  with  four  hundred  horfe,  to  fee  Caftruocio<difpatched  • 
himftlf.     But  before  he  got  as  far  as  Bagni,  the.  Pifans  took  up  arms,  , 
and  not  only  killed  his  Deputy,  but  all  the  reftiof  hit  family  who  were 
then  in  that  City,  and  made  Count  Gaddo^della  Gherardcfca  their  . 
Sovereign. 

Uguccione  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Lucca  when  he  heard  of  this  re-  - 
volt,  but  he  refolved  not  to  turn  back  again,  left  the  Lucchefe  fhould  < 
follow  the  example  of  the  Pifans,-  and»fhut  their  gates  againft  him,  if 
they  (hbuld  know  what  had  happened  before  he«  got  thither.     Never* 
thelefs,  though  the  Lucchefe  did  not  hear  of  it  till-after  his*  arrival,  they 
thought  the  <x>njun£ture  fo  favourable  for* Cafkucbio-s  releafe,  that  they 
began  firft  to  aflemUe  in.  little  Cabals,  vfrhere  they  talked  of  the  matter 
without  any  fcruple  or  referve;  after  which,  they  raifed  the  mob,  and 
at  laft  took  arms,  and  infiftcd  that  Caftruccio  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  . 
which  Uguccione  was  obliged  to  comply  with,  for  fear  of  worfe  confc-  - 

quel 
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,quences.  Caftruccio,  therefore,  was  no  fooner  freed  from  his  impri- 
sonment, but  he  affembled  all  his  friends,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
favourable  difpofition  of  the  people,  attacked  Uguccione  and  his  forces  5 
who,  having  no  other  refource  left,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  City  with 
all  his  friends,  and  fled  to  feek  protection  in  Lombardy,  under  the 
Lords  of  Scala,  where  he  died  not  long  after  in  a  miferable  and  forlorn 
condition. 

Caftruccio,  who  but  juft  before  had  been  a  prifoner,  becoming  as 
it  were  Prince  of  Lucca  in  this  manner,  found  means  by  the  afliftance 
of  his  friends,  and  the  continuance  of  popular  favour,  to  get  himfelf 
appointed  General  of  their  forces  for  the  enfuing  year  ;  and  being  am- 
bitious to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  fome  warlike  enterprise,  he  refolved 
to  attempt  the  redu&ion  of  feveral  towns,  which  had  revolted  from  the 
Lucchefe,  after  the  expulfioh  of  Uguccione.  For  this  purpofe  having 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Pifans,  he  marched,  in  conjunction 
with  their  forces,  to  befiege  Serezana :  and,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  it  the  fooner,  he  built  a  fortrefs  upon  an  eminence  thftt  com- 
manded the  town,  which  he  took  in  lefs  than  two  months.  This 
fortrefs  having  been  iince  much  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  Floren* 
tints,  is  now  called  Serezanelta.  After  which,  he  reduced  Mafia 
Carrara,  Lavenza,  and  all  the- Country  of  Lunigiana,  with  the  fame  good 
fortune  and  reputation  :  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  paffes  that  lead 
from  thence  into  Lombardy,  he  feized  upon  Pontremoli,  and  drove 
Anaftatio  Palavicini,  the  late  lord  of  it,  out  of  that  town.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Lucca  from  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  he  was  met  by  all  the 
City  at  his  entrance,  and  thinking  it  a  proper  conjuncture  to  affunK  the 
Sovereign  Authority  himfelf,  especially  as  he  had  corrupted  Pazzino 
dal  Poggio,  Pucinello  dal  Portico,  Francifco  Boccanfacchi,  and  Cacco 
Ouinigi  j  all  men  of  very  great  credit  and  reputation  in  Lucca,  he  took 
the  government  into  his  own  hunds,  and  was  folemnly  declared  their 
Prince,  though  with  the  voluntary  approbation  and  choice  of  the 
people. 

About  this  time,  Frederic  [6]  of  Bavaria,  King  of  the  Romans, 
coming  into  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  Caftruccio,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  that  Prince,  went  to  meet  him  upon  the 
road  with  four  hundred  horfe ;  leaving  Paolo  Guinigi,  his  Lieutenant 
Governor  there,  whom  he  loved  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  fon,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  Caftruccio 
was  received  with  much  honour  by  Lewis ;  who  likewife  granted 
him  many  privileges,  and  made  him  his  Lieutenant  in  Tufcany.   And 

[h]  This  is  a  miftake  in  Machiavel.     He  fhould  have  faid  Lewis  of  Bavaria. 
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as  the  Pifans  had  now  not  only  mutinied  againft  their  new  Governor, 
Gaddo  della  Gherardefca,  but  driven  him  out  of  the  town,  and  were 
{till  in  fuch  fear  of  him,  that  they  applied  to  Lewis  for  protection,  he 
made  Caftruccio  their  Governor,  whom  they  willingly  accepted,  as 
they  were  in  hopes  he  would  be  able  to  defend  them  againft  the  re* 
fentment  of  the  Guelfs,  and  particularly  of  the  Florentines,  of  which 
they  were  very  apprehenfive^  But,  when  Lewis  returned  into  Ger- 
many, having  left  a  perfon  at  Rome  to  fuperintend  his  affairs  in  Italy, 
all  the  Ghibelines  in  Tufcany  and  Lombardy,  that  adhered  to  the  Em- 
peror's party,  had  refcourfe  to  Caftruccio  as  their  Chief,  premifing  him 
the  Sovereignty  over  their  Country,  if  he  would  reftore  them  to  it, 
amongft  whom  were  Matteo.  Quidi,  Nardo  Scolari,  Lapo  Uberti,  Ge- 
rozzi  Nardi,  and  Pietro  Buonaccorfi,  all  Ghibelines,  and  exiles  from 
Florence.  Caftruccio,  therefore,  afpiring  to  make  himfelf  Lord  of  all 
Tufcany  by  this  addition  to  his  own  ftrength,  confederated  with 
Matteo  Vifconti,  Prince  of  Milan,  to  give  himfelf  ftill  more  weight 
and  reputation  by  fuch  an  alliance,  and  enrolled  every  man  as  a  foldier, 
both  in  Lucca,  and  the  territory  round  about,  that  was  capable  of 
bearing  arms :  and  as  there  were  five  gates  in  that  City,  he  divided  the 
town  and  adjacent  country  into  five  diftri&s,  diftributing  the  inhabitants 
under  different  officers  and  colours  :  fo  that  he  could  prefently  aflemble 
twenty  thoufand  men  upon  any  emergency,  exclufive  of  the  fuccours 
which  he  could  draw  from  Pifa. 

Whilft  he  was  thus  fortifying  himfelf  with  alliances,  and  other  mi- 
litary provifions,  it  happened  that  Matteo  Vifconti  was  attacked  by  the 
Guelfs  of  Placentia  (alter  they  had  expelled  the  Ghibeline  party  there) 
in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  Florentines,  and  others,  fent  to 
their  affiftance  by  Robert,  King  of  Naples :  upon  which,  Matteo 
follicited  Caftruccio  to  fall  upon  the  Florentines  \  that  fo,  when  they 
were  invaded  at  home,  they  might  be  obliged  to  recal  their  troops  out 
of  Lombardy.  Caftruccio  accordingly  made  a  fudden  defcent  upon 
the  Vale  of  Arno,  where  he  took  Fucecchio  and  St-  Miniato,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Florentines  were 
foon  forced  to  withdraw  their  troops  out  of  that  quarter.  But  they 
had  hardly  got  back  into  Tufcany,  before  Caftruccio  found  himfelf 
under  a  neceffity  of  returning  to  Lucca,  by  another  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  event. 

The  family  of  the  Poggi  were  grown  exceeding  powerful  in  that 
City,  by  having  been  the  chief  contributors  to  .Caftruccio's  aggrandize- 
ment :  but  as  they  thought  they  had  not  been  rewarded  for  thofe  fer- 
vices  according  to  their  merits,  they  engaged  in  a  confpiracy,  with  feve- 
ral  other  families,  to  excite  a  revolt  and  depofe  him.     In  cohfequnce 
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of  this  refolution,  they  and  their  followers,  having  railed  the  popofoce 
early  one  morning,  took  arms,  and  ran  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to 
the  perfon's  houfe,  whom  Caftruccio  had  appointed  chief;  Juftice  in  his* 
abfbnce,  and  immediately  knocked  him  on  the  head.  But,  in  the 
midft  of  their  rage,  Stepbano.Poggio,  a  man  in  years,  and  of  a  pacific 
difpbfition,  who  had  not  been  at  all  concerned  in  the  confpiracy,  inter*- 
pofed  his  authority,  and  prevailed  upon  thofe  of  his  family,  that?  were- 
at  the  head  of  the  tumult,  to  lay,  down  their  arms ;  which  they  pre- 
fentty  did,  at  his  rcqueft;  efpecially  as  he  promifed  to  be  a  mediator, 
betwixt  them  and  Caftruccio,  and  to  procure  them  any  reafonable  fatis- 
fe&ion  they  fhould>  defire.  But  Caftruccio  being  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  immediately  returned  to  Lucca,,  with>part  of  his  forces, 
leaving  the  reft  under  the  command  of  Paolo.  Guinigji ;  and,  finding 
the  tumult  already  compofed,  contrary  to  his  expedition,  thought  he 
had  then  a  fair  opportunity  of  eftabltthing-himfelf  more  firmly  in  his. 
new  power:  for  which  purpofe  he,  in  the  firft  place,  took  care  to 
fecure  all  the  ftrong  places  in  the  town,  in  which  he  planted  parties  of 
his  foldiers  and  friends  fufficient  to  maintain  them.  Stephano  Poggio; 
however,  depending  upon  the  obligations  under  which  he  thought 
Caftruccio  lay  to  him,,  presently  went  ta  wait  upon  him  at  his  Palace; 
and  told  him,  he  was  come,  not  to  afk  any  favour  for  himfelf,  as  he 
had  done  nothing;  to  offend  him $  but  hoped  he  would  pardon  thenrfh* 
nefs  of  fome  of  his  relations,  when  he  confidered  their  youth,  the 
friendfhip  that  had  ever  fubfifted.  betwixt  them,  tad  the  obligations  he 
lay  under  to,  their  family.  To  all  which,  Caftruccio  made  atfftoer  itv 
terms  of  the  higheft  gratitude,  and  told  him*  he  was  much  more  pteafed 
with  the  pains  he  had  taken  to.compofe  thofe  troubles,  than  he  had 
been  offended. at  their  temerity  in  raifing  them  ;  exhorting  him. to  be 
of  good  courage,  and  fear  nothing,  but  to  come  to  him  again,  and 
bring  all  his  relations  with  him,  as  he  fhould  take  a  particular 
pleafure  in  fhewing,  not  only  his  clemency,  but  his  liberality  to  them. 
Upon  thefe  afTurances,  and  the  confidence  they  had  in  Stephano's  me-. 
rits,  the  whole  family  of  the  Poggi  came  accordingly  to  wait  upon 
Caftruccio:  but  he,  without  any  regard  to  his  promifes,  caufed  them 
all  to  be  fent  to  prifon,  with  Stephano  amongft  the  reft,  and  afterwards 
to  be  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Florentines  had  recovered  St,  Miniato, 
which  determined  Caftruccio  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  he  was  en- 
gaged in  with  them ;  as  he  thought  he  could  not  hope  for  any  great 
fuccefs  abroad,  till  he  had  fettled  his  affairs  more  effeftually  at  home* 
With  this  defign,  he  firft  endeavoured  to  difcover  how  the  Floren- 
tines ftood  affe&cd  to  a  truce ;  and  finding  they  were  ti*ed  of  the 
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expences  of  the  war,  and  as  much  inclined  to 'a  truce  as  himfelf,  they 
concluded  one  for  two  years,  each  fide  being  allowed  to  keep  what 
they  were  then  poflefled  of.  Being  thus  freed  from  this  embaraff- 
ment,  he  began  to  take  all  pofiible  precautions  to  guard  againft  fuch 
dangers  for  the  future,  as  he  had  fo  lately  efcaped  ;  putting  all  thofe 
to  death,,  upon  one  pretence  or  other,  who  he  thought  were  moft 
•likely  to  rival  or  oppofe  him  in  the  government ;  and  this  he  did  with- 
out meity :  others  he  baniihed,  and  lome  he  deprived  of  their  eftates  5 
affirming  that  he  had  found  by  experience,  that  he  could  truft  none 
•of  them.  And  for  his  ftill  greater  fecurity,  he  built  a  Citadel  at 
Lucca,  put  of  the  materials  of  thofe  Citizens  houfes,  whom  he  had 
baniihed,  or  put  to  death. 

Whilft*he  truce  continued  with  the  Florentines,  and  he  was  thus 
♦employed  in  fortifying  hifnfelf  at  Lucca,  he  ftegledted  no  other  fteps 
that  could  be  taken  for  the  further  increafb  of  his  power,  without 
■entering  into  an  open  war :  -and  as  he  was  very  defirous  to  get  pof- 
fefion  of  Piftoia,  put  of  a  perfuafion  that  if  he  could  eflfedt  that,  it 
would  be  thp  fame  as  if  he  had  one  foot  already  in  Florence,  he 
made  all  the  people  of  the  mountains  in  Tufcany  his  friends,  by  one 
means  or  other,  and  behaved  in.  fuch  a  manner  towards  the  heads 
-of.  both  parties  in  Piftoia,  that  each  fide  put  great  confidence  in  him. 
That  City  was.  then  divided  (as  it  long  had  been)  into  the  two  factions 
of  the  fitanchi  g#d  N$ri  :■  Baftianq  di  Poflente,  head  of  the  former, 
-and  Neri  da  Gi&<>f  tfre} letter,  both  held  a  ftrift  correfpondence  with 
Caftrucck) ;  and  as  onftrof  them  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  other,  after 
much  jealoufy,  and,  many  bickerings  betwixt  them,  they  at  laft  came 
to  an  open  rupture.  -Jacopo  poftcd  himfelf,  with  his  followers,  at 
the  gate  .that  leads?  to' Florence;  and  Bafliano  with  his,  at  that  which 
.looks  towards  Lucc;a  i  apd  neither  of  them  putting  fo  much  con- 
?£dence  in  ihe  .Florentines  as  in  Caftruccio,  (whom  they  looked  upon 
•as  more  expeditious  and  experienced  in  warlike  -enterprizes)  each 
ikdlion  fent  to  hjna  in  a  private  manner  to  follicit  his  afliftance> 
ushith  he.  readily  prQmifedthem  t^jth^aii'uruig  jacopo  that  he  would 
.come  in  penfot**©  fo$q*>ur4nm,  andjBaftiano,  .that  he  would  fend  his 
.Lieixtenant'iPablo  Gui&igi.  to  jhi&reliefv  A  time  being  fixed  upon 
accordingly, :  he  :difpatched  Paolo  with  part  of  his  forces  round  about 
by  the  way  of  Pefcia,  whilft  he  himfelf  marched  directly  %to  Piftoia 
with  the  reft :  and  Ixtfh  of  them  arriving  thereabout  midnight,  as 
had  been  agreed  betwixt  ^CJsftruccio  and  PaoUy  were  received  as 
friends,  though  tM:  different  gates.  When  they  had  thus  gained  ad- 
mittance, upon  afignal  givfen  by  Caftruccio  to  Paolo,  one  of  them 
fell  upon  Jacopo  ;da  Gia,  and  the  other  upon  Baftiano  di  Pofiente, 
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and  killed  them  Both,  with  many  of  their  partizans,  making  prifb- 
ners  of  the  reft.  After  which,  they  fcoured  the  town  without  the 
leaft  oppofition,  and  having  driven  the  former  Magiftracy  out  of  the 
town-hall,  Caftrtlccio  eafily.  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  acknow- 
fcgfe  hirtv  for  their  Sovereign,  partly  by  engaging  to  difcharge  all 
their  debts,,  and  partly  by  promifes  of  other  future  benefactions.  In 
the  fame  manner  he  likewife  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  territory;  great  numbers  of  whom  had  flocked 
in  out  of  a  curiofity  of  feeing  their  new  Prince :  fb  that  every  man 
returned  to  his  own  houfe,  not  only  well  fatisfied  with  the  hopes 
of  further  kindneffes,  but  in  admiration  of  Caftruccio's  conduct  and 
valour. 

Soon  after,  there  happened  to  be  fome  tumults  at  Rome,  upon  the 
account  of  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  that  City,  occafioned  by  the 
removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Avignon,  and  the  averfion  the  people 
had  to  a  German  adminiftration  :  and  thefe  commotions  daily  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  at  laft  nothing  was  to  be  feen  or  heard 
of  there,  but  riots,  and  murders,  and  other  enormities,  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Henrico,  the  Emperor's  Lieutenant,  by  any 
means  to  remedy :  fo  that  he  began  to  grow  exceedingly  apprehenfivc 
they  would  call  in  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
Gity,  and  reftore  the  government  of  it  to  the  Pope.  And  fince  he 
had  no  6ther  ally,  to  whom  he  could  have  fo  immediate  recourfe  as 
Caftrtlccio,  he  fent  to  defire  he  would  not  only  fend  him  fome  fup- 
plies,  but  come  with  them  in  perfon  to  his  afliftance.  Upon  which, 
Caftruccio  confiderrng,  that  fuch  an  opportunity  ought  not  to  be 
negledted,  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  by  the 
merit  of  ferving  him  when  fie  was  at  fuch  a  diftance*  and  could 
have  no  other  help  ;  left  Paolo  Guinigi*  his  Lieutenant,  at  Lucca,  and 
marched  diredtly  to  Rome,  with  two  hundred  horle,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Governor  with  the  higheft  honours,  and  foon  retriev- 
ed the  Emperor's  reputation  there,  and  compofed  all  tumults  and 
diflatisfa&ion,  merely  by  his  prudence,  without  bloodfhed,  or  the 
leaft  violence  of  any  other  kind.  For  he  caufed  a  great  quantity  of 
corn  to  be  tranfported  byWea  from  the  territories  of  Pifa  to  Rome, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  all  complaints  and  murmurs :  after  which, 
partly  by  exhortation,  and  partly  by  threats  of  punishment  upon  any 
future  mifbehaviour,  he  reduced  the  principal  Citizens  and  ring- 
leaders of  the  late  fedition  to  their  former  obedience. .  Out  of  gra- 
titude for  thefe  merits,  he  received  many  diftinguiihing  marks  of 
favour  from  the  Citizens  of  Rome ;  and  amongft  the  reft,  was  crea- 
ted fenator  of  their  City :  which  office  he  took  pofleffion  of  with 
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great  pomp  and  folemnity,  being  cloathed  in  embroidered  robes,  with 
two  devices  wrought  In  them,  the  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  $ 
the  firft  of  which  was,  He  is  what  God  has  been  pleafed  to  make  him ', 
and  the  other,  Andjhall  be  what  God  will  have  bim  to  be. 

In  this  interval,  the  Florentines  being  nettled  that  Caftruccio  had 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Piftoia  in  fo  infidious  a  manner,  during  the 
time  of  the  truce,  refolved,  if  pofliblc,  to  get  it  into  their  hands 
again ;  which  they  thought  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  effedfc, 

whilft  he  was  otherwifc  employed. Amongft  the  Piftoian  exiles 

who  had  taken  refuge  at  Florence,  were  Baldo  Cecchi  and  Jacopo 
Baldini,  both  men  of  great  intereft  and  authority,  and  ready  to  en- 
gage in  any  enterprize  that  was  likely  to  reftore  them  to  their  coun- 
try,    Thefe  two  held  a  correfpondence  with  fome  friends  in  Piftora, 
by  whofc  management,  and  the  affiftance  of  the  Florentines,  they 
got  into  that  City  in  the  night,  where  they  killed  many  of  Caftruc- 
cio's  officers  and  partizans;  and  having  driven  out  the  reft,  reftored 
the  citizens  to  their  former  liberty.     The  news  of  this  event  arriv- 
ing  at  Rome,   fo  mortified  Caftruccio,  that  he  immediately  took 
feave  of  the  Governor,  and  marched  away  with  his  forces,  as  faft  as 
he  could  to  Lucca.     But  the  Florentines  hearing  of  his  return,  ima- 
gined he  would  not  long  remain  quiet  there,  and  therefore,  refold- 
ing to  ftrike  the  firft  blow,  advanced  with  a  body  of  forces  into  the 
Vale  of  Nievole,  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field ;  in  hopes,  if 
they  could  fecure  that  pafs,  they,  fhould  be  able  to  prevent  him  from  ; 
fending  any  fuccours  for  the  recovery  of  Piftoia:  and  for. this  pur- 
pofe,  having  afiembled  all  their  friends  of  the  Guelf  party;. they  fell . 
with  a  very  confiderable  army  into  the  territories  of  that  City,     Caf- 
truccio, on  the  other  hand,  marched  with  his  troops  to  Monte  Carlo,  , 
and  being  informed  where  the  enemy  was  encamped,*  determined  to  » 
avoid  any  engagement  with  them,  either  in  the  .plains  of  Piftoia,  or 
thofe  near  Pefcia,  but  to  draw  them  to  an<a&ion,  .if  poffible,  in  the 
ftraights  of  Serravalle ;  which  if  he  could  do,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
defeating  them,  notwithftanding  their  army  confided  of  forty  thoufand 
men,  and  his  of  twelve  thoufand  only,  but  they. were  the  flower p£/ 
his  troops.     And  though  he  confided,  much  in  their  valour  and  his  , 
own  abilities,  yet  he  was  afraid,  if  .they  engaged  in  an  open  country,  , 
of  being  furrounded  by  a  force  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  own,  . 

Serravalle  is  a  Caftle  betwixt  Pefcia  and.  Piftoia,  fituated  upon  a  \ 
bill,  which  on  that  fide  clofes  the  Vale  of  Nievole^  not  direSly  in  > 
the  high  road,  but  about: two  mufket  ftiots  above  it.  The  pafs  is  > 
rather  narrow  than  fteep ;  for  the  afcent  is  very  gradual  on  both  fides,  . 
but  it  is  fo  ftreight,  cfpecially  on  the  *  top  of  the  hill,  where  a  rivsr  . 
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divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  that  twenty  men  a-breaft  would  fifl 
the  whole  fpace  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  In  this  place  Caftruccio 
defigned  to  engage  the  Florentines ;  that  fo  he  might  not  only  give 
his  fmall  army  all  the  advantage  he  could,  but  prevent  them  from 
difcovering  the  number  of  the  Enemy  before  they  came  to  aftion, 
which  he  thought,  perhaps,  might  difcourage  them.  One  Manfredi* 
a  German  by  birth,  was  then  in  pofleflion  of  the  Caftle  of  Serravalle, 
who  had  held  it  (before  Caftruccio  madehimfelf  mafter  of  Piftoia)  by 
the  common  confent  of  the  Piftoians  and  Lucchefe,  as  a  place  to  which 
they  both  claimed  a  right:  and  as  he  had  not  offended  either  fide, 
but  obferved  a  ftridt  neutrality  betwixt  them,  without  feeming  to  adhere 
too  partially  either  to  one  or  *he  other,  he  was  ftill  fuffered  to  continue 
in  it ;  efpecially  as  the  place  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  could  not  eafily  be 
forced  out  of  it.  But  upon  this  occafion,  Caftruccio  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  that  fortrefs,  was  very  defirous  to  get  it  into  his  own  hands, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  one  of  the  garrifon,  he  prevailed  upon 
him  to  difpatch  the  Governor,  and  admit  four  hundred  of  his  men 
the  night  before  he  intended  to  fight  the  enemy.  Having  made  thefe 
preparations*  he  ftill  continued  in  his  camp,  near  Monte  Carlo,  with- 
out feeming  inclinable  to  move  from  thence,  in  order  to  encourage  thfc 
Florentines  to  purfue  their  march  into  the  Vale;  who  being  eager  to 
remove  the  war  out  of  the  territores  of  Piftoia  into  that  {jtiarter,  had 
*  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  under  Serravalle,  with  a  defign  to 
pafs  it  the  next  day.  But  Caftruccio  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  Caftle,  without  any  noife  or  tumult  in  the  night-time,  fiiently  de*- 
camped  from  Monte  Carlo  about  midnight,  and  arrived  with  his  forces 
early  in  the  morning,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  other  fide  of  Ser- 
ravalle :  fo  that,  as  it  happened,  the  Florentines  began  to  march  up 
the  fkirt  of  it  on  one  fide,  at  the  very  fame  time  that  his  men  were 
afcending  the  other.  Caftruccio  had  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance 
along  the  common  road,  and  detached  a  body  of  four  hundred  horfc 
to  take  port  on  the  left  near  the  Caftle.  The  Florentines,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  fent  an  advanced  guard  of  four  hundred  horfe  likewijfe 
to  take  poffeflion  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  followed  by  all 
their  infantry,  not  at  all  expediing  to  find  Caftruccio  there,  .as  they  did 
not  know  the  Caftle  was  in  his  hands :  fo  that  they  never  difcovered 
his  infantry,  till  they  were  fo  near  together,  that  they  had  fear cely 
time  to  lace  on  their  helmets,  before  they  were  attacked  by  them. 
Being  furprifed  in  this  manner,  therefore,  and  taken  at  fuch  a  difedvan- 
tage  by  an  enemy  that  was  drawn  up  in  good  order,  and  ready  prepared 
for  them,  they  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance,  before  their  whole  armv 
was  thrown  into  confufion  ;  the  cavalry  falling  foul  upon  the  infantry* 

and 
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tnd  the  infantry  recoiling  upon  the  carriages  and  baggage;  the  pais 
being  fo  ftreight  and  crouded  that  the  officers  could  neither  get  to  their 
proper  pofts,  nor  tell  what  to  do  in  fuch  an  extremity,  nor  have  put 
it  in  execution,  if  they  had  known  :  fo  that  the  horfe  which  were  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy's  foot,  were  all  foon  cut  offY  and  what  little 
ftand  they  did  make,  was  owing  rather  to  the  fituation  they  were  in, 
than  to  any  bravery  of  their  own  ;  for  having  the  mountains  on  each 
flank,,  their  own  friends  all  in  confufion  in  the  rear,  and  the  enemy  in 
front,  they  could  not  poflibly  run  away.  But  Caftruccio  perceiving  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  he  could  cut  his  way  through  them  in 
that  narrow  defile,  caufed  a  thousand  of '*  his  foot  to  march  round  by 
theCaftle,  who  having  joined  the  four  hundred  horfe,  which  he  had 
fent  that  way  before,  came  down  the  hill,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy's 
flank  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  could  no^ftand  the  ftiock,  buj  were^ 
totally  routed*  rather  by  the  incommodioufnefs  of  the  ground,  than  the  J 
number  of  the  enemy.  Thofe  that  were  in  the  rear,  therefore,  begnn 
to  fly,  and  make  room  for  the  reft  ;  and  difperfing  themfelves  over  the 
jplain  betwixt  Serravalle  and  PHloia,  every  man.  provided  for  himfelf  as^ 
well  as  he  could. . 

This  defeat  was  great  and  bloody.    Many  general  officers  were  taken 
prifoners ; .  amongft  whom  were  Bandino  de  Rofli,  Francifco  Brunel- 
lefchi,  and  Giovanni  della  Jofa,  three  noble  Florentines,  with  a  great  • 
number  of  other  Tufcans  and  Neapolitans  of  diftinSipn,  whom  King 
Robert  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Guelfs.     Upon  the  firft  news 
of  this  overthrow,  the  Piftoians  immediately  drove  all  that  were  friends 
to  that  party  out  of  the  city,  and  voluntarily  fubmitted-  to  Caftruccio, 
\*ho  purfuing  his  fuccefs,  feized  upon  Prato,  and  all  the  Caftles  upon 
the  plain,  on  both  fides  of  the  Arno,  and  encamped  with  his -army  on 
the  plain  of  Perettolo,  about  two    miles  from  Florence  $..  where  he 
continued  feveral  days  to  divide  the  fpoil,  coining  money  in  contempt, 
erf  the  Florentines,  making  horfe  and  foot  races,  and  exhibiting  other 
fpe&acles  and  divcrfions  to  entertain  his  foldiers  after  fo  great  a  vidtory  :  :^ 
whilft,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  tampering  with  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal Citizens  in  Florence,  to  open  him  one  of  the  gates  of  that  city,  . 
and  ta  let  him  into  it  in  the  night-time  5  but  the  confpiracy  being  dif- 
covered,  thofe  that  were  concerned  in  it  were  feized  and  put  to  death, 
amongft  whom  were  Tomafo  Lupacci  and  Lameriuccio  Trefcobaldi. , 
The  Florentines,  therefore,  being  difmayed  at  this  defeat,  began  to  defpair 
of  preferving  their  liberties  j  and  feeing  no  other  lemedy,  fent  Ambaf* 
fadors  to  the  King  of  Naples,  with  an  offer  of  the  Sovereignty  over 
their  city,  if  he  would  take  it  under  his  protection  :  which  he  readily 
accepted,  not  only;  upon  account  of  the  great  honour  they  did  him, 

but. 
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but  becaufe  he  knew  of  what  confequence  it  was  to  his  own  affairs,' 
that  the  Guelfs  {hould  dill  be  fupported  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  in  Tufcany :  upon  which  consideration, 
he  fent  his  fon  Carlo  with  four  thoufand  horfe  to  their  relief,  on  con- 
dition  that  they  (hould  pay  him  the  yearly  fum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand florins. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  in  fome  meafure  freed  from 
the  terror  of  Caftruccio's  arms,  he  being  obliged  to  quit  their  territo- 
ries, and  march  with  his  army  dire&ly  to  Pifa,  in  order  to  fupprefe 
a  confpiracy  hatched  againft  him  there,  by  Benedetto  Lanfranchi,  one 
of  the  heads  of  that  city  ;  who,  not  being  able  to  bear  that  his  country 
(hould  be  in  fubjedtion  to  a  Lucchefe,  formed  a  defign  of  furprizing 
the  Citadel,  and  when  he  had  driven  out  the  garrifon,  to  kill  all  Caf- 
truccio's  friends  in  that.  City.  But  as  the  number  of  perfons  that  are 
trufted  with  fecrets  of  that  kind  is  generally  too  fmall  to  carry  fuch  un- 
dertakings into  execution,  whilft  be  was  endeavouring  to  engage  more 
accomplices  in  the  confpiracy,  he  found  that  fome  of  them  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  difcovered  the  whole  to  Caftruccio ;  of  which  perfidy 
Bonifacio  Cerchi  and  Giovanni  Guidi,  two  Florentine  exiles  then  at 
Pifa,  were  ftrongly  fufpedted.  However  that  might  be,  Benedetto  was 
apprehended  and  executed  for  it,  all  the  reft  of  his  family  fent  into 
banifhment,  and  many  others  of  the  principal  Citizens  beheaded. 
Caftruccio,  therefore,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the 
affe&ions,  either  of  the  Pifans  or  Piftoians,  began  to  take  all  poffible 
meanfi,  both  gentle  and  violent,  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  fuch  machi- 
nations for  the  future ;  which  gave  the  Florentines  time  to  recruit  their 
forces,  and  receive  the  fuccours  they  had  been  promifed  from  Naples  z 
after  the  arrival  of  which,  under  the  condudt  of  Prince  Carlo,  they 
refolved  not  to  lofe  a  moment  5  and  having  called  in  almoft  every  Guelf 
in  Italy  to  their  afliftance,  they  formed  a  very  confiderable  army,  con- 
fiding of  above  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe.  After 
their  forces  were  thus  aflembled,  their  firft  deliberation  was,  whether 
they  (hould  begin  with  the  (iege  of  Pifa  or  Piftoia  :  at  laft,  the  former 
was  agreed  upon,  as  they  thought  they  were  more  likely  to  fucceed  in 
that  enterprize  than  the  other,  confidering  the  late  confpiracy  there, 
which  was  fo  recent,  that  in  all  probability,  it  had  left  fome  feeds  of 
difcontent  and  revenge,  which  might  produce  a  revolt  in  their  favour, 
and  that  the  reduction  of  Pifa  muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with  that  of 
Piftoia. 

In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  their  army  took  the  field  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  the  year  1328;  and  having  prefently  made 
themfelves    mafters   of    Laftra,   Signa,    Monte  Lupo,    and  Empoli, 

they 
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they  fat  down  before  St.  Miniato.  Caftruccio,  on  the  ether  hand, 
having  received  intelligence  how  great  a  force  they  bad  raifed 
againft  him,  was  fo  far  from  being  daunted*  that  he  thought  th<?  time 
was  now  at  hand*  when  Fortune  defigned  to  make  him  maflcr  of  all 
Tufcany  5  being  pcrfuaded  the  Florentine  army  would  mnke  no  better 
proof : in  their  expedition  againft  Pifa,  than  they  had  done  at  Serra- 
valle,  and  that,  if  they  were  defeated  again,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  repair  their  lofs  as  foon  as  they  had  done  before,  if  ever  they  did  at 
all.  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  he  aflembled  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  encamped  near  Fucecchio;  having 
firft  thrown  a  fuccour  of  five  thoufand  foot  into  Pifa,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paolo  Guinigi. 

:  Fucecchio  is  naturally  one  of  the  ftrfcngeft  fortrefles  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Pifa,  being  fituated  betwixt  the  Arno  arid  tbe  Gufciana,  and 
upon  an  eminence  which  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  plain  :  fo  that 
whiift  he  kept  poffeffion  of  that  poft,  the  enemy  could  neither  prevent 
him  from  being  fupplied  with  provifions  from  Lucca  or  Pifa,  (except 
they  divided  their  forces)  nor  could  they  either  come  to  attack  him  * 
there,  or  march  towards  Pifa,  without  manifeft  difadvantagc.  For  in 
the  latter  cafe,  they  rauft  put  themfelves  betwixt  Caftruccio's  army  and 
the  forces  that  lay  at  Pifa  *  and  in  the  former,  they  could  not  pafs  the 
Arno,  (as  they  muft  do  to  give  him  battle)  whiift  he  occupied  thofe 
quarters,  without  expofing  themfelves  to  very  great  danger.  Caftruc- 
cio, therefore,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  a  fnare,  had  encamped  With 
his  army,  not  immediately  upon  the .  banks  of  the  Arno,  but  nearer 
the  walls  of.  Fucecchio;  leaving  a  confiderable  fpace  void  betwixt 
his  camp  and  the  river,  in  hopes  that  would  allure  them  td  attempt 
a  paflage. 

After  the  Florentines  had  taken  St.  Miniato,  they  confuked  for  fome 
time,  what  was  next  to  be  done,  and  whether  they  fhould  lay  fiege  to 
Pifa,  or  march  dire&ly  to  fight  Caftruccio :  at  laft,  after  they  had 
thoroughly  confidered  both  fides  of  thequeftion,  they  determined  upon 
the  latter.  The  Arao,.  at  .that  time,  was  fo  low,  that  it  might  be 
forded,  though  not  without  fome  difficulty ;  for  the  water  was  001  • 
high  enough  to  take  the  infantry  up  to  their  fhoulders,  and  the  cavalry 
to  their 'laddie  ikirts.  On  the  morning  of  the  tefith  cf  June,  however^ 
the  Florentines'  having,  drawn  up  their  army  in  good  order,  began  to 
pafs  the  river  with  part  of  their  horfe,  and  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
foot.  Upon  which,  Caftruccio,  who  was  ready  prepared  for  this  event, 
and  had  narrowly  obferved  their  motions,  immediately  advanced,  and 
fell  upon  them  with  five  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe,  be- 
fore one  half  of  them  had  patted  it ;  having  fir  ft  placed  a  thoufand  of 
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bis  light-armed  infantry  a  little  higher  up  the  ftream,  and  as  many  more 
at  fomc  diftance  upon  the  banks  below.  The  Florentine  infantry  found 
thetnfelves  fo  embarrafled  in  the  ford  by  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
the  weight  of  their  arms,  that  many  of  tjiem  could  not  gain  the  op- 
pofite  fide :  and  the  horfc,  which  had  already  got  over,  had  broke  up 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  it  made  it  exceeding  diffi- 
cult to  be  forded  by  the  reft,  fome  of  th^n  plunging  in  the  water 
and  throwing  their  riders,  and  others  {ticking  fo  fail  in  the  mud,,  that 
they  could  not  difengage  thetnfelves :  fo  that  the  Florentine  Generals 
perceiving  it  was  impoffible  their  whole  army  fhould  paf$.  at  that  place, 
ordered  the  remainder  of  their  forces  to  march  higher  up  the  river,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  Shallower  and  more  convenient  ford*.  But  there  they 
were  encountered  again  by  the  foot,  which  Caftruccio  had  .potted  in 
that  place  before,  who,  being  lightly  armed  with  targets,  and  lamps,  fo 
galled  their  horfes  about  their  heads  and  breafts,  and  Jet  up  fuch  (hout^ 
chat  they  were  frighted,  and  inftead  of  ad vancing^  recoiled  upoa  ^4^ 
other,  and  threw  every  thing  into  confufiotn  ?<- 

i  In  the  mean  time,  the  conflict  betwixt  Caftruccio's  forces,  and  daafe 
that  had  paflcd  the  river,  was  very  (harp  and  obftinate  ;  many  yrwc 
killed  on  both  (ides,  whilft  every  man  exerted  his  utmoft  eifortp  i;a 
overpower  his  enemy.  Caftruccio  wanted  to  drive  the  FJoreptinp^ 
back  again  into  the  Arno  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  nolej^ 
eager  to  gain  as  much  ground  upon  him,  as  might  make  room:  for  tl& 
reft  d£  their  troops  to  form  in,  as  foon  as  they  could  get  out  of  the 
ware*.  The  leaders  likewife,  on^ach  fide,  did  not  a,  little  con  tribute, to 
this  obftinacy,  both  by  their  exhortations  and  example*  Caftruccio  told 
his  men,  that  the  enemy's  army  was  compofed  of  fuch  fort  of  foldiers 
as  they  had  beaten  but  a  little  while  before  at  Serravalle  :  whilft  the 
Florentine  officers  reprefented  to  their  forces,  how  infamous  it  would  be 
for  fo  numerous  an  army  to  be  worfted  by  one  that  was  every  way 
inferior  to  it.  But  Caftruccio  perceiving  that  each  fide  maintained  their 
ground,  though  both  began  to  grow  equally  faint  and  tired  with  the 
length  of  the  battle,  and  had  many  killed  and  wemnded,  caufed  ano- 
ther body  of  five  thoufand  foot  to  advance  ;  and  having  led  them  up 
to  the  rear  of  thofe  that  were  engaged,  ordered  the  latter  to  open,  and 
wheel  off  to  the  right  and  left,  which  gave  the  Florentines  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pufhing  forwards,  and  gaining  a  little  ground  indeed,  at  firft ; 
but  when  thofe  that  were  already  wearied  out,  came  to  be  engaged  with 
frefh  men,  they  could  not  ftand  before  them,  but  were  obliged  to  re* 
treat,  and  throw  themfelves  into  the  river.  There  was  yet  no  great 
advantage  gained  on  either  fide  betwixt  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies  : 
for,  as  Caftruccio  well  knew  the  enemy  was  much  fuperior  to  him  in 

that 
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that  Yfeipfc£,  he  had  drdtred  his  officers  to  a&  upon  the  defenfive  only' 
againft  their  hoffe,  in  order  to  gain  time  till  he  had  beaten  their  foot,) 
which  he  made  vtb  doubt  of,  and  then  he  thought  he  fhould  be  more 
able  f6  cope  with  their  cavailry.  And  this  fucceeded  according  to  hi* 
wifhcs:  for  when  he  faw  their  infantry  repolfcd,  and  pufhed  back  again 
into  the  river,  he  prefently  joined  his  own  cavalry,  and  falling  upon* 
that  of  the  enemy  -with  the  united  force  of  his  horfe  and  foot  together, 
foon  put  them  to  the  rout.  The  Florentine  Generals,  therefore,  per- 
ceiving the  obftaciei  their  cavalry  had  met  with  in  fording  the  river  ia- 
that  place,  endeavoured  to  find  a  paflage  for  a  body  of  their  infantry  a 
fittle  lower,  in  order  to  attack  Caftmccio  in  flank:  but  as  the:  banks 
were  high  arid  difficult  of  afcent  there  too,  and  occupied  by  Caftmccio  3 
forces,  they  failed  in  that  attempt  alfo :  £o  that  their  whole  army  was 
defeated,1  with  great  glory  and  reputation  to  Caftruccio;  for  out  of  fo 
large  a  mftaber,  hardly  a  third  part  efcaped*  Many  of  the  Florentine 
Gdmmimders  were  taken  prifoners :  Prince  Carlo,  indeed,  liad  the  good 
fortune  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  and  got  fafe  to  Empoli,  together  with 
Michel*  Agnolo  Falconi,  and  Taddeo  delli  Albizi,  the  Florentine  Com- 
miflaries.  Great  was  the  booty,  and  greater  the  flaughter,  as  may  well 
be  fuppofed  upon  fuch  an  occafion:  for  of  the  Florentine  army,  twenty 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty  two  men  were  left  dead  upon  the 
fpot,  and  of  Caftruccio's,  about  fifteen  hundred  and  feventy. 

But  Fortune  now  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  his  glory,  put  a  flop 
to  his  career,  at  a  time'  when  he  would  certainly  have  accomplished 
the  great  defigns  he  had  long  been  revolving  in  his  mind.  For  being 
over-heated  and  fatigued  with  the  length  of  a  battle,  which  had  laded 
a  whole  day,  he  rode,  all  covered  with  dud:  and  fweat,  as  foon  as  it 
was  over,  to  the  gate  of  Fucecchio,  where  he  flopped,  partly  to  receive 
his  Soldiers  at  their  return  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  congratulate 
them  upon  a  vidtory  which  was  owing  to  their  valour ;  and  partly  that 
he  might  be  near  at  hand  to  remedy  any  fudden  accident  or  diforder,  if 
the  enemy  fhould  chanee  to  rally  and  make  head  again  ;  as  it  had  always 
been  his  cuftom  to  be  the  firft  on  horfeback,  and  the  laft  that  dis- 
mounted. But  whilft  he  was  waiting  there,  and  expofed  to  an  un- 
wholfome  South  wind,  torhich  often  arifes  from  the  waters  of  the  Arno, 
he  was  fuddenly  fiezed  with  cold  all  over,  attended  with  a  (hivering  fit; 
of  Which  he  made  fo  little  account,  having  been  long  ufed  to  all  man- 
lier of  hardfhips  and  fatigues,  and  mifchances  of  that  kind,  that  for 
want  of  proper  care.it  proved  fatal  to  him.  For  the  night  following  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fmart  fever,  which  increased  every  hour  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  his  Phyficiairs  had  no  hopes  of  his  recovery :  upon  which, 
€afl*utck>  himfelf  being  fenfible  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  fent  for 
Paolo  Guinigi,  and  fpoke   to  him  in  this  manner.     "  Could  I  have 

5  F  2  foicfeen, 
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forcfeen,  dear  Son,  that  Fortune  would  thus  have  cut  rte.offin  the 
middle  of  my  courfe,  and  at  a  time  whca  I  flattered  myfelf  with  im- 
mortal glory  and  renown  in  my  future  undertakings,  from  the  uncom- 
mon fuccefs  with  which  my  arms  have  hitherto  been.crowncd,  I  would 
not  have  been  fo  follicitous  to  extend  my  eonqucfts.  For  if  1  had  left 
you  in  poffeflion  of  a  fmalkr  territory,.  I  fliould,  likcwife,  have  left  yen* 
fewer  enemies,  and  lefs  expofed  to  envy.  Had  I  been  content. with  thd 
Sovereignty  of  Lucca,  and  Pifa,  without  afpiring  to  that  of  Piftoia,  and 
provoking  the  Florentines  by  (o  many  injuries  and  infults  aa  Ir  have 
done,  I  might  have  made  both  thofe  States  my  friends,  and  not  only 
have  led  a  more  peaceable  and  quiet,  if  not  a  longer  life, .  but  h*vc  left 
you  poffefled  of  a  dominion,  not  fo  extenfive,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
more  fecure  and  better  eftaMiflbed.  But  Fortune*  who  takes  upon  hcrfetf 
to  govern  all  worldly  affairs,  neither  gave  me  penetration  fuffkieot  to 
fee  into  her  wiles,  nor  time  enough  to  get  the  better  of  her  malcvo^ 
lence.  You  muft  have  heard  from  many  (and  I  was  never  fo  ungcattfe- 
ful  as  to  deny  it)  how  I  came  into  your  Father's  houfc,  whitftlwaayet 
but  a  boy,  and  deftitute  of  all  means  that  could  infpire  me  with  arty 
hopes  of  ever  gratifying  the  impulfe  of  a  generous  mind;  andhthatl 
was  educated  and  cherifhed  by  him,  in  as  tender  a  manner  as  if  I  had 
been  his  own  child;  fo  that  it  is  wholly  owing  to  his  tuition  and  *Sy 
ample,  that  I  have  been  able  to  exert  any  virtues,  which  I  rrtay  hiytr 
been  thought  to  poflefs,  and  to  advance  myfelf  to  that  degree  of  .repu- 
tation and  grandeur,  in  which  you  have  feen  me.  When  he  lay  upon* 
his  death-bed,  he  Committed  both  your  perfon  and. fortune  to  my  cart* 
and  good  faith  *y  and  I  have  always  discharged  both  thofe  trails  with 
that  honour  and  fidelity  to  which  I  thought  myfelf  fo  highly  obliged* 
I  have  not  only  preferved-  to  you  the  inheritance  of  your  father,  but 
that  I  might  alfo  leave  you  the  fruits  of  my  own  labours  and  fuccefs,. 
I  never  engaged  in  matrimony;  left  if  I  (hould  have  children  of  my 
own,  my  natural  affedtion  for  them  might  either  impair  my  attachment 
to  you,  or  diminish  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  his  bounty.  But  if  it 
gives  me  great  pleafure  to  leave  you  in  pofleflion  of  a  very  confiderable 
State,  it  fills  me  with  no  lefs  concern,  when  I  reflect  at  the  fame  time, 
that  I  leave  you  but  weak  and  unfettled  in  it ;  for  you  may  aflure  your- 
felf,  that  Lucca  will  not  bear  much  longer  to  live  in  fubjedtion  to  you : 
and  as  for  Pifa,  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  fo  fickle  and  perfidious, 
that  though  they  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  fervitude,  they  will 
always  difdain  the  yoke  of  a  Lucchefe.  The  Piftoians,  likewife,  are 
as  little  to  be  depended  upon ;  becaufe  they  are  not  only  divided  amongft 
themfelves,  but  exceedingly  exaiperated  at  the  injuries  we  have  fo  lately 
done  them. .  Your  neighbours  the  Florentines  alfo,  though  not  a  little 
irritated  at  the  war  I  have  been  carrying  on  againft  them,  are  yet  very 

far 
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fer  from  being  fubdued ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  rejoice  as 
much  at  the  news  of  my  death,  as  if  they  had  conquered  all  Tufcany. 
The  Prince  of  Milan  and  the  Emperor  are  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  £o 
flow  in  their  motions,  and  fo  dilatory  in  thtrr  Succours,  that  you  can 
put  no  great  confidence  in  therm  You  have  nothing  to  truft  to  but 
your  ownconduft,  the  memory  of  my  atchievements,  and  the  reputa- 
tion we  have  gained  by  our  late  vi&ories ;  of  which  if  you  make  a 
prudent  life,  they  will  be  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  you  in  concluding  an 
honourable  peace  with  the  Florentines ;  who  being  daunted  at  prefent 
by  fo  recent  a  defeat,  will  naturally  defire  an  accommodation.  I  in- 
deed took  all  means,  to  provoke  them  to  a  rupture,  becaufe  I  thought 
nothing  could  contribute  fo  much  to  my  advancement:  but  let  it  be  your 
principal  endeavour  to- make  them  your  friencU,.  as  nothing  can  fo  effec- 
ttlally  conduce  to  your  intcreft  and  fecurity,  as  a  good  underftandihg 
with  them*  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  human  affairs*  for  a 
Prince  to  know  himfelf*  and  to  weigh  his  own  abilities  as  well  as  the 
ftrength  of  his  State ;.  that  fo,  if  he  finds  he  is  not  qualified  for  warlike 
undertakings,  he  may  apply  himfelf  to  learn  the  art  of  ruling  in  peace. 
It  is  my  advice,  therefore,  that  you  would  well'conftder  this,  and  en- 
deavour by  thofc  means  to  enjoy  the  fnj^yof  my  labours  and  perils  (as 
you  tftfily  majr  if  you  follow  thefe  precepts)  in  fafety  and  tranquility: 
4nd  then  you  will  lie  under  this  double  obligation  to  me,  that  I  have 
not  only  left  you  a  flourishing  Stale,  but  fuch  inftrudions  alfo  as  will  not 
foil  to  fecure  it  to  you." 

When  he  had  finiflied  thefe  exhortations  he  fent  for  fuch  of  the 
Citizens  of  Lucca,  Pifa,  and  Piftoia,  as  had  fought  under  his  banners, 
and  after  he  had  both  recommended  Paolo  Guuiigi  to  them,  as  their 
Sovereign,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  he  departed  this  life  j  as  much  admired  by  his  very 
enemies,  and  lamented  by  his  friends,  as  any  Prince  that  ever- lived. 
His  exequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity,  and  his 
corpfe  interred  in  the  Church  0/  St.  Francis  at  Lucca.  Paolo  Guinigi, 
fucceeded  him  indeed  in  his  dominions,  but  his  abilities  were  not  equal 
to  thofe  of  Caftruccio,  nof  was  his  fortune  fo  favourable;  for  he  foon 
loft  Piftoia,  and  afterwards  Pi(a,  and  with  great  difficulty  kept  Lucca, 
which,  however,  continued  in  his  family  to  the  fourth  generation. 

From  this  fhort  account  of  Caftruccio's  life  and  adtions,  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  he  was  not  only  defervedly  looked  upon  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man  in  his  own  times,  but  might  juftly  have  been  fo  efteeired 
in  former  ages.  His  ftature  was  higher  than  ordinary,  and  his  limbs  ad- 
mirably proportioned  to  each  other:  befides  which,  he  had  fomcthing 
fo  engaging  in  his  countenance,  and  received  every  body  with  fo  much 
complaifance  and  affability,  that  no  one  ever  went  diflatisfied  out  of  his 

prefence. 
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frefcnce.  His  hair,  which  he  always  wore  cropt  (hort  above  his  ears, 
rather  inclined  to  red,  and  he  conftantly  went  bare-headed  in  all  forts 
ef  weather.  He/was  .grasefol  to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  foes*  an  ion* 
partial  diftributof  iotf  jiiftice  amongft  his  Subjects,  -foU-of  wile6  aiid -Stta** 
tagexns  whtirvhe  had  enemies  to  deal  with,  and  feWom  liadi  rocotirfe  w 
open  tiolcnce,  when  he  could  carry  his  point  by  craft  or  circumten* 
tion-j  as  he  u(ed  to  iay,  that  fuccefs,  by  what  means  focver  procured, 
was  (equally  glorious.  No  man  ever  took  wiier  meafures  to  prevent 
difficulties  and  dangers,  or  behaved  with  more  intrepidity  and  prefencd 
of  mind  when  they  could  not  be*  avoided :  for  it  was  a  maxim*  #ith 
him,  that  a  man  ought  to  try  all  things,  and  be  difmayed  at  nothing  $ 
fence  it  was  plain  that  God  was  a  friend  to  the  brave,  by  employing 
them  as  inftruments  to  chaftife  cowards.  He  was  very  quick,  and  fonte* 
times  rather  fatirical  in  his  jokes  and  repartees;  and  as  he  never  fpared 
any  one,  fo  he  never  was  offended  when  others  took  the  fame  liberties 
with  him:  fome  of  his  wkty  fayings  are  dill  remembered  [^]r^H^ 

bought 

Jc]  It  is  wcU  if  the  Reader  can  find  much  wit  in  thefc  faying: ;  for  certainly  fome  of 
them  appear  very  flat,  and  others  to  be  of  much  higher  date  tban^Caflruccio's  time! 
Might  not  one,  therefore,  very  well  apply  to  Caftruccto  (or  perhaps  more  truly  to  Ma- 
chiavel  himfelf )  what  Gnatho  fays  to  Thrafo  in  Terence  ?  "  Tuumne,  obfecrote,  hoc 
d  £lum  erat  ?  vetus  credidi.  Plus  millies  jam  audivi."  "  Pray  Sir,  is  this  your  own  joke  ? 
1  thought  it  had  been  an  old  one,  for  I  have  heard  it  above  a  thoufand  times."— —The 
pjflage  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Machiavel,  relating  to  the  fineffe  which  he  made  ufe  of 
in  compofing  the  Life  of  Caftruccio  Cajlracaniy  and  referred  to  by  Mr,  Bayle  in  the  Suiti 
in  Me  nag  i ana,  is  as  follows.  "  Leonard  Aretin  etoitundes  favans  qui  fe  font  le  plus 
diftinguez  dans  le  temps  du  repouvellement  des  lettres :  mais  il  a  fait  un  chofe  qui  ne  lui 
ell  pas  honorable.  11  trouva  un  manufcrit  Grec  da  Procope  de  beUoGothico.  II  le  tra- 
duilit  en  Latin,  &  fit  pafler  cet  ouvrage  comme  s*  il  eut  ete  de  lui.  Mais  depuis  on  trouva 
d'autres  manufcrits  du  meme v ouvrage  de  Procope,  &  la  fupercherie  de  Leonard  Aretin 
iut  decouverte.  Machiavel  s'y  prit  plus  adroitement  dans  une  femblable  affaire.  Un 
manufcrit  des  Apothegmes  des  anciens  de  Plutarque  lui  etant  tombe  entre  les  mains,  il  en 
prit  ce  qui  lui  plut  davantage,  &  ne  croyant  pas  qu'  une  fimple  traduction  lui  fit  afTez 
d'honneur  dans  le  monde,  &  ne  s*  accommodant  pas  d'ailleurs  d'une  impofture  auffi 
groflieie  &  auili  facile  a  decouvrir  que  celle  de  Leonard  Aretin,  il  agit  a  la  verite  plus 
nnement  que  lui,  mais  non  pas  plus  confeiencieufement.  11  entreprit  la  Vie  de  Caftruc- 
cio Cailracani,  &  la  mit  dans  la  bouche  de  fon  Heros  la  pkis  part  des  bonnes  chofes  que 
Plutarque  rapporte  des  Anciens:  encore  a-t-il  deguise  fa  mauvaife  foi,  &  n'  a  pas 
poufse  i'impudence  fi  loin  que  Leonard  Aretin  V  a  pounce."  *'  Leonard  Aretine  was  one 
of  the  Literati,  that  diftinguiflied  themfelves  moft  at  the  refurre&ion  of  Letters.  He  was 
guilty  of  an  adlion,  however,  that  did  him  but  little  honour.  For  happening  to  meet 
with  a  Manufcnpt  Hiftory  of  the  Gothic  war,  written  in  Greek,  by  Procopius,  he  tran- 
flated  it  into  Latin,  and.publMbed  it  as  his  own  work.  But  unfortunately  for  him,  fe  ve- 
ra 1  other  manufcripts  of  the  original  were  found  foon  after,  and  the  theft  was  detected. 
Machiavel  took  a  more  adroit  way  upon  a  like  occafion.  A  manufcript  of  Plutarch's 
Jfotkegms  of  the  Ancients^  falling  into  his  hands,  he  picked  out  Ajch  as  he  liked  beft : 
but  as  he  thought  a  mere  tranflation  of  them  would  gain  him  no  great  degree  of  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,  and  probably  was  afraid  to  venture  at  an  impofture  fo  grofs.aod  eafy 
to  be  difcovered  as  Aretine's,  he  acted  more  cunningly,  though. no*  more  confcieqtioOfly, 
than  the  other  had  done.  For  having  undertaken  to  write  the  Life  of  Caftruccio  Caflra- 
cani, 
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bought  a  bird  one  day  for  which  he  gave  a  crown;  and  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance laughing  at  him,  and  faying,  he  would  not  have  given  above  a 
penny  for  it  himfelf.     Very  likely,  anfwered  Caftruccio;  and  if  you 
had  given  no  more,  you  would  have  paid  dearer  for  it  than  I  have  done; 
for  I  do  not  value  a  crown  fo  much  as  you  do  a  penny. — He  grew  fo 
tired  of  the  importunities  of  a  flatterer,  who  teazed  him  everyday  to 
grant  him  a  particular  favour,  that  at  laft  he  fpit  in  his  face,  and  bid 
him  go  about  his  bufinefs.     The  Flatterer,  however,  was  fo  fer  from 
being  daunted  at  this  rebuff,  that  he  calmly  wiped  his  face,  and  faid, , 
u  A  Fiftierman  is  often  dabbled  up  to  the  neck  in  mire  and  dirt  to 
catch  ft  pitiful  chub;  and^hall  I  beafhamed  of  a  little  clear  fpittle,  who  > 
am  catching  a  whale?0  Upon  which,  Caftruccio,  either  in  admiration  of. 
his  patience  and  perfeverance,  or  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  fo  troublefome 

Cant,  he  putmoft  of  the  fmart  thmgs,~which  Plutarch 'reports*  to  have  beNen  faid  by  the  An- 
cients,,  into  the  mouth  of  his  Hero :  fa  that  he  threw  a  little  fort  of  difgutfc  over  his  pla- 
giarifms,  and  was  not  quite  fo  impudent  and  barefaced  in  his  roguery  as  Aretine.     Suite 
dm  Menagiana.  p*ioo,  101.     The  Edition  of  the  Menagiana,  from  which  this  paflage 
is  extracted,  is  irt  four  Volumes,  printed  at  Amfteidamin  1713.     The  fecond  is  called  : 
Suite,  da  Menagiana.     The  two  laft  have  a  different  title,  and  are  called  Menagiana,  ou,  . 
Lis  Bens  Moii  &  Remarques  hifioriquesy  morales ,  &  a*  erudition  du  Monjieur  Menage  Y  re- 
cunllies  par  fes  amis.     But  they  are  rather  remarks  upon  Menage's  remarks,  and  very  ' 
often  corrections  af  them  made  by  his  friends:  from  whence  we  may  fee  that  he  was  • 
frequently  rniftaken.    For  the  two  laft  Volumes  are  merely  corredions  of  the  two  firft : 
fo  that  the,  corrc&ions  equal  Menage's  observations,  at  leaft  in  bulkr  though  not  in  • 
number.     Indeed  the  two  fipft,  (and  the  firft  efpecially)  confift  of  fo  many  frivolous  arti- 
cles, that  molt  of  them  are  not  worth* reading,  much  lefs  being  remarked  upon.  .  The  • 
corrections  are  faid  to  be,  (though  not  folelyi-  yet  chiefly)  by  Bayle's  great  friend  at  » 
Geneva,  Monfieur  Monnoye,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  many  curious  articles*  and  re- 
marks in  his  Dictionary.     Let  us  fee  what  he  fays  of  the  above  quoted  paflage  concern- 
ing Machiavel,  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  the  Menagiana,  page  86.     "  Les  Apothcgmes  * 
de  Plutarque  etoient  connus,  traduits,  &  imprimez,  long  terns  avant  que  Machiavel  cut  ; 
ecrit.     L'emploi  qu'  il  a  fait  de  ces  bons  mots  n'a  ete. que  dans  la  vue  de  divertir  fes  lec- 
teurs  &  d'  embelllr  fon  ouvrage,  a  peu  pres  comme  a  depuis  fait  le  Manfo  dans  la  vie  du  * 
Tafle,  quoique  9*  ait  ete  inficment  ce  qui  a  rendu  ccs  deux  Ecrivarns  ridicules.     II  eft 
de  plus  a  remarquer,  que  quand  Machiavel  auroit  ete  le  premier  a  qui  le  Manufcrit  de 
Plutarque  feroit  tombe  entre  les  mains,  il  n'  auroit  pas  ete  capable  d'.en  entreprendre  une  ■• 
traduction,  lui  qui  a  peine  entendoit  le  Latin/'     4<  Plutarch's  'Apothegms  0/ the  Ancients 
were  not  only  commonly  known,  but  had  been  tranflated  and  publiflied  long  before  Ma- 
chiavcl's  time.     The  ufe  that  he  made  of  them,  was  only  to  divert  his  Readers  and  em- 
bellifh  his  work,  as  Manfo  did  afterwards  in  his  Life  of  Taflb  5  though  they  both  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  ridicule  by  it.     Bcfides,  fuppofing  that  Machiavel  had  been  the  firft 
perfon  that  got  poffeffion  of  Plutarch's  Manufcript,  he  would  not  have  been  capable  of 
tranflating  it,  as  he  was  fo  far  from  understanding  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  could  ' 

hardly  read  Latin." The  Editor  of  this  tranflation  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  * 

the  Menagiana,  when  he  fent  the  Life  of  Machiavel  to  the  prefs  :  but  as  he  has  fince  ob- 
tained this  extract  from  them,  by  the  kind  afliftancc  of  his  two  learncJ  and  worthy  friends, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Winter,  Reltor  of  All  Saints  in  Derby,  and  1  Reverend  Mr.  Edward 
Bcresford,  fellow  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  the  P  bcrc  prefentcd  with 

this  Anecdote  and  the  remark  upon  it;  which,  pcihups,  her  (more  properly  in- 

serted in  this  place,  than  in  the  above- menllop7        ^fAl  fixed  to  the  Prince. 


)  above- meauop7 
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a  follicitor,  at  laft  granted  his  requeft  and  difmiffed  him. -^Somebody  re*- 
proaching  him  with  living  in  too  great  fplendor,  he  told  him  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  fin  in  that ;  for  if  there  was,  the  Saints  would  not 
fuffer  their  Holidays  to  be  celebrated  with  fo  much  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence.— As  he  was  taking  a  walk  through  the  flreets  one  day,  he  hap- 
pened to  fee  a  young  man  come  out  of  a  bawdy  houfe,  who  yet  had 
the  modefty  to  blufli  when  he  met  Caftruccio  j  Friend,  faid  he,  you 
have  more  reafon  to  be  afliamed  when  you  go  into  fuch  houfes,  than 
when  you  come  out  of  them. — A  perfon  afking  him  to  untie  a  knot,  that 
was  very  faft  and  artfully  knit  together ;  you  Simpleton,  anfwcred  he,  do 
you  think  I  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  trouble  myielf  about  puzzling 
trifles  [*/]?  Seeing  a  perfon  at  dinner,  fomewhere,  whp  fet  up  for  a 
Philofopher,  he  told  him,  that  people  of  his  profeflion  were  like  Dags, 
that  frequented  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  fed  them  beft.  Nay,  replied  the 
Philofopher,  we  are  rather  like  Phyficians  who  go  to  the  houfes  of  thofo 
that  have  mod  occafion  for  them  — Returning  from  Leghorn  to  Pifa 
by  water,  he  happened  to  be  caught  in  a  florin,  at  which  he  feemed 
to  be  a  little  frighted:  and  fomebody  that  was  in  the  veflel  raillying  him 
upon  it,  and  faying  he  could  not  help  being  furprized,  that  fuch  a  man 
as  Caftruccio  fliould  betray  any  figns  of  fear,  when  he  himfelf  was  not 
at  all  afraid;  Caftruccio  faid,  he  did  not  wonder  at  that,#  as  every  man 
valued  his  life  according  to  its  worth.  Being  afked  what  a  man 
ought  to  do  to  gain  efteem,  he  anfwered,  When  you  are  invited 
to  a  feaft,  take  care  that  you  do  not  fet  one  log  of  wood  upon  an- 
other.  A  perfon  boafting  how  much  he  had  read,  Caftruccio  told 

him,  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  remembered  but 
one  half  of  it. — A  hard  drinker  bragging  one  day,  that  though  he  drank 
ever  (o  large  a  quantity  he  never  was  drunk,  Caftruccio  faid,  Sir,  you 
have  no  more  reafon  to  value  yourfelf  upon  that  account  than  a  bead 
has. One  of  his  acquaintance,  upbraiding  him  with  an  amour  that 

[d]  Turpc  eft  diilicilcs  habere  nuga*,  «i-H 

Kt  b'tultus  labor  ineptiarum.  :  j 

The  Original  here  fays,  4<  (J  Sciocco,  credi  tu  che  io  voglia  fciorrc  una  coia,  chc  legata 
mi  dia  tanta  biiiM."  Which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  tranflatcd  thus,  u  You  Simple- 
to  1,  do  )ou  thhk  I  will  ever  loofe  a  thing,  thct  gives  me  Co  much  trpuble-jvhen  it  is  faft 
tied  up  ? ''  The  old  translation  runs  in  this  manner.  "  He  was  always/of  opjqion,  that  a 
Conqueror  ought  not  to  give  too  much  liberty  to  his  new  Subjects  :  wfcich.upon  a  time 
he  explained  very  iubtilly  to  iome  who  underftood  him.  Having  a  kno^iven  him  thaT 
was  very  faft  tied,  hz  was  defired  to  undo  it :  and  having  tried  a  good  while  to  no  pur- 
p-'fe,  My  friend^  faid  he  aloud*  if  a  thing  that  is  tied  can  give  me  fo  much  troulic^  1 '  Jhall  be 
much  zvorje  whin  it  is  once  locfed."  Whether  fo  large  a  Pcriphrafis  is  allowable  in  a 
Tranilator  (who  has  taken  many  other  fuch  liberties  of  ftiil  greater  extent  in  this  piece) 
I  (ay  not:  nor  do  1  protend  to  affirm  that  1  have  hit  oft*  the  Author's  meaning  in  a  better 
manner.  The  matter  (which  is  of  no  great  importance  indeed)  is  left  to  the  decifion  of 
others,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  trouble  their  heads  about  it.  Scilicet  id  curat 
populus. 

he 
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he  was  engaged  in,  and  faying,  It  was  a  fhame  to  be  fo  bewitched  by  a 
woman  ;  he  replied,  Friend,  you  are  miftaken,  I  have  bewitched  her. — 
Anoiher  blaming  him  for  being  too  delicate  and  expenfive  in  his  eating, 
he  faid,  I  fuppofe  then,  you  would  hot  fpend  fo  much  yourfclf  in  that 
article.  By  no  means,  aniwered  the  other.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  re- 
plied he,  you  are  rather  to  be  pitied  as  a  Mifer,  than  I  as  an  Epicure. 
— Being  invited  to  dine  with  Taddeo  Bernardi,  one  of  the  mod  opulent 
and  elegant  citizens  in  Lucca,  he  was  received  in  a  room  hung  with 
the  richeft  tapeftry,  and  floored  with  Mofaic  work,  which  reprefented 
fpveral  forts  of  trees,  flowers,  and  fhrubs,  in  the  moft  vivid  colours ; 
and  looking  about  him  as  if  he  wanted  to  fpit  fomewhere,  but  durft 
not,  he  at  laft  fpit  full  in  Taddeo's  face :  at  which  Taddeo  being  ex- 
ceedingly affronted,  as  well  he  might,  Caftruccio  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cufe  himfeif  by  faying,  Indeed,  Sir,  I  could  not  find  any  place  to  fp't 

io>  that  I  thought  would  give  you  lefs  offence. Somebody  afking 

him,  in  what  manner  Julius  Caefar  died?  Juft  in  the  fame  manner, 
faid  he,  that  I  would  with  to  die  myfelf.-rOr.e  of  his  Officers  inviting 
him  to  meet  fome  Ladies  at  his  houfe,  where  they  afterwards  fpent  the 
evening  in  dancing,  drinking,  play,  and  other  fuch  diverfions,  as  teemed 
rather  inconfiftent  with  his  dignity,  he  was  gently  reprimanded  by  a 
a  friend,  who  told  Him,  He  would  lofe  his  reputation  by  it:  to  which 
Caftruccio  made  anfwer,  That  a  man  who  was  reckoned  wife  all  day, 

would  never  be  thought  a  fool  at  night, A  certain  perfon  requefting 

a  favour  of  him,  arid  Caftruccio  pretending  not  to  hear  him,  the  other 
call  himfeif  at  his  feet:  and  Caftruccio  rebuking  him  for  his  meannefs, 
he  replied,  Sir,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  yourfclf;  for  as  you  did  not 
feem  to  hear  me  before,  I  thought  your  ears  might  have  lain  nearer  the 
ground:  at  which  he  was  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed,  that  he  granted 

him  more  than  he  defired. Another  perfon  teazing  him  for  a  boon 

in  a  moft  importunate  manner,  at  laft  added,  but  I  doubt  I  have  trejf- 
pajjed  upoqgour  patience,  Sir.  Not  at  all,  friend,  faid  he,  for  I  did  not 
attend  to  <5ne  word  that  you  have  been  faying, — A  third  Sollicitor 
having  much  difgufted  him  by  his  awkward  and  impertinent  manner  of 
addrefs,  Jiq-fle&red  him  to  fend  fomebody  elfe  to  Sollicit  for  him,  the 
«~next  timghe  (hould  have  occafion  to  afk  any  favour. — He  ufed  to  (^y, 
The  road  tcj  Ijell  muft  certainly  be  a  very  eafy  and  ready  one  to  hit,  as 
it:was  all  the  way  down  hill,  and  people  wept  thither  with  their  eyes 
fhut. — He  told  one  that  had  been  a  very  handfome  boy,  and  was  after- 
wards as  handfome  a  man,  That  he  had  done  too  much  mifchief :  for 
whilft  he  was  a  boy,  he  debauched  men  from  their  wives,  and  now  he 
was  a  man,  he  debauched  women  from  their  hufbands. — Seeing  an  en- 
vious man  laugh  one  day,  he  afked  him,  Whether  he  laughed  becaufe 
Vol.  I.  5  G  things 
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things  went  well  with  himfelf,  or  ill  with  other  people? Whilft  he 

was  under  the  tuition  of  Francifcq  Guinigi,  one  of  his  companions 
afking  him,  What  he  would  take  to  let  him  give  him  a  bor  on  the 
ear?  A  Helmet,  faid  Caftruccio.— Having  put  a  citizen  of  Lucca  ta 
deah  who  had  contributed  much  to  his  advancement,  he  was  reproach- 
ed with  treating  an  eld  friend  with  fb  much  feverity.  To  which  he  made 

anfwer,  that  it  was  a  miftake,  for  he  was  a  new  enemy.* He  ufed  to 

fay,  That  thofe  who  praifed  matrimony,  but  never  would  marry,  were 
like  men  that  loved  failing,  but  did  not  care  to  venture  upon  the  Sea.— 
He  often  wondered  that  men,  who  would  ring  a  glafs  or  an  earthen  veflel, 
when  they  bought  it,  to  try  whether  it  was  not  cracked,  fhould  content 
themfelves  with  only  looking  at  the  wotpan  they  defigned  to  marry.— - 
Somebody  afking  him,  How  he  would  be  buried  when  he  died  ?  With  my 
fjee  downwards,  faid  he:  for  I  am  fure  this  country  will  be  turned  up- 

fide  down  after  I  am  dead. Being  afked  by  another  perfbn,  Whether 

he  had  ever  any  thoughts  of  turning  Monk  for  the  Salvation  of  his 
Soul  ?  He  faid,  He  never  Had :  for  he  thought  it  very  ft  range  if  Friar  La- 
zarone  fhould  go  to  Heaven,  and  Uguccione  della  Fagiuola  to  Hell.— 

*  Happening  to  be  prefent  when,  it  was  difputed  at  what  time  it  was  moft 
wholefome  to  eat,  he  faid,  He  thought  it  was  bed  for  rich  men  to  eat 
when  they  were  hungry,  and  for  poor  men  when  they  could  get  meat* 

< -As  he  always  hated  indolence,  he  could  not  forbear  afking  one  of 

his  friends  who  ufed  to  make  his  fervant  button  his  cloaths  for  him,  Why 
he  did  not  likewife  make  the  man  cut  his  meat,  and  put  it  into  his 

.    mouth? A  certain  perfbn  having  written  over  his  own  door,  God 

preferve  this  houfe  from  rogues,  he  laughed  very  heartily,  and  faid,  Then 

the  maftcr  himfelf  muft  never  go  into  it. Pafling  by  a  fmall  houfe 

which  had  a  very  large  Portal,  he  faid,  If  great  care  is  not  taken,  this 
houfe  will  run  away  through  the  gateway. Being  engaged  in  a  dis- 
pute with  an  Ambaflador  from  the  King  of  Naples,  concerning  the 
t dates  of  fome  Exiles  which  had  been  confifcated,  and  growing  a  little 
warm  in  the  matter,  the  Ambaflador  afked  him,  If  he  flood  in  no  awe 
of  his  Majefty?  Awe  of  his  Majefty,  faid  he?  Pray  is  the  King  your 
mafter  a  good  man,  or  a  bad  man?  A  good  one  to  be  fure,  anfwered 
the  Ambaflador.  Why  then,  replied  he,  fhould  I  be  afraid  of  any 
goo  J  man  ?  Many  other  of  his  fayings  might  here  be  recited,  if  further 
proofs  of  his  wit  and  greatnefs  of  mind  were  wanting;  but  let  thefe 
fuffice.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-four,  and  behaved  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  Prince  in  every  viciflitude  of  his  fortune.  And  as  there 
are  many  monuments  of  his  profpetfty  ftill  in  being,  he  likewife  left 
ibrae  traces  of  adverfity  behind  him:  for  he  caufed  the  hand-cuffs 
which  he  had  worn,  when  he  was  imprlfoned  by  Uguccione  della  Fa- 
giuola, 
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giuola,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  moft  public  room  of  his  houfe,  (where 
they  are  ftill  to  be  feen)  to  (hew  that  he. was  not  afhamed  to  have  it 
known  that  he  had  once  been  in  affliction.  To  conclude,  having 
equalled  the  great  adtions  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Scipio  the  Roman, 
he  died  at  the  fame  age  that  they  did;  and  if  he  had  been  born  either 
at  Rome  or  Macedon,  inftead  of  Lucca,  it  is  very  probable  he  would 
have  far  furpafled  them  both. 
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NARRATIVE 


Of  the  METHOD  taken  by 


DUKE      VALENTINE 


To  rid  himfelf  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo, 
Paola  Uhsini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina. 


AFTER  the  revolt  of  Arezzo,  and  fome  other  towns  in  the  Vale 
of  Chiana,  from  the  Florentines,  the  latter  made  fuch  com- 
plaints to  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  againft  Duke  Valentine, 
that  he  round  himfelf  obliged  to  wait  upon  his  Majefty,  (who  was  then 
in  Lombardy)  in  order  to  exculpate  himfelf :  and  arriving  at  Imola,  in 
his  return  from  thence,  he  there  laid  a  fcheme  to  difpoffcfs  Giovanni 
Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  and  to  make  it  the  Capital  of  the  States  which 
he  had  lately  acquired  in  Romagna.  But  the  Vitelli  and  Urfini,  and 
their  friends,  having  intelligence  of  this  defign,  began  to  be  apprehen- 
five  that  the  Duke  would  grow  too  powerful,  and  that  when  he  had 
taken  Bologna  from  the  Bentivogli,  he  would  endeavour  to  ruin  them 
alfo,  and  make  himfelf  fole  Arbiter  of  Italy.     Upon  thefe  confidera- 

tions, 
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tions,  they  thought  proper  to  hold  a  Diet  at  Magione,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Perugia  j  at  which  place  Cardinal  Urfini,  Signior  Paolo,  the 
Duke  of  tJravina,  (all  of  the  fame  family)  Vitelozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto 
da  Fermo,  Gianpaolo  Baglioni,  Lord  of  Perugia,  and  Antonio  da  Ve- 
nafro, Minifter  from  Pandolpbo  Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  all  met  to- 
gether, and  entered  into  a  confutation,  what  meafures  they  fhould 
take  "to  curb  the  Duke's  ambition  and  greatnefs,  which  otherwife  muff 
prove  fatal  to  them,  as  well  as  others  in  the  end.  The  refult  of  their 
deliberations  was,  to  aflift  the  Bentivogli,  and  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  the  Florentines  to  join  them  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fent  Am- 
bafladors  to  both ;  promifing  fuccour  to  one,  and  exhorting  the  other 
to  unite  with  them  again  ft  their  common  enemy. 

The  news  of  this  meeting  being  foon  carried  all  over  Italy,  fuch  of 
jfyer  duke*q  Subje&s  as  were  difcontented  under  his  government  (amongft 
«hpm  were  the  inhabitaftis  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino)  began  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  a  change  in  their  favour :  and  taking  their  opportunity, 
yvhilft  things  were  yet  in  fufpence,  fome  of  them  entered  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  furprize  the  Caftle  of  St.  Leo,  then  in  the  duke's  hands ; 
which  was  to  be  executed  in  this  manner :  the  Governor  of  the 
Caftle  was  at  that  time  going  to  repair  it,  and  having  caufed  a  great 
quantity  of  timber  to  be  brought  thither  for  that  purpofe,  the  confpi- 
.  ratQfs  contrived  that  fome  of  the  largeft  beams  fhould*  be  unloaded 
upon  the  cJraw-briclge.  •,  By  which  if  was  fo  incumbered,  that  the  foldiers 
of  the  garrifpn  could  not  poflibly  pull  it  up,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion. 
When  they  had  effected  this,  they  fuddenly  entered  the  place  in  the 
night,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it:  which  was  no  fooner 
known,  but  the  whole  country  roundabout  it  took  up  arms,  and  called 
in  their  old  duke,'  in  hopes  of  receiving  further  afliftance  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet,  which  had  been  held  at  Magione ;  who,  being  in- 
formed of  this  revolt,  thought  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglec- 
ted, and  having  raifed  fome  forces,  immediately  took  the  field1,  in  order 
to  reduce  any  other  town,  that  fhould  "ftill  continue  firm  to  Duke  Va- 
lentine. They  likewife  fent  a  new  Embafly  to  importune  the  Floren* 
tines,  in  the  moft  preffing  manner,  to  aflift  them  in  their,  endewoufs 
to  deftroy  the  common  Incendiary,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  advan- 
tage they  had  already  gained,  and  to  represent  to  them,  that,  if  they 
flighted  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  they  muft  never  exped:  fuch  another. 
But  the  Florentines,  out  of  the  ancient  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Vitelli 
and  Urfini  upon  many  accounts,  not  only  refufed  to  join  them,  but 
fent  their  fecretary  Niccolo  Machiavelli  to  the  Duke,  with  an  offer  of 
their  protection  and  afliftance  againft  his  new  enemies.  He  was  then 
at  Imola,  and  in  great  diftrefs,  as  part  of  his  forces  had  mutinied  and 

deferted 
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dcfertcd  him :  fo  that  he  was  left  in  a  manner  difarmed,  and  at  a  time 
too,  when  a  war  was  juft  going  to  break  out  upon  him.  But  taking 
courage  from  the  offers  which  the  Florentines  had  made  him,  he 
refolved  to  fpin  out  the  war  with  what  few  troops  he  had,  and  to 
amufe  the  enemy  with  overtures  of  agreement;  whilft  he  endeavoured 
to  raife  more  forces  :  for  which  purpofe  he  fent,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
defire  fuccour  from  the  King  of  France  ;  and  in  the  next,  he  raifed 
all  the  recruits  he  pofiibly  could,  by  giving  large  advance  money,  and 
good  pay  to  any  man,  but  efpecially  horfemen,  that  would  enter  into 
his  fervice. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  enemy  had  taken  the  field,  as  we 
faid  before,  and  advanced  towards  Foflbmbrone  ;  where  a  body  of  the 
Duke's  troops  made  a  Hand,  but  was  foon  routed  by  tbofe  under  the 
Vitelli  and  Urfini.  The  news  of  this  defeat  determined  the  Duke  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  war  at  any  rate,  by  a  treaty  of  peace :  and  as  he 
was  a  perfect  matter  of  diffimulation,  he  left  no  fort  of  artifice  untried 
which  might  contribute  to  that  end  ;  infinuating,  that  though  they  had 
begun  a  war  againft  him  without  the  leaft  provocation  on  his  fide,  he 
was  willing  not  only  to  forget  and  forgive  thofe  injuries,  but  to  make 
them  a  prefent  of  what  he  had  acquired  in  thofe  parts ;  that  for  his 
own  part,  he  defired  nothing  more  than  the  bare  title  of  a  Prince,  and 
would  chearfully  give  up  the  power  to  them :  by  which  means,  he 
wrought  fo  effe&ually  upon  their  credulity,  that  they  agreed  to  a  cefla? 
tion  of  hoftilities,  and  fent  Signior  Paolo  Urfini  to  treat  with  him  of 
peace.  Notwithftanding  thefe  amicable  appearances,  be  ftill  continued 
his  preparations  for  war,  raifing  forces  with  all  poffible  diligence,  and 
diftributing  them  privately  in  different  towns  all  over  Romagna. 

During  this  negotiation,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred 
French  lances  \  and  though  he  found  himfelf  then  ftrong  enough  to 
face  the  enemy,  yet  he  thought  it  a  fafer  and  better  way  to  proceed, 
rather  by  circumvention  than  open  violence,  and  therefore  refolved  not 
to  break  off  the  treaty  he  had  begun  with  them  :  in  which  he  proceeded 
with  fo  much  feeming  candour  and  difintereflednefs,  that  a  peace  was 
foon  concluded  ;  by  the  articles  of  which,  he  agreed  to  pay  them  their 
penfions  as  ufual,  and  made  them  a  preient  of  four  thoufand  ducats  in 
ready  money :  he  likewife  not  only  promifed  to  give  Giovanni  Bcnti- 
voglio  no  further  difturbance  at  Bologna,  but  contracted  a  family  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  excufed  them  all  from  coming  at  any  time  to  wait 
upon  him  in  perfoh,  except  they  pleafed  to  do  it  voluntarily  and  with- 
out compulfion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  promifed  to  reftore  the 
Duchy  oi  Urbino,  and  whatever  elfe  they  had  taken  from  him,  and 
to  ferve  him  in  any  future  expedition,  and  never  to  make  war  upon  any 
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other  State,  or  enter  into  the  fervice  of  another  Prince  without  bis 
confent  and  approbation.  A  peace,  therefore,  being  agreed  upon  by 
froth  fides  on  thefe  terms,  Guidobaldo,  the  old  Duke  of  Urbino,  was 
pbliged  tp  retire  once  more  to  Venice,  having  taken  cafe  fo  have  all 
the  fortrefles  and  Arong-hoHs  in  that  (late  demolished  before  he  left- 
it;  for,  as  he  plainly  faw  that  the  fidelity  and  affe&ion  of  the .  inhabi- 
tants was  ftill  unfhaken,  be  refolved  that  thofe  places  (hould;  not  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  which  he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  and  might 
enable  them,  if  they  were  left  fortified,  to  bridle  and  opprefs  his 
friends  [a]. 

But  Duke  Valentine  having  concluded  this  treaty,  and  quartered 
»U  his  own  forces  and  French  auxiliaries  in  the  different  towns  of 
Romagna,  left  Imola  about  /the  end  of  November,  and  went  to 
Cefena,  where  he  ftaid  feveral  days,  to  confult  with  fotoe  Deputies 
that  had  been  fent  thither  by  the  Vitelli  and  Urfini,  who  then  lay 
with  their  forces  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  what  enterprize  they 
(hould  go  upon  next :  but  nothing  certain  being  determined  upon, 
Oliverotto  da  Fermo  was  difpatched  to  acquaint  him*  that  if  he  ap- 
proved of  it  they  would  invade  Tufcany;  if  not,  they  might. pro- 
bably fucceed  in  an  attempt  upon  Sinigaglia.  To  this  the  E>uke 
made  anfwer,  that  he  could  wilh  they  would  not  think  of  any  expe- 
dition againft  Tufcany,  as  the  Florentines  were  his  good  friends  and 
allies;  but  that  he  would  willingly  concur  with  them  in  the  other 
propofal.  Upon  which,  they  foon  after  laid  fiege  to  Sinigaglia,  and 
took  the  town  in  a  few  days ;  but  the  Cattle  ftill  held  out  againft 
them  :  for  the  Governor  of  it  refufed  to  deliver  it  up  to  any  other 
perfon  but  the  Duke :  for  which  reafon,  they  fent  to  defire  he  would 
come  thither  himfelf.  The  Duke,  therefore,  thought  this  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  fecret  defigns ;  efpe- 
cially  as  they  could  not  have  any  fufpicion  of  them,  lince  he  went 
thither,  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  at  their  particular  requcft  and 
invitation :  and  to  lull  them  into  ftill  greater  fecurity,  he  difmifled 
his  French  auxiliaries,  and  fent  them  back  again  into  Lombardy, 
except  a  hundred  lances  that  were  under  the  command  .of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Moniieur  de  Candale.  With  thefe  hopes  he  left  Cefena, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  came  to  Fano,  where  he  made 
ufe  of  all  the  artifice  he  wa$  matter  of,  to  prevail  upon  the  Vitelli 
and  Urfini  to  ftay  at  Sinigaglia  till  he  came  thither ;  hinting  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  they  behaved  with  fo  much  referve  and  fufpicion, 
the  treaty  betwixt  them  could  not  be  of  any  long  duration j  and  that 

-.  #  .  ■•  * 

••  &)•  Set  Cbap.  XX.  of  the  Prince*,  t'ttd  -Chap: 'XXIV.  Book  II.  of  th«  Political Dif- 
tturits. 
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for  his  own  part,  he  was  a  man  of  that  frank  and  open  difpofition, 
that  he  cordially  defircd  to  join  counfels  as  well  as  arms  with  his 
friends.  Vitellozzo,  however,  who  had  been  fufficiently  waroed 
from  the  death  of  his  brother,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  offend 
a  Prince,  and  then  to  put  one's  felf  in  his  power  \i]9  feemed  very 
averfe  to  any  fuch  meeting;  but  was  prevailed  upon  at  laft  by  the 
repeated  importunities  of  Paolo  Urfini  (whofe  confidence  the  Duke 
had  gained  by  great  bribes  and  ftill  greater  proinifes)  to  ftay  with 
him  till  the  Duke  arrived. 

The  Duke  having  gained  this  point  before  the  day  fixed  for  JiiS 
departure  from  Fano,  (which  was  the  thirtieth  of  December)  com- 
municated his  defign  to  eight  of  his  moft  intimate  Confidents  (amongft 
whom  were  Don  Michael  [c]  and  Monfignor  (T  Euna,  afterwards  a 
Cardinal)  who  had  orders  to  place  themfelves  two  by 'two;  on  each 
fide  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo  Urfini,  Oliverotto  da  Fermp,  and 
the  duke  of  Gravina,  when  they  came  out  to  meet  him ;  afilgning 
every  couple  their  particular  man,  whom  they  were  to  amufe  in 
converfation  all  the  way  back  again  to  Sinigaglia,  with  a  ftrift  in- 
junction not  to  part  with  them  upon  any  account  till  they  had  con- 
duced them  to  the  duke's  lodgings,  and  feen  them  iir "fafp  cuftody 
there.  In  the  next  place,  he  ordered  all  his  Forces,  both  horfe  and 
foot,  which  amounted  to  two  thoufand  of  the  former,1  and  ten  thou- 
fand  of  the  latter,  to  rendezvous  by  break  of  day  .on  the  laft. of  De- 
cember, upon  the  banks  of  the  Metaura,  (a  river  about  five  niilei 
from  Fano)  and  to  wait  there  till  he  joined  them. 

Arriving  there  accordingly  at  that  time  himfelfc  he  drew  up  lite 
army;  aad  having  fir  ft  caufed  about  two  hundred  horfe  to  advance 
towards  Sinigaglia,  he  commanded  the  foot  to  move  after  them  at 
fome  little  diftance,  and  brought  up  the  reft  of  the  cavalry  himfelf  iri 
the  rear.  Fano  and  Sinigaglia  arc  two  cities  in  la  Marca  d'  AricpnaV 
fituated  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  each  other ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  travelling 
from  the  former  to  the  latter,  the  ikirts  of  ibme  mountains  on  the 
right  hand  are  fo  near  the  fea,  that  in  (bme  places  they  are  alm'dft 
wafhed  by  th*  felt  water ;  and  in  others,  where  they  are  at  the  great;- 
eft  diftance,  they  are  toot  two  milfcs  from  it.  Sinigaglia  jtfejf  is  hot 
much  above  a,ixiufket-(bot  from  die  foot  of  thefe'  mountains^  arid 
*  .- 

{*]  Seett^r/W,  ChapJVlI.  art*  VIII.  l         .      '.l 

[c]  Alia  1  Mtehelbfto.     One  of  the  moft  infamous  Cut- throats  of  that  age.     He  was 

the  head  of  a  gang  of  Afiaffins  and  Poifoners  that  were  kept  in  pay  by  Csefar  Borgia, 

and  had  been  employed  ty  bim  to  rnunjw  his  elder  brother  the  Duke  of  Gandta,  and 

many  others.  .  • 
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within  lefs  than  a  mile  of  the  fea;  a  fmall  river  nirinirigdofe  to  thd 
walls  that  are  next  the  road  which  leads  to  Fano. '- '  So  that  to  cdfhfc 
at  thcj  to*vn,  you  muft  travel  a  confidcrable  way  along  the  hortotrt 
of  the  hill?,'  till  you  arrive  at  the  river;  and  then  turn  to  the  left  for 
the  /pace  of  a  mu/ket-fliot  along  the'  bank  of  it,  where  there  is!  a 
bridge  which  leads,  though  not  dire&ly  in  a  ftraight  line,  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  town :  but  before  you  get  to  the  gate,  there  is  d 
little  Bourg  with  an  area  6t  fort  of  a  fquare  in  it,  one  fide  of  Which 
is  made  bv  tl,ie  river.  ,;4> 

The  Vitelli  and  Urfini  having  determined  to  wait  upon  the  Duk^ 
in  perfon,  and  to  receive  him  with  all  poflible  refpeft,  had  caufed  all 
their  own  forces  to  retire  into  certain  neighbouring  caftles  about  fix 
miles  from  Sinigaglia,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Duke's ;  except 
thofe  under  the  command  of  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  which  confifted 
of  a  thoufand  foot  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  and  were  quartered 
in  the  Bourg  abpvementioned.  Things  being  in  this  lituation,  Duke 
Valqntine  drew  nerr  the  town  :  but  when  his  advanced  guard  of  two 
hundred  horfe  arrived  at  the  bridge,  they  did  not  pais  it,  but  made 
a  halt,  and  facing  about,  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to  let  the  in- 
fantry pais,  who  immediately  marched  into  the  town.  Upon  which, 
Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  fignior  Paolo  Urfini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina 
being;  now  aflured  ot  the  duke's  approach,  prefently  mounted  their 
mules,  and  went  out  to  meet  him,  attended  only  by  a  few  horfe  : 
Vitellozzo,  who  had  only  thrown  a  cloak  round  him,  without  any 
fort  of  armour  under  it,  feemed  to  be  very  melancholy  and  dejedted, 
as  if  he  had  had  a  prefentiment  of  his  approaching  deftiny ;  at  which 
fome  could  not  help  being  a  good  deal  furprifed,  who  had  been  wit- 
nefles  of  his  former  bravery  and  conduct :  it  is  faid,  that  when  he 
left  his  family  to  go  out  and  meet  the  Duke,  he  took  a  folemn  leave 
of  them,  as  if  he  expected  never  to  fee  them  again  ;  earneftly  re- 
commending them  and  their  interefts  to  the  care  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, and  exhorting  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  remember 
the  virtues  and  magnanimity  rather  than  the  fortune  of  their  An- 
ceftors. 

As  foon  as  they  met  the  Duke,  they  faluted  him  with  much  civility, 
and  were  very  gracioufly  received  by  him  ;  after  which,  thofe  that 
had  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them,  immediately  placed 
themfelves  on  each  fide  of  their  man.  But  the  Duke  perceiving 
that  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  was  not  there,  (as  he  had  flaid  behind  to 
exercife  his  men  and  keep  them  under  arms  to  receive  the  Duke 
in  the  fquare  of  the  Bourg,  where  they  were  quartered)  made  a 
private  fignal  to  Michelotto,  (who  was  one  of  the  two  that  were  to 

have 
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have  watched  Oliverotto)  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  efcape.  Upon 
which*  he  fode  forwards  to  Oliverdtto  as  fad  as  he  could,  and  told 
him,  he  had  better  draw-  off  his  men  into  their  quarters  again*  le/l 
they  (hould  be  occupied  by  the  duke's,  who  was  near  at  "hand*  and 
would  take,  it  well,  he  thought,  if  he  would  come  out  to  welcome 
hira,  as  the  reft  of  his  friends  had '  dorie.  Oliverotto,  therifdrdi 
thinking  this  no  bad  advice,,  fent  his  men  back  into  their  quarters, 
and  returned  with  Michelotto  to  meet  the  Duke,  who,  as  ibon  as 
they  drew  near  together,  called  to  him  by  name,  ari'd'faid,  be  was 
heartily  glad  to  meet  him  sgaii^  as  q  friend  :  wxhj  \vhich,  Oliverotto 
having  made  his  obeifance,  returned  the  compliment,  and  joined  the 
reft  of  the  company-  But  as  foon  as  they  got  into  the  town  and  had 
difmounted,  they  were  introduced  into  a  private  apartment  in  the 
lodgings  which  had,  been  prepared  for  the  Duke ;  who,  having  takep 
effe&ual  care  to  fecure  tnem  there  in  the  firft  place,  immediately 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  ordered  their  fbldiers  to  be  difarmed  and 
plundered.  Thofe  accordingly  that  belonged  to  Oliverotto,  being 
upon  the  fpot,  were  inflantly  ftripped  :  but  the  others,  who  had  been 
under  the  command  of  the  Urfini  and  Vitelli,  being  quartered,  at  a 
greater  diftance,  and  hearing  of  the  misfortune-that  had  befallen' theiif 
leaders,  had  time  to  unite,  and  by  dint  of  courage  and  good  dfifcf- 
pline,  bravely  fought  their  way  through  an  enemy's  country,  in  fpite 
of  alloppofition,  till  they  arrived  fafely  in  their  own.  The  Duke's 
foldiers,  however,  not  content  with  ftripping  Oliverotto's  men,  be*- 
gan  to  pillage  the  town ;  and  it  the  Duke  had  not  taken  timely 
care  to  prevent  it,  by  killing  feveral  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  they 
would  certainly  have  ranfacked  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

But  when  night  came  on,  and  all  difturbances  were  compofed,  the 
Duke  having  refolved  to  put  Vitellozzo  and  Oliverotto  to  death,  had 
them  conducted  into  another  room,  where  he  ordered  them  both  to 
be  ftrangled.  It  was  fomething  remarkable,  that  when  they  came 
to  die,  neither  of  them  (hewed  the  leaft  fign,  either  in  their  words 
or  adions,  of  that  fpirit,  which  they  had  given  fo  many  proofs  of  in 
the  courfe  of  their  lives :  Vitellozzo  befeeching  the  Duke  that  he 
would  fupplicate  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  plenary  indulgence  for  his 
fins  \d]i  whilft  Oliverotto  humbly  begged  his  pajrdon  for  the  inju- 
ries 

[d]  "  Would  one  imagine,  (fays  Voltaire,  in  his  general  Hiftory  of  Europe,  Vol.  II. 
p.  123.)  that  Vitelli,  when  he  was  expiring,  begged  of  his  murderer  to  obtain  a  plenary 
indulgence  for  hiro,  from  the  Pope  his  father,  in  the  article  of  death  i  And  yet  ihis  i* 
mentioned  by  cotemporary  writers.     Nothing  furcly  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  human  ; 

weaknefs,  or  of  the  power  of  fupeiftition.     If  Caefar  Borgia  had  died  before  Alexander 

VI. 
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ries  he  had  done  him,  and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  Vitellozzo.  Sig- 
nior  Paolo  Urfini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina  were  kept  alive,  but 
clofely  confined  in  the  Caftle  of  Pieve,  till  Duke  Valentine  had  advice 
from  Rome  that  the  Pope  had  fecured  Cardinal  Urfini,  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Florence,  and  Jacopo  da  Santa  Croce  :  after  which,  he 
caufed  them  likewife  to  to  be  ftrangled  on  the  eighteenth  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

VI.  of  the  poifon  which  they  are  faid  to  htve  prepared  for  the  Cardinals,  whom  they, 
had  invited  to  fupper,  and  to  have  drank  themfelves,  I  fliould  not  have  been  furprifed* 
that  Borgi*,  at  his  laft  gafp,  had  afted  a  plenary  indulgence  of  his  father." 
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Conftitution  and  Affairs  of  France. 


THE  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  France  may  juftly  be  efteemed 
much  richer  and  more  powerful  at  prefent  [a]  than  ever  they 
were  before,  for  the  following  rcafons.— — In  the  firft  place,  the 
crown  defcending  by  lineal  fucce'flion,  is  become  richer;  becaufe, 
when  the  King  has  no  fons  to  fucceed  him  in  his  own  private  inhe- 
ritance and  eftate,  they  are  annexed  to  the  crown.  And  as  this  has 
often  been  the  cafe,  the  crown  is  become  exceeding  powerful  by  the 
addition  of  many  territories  which  ^have  devolved  to  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner; particularly  the  Duchies  of  Anjou,  Milan,  and  Orleans  5  the 
firft  of  which  it  has  lately  got  pofieffion  of,  and  the  two  laft  muft 
foon  fall  to  it,  as  the  prefent  King  has  no  fons  to  inherit  them.  So 
that  almoft  all  the  ftates  and  great  towns  in  France  have  now 
changed  their  mafters,  and  are  veiled  in  the  crown. 

Another  circumftance  which  adds  confidcrably  to  the  French  King's 
ftrength,  is,  that  whereas  the  Kingdom  formerly  was  not  entirely 
^dependent  upon  him,  but  divided,  and  in  fome  meafure  fubjedt  to 
ifeveral  powerful  Barons,  who  often  were  ftrong  and  infolent  enough 

[a]  That  is,  about  two  hundred  ?nd  fifty  years  ago* 

Vol.  I  5  I  to 
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to  take  up  arms  fcgainft  their  Prince  (as  the  Dukes  of  Guienne  and 
Burgandy  in  particular  ufed  to  do)  thofc  Barons  are  at  prefent  reduced 
to  ftrift  obedience  and  dependence  upon  the  King.— Befidcs,  in 
former  times,  the  neighbouring  Princes  were  frequently  encouraged 
to  invade  France  by  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  Guienne,  Burgundy, 
and  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  who  were  always  ready  to  open  a  back- 
door, and  give  them  reception;  thus,  when  the  Englifh  were  at 
war  with  the  French,  they  commonly  were  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne;  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  like  wife  was  by  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon :  by  which  the  Kings  of  France  were  often  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs.  But  at  this  time,  Bretagne,  Guienne,  the  Bourbonnois,  and 
greater  part  of  Burgundy  being  united  to  the  crown,  are  become 
very  loyal  and  faithful ;  and  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  give  the 
lea  ft  affiftance  to  any  neighbouring  Prince  who  fhouki  attempt  to  in- 
vade France,  that  they  would  oppofc  him  with  all  their  might: 
all  which  being  deducted  from  the  ftrength  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale,  mud  be  confidered  as  a  vaft  addition 
to  that  of  France, 

The  fourth  reafon  is,  that  the  richeft  and  moft  potent  of  the 
French  nobility  being  now  of  the  Royal  blood,  the  crown,  in  cafe 
of  a  failure  in  the  right  line,  muft  defcend  to  fome  or  other  of  thciru 
Upon  which  account,  they  all  keep  firmly  united  to  it,  in  hopes 
that,  fome  time  or  other,  either  they  themfelves,  or  their  pofterky, 
may  poffibly  fucceed  to  the  throne :  and  therefore  they,  find  it  thci* 
intereft  as  well  as  their  duty  to  be  very  obfequious,  and  fup port  their 
Prince  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power ;  left,  upon  any  a<3:  of  difobe- 
dience,  they  (hould  be  declared  rebels,  and  lofe  their  right  of  fuc- 
ceffibn;  as  it  had  like  to  have  happened  to  the  prefent  King,  who 
was  taken  prifoner  at  a  battle  in  Bretagne,  where  he  was  engaged  on 
the  Duke's  fide  againft  the  French :  For,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.  it  was  warmly  debated  in  the  Aflembly  of  the  States  General 
of  the  realm,  whether  he  had  not  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown  by 
rebelling  againft  it :  but  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  (who  would  have 
been  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  in  cafe  they  had  fet  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  afide)  being  then  but  an  infant,  and  the  other  enabled  by 
his  great  riches  to  gain  a  confiderable  party  m  the  ftates,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fucceed,  which  otherwife  he  could  not  have  done. 

The  laft  circumftance,  which  makes  the  King  and  Kingdom  fo ' 
ftrong,  is,    that  the  eftates   and  territories  of  the   Barons  in  France 
are    not    divided    among  ft    their    children,     as    in   Germany,,   and 
many   parts  of   Italy,    but  always  defcend  to   the  eldeft   fon,    who 
)%  the  lawful  heir :  fo  that  the  younger  children,  being  left  without 

any 
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any  fortune  of  their  own,  except  what  little  affiflance  their  elder  bro- 
ther is  pleafed  to  give  them,  for  the  moil  part  betake  themfelves  to  a 
military  life,  in  hopes  of  railing  a  fortune  that  way :  and  hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  French  Gens  d' Armes,  being  compofcd  of  thefe 
younger  brothers  of  great  families,  are  reckoned  the  bed  foldiers  in 
the  world,  and  commonly  rife  to  the  higheft  preferments  in  the 
army. 

The  infantry  of  France  is  but  indifferent :  for  as  it  is  a  long  time 
fince  they  were  employed  in  any  fervice,  they  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  little  or  no  experience.  Befides,  they  are  compofed  altogether  of 
peafants,  and  pitiful  mechanics,  who,  having  been  long  ufed  to  live 
in  the  mod  fervile  and  abjedt  fubje&ion  to  the  Noblefle,  at  laft  become 
difpirited,  and  always  behave  like  cowards  and  poltroons  when  they 
come  to  adtion :  of  which  a  thoufand  inftances  might  be  given.  The 
King,  therefore,  makes  little  or  no  account  of  them,  and  feldom  or 
never  employs  them.  Indeed  there  are  feme  regiments  of  Gafcon 
infantry  in  the  fervice,  who  are  fometbing  better  than  the  reft;  for,  as 
they  live  near  the  confines  of  Spain,  they  feem  to  have  caught  a  little 
of  the  Spanifli  difcipline  and  fpirit :  and  yet,  from  what  has  been 
feen  of  them  for  many  years  paft,  they  have  behaved  more  like  free- 
booters and  marauders,  than  good  foldiers.  In  defending  or  afiaulting 
towns,  however,  they  make  tolerable  proof;  but  in  the  field  they  are 
good  for  nothing:  in  which  they  are  very  unlike  the  Germans  and 
Swifs,  who  have  no  equate  in  open  a&ion,  though  they  are  very  little 
efteemed  when  they  are  made  ufe  of  either  to  ftorm  or  defend  a  forti- 
fied place.  The  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be,  that  the  method  of 
fighting  and  difcipline  is  very  different  in  thefe  two  cafes;  and,  upon 
this  confideration,  the  King  of  France  always  employs  either  Swifs  or 
German  infantry  in  the  field  j  becaufe  his  Gendarmerie  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  to  put  any  confidence  in  the  Gafcons  in  time  of  a&ion.  But,  if 
his  infantry  was  as  good  as  his  Gens  d'Armes,  he  would  be  able  to  make 
head  againft  all  the  Princes  in  Europe. 

The  French  are  naturally  rather  fierce  and  impetuous  than  truly  cou- 
rageous ;  and  if  their  firft  charge  is  well  fuftained,  they  foon  lofe  their 
ardour  and  grow  as  faint-hearted  as  women :  they  are  likewife  fo  im- 
patient of  hardfhips  and  fatigue,  that  it  is  feldom  long  before  they  be- 
gin to  grow  weary,  and  fink  under  them  :  fo  that  if  an  enemy  fliould 
chance  to.  attack  them  in  thofe  circumftances,  they  are  eafily  van- 
<juifhed.  Of  this  they  gave  many  remarkable  proofs  during  their  flay 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  and  a  more  recent  one  at  Farigliano,  where 
their  forces  were  fb  much  fupcrior  in  number  to  thofe  of  the  Spaniards, 

.  5  I  2  that 
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that  it  was  hourly  expedited  they  would  have  (Wallowed  them*  up.  Ne- 
Verthelefs,  when  winter  came  on  and  the  rainy  feafon  fet  in,  they  be- 
gan to  defert  one  by  one,  and  take  lhelter  in  the  neighbouring  town*,, 
where  they  thought  they  could  live  with  more  comfort  and  fecurkyi:.  fo 
that  their  camp  was  in  a  manner  abandoned,  and  thofe  forces  that  ftili 
continued  there  in  Co  mutinous  a  temper,  that  being  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  they  were  prefently  beaten,  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  ex*- 
pe6tation  of  every  one...  The  Venetians  might  have  fucceeded  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  without  running  any  rifk  at  all*  of  rofrng 
the  battle  of  Vaila,  as  they  did  to  their  prejudice,  if  they  would  have 
had  the  patience  to  wait  upon  the  French  only  ten  days  longer :  but 
Bartolomeo  d'Alviano  their  General,  being  a  hafty  impetuous  man  him* 
■felf,  ra(hly  attacked  them  before  their  natural  ardour  had  began  to  abate, 
and  thereby  loft  the  day.  The  fame  thing  would  have  happened  again 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  r  for  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  been  too  eager 
to  engage  the  French  there,  but  kept  aloof  and  hovered  about  their 
camp  at  a  proper  diftance,  they  muft  certainly  have  reduced  them  to 
the  laft  degree  of  diftrefs  ^  fiuce  there  was  very  little  difcipline  obferved 
at  that  time  in  the  French  army, :  which  was  likewife  in  great  want  of. 
provifions,  whilft  the  Venetians  cut  off  all  fuppHes  from  Ferrara,  and. 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  intercepted  any 
that  might  be  ferit  from  Bologna.  But  as  they  imprudently  negle&ed 
this  advantage,  the  French  beat  them  both,  though  they  bought  the 
victory  very  dear :  and  the  battle  would  have  been  ftill  more  bloody,  if 
the  ftrength  of  each  army  had  bcerr  compofed  of  the  fame  fort  of  Sol- 
diery:  but  the  flower  of  the  French  forces  confiding  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
and  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  infantry,  the  flaughter  was  not  fo 
great  as  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  Whoever  therefore  has  to  deal 
with  the  French,  muft  either  carefully  endeavour  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment with  them  whrlft  they  are  in  the  full  tide  of  their  courage,  and 
to  wear  out  their  ardour  by  patience  and  delay  ;  or  refolve  to  bear  the 
fury  of  their  firft  onfet  withfirmnefs  and  refolution  ;■  and  then  he  will 
be  fure  to  defeat  them.  For  the  obfervation  which  Julius  Cccfar  long 
ago  made  upon  the  Gauls  their  Anceftors,  ftill  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  French  at  this  day,  viz.  that  they  were  more  than  men  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  lefs  than  women  [b\. 

The 

[L]  Much  the  fame  was  faid  of  them  by  our  late  warlike  and  glorious  King  George  II. 
when  he  led  on  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  ;  "  Charge  home,  my  brave  Soldiers, 
they  are  Frenchmen,  and  will  foon  run  away  when  they  come  to  be  pufhed  with  the 
bayonet/1  Voltaire,  however,  in  his  General  Hijhry  of  Europe,  Part  IV.  Chap.  2. 
fpeaking  of  the  Battle  of  Marignan,  which  happened  in  the  year  1515,  fays,  "  Of  all 
the  Battles  fought  in  Italy,  this  was  the  bloodieft  and  longefh  The  French  and  Swifs 
being  mixed  together  in  the  obfeurity  of  the  night,  were  obliged  to  wait  for  day-light  to 

renew 
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The  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  many  fine 
Rivers  that  water  it,  contribute  likewife  to  make  it  fertile  and  opulent. 
Provifions  and  Manufactures  are  exceeding  cheap  there ;  which  is  ow- 
ing to  the  great  fcarcity  of  money  amongft  the  lower  people,  who  are 
hardly  able  to  fcrape  fo  much  together  at  the  year's  end  as  is  fufficient- 
to  pay  their  Landlords,  though  their  rents  are  very  moderate,  This 
fcarcity  of  money  arifes  from  the  great  plenty  of  corn  which  is  yearly 
produced  j  for  every  farmer  fows  full  as  much  as  he  can  confume  in  his 
own  family  :  fo  that  if  any  of  them  fhould  have  occafion  to  fell  a  bu- 
ibel  or  two  of  wheat  in  his  own  village,  he  would  find  nobody  to  buy 
it.  And  as  to  the  Gentry,  they  have  no  occafion  to  fpend  the  money 
which  they  receive  from  their  tenants  in  any  thing  but  cloaths;  having 
cattle,  poultry,  game,  fiih,  veniibn,  and  all  manner  of.  other  provi- 
fions in  great  quantities  upon  their  own  eftates.  All  the  money  there- 
fore centers  in  their  hands,  which  makes  them  very  rich  indeed;  whilft 
few  of  the  country  people  have  a  Shilling  in  their  pockets. . 

The  Clergy. are  poffeffed  of  two  fifths  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Several  Prelatefc  enjoy  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  revenues; 
and  having  all  other  neceflaries  from  their  eftates  in  greater  abundance 
than  they  want,  the  money  that  comes  into  their  hands,  feldom  or 
never  goes-  out  of  them  again,  according  to  the  avaricious  difpofition  of 
that  order*'  The  rents  arifing  from  the  eftates  that  belong  to  Chapters 
and  Colleges  are  generally  laid  out  in  Jewels,  paintings,  plate,  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  their  Churches  and  Chapels :  fo  that  the 
treafures  hoarded  up  by  the  Prelates  in  their  own  coffers,  and  thofe 
expended  on  the  Churches,  added  to  their  other  poffeffions,  amount  to 
an  infinite  fum. 

The  Miniftry  and  Privy  Council  confift  for  the  moft  part  of  Church* 
men :  of  whom  the  temporal  Lords  are  not  at  all  jealous,  as  they 
know  the  executive  part  of  the  adminiflration  muft  fall  to  their  Share. 

renew  the  engagement.  The  King  flept  upon  the  carriage  of  a  Cannon  within  fifty 
paces  of  a  Swift  Battalion.  In  this  engagement  thofe  people  always  attacked,  and  the 
French  a&ed  upon  the  defenfive.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the 
French  hare  alio  that  patient  courage,  which  fometimes  is  as  nccefiary  as  the  impetuous 
ardour  generally  allowed  them.  It  was  very  extraordinay  in  a  young  Prince  (Francis  I.) 
only  one  and  tweaty  years  of  age,  not  to  lofe  his  prefence  of  mind  in  fo  long  and  bloody 
an  a&ion."  ' 

One  might  obferve  here  that  Macbiavel  is  guilty  of  an  error  in  afcribing  to  Caefar  tbe 
character  above  given  of  the  French  :  for  it  is  Livy's.  That  Hiftorian's  words  are  as 
follow.  «•  Romani  apud  Fabium  arcebant  magis  quam  inferebant  pugnam :  extraheba- 
turque  in  quam  maxime  ferum  diei  certamen,  quia  ita  perfuafum  erat  Duci,  &  Samnites  & 
Gallos  primo  impetu  feroces  effe,  quo  fuftinere  fatis  fit;  longiore  certamine  fenfim  refi- 
dfere  Samnitium  animos :  Gallorum  quidem  etiam  corpora  tntolerantiffima  laboris  atque 
arfhis  fluerc;  primaqut  torum  pralia  plufquam  virorumy  pcfirema  minus  quam  fatminarum 
ijje."  Lib.  X.  Chap.  28. 

Both 
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Both  ranks  therefore  are  contented,  one  with  giving  Counfel,  and  the 
other  with  putting  it  in  execution.  Sometimes,  however,  fome  of  the 
oldeft  and  moil  experienced  Generals  are  admitted  into  the  Council, 
when  military  enterprises  are  to  be  concerted  there,  in  order  to  aflift 
the  others  in  fuch  matters  as  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  understand 
thcmfelves.— The  Chapters  of  the  feveral  Cathedrals  in  France  have  the 
appointment  of  their  refpedtive  Bifhops  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  See;  a 
privilege  that  was  long  fince  granted  them  by  the  Pope  [c] :  fo  that 
upon  the  death  of  their  Bifliop  or  Archbifhop,  the  Canons  affemble  to 
cliufe  another.  From  hence  divifjons  often  happen  amongft  them  in 
the  election  of  a  fucccflbr $  as  fome  endeavour  to  advance  thcmfelves  to 
thofe  dignities  by  bribery,  and  others  by  dint  of  merit  alone.  The 
Monks  likewife  have  the  privilege  of  chufing  their  Abbots :  but  the  in- 
ferior Benefices  are  difpofed  of  by  the  Bifhops  to  whom  they  pleafe.  But 
if  at  any  time  the  King  has  a  mind  to  break  in  upon  this  privilege  and 
nominate  aBilhop  himfelf,  he  mull  do  it  by  force;  otherwile  they  will 
not  give  him  poffeflion :  and  if  they  are  at  laft  compelled  to  receive  the 
Prelate  fo  appointed,  they  are  fure  to  expel  him  whenever  the  King 
dies,  and  to  rcftore  the  perfon  whom  they  had  chofen  themfelves. 

The  French  are  naturally  as  covetous  of  other  peoples  wealth,  as 
prodigal  of  their  own.  When  they  have  dripped  a  man  at  play,  or 
by  any  other  means,  they  will  preiently,  afterwards  fpend  not  only  all 
they  have  won,  but  their  own  money  too,  in  feafting  and  making  merry 
with  him.  But  the  Spaniards  are  of  a  very  different  turn :  for  if  they 
happen  to  get  any  thing  of  you,  you  muft  never  exped  to  fee  the  leaft 
part  of  it  again,  or  to  (hare  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

This  nation  ftands  in  great  awe  of  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  the 
milerable  havock  and  devaftation  they  formerly  fuftained  from  them  : 
indeed  the  very  name  of  an  Englifliman  ftiii  carries  terror  with  it  there. 
But  this  proceeds  from  their  not  knowing  how  much  the  circumftances 
of  the  Kingdom  are  altered  from  what  they  were  in  thofe  times :  for 
at  prefent  France  is  much  better  fortified,  more  inured  to  war,  and 
firmly  compadted  in  itfelf ;  as  it  is  now  in  poffeflion  of  thofe  States 
(particularly  the  Duchies  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy)  which  alwas  ufed 
to  fide  with  the  Enemy.  Whereas  the  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  are 
at  this  time  in  a  manner  entirely  undifciplined ;  for  it  is  (o  long  fince 
they  were  engaged  in  any  war,  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  amongft 
them  that  has  ever  faced  an  enemy:  belides,  there  is  nobody  now  left 
but  the  Arch  Duke  of  Auftria  to  abet  or  aflift  them  in  their  invafions. 

They  would  likewife  have  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  Spaniards 
on  account  of  their  vigilance  and  rircumfpedion.     But  whenever  the 

•     [c]  And  confirmed  by  feveral  of  their  Kings  in  an  inflrurncnt  called  the  Pragmatic 
Sanftion.     But  it  is  now  no  longer  obferved. 

Spanifh 
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Spanifh  King  invades  France,  he  is  fure  to  encounter  (b  many  obftacles 
in  his  way,  that  the  enterprize  muft  be  very  difficult  and  dangerous  r 
for  it  is  fo  long  a  march  from  the  interior  parts  of  Spain  to  the  Pafle* 
over  thePyrenean  mountains  which  divide  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the* 
country  fo  barren  all  the  way,  that  if  the  French  take  proper  care  to 
defend  thofe  paffes  againft  them,  they  muft  fufter  great  inconveniencies? 
whether  they  make  their  attempt  on  the  fide  of  Perpignan  or  Guicnne/ 
both  from  the  want  of  provifions  and  reinforcements ;  the  latter  of 
which  they  could  not  receive  from  home  in  time  at  fuch  a  diftance,  if 
they  fhould  be  wanted;  nor  would  there  be  any  poflibility  of  obtaining- 
the  former  elfewhere ;  almoft  all  that  trait  of  land  being  uninhabited: 
on  account  of  its  fterility,  and  the  fmall  compafs  that  is  not  fo,  hardly* 
producing  fuftenance  enough  for  the  inhabitants. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  French  are  under  no  apprchenfions  from  the 
Spaniards  on  that  fide.  Nor  have  they  any  occafion  to  fear  the  United 
Provinces :  becaufe  that  climate  is  fo  cold  that  it  does  not  produce  tho 
neceffaries  of  life,  efpecially  corn  and  wine,  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
fupport  the  natives ;  who  therefore  are  obliged  to  furnifh  themfelves 
with  fuch  provifions  from  Burgundy,  Picardy,  and  other  Provinces*  of 
France,  Betides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  live  wholly  by 
Merchandize  and  Manufactures,  which  they  vend  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, at  the  Fairs  in  France,  particularly  at  Lyons  and  Paris :  for  they 
cannot  difpofe  of  them  in  the  parts  near  the  Sea-coaft,  nor  upon  the 
confines  df  Germany*  as  more  of  thofe  Manufactures  are  worked  up 
there,  than  in  the  United  Provinces  themfelves.  So  that  whenever  their 
commerce  with  France  is  at  a  (tand,  they  have  no  market  for  their 
Manufactures,  and  consequently  cannot  fupply  themfelves  with  victuals; 
Upon  thefe  confiderations  they  will  never  embark  in  a  war  with  France, 
except  they  are  compelled  to  it  by  abfolute  neceffity. 

The  French,  however,  have  fufficient  reafon  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  Sw its,  on  account  of  their  vicinity,  and  the  fudden  invafions 
they  are  SubjtCt  to  from  them  >  in  which  they  are  fo  alert  and  expedi- 
tious, that  ix  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  either  to  forefee  or  prevent 
them..  But  thefe,  indeed,  may  be  more  properly  called  incurfions  or 
depredations,  than  a  regular  war:  for  as  they  have  neither  cavalry  nor 
artillery,  and  their  frontier  towns  in  that  part  of  France  which  lies  next 
them  are  pretty  well  fortified  and  garrifoned,  they  feldom  make  any 
confiderable  progreis.  Befides,  the  Swifs  are  more  expert  in  battles  and 
field  encounters  than  in  Sieges  y  and  the  French  upon  thofe  confines  are 
very  unwilling  :o  come  to  any  open  engagement  with  them  there  :  for 
as  they  have  no  infantry  that  is  able  to  face  the  Swifs  foot,  they  know 
very  well  that  tneit  cavalry  will  be  of  little  fervice  without  it.  The 
country  like  wife  is  lb  mountainous,  that  their  cavajry  could  not  exert 
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their  proper  ftrength:  and  the  Swifs,  for  their  part,  do  not  care  to 
quit  the  confines  and  leave  thofe  fortified  towns  behind  them,  left  their 
provifions  fhould  be  intercepted,  and  their  retreat  cut  off  when  they 
were  got  down  into  the  plains, 

France  is  pretty  well  fecured  on  the  fide  towards  Italy  by  the  Alpe 
which  feparate  them,  and  by  the  ftrong  places  they  have  at  the  foot  of 
thofe  mountains.  Whofoever  therefore  attempts  to  invade  France  from 
that  quarter,  will  have  many  impediments,  and  much  oppofition  to 
ftruggle  with  in  pafiing  the  Alps:  after  which,  the  country  is  fo  barren 
that  his  forces  muft  be  in  great  danger  of  being  ftarved,  if  they  either 
leave  thofe  fortified  towns  upon  their  back  (which  would  be  madnefs) 
or  fit  down  in  form  to  befiege  them.  But,  indeed,  there  is  no  Italian 
Prince  that  is  now  equal  to  fuch  an  enterprize ;  as  Italy  is  not  at  prefent 
united  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  under  the  Romans. 

This  kingdom  is  alfo  very  fafe  from  any  defcent  on  the  South  part 
of  it,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  many  ports  that 
are  always  full  of  men  of  war,  or  other  (hips  belonging  to  private  Sub- 
jects, which  fufficiently  fecure  it  from  a  fudden  invafion  :  and  againft 
one  that  is  forefeen  it  is  eafy  to  provide,  as  the  whole  country  has  no- 
tice to  rife  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  the  King  keeps  garrifons  of  horfc 
in  all  the  towns  upon  that  coaft  ready  to  fcour  it  at  a  moment's  want- 
ing. 

His  Majefty  is  not  obliged  to  be  at  any  great  expence  in  garrifons ; 
for  as  his  Subjects  are  very  obfequious,  he  has  no  occafion  for  raany 
fortrefles  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. — The  Commonalty  of  France 
are  very  dutiful  and  obedient,  and  hold  their  King  in  great  veneration. 
Provifions  are  fo  cheap  that  they  live  at  a  very  fmall  expence;  andmoft 
of  them  have  fome  little  inheritance  of  their  own.  Their  cloathing  is 
generally  coarfe  and  ordinary:  neither  the  men  nor  women  wear  any 
fort  of  filk  ;  for  indeed  the  Nobleffe  would  not  fuflfcr,  it.— According 
to  the  laft  computation,  there  are  eighteen  Archbiftiopricks  in  France, 
a  hundred  and  forty-fix  Bifhopricks,  Seventeen  hundred  thoufand  Pa- 
rifhes,  and  feven  hundred  and  forty  Abbies,  befides  many  Priories,  the 
number  of  which  I  do  not  certainly  know :  nor  could  I  ever  get  an 
exaft  account  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown. 
For  though  I  have  made  many  enquiries  concerning  that  matter,  I  ne- 
ver could  receive  any  further  information,  than  that  they  were  as  much 
as  the  King  pleafed  to  make  them.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that 
one  part  of  his  ordinary  revenue  arifingfrom  Gabels  upon  bread,  wine, 
flefh,  and  other  provifions,  amounts  to  feventeen  hundred  thoufand 
crowns ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  is  raifed  by  taxes,  which  he  lays 
upon  the  people  according  to  his  pleafure  :  but  if  they  fall  fhort,  he  has 
rccourfc  to  loans,,  which  are  very  feldom  repaid.     The  Letters  iflucd 

out 
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out  for  that  purpofe  run  in  this  manner.  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  ' 
King  recommends  himfclf  to  you,  and  having  occafion  for  money, 
prays  you  to  lend  him  the  fum  mentioned  in  this  letter."  This  being 
complied  with,  the  money  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver, 
there  being  one  appointed  in  every  town  to  colledt  the  revenues  arifing 
from  taxes,  Gabels,  loans,  &c.  according  to  the  orders  given  by  the 
King,  whofe  will  and  pleafure  is  the  only  rule  they  are  to  obferve  in 
thefe  matters. — The  Barons  take  half  the  produce  of  the  lands  occupied 
by  their  tenants,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  &c.  befides  Six  or  eight  Sols  [d] 
every  quarter  for  hearth-money ;  but  they  have  no  power  of  laying  taxes 

orraifing  loans  upon  them,  except  the  King  gives  his  confent  to  it,  which 
is  very  rarely.  His  Majefty  exempts  his  Barons  from  all  Duties,  ex- 
cept that  upon  Salt;  nor  does  he  overlay  any  other  tax  upon  them, 
except  in  cafes  of  the  molt  urgent  necefluy  \e\. 

In  difburfing  the^xpences  that  attend  a  war  or  other  extraordinary 
occafions,  the  King  iffues  an  order  to  the  Treafurers  to  pay  his  troops, 
which  they  do  by  the  hands  of  Commiflaries  or  Mufter-mafters.  His 
Gentlemen  and  Penfioncrs  have  a  ticket  for  their  pay  from  the  General 
Receivers.  at;  the  end  of  every  Month,  which  are  difcharged  quarterly 
by  the  Receiver  of  t^e  Province  where  they  live.  Thece  are  two  bands 

I rf]  A  French  Sol  is  riot  Atcc  farthings  fterling. 

[*]  France  is  divided  at  prefent  into  twenty- five  generaTGovernments,  over  every  one 
of  which,  aiv  Officer,  called  an  lnten'iant%  is  appointed  by  the  King,  with  a  power  or  con- 
trolling the  Governor  and  all  other  officers  of  Juftice,  and  of  presiding  over  the  Re- 
ceiver General  of  his  Generality.  The  whole  number  of  Parifhes  contained  in  all  thefe 
Generalities, 'amounts  to  no  more  than  tKrty-eight  thoufand,  five  hundred  and  two,  in 
which  iare  coroprehfentidd  .one  million' five  hundred  eighty- five  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  twelve  families  that  are  liable  to  pay  the  Tattle  or  land-tax,  which  is  only 
levied  upon  thole  that  hold  by  bafe  .tenures,  and  tradefmen,  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 
2nd  Gentry  being  exempted  from  this  tax.  The  Citizens  of  Paris  and  foroe 
other,  free"  cities'  are  likdwife  ayeifepfed  ffom  .it*  The  Tailhn^  which  the  Nobility 
are  obliged  to-  pay  afe  uf*ll  as  the  Conaptofis,  ie  only  another  land-tax,  whiph  amounts 
to  about  a  thind-part .of  ithe  former.  The  Gabels  are  the  Duties  upon  Salt.  The  Aids 
arlfe'frorh  Cimdrfis  and'DutjejS  Upon  ^aft  othef  Merchandize.  The  other  taxes  are  the 
fidpitatien  or  poHna* ;  (he  tenths  of  all  offices,  employments  and  effates  ;  the  fifteenth 
penny,  from  which  natter  the  Nobility  nor  Clergy  are  exempted  ;  the  tenths  and  free 
gifts  of  the  Clergy,  who  are  allowed  to  tax  themfelves,  but  it  is  expelled  they  fhould 
pay  as  much  -as  the '.laity  'at  leaft \  and  laftlv,  the  crown  lands,  rents,  fines,  and  forfei- 
tures, whert  added  tri  thtf  fale  of  all  the  offices  of  Juftice,  bring  rn  a  confiderable  reve- 
nue; the  whole  being  cotfipu tti  at  ^fifteen  millions  Sterling.  BeftdeS  which,  vaft  fums 
are   frequently  extorted   by;  railing  or   lowering  the  current  coin  of  the 'Kingdom  at 

?leafure,  by  compounding  debentures  and  Government  Bills,  and  other  opprefilve  means, 
rffhort,  the  Kingdonris  but  one  great  farm  to  the  crown.  The  whole  produce  of  the 
country  is  in  the  KingV  power,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  demand  it  j  though  he  chufes  to  take 
wfeat  part  of  i>  he  p^t^frs  in  this  manner.  It  is  -com pw ted  that  there  are  about  Scveii 
hundred  and  fifty  great  Cojivcntpof  Monks  in  France;  two  hundred  of  Nunsj  abovje 
ten  thoufand  (itbcrlefs  Convents  ;  upwards  of  two  httn  ;fand  Monks  and  Nuns  ; 

and  that  the  revenues  of  the  Clergj  il  1  kinds  amount  to  twenty 

Six  millions  Sterling  fwanriuw*     ^f 
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of  Gentlemen,  each  of  which  confifts  of  an  hundred,  and  has  its  own 
Captain :  their  pay  is  twenty  crowns  a  month.     The  number  of  Pen- 
fioners  is  not  certain,  nor  the  value  of  their  penfions  the  fame :  fonje 
have  more,  fome  lefs,  as  the  King  pteafes  r  but  they  all  live  in  hopes  of 
better  preferment,  as  that  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  certain  eftablifhrrienC 
It  is  the  office  of* the  General  Receivers  to  lay  a  certain  tax  upon  hearths  - 
and  other  articles  by  the  King's  order,  for  the  payment  of  hfe  ordinary 
and  Extraordinary  expences ;  and  to  fee  that  thofe  payments  be  made  hi  . 
due  time,  according  to  the  method  abovementioned:    The.  Treafurers  * 
keep  all  the- money,  and  difburfc  it^as  they  are  ordered; 

The  Chancellor's  power  is  uncontrolled;  he  can  either  pardon  ot 
condemn  in  capital  cafes;  without  the  King's  confent;  he  can  fix  a* 
(hort  day  for  the  final  determination  of  a  caufe  betwixt  litigious  and 
obftinate  clients ;  he  can  collate  to  certain  Benefices  with  the  King'g 
confent:  for  thofe  are  granted  by  the  King's  Patent  under  the  greats 
Seal,  of  which  the  Chancellor  is  Keeper.     His  Salary  is  ten*  thoufand 
Francs ■[/]  per  annum  ::  and  her  has-  efev^n  thoufand*  more  to  keep  a 
table  for  the-  entertainment  of  fuch  Counfelfors  and'other  Officers  and 
Gentlemen  as  belong  to  his  court,  wha  often  dine  and  {up  with  him*. 
— The  fum,  which  the  French  King  yearly  paid  to  the  King  of  Erig-- 
land,  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand  francs :  it  was  to  indemnify  him.  for  ~ 
certain  expences  which  his. father  the.  late  King  Henry  VII.  of  England 
had  been  at  in  the  Duchy  of  firetagne : :  but  this  is  now  paid  no  longer. 
• — There^is  an  Officer  in  France  called  the  High  Senefchal,  who  pre- 
fides  over  all  the.  provincial  Senefchals  or  Bailiffs,  whofe  power  extends' 
over,  the  JVliUtia-  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  which; he  is.  the. 
General. 

The  Governors  of  the  feveral  Provinces  are  appointed  and  paid  by 
fheKing,.  who  either  changes  them  every  year,  or  continues  them  for 
life,  as  he  thinks  proper :  all  the  Lieutenants  and  deputy  Governors 
alfb  have  their  commiffbns  from  him:  for  he  alone  either  fells  or 
gives  away  every  office  and  employment  in  the  kingdom. — An  Aflembly 
of  the  States  General  of  the  realm  is  held  every  year,  either  in  January.' 
or  Auguft,  or  Odober,  as  the  King  pleafes.  When  they  are  met,  ah 
eftimate  of  the  expences  of  that  year  is  laid  before  them  by  the  In- 
tendants  of  the  finances,  and  a  proportionable  revenue  raifed  to  defray 
them.  Here  likewife  the  number  and  value  of  Penfions  is  augmented 
or  diminifhed  according  to  the  King's  dire&ions. — There  is  no  certain 
account  of  the  number  of  Penfioners,  or.the  provifion  made  for  them  : 
but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  fubjedt  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Accounts  i  the  King's  warrant  is  fufficient  for  the  payment  of 


[/]  A  franc  is  a  livre,  or  twenty  (qU% 
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it.:  though  the  proper  duty  of  this  Chamber  is  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
all  fuch  as  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  diftribution  of  the  public  re- 
venues, efpecially  the  Intendants  of  the  finances,  the  Treafurers  and 
.Receivers. 

There  are  five  Parliaments  *  namely,  thofe  of  Paris,  RoUen,  Thou- 
loufe,  Boordeaux,  and  Dauphine  •  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  [g]. 
The  Principal  Univerfities  are  four,  viz.  thofe  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Bour- 
ges,  a«id  Poitiers  j  after  which,  we  may  reckon  thofe  of  Tours  and 
Anglers ;  but  they  *re  of  little  account  [b],  The  Univerfity  of  Paris 
is  Supported  by  the  rents  accruing  from  the  College  eftates;  though  but 
-very  poorly. 

The  King  puts  garrifons  and  artillery  into  what  towns  fbever  he 
thinks  fit  1  and  in  fuch  numbers  and  quantities  as  he  pleafes:  though 
indeed  all  towns  have  fome  few  pieces  of  artillery  of  their  own,  and  the 
number  of  them  is  much  increafed  within  thefe  two  years,  in  many 
places  of  the  kingdom,  feveral  having  been  lately  cad  at  their  own  ex- 
pence:  to  defray  which,  they  lay  a  fmall  toll  upon  cattle  and  corn  in 
time  of  peace.  The  principal  garrifons  are  quartered  in  Guicnne, 
Picardy,  Burgundy,  and  Provence;  which  are  cither  changed  or  aug- 
mented as  occafion  requires.-— —Upon  enquiry,  I  find  that  the  King 
has  as  much  money  for  the  expences  of  his  houfhold  and  privy  purfe^ 
as  he  is  pleafed  to  demand*— There  are  four  hundred  Archers  ap- 
pointed for  the  guard  of  the  King's  perfon  $  of  whom  one  hundred  are 
Scots:  the  pay  of  each  man  is  three  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  a 
Livery.  Befides  thefe  he  has  a  body-guard;  of  which  four  and  twenty 
are  always  upon  duty  near  his  perfon :  their  yearly  pay  is  four  hundred 
francs  a  man.  The  former,  at  prefent,  are  commanded  by  MonCeur 
d9 Aubigny  Curfol ;  the  latter  by  Captain  Gabriel.  He  has  likewife  * 
guard  of  Swifs  foot;  a  hundred  of  whom  have  twelve  francs  a  month, 
fjfd  two  liveries  every  year,  that  is,  one  for  fummer,  and  the  other  for 
winter.     In  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  their  liveries  were  of  filk,  and 

[g]  France  was  formerly  divided  into  twelve  Province,  ea<jh  of  which  h^d  a  Parlia- 
ment whofe  confent  was  neceflary  to  make  laws  and  j*aife  money ;  but  the  Cardinals; 
Rich  I  leu  and  Mazarine,  who  made  their  Matters  abfolute  Sovereigns,  deprived  the  Par- 
liaments of  their  ihare  ih  the  adminiftration ;  fo  that  they  are  now  only  aflembled  to  pafs 
the  arrets  or  laws  whi^h  jhc  King  is  pleafed  $to  .fend  them,  and  they  dare  not  refufe  it. 
fiiit  in  civil  caufes  thefe  Parliaments  are  ftUl.the  laft  refort  -,  for  the  Court  does  UQt  inter- 
fere in  thofe  matters.  They  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  Prefidents  and  inferior  Judges 
vf\\o  purchafe  their  places  openly  of  the  crown.  That  of  Paris  is  the  mo$  coniiderable. 
Hither  the  King  frequently  ;comcs  in  peifon,  and  fees  his  royal  ads  recorded.  This 
Parliament  confifts  of  the  Dukes  ajjd  Peers  of  France,  befides  the  ordinary  Judges,  and 
tafes  cognizance  of  all  offences  committed  by  Peers,  where  the  King  does  not  Iffue  a 
fecial  comrriiflfron  to  try  them.  The  others  are  excluded  from  taking  cognizance  of  any 
caufes  which  relate  to  die  crown,  or  the  Peers  of  the  realm. 

[b]  There  are  now  eighteen  in  all. 
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their  number  amounted  to  three  hundred;  but  their  pay  Was  only  tcir 

francs  a  month. — « — There  are  thirty  two  Harbingers,  whole  bufinefs  it 
is  to  prepare  lodgings  for 'the  Court  when  it  removes  from  one  place  to 
another.  Their  pay  is  three  hundred  francs  and  a  livery  every  year. 
They  have  four  Marfhals  over  them,  each  of  whom  has  fix  hundred 
francs  a  year.  When  the  Court  is  upon  the  road,  they  divide  them- 
felves  into  four  parties:  one  Marfhal  (or  his  Lieutenant  in  cafe  he  can- 
not attend  himfelf)  flays- at  the  place  from  whence  the  Court  departed 
laft,  to  take  care  that  the  perfons  inwhofe  houfes  the  followers  of  the 
Court  were  lodged,  are  duly  paid  and  fatisfied :  another  waits  upon  the 
King  himfelf:  a  third  is  fent  forwards  to  provide  for  his  reception  at 
the  place  where  he  is  to  lie  the  next  night:-  and  the  fourth,  to  prepare 
for  him  the  day  after.  By  which  means,  things  are  concluded  with: 
fuch  regularity,,  that  every  man,  even  the  loweft  perfon  hr  the  train, 
prefently  knows  his  proper  quarters  when  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  journey. — The  Prev6t  de  l'Hdtel  ir-aa  officer  of  the  crown  who 
conftantly  attends  the  King's  perfon.  His  power  is  very  great  r  for  in 
all  places  whither  he  waits  upon  the  Court,  his  jurifdiftion  is  confidered 
as  the  higheft;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  coufntry  may  appeal  to  him. 
for  juftice  if  they  pleafe,  as  fuperior  to  their  own  Governor?  even  the 
Parliaments  them  felves  cannot  reverfe  his  fenttnee  in  capital  caufes.  His 
Salary  in  ordinary  is  fix  thouiand  francs  fer  annum.  Me  has  under  him 
two  other  Judges  in  civil  caufes^  each  or  whofe  Salaries  is  fix  hundred 
francs;  and  a  Lieutenant,  in  criminal  matters,  with  thirty  Atrchert,  all 
paid  by  the  King.  So  that  he  prefides  both  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes ; 
which  he  difpatehes  m  fo  expeditious  a  manner,  that  as  foon  as  the 
parties  are  brought  face  to  face  before  him,  and  he  has  heard  both 
fides,:  he  immediately  determines  the  matter. 

There  are  eight  Matters  of  the  King's  Houfhold:  but  their  Salaries 
are  not  fixed  j  fome  of  them  having  a  thoufand  francs,  fome  more;  apW 
others  lels,  as  the  King  pleafes.  There  is  likewife  a  Grand  Maftcf, 
who  has  a  Salary  of  eleven  thoufand  francs:  his  authority,  however, 
reaches  no  further  than  over  the  other  matters. — The  power  of  the  high 
Admiral  of  France  extends  over  all  the  naval  armaments  and  ports  of 
the  kingdom.  He  may  either  take  up  or  build  all  manner  of  Shipping 
and  Veflels,  and  difpofe  of  them  as  he  thinks  fit.  His  yearly  Salary  is  ten 

thoufand  francs. The  number  of  the  Kxigbts  of  the  Kings  order  is 

not  fixed;  for  his  Majefty  creates  as  many  as  he  pleafes.  At  their  crea- 
tion they  take  an  oath  always  to  be  true  to  the  crown,  and  never  to  take 
up  arms  againft  it  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  This  honour  is  always 
conferred  upon  perfons  of  the  highett  diftin&ion;  and  they  cannot  be 
deprived  of  it  by  any  thing  but  death.  Their  penfion,  for  the  moil  part, 

is 
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is  four  thoufand  franca;  thorigh  fomc  of  them  have  Icfs. — The  Office 
of  the  Chamfcorkins  is  to  wait  upon  the  King,' to  take  care  of  his  apart- 
ments,  to  watlk  before  him  when  he  comes  out  of  them,  and  to  givo 
him  counsel:  indeed  they  are* commonly  perfo'ns  of  the  greateft  reputa- 
tfcn  in  the  kingdom.  Some  of  them  have  $alaries-of  fix,  feven  or  eight 
*houknd  ffoncs  a  year,,  and  others  none  gi  all;  as  the  King  frequently 
1>eftows  that  honorary  title  upon,  ibme  foreigner  of  eminent  worth. 
They  are  exempt  from  all  forts  of  Gabels,.  and  have  aconfiderable  fum 
allowed  for  the  expences  ef  their  table,  which  is  next  to  that  of  the 
King;~The  Grand Ecuyser,  or  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  conftantly  attends 
toy6n  the  King:  he  has  twelve  Equeries  under  him,  as  the  High  Se- 
tefchal,.  the  Grand  Mailer  x>f  the.  Houfhold,.  and  the  High  Chamber- 
lain'haveUhcirrefpedite  Subordinates.  His  office  is  to  {cc  that  the- 
King's  ftables,  bocfes>andfurMtarc^re  properly  taken  care  of,  to  afii  t 
his  Majefty  in  modnting:  arfddifmbutrting  when  he  goes  out  on  horfe-- 
back,  and  to  catry.  the  Sieord  jof  State!  before  him  upon  public  occa- 

fions. The  Lords  of  the  King's  Council  all  have  penfions  of  fix  or 

eight  thoufand  frai}CSrrJas  this.Majcfty  pleafw.  .The  principal  of  them 
at  prefent  are  the  •  Alrchbifliop  of  Paris,  the  Bitfjop  of  Beauval^  the 
Bailiff  of  Amiens,  Monfieur  de  Buffi,,  and  the  Lord  High  Cliancellor. 
But  in  fa<ft>  Monfieur  Rubertet  and  the  Archbiffiop  of.  Paris  rule  every  m 
ibing.  --Na-tafele  baf  .beeaiept  for  them  fince  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen 
dte&:-  fbtfwhen  thi  Lo^d'Chjaiaellor  is  abfeht,ithey  always  dine  and  fup 
wUhtbe  Ardtotfcfhbjxaf  Parish — The  claim  which  the  King  of  France 
lays  to  the  DifcJhyofMifcui,  is  founded  upon  the  following  pretentions. 
Giovanni  Galeifcfco  Vifcbntoy.'Duke  of  Milan,  had  two  daughters,  and  I 
kjlbw  not  teowwiany  ilhV: cone* df;.thefe. daughter?,  whole  name  was 
Valentinafrirt)irmd  LeKvfo  Dokei  of  Orleans,  grand*  fathe*  to  the  prefent 
King.  Dtfktf  (SWanrir'wafcfciceddodiat  his  death  by  his  fon  Philip, 
who  i  died  'Without  lawful  maie.beirv  and  left  only  a  natural  daughter, 
married  to  Count  Francifco  Sforaai,  who  afterwards  fiezed?  upon  the 
Duchy,  unlawfully  as  the  French  pr^end,  becaufe  they  fay  it  ought  to-, 
have  dejfceiided  tb  the  heirs  of  the  ;fa$!Yalentioa.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans however,  after,  this  marmge*quartered  the  Milanefe  arms,  which 

arc  a  Snake,  with  the  lilies  of  France;  and  they  ftill  continue  fo. 

Every  Parifli  in  Frartce  raifes  a  ScMier  called  a  Frank  Archer^  whom 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  well,  to  keep  a  good,  horfe  for  him,  and  to  fur- 
nifh  him  with  all  neceflary  a'rmoiuv  whenever  the  King  calls  for  him 
to  attend  his  Majefty  in  his  wars,  either  within  the  kingdom  or  abroad. 
They  are  always  ready,  therefore,  to  march  into  any  Province  that  cithu./ 
is  or  expe&s  to  be  invaded:  ib  that,  according  to  the  number  cm"  the 
Parifhcs,  thefe  Archers  muft  amount  to  feventcen  hundred  tlvu- 
-.•■■;-■..'...         ,     »   ,  faiu1. 
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(artd[*].  The  Harbingers  aria  obliged  by  their  office  to  provide  ^lodging* 
for  thofc  that  attend  the  Coort ;  and  every  man  of  Subftance  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  happen  to  be,  commonly  takes  fome  or  other  of  them. 
But  to  prevent  all  complaints  either  from  the  Lodgers,  or  tbofe  that 
entertain  them,  there  is  a  general  rate  eftabliftied  by  the  King  upon 
thefe  occafions,  that  is,  a  Sol  per  day  for  a  chamber  with  a  bed,  chairs, 
table,  blankets  and  Sheets,  which  laft  are  to  be  changed  at  lead  once 
in  eight  clays.  Every  man  likewife-  pays  two  deniers  [k]  a  day  for  vine- 
gar, fait,  napkins,  towels,  and  other  table  linen,  all  which  are  changed 
twice  a  week,  or  oftner  if  it  is  required,  as  there  is  great  plenty  of  li- 
nen in. that  .country.  Befides  this,  the  matter  of  the  houfe  is  to  have 
their  beds  well  made,  and  their  rooms  fwept  and  kept  clean.  They 
alfo  receive  two  deniers  a  day  for  the  {tabling  of  each  horfe:  for  which 
they  are  not  obliged  to  furnilh  any  fort  of  provender,  or  to  do  any  thing 
but  clean  their  (tails.  Some  of  thefe  gucfts  indeed  are  favoured  by 
their  Hoft$,  and  pay.lc&:  but  this  is  the  common  allowance  made  by 
the  Court. 

The  pretenfions  which  ihe  Englifli  have  to  the  crown  of  France* 
upon  the  ftridteft  enquiry,  I  find  to  be  as  follow.  Charles  VI.  of  France 
gave  his  daughter  Catharine  in  marriage  to  Prince  Henry,  fon  and  heir 
to  Henry  VI.  of » England.  In  the  marriage  contract  (wherein  no  men- 
tion at  ail  was  made  of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  afterwards  Charles  VIL) 
befides  the  dower  which  he  gave  his  daughter,  he  apponted  Prince 
Henry  heir  to  the  Kingdom  of  France  after  his  death:  and  in  cafe  that 
Prince  ihoukl  die  befocehim  s^nd- leave  legitimate  Sons,  thofe  Sons  were 
to  fucceed  to  the  crown  of -France.  But  this  did  not  take  place;  as  it 
would  not  only  have  been  depriving  Charles  VIL  of  his  juft  right,  but 

a  manifefl*  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. The 

Englifli  pretend, .  oa  the  other  hand,  that  Charles  VIL  was  not  legiti- 
mate.— There  are  two  Archbifliopricks,  twenty  two  Bilhppricks,  and 
fifty  two  thonfand.Pariflies  in  England  [/]. 

[/]  It  is  Apprizing  that  Maehiavcl  could  give  credit  to  Co  exaggerated  an  account,  and 
that  he  couid  relate  it  without  any  fort  of  animadverfion,  or  fo  much  as  hinting  that  he 
had  it  only  from  hcar-fay.  For  if  the  number  of  Parifhes  was  fo  great,  and  each  of  them 
obliged  to  furntfh  an  Archer,  and  pay  him  well  too;  admitting  their  pay  was  but  merely 
equal  to  that  of  the  Swifs  guards  abovementioned,  it  would  amount  to  more  money  than 
probably  there  was  at  that  time  in  all  Europe. 

fk]  A  denier  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  Sol. 
I]  There  are  now  twenty  four  Bifliopricks,  and  but  nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
eight  four  Parifhes  in  England:  nor  were  there  ever  -any  more.     The  author,  therefore* 
might  here  like  wife  have  fpared  himfelf  this  miftake,  especially  as  he  does  not  profefs  to 
give  his  Readers  a  Sketch  of  England,  but  of  France  alone. 


The  END  of  the  Sketch  of  FRANCE, 
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Affairs  and  Conflitution  of  Germany . 


GERMANY  is  certainly  a  very  powerful  Nation,  and  abounds  in 
men,  money,  and  arms.  Tnere  is  not  fo  much  as  one  Free 
Town,  or  Imperial  City  (as  they  are  fometimes  called)  but  has  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  its  treafury :  it  is  generally  (aid  that  Strasbourg  alone 
'has  feveral  millions  pf  Florins  in  bank.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
thofe  Free  tov/qsj^re  at  little  or  no  expence  in  any  thing,  but  in  laying 
up  military  ftorps  and  making  good  their  fortifications:  and  when  thefe 
are  once  put  in  a  defenfiJble  condition,  they  cod  but  little  to  keep  them 
fo.  The  provifion  made  for  this  purpofe  is  fuch,  that  they  always  have 
vj&uals,  .firing,  and  other  ftores  beforehand,  in  their  Magazines,  fuffi- 
cient  to  fcrve  them  a  whole  year.  Their  manufactures  like  wife  enable 
them  to  employ  all  their  poor*  and  fuch  as  live  upon  their  ownlabouiy 
during  the  time  of  a  Siege,  though  it  fhould  laft  twelve  months,  with- 
out any  burden  to  the  public.  Their  Soldiery  is  not  *very  expenfive  to 
them.;  for  all  the  inhabitants  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  have  pro- 
per weapons  put  into  their  hands,  and  are  well  difciplined  .in  the  ufe 
of  them:  and -on.  holidays,  inrtead  of  other  diverfions,  Tome  of  them 
are  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  ifome  the  mufket,  and  others  ftill  in  the 
-exercife  of  other  forts  of  arms.;  in  which,  thofe  that  excel  are  honoured 
Vol.  I.  £  L  with 
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with  fomcprizcj  or  other  malrk.of  difttn&iori,  which  is  the  chief  part  of* 
their  charge.  So  that  in  every.Free.towir  the  public  Treafuryis  rich  [*]. 

The  private  people,  amougft  them  are  alfo  rich,  becaufe  they  live 
frugally,  and  fpend  very  little  in  their  cloaths*  buiWiBgs^  or^  houffibld 
furniture.     If  they  have  bread  and  meat  enough,  and  a  (love  to  warm* 
tfem&lves.  in. cold  weather,  ihcy  arc  contented^and  defire  nothing  more.  • 
Their  deaths  in  general  do  not  coft  them  above  two  florins  in  Yea 
years  [^j;  none  of  ahem  dvingthearfelves  the  leaft  trouble  in  fecking  : 
after  any  thing  but  what  they  immediately  want ;  and  their  wants  are  - 
much  fewer  than  ours.     Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  very  little  money 
goes  out  of  Germany  r  every  man  being  contented  wtth  what  his  own- 
country  produces:*  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  is  brought  into  it  by  - 
thofeTthit  come  thither  to  buy  their  manufa&tires,  with  which  Italy  is 
m  a  manner  wholly  fupplied  $  and  their  gains  are  very  confideraMe*  as 
their  exports  are  altogether  manufa£tered.by  themfelves,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  confift  are  bought  exceeding  cheap  at  the  firft  hand. 
Thus  they  live  in:  their  native  liberty,  and  fimphcity :.  for  which  reafon 
they  are  always  loth  to  ftrvc  as  Soldiers,  except  they  are  tempted  by 
extraordinary  pay ;  and  that  is  not  always  fufficient,  unlefs  they  are  like- 
wife  in  fome  meafure -obliged  to  it  by  their  Governors.     The  Emperor 
therefore  hbs  more  occafionfor  money  .in  his  wars  than  almoft  any  other 
Prince:  for  the  more. cafe  men  enjoy,  the  more  unwilling  they  are  to 
turn  Soldiers. 

As.  things*  are  now  circa m (lanced,  in  Germany, , the  Free  towi^s . jmd 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire  muft;  unite  their  forces  with  thofe  bf*  the 
Emperor,  before  he  can  hope  to  focceed  "in  any  enterprise » of  impor- 
tance: but  if  they  cannot  both  agr.ee  to  aft  in  concert  with  him,  it 
would  be  fufficient  for  his  purpofb  if  cither  fide  would  join  him.  Neither, 
of  them,  however,  .define  to  fee  His  power  any  greater :  for  if  he  fhoulcf 
once  get  pofleffibn  of  the  Free  towns,  he  would  quickly  overpower  the 
Princes,  §ind  reduce  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of  Subje&ion,  that  he  might 
afterwards  employ, their  whole  ftVength  , whether  they  would  Or.  not; 
as  Lewis. XI.  of  France  did,  who  having  gpt  the  Free  States  of  that 
kingdom  into  his  hands,  .foon  found  means  to  fubdue  fome  of  his 
Barons,  and  to  take  off. the  heads  of  others;  by  which  he  reduced  them . 

[a]  See  the. tenth  Chapters  x>f  the  Prince  and  E'xamen. 

[b\  This  Teems  incredible,'  as  a  Straibourg  Florin  is  valued  at  no  moic  than  one  Shil- 
ling and  eight  pence  Sterling.  If  .one  might  >be  allowed  a  conjecture,  Machiavjel  pro* 
babfy  faid  tenfiwim  in  two-years,  which,  by  the  hafte  or  negligence  oft  fome  tranferiber, 
might  be  inverted.  Hut -all  the  printed  copies  that  the  Editor  of  this  tranflatiop^  has  been 
able  to  get  a  fight  of,  fay,  Spendonji  in  doffo  duoi  fiorim  in  died  ami.  u  «»  They  lay  out  twa 
«*  .-*  florins  in  ten  years  upon  their  back*.    The  value  of  money  was  much  greater,  k  is  certain, 

1  at  that  time,  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  but  not  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  make  this  account 

credible* 

all 
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idl  to  that  abjedt  and  fcrvilc  condition  they  arc  in  at  prefent. — The  very 
ikme  would  happen  to  the  Free  towns,  in  oafe  the  Emperor  fhould 
^humble  the  Princes  firft.  But  fuch  is  the  diverfity  of  interefts  and  hu- 
mours in  that  country,  that  the  Free  towns  and  the  Princes  can  ft<- 
dom  or  never  agree  in  any  thing:  it  may  be  faid  in  general, Tiowever, 
that  they  all  regard  the  Swife  as  their  common  .enemies.;  and  that  the 
Emperor  looks  upon  the  Princes  in  particular  with  a  jealous  eye.  Now 
it  may  appear  ftrange  perhaps,  that  the  Swifs  and  the  Free  towns  Should 
Jiot  accord,  as  they  both  have  the  fame  views ;  that  is,  only  to  preferve 
their  liberties,  and  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  ambition  of  the 
Princes.  But  this  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  when  wfe  confider  that 
the  Swifs  are  not  only  as  jealous  of  the  Princes  as  the  Free  towns  are, 
but  cannot  endure,  any  fort  of  Nobility  or  Gentry  whatfoever.:.  and  in- 
deed they  have  none  of  either  kind  in  their  own  country,  hut  live  ia 
Serfedt  liberty  and  equality,  without  (hewing  the  leaft  deference  op 
iftin&ion  to  any  man,  except  their  Magiftrates..  '  This  levelling  difpo- 
fition  makes  the  Nobiiity  and  Gentry  who  refide  in  the  "Free  towns  fo 
afraid  of  the  Swifs,  that  they  make  it  their  coriftant  endeavour  to  fo- 
ment fufpicions  and  animofities  by  all  manner  of  artifices  betwixt  them 
and  their  countrymen.  Befides  which,  there  is  a  natural  fort  of  envy 
betwixt  the  Soldiery  of  thofe, towns  and  the  Swifs,  becaufe  the  former 
think  they  are  not  fo  much  efteemed;  fo  that  whenever  they  happen  to 
fcrve  together  in  the  fame  army,  they  are  fure  to  quarrel,  and  petfiaps, 
come  to  blows. 

There  is  litdc  or  no  occafion  to  add  any  thing  concerning  the  ill  will 
which  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  bear  to  the  Free  towns  as  well  as  to  the 
Swifs,  or  of  the  jealoufy  with  which  the  Emperor  looks  upon  thofe 
Princes ;  as  thefe  things  are  already  fufEcientlytnown  to  the  .world.  Bat 
it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  the  Emperor  being  more  afraid  of  the 
Princes  than  of  either  of  the  other  tyyo,  and  not  aUe  of  himfelf  to  cufb 
their  power,  has  fonietimes  had  recourfe  to  the  Free  towns,  and  fome- 
times  even  to  the  Swifs  themfelves  (in  whom  he  has  feemed  to  put  fome 
degree  of  confidence  of  late)  for  fuccours  to  humble  them.  So  that  when 
all  thefe  general  averfions  and  diflenfions  are  confidered,  as  well  as  the 
particular  picques  and  fufpicions  that  fubfift,  not  only  betwixt  the 
Princes,  but  even  betwixt  the  Free  towns  themfelves,  it  muft  feema 
very  difficult  matter  to  unite  the  Empire  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  of 
any  great  fervice  to  an  Emperor,  that  has  any  enterprize  of  moment 
upon  his  hands.  And  though  any  one  that  refledts  upon  the  ftrength 
of  Germany  in  genera]*  may  be  inclined  to  think  the*  Emperor  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  vaft  things,  becaufe  there  is  no  Prince  at  prefent  th*t 
.either  can  or  dare  oppofe  him,  as  there  ufed  ta  be  formerly :  yet  let 

•■5  X  4  him 
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him  conficJer,  at  the  feme  time,  that  if  he  is  not  oppofed,  k:rmift  (Hft 
be  a  great  difappokitmentiand  impediment  to  hiraiibt  to  be  aflTffedbyr 
foch  Princes.     F6*y  admitting;  that  na  one  Prince  is  now  powcrftiE 
enough? to  mate  Waf  *vi(*u+am,  or  openly  to  thwart  hfetaealfofet,  her 
may  however.reiFufiJ  tfapfti'rniih  him-  with  fupplies  ;  or  if' -he  dares  not 
do  thavb^niay  btedt  "his  word,  oratleaft  be  fo  dilatory  in  fending? 
them,  tharthejr^itt  be  of  na  ufc :  and  any  one  erf  thefe  fteps  is  fuflfr-, 
tient  to  crrtbarrafs,  of  even  defeat  nooft  cuterprizes.     Accordingly;; 
when  the  Emperor  determined  the  firft  time  to  have  marched'iiitt* 
Jftdy,  in  fpite  of  the  French'  and  Venetians,  the  Free  town*,4n  jtilict 
held  at  Conftance,  promifed  to  furnifh  him  wkbav«ery  cotffiderable 
trmy  of  foot,  befides  three  thoufimd  horfe  r  but  after  all,"  the  fofce* 
which  they  fent  him,  never  amounted  to  five  thoufand  irrthe  wholes 
For  when  thofe  arrived  that  were  promifed  by  one  town,  others  Wo* 
returning  home,  upon  ar  pretence  that  the  tithe  was  expired  which  thojr 
had  contra&ed  for;  fome  again  lent  mohty  mftead  of  foldiers;  arid 
feveral  made  other  excufes :  fo  that,  as  he  was  never  aWe  to  coliedt 
forces  fufficient  at  one  time  to  proceed  »  that  expedition,  it  entirely 
mifcarried. 

The  Free  towns  contribute  much  more  without  doubt  to  the  ibrength 
of  Germany,  than  the  Princes,  who  are  of  two  forts,  that  is,  tem- 
poral and  fpirituah  The  temporal  are  reduced  to  a  Very  lo4v  ebb  of 
power,  partly  by  adhering  to  the  ancient  cuftodi  of  dividing  their  do- 
minions amongft  their  children  (for  every  fon  has  a  (hare  of  the1  Prin- 
cipality at  the  death  of  his  father)  and  partly  by  the  Emperor,  who 
at  laft  has  found  means  to  humble  them  by  the  affiftince  of  the  Free 
towns:  fo  that  they  are  but  feeble  allies.  As  to  the  Edclefiafticat 
Princes,  if  they  are  not  hurt  by  the  divifion  of  their  inheritances,  they 
are  brought  fo  low  by  the  ambidon  of  the  great  towns  in  their  dates, 
(which  is  continually  fomented  by  the  Emperbr)  that  they  have  but 
little  power  over  thofe  towns.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  being  di- 
vided at  home,  they  could  not  give  the  Emperor  any  confiderable 

affiftance,  even  if  they  were  fo  inclined. But  to  proceed  to  the  Free 

and  Imperial  towns,  which  are  the  main  ftrength  of  the  Empire ;  as 
they  are  opulent  and  well  governed.  Thefe  communities  arofo  far 
from  being  ambitious  to  make  any  new  conquefts,  that  they  are  be- 
come much  cooler  than  they  ufed  to  be  in  the  defence  of  their  own 
liberties  :  and  what  they  do  not  afpirc  to  themfelves,  they  are  not  very 
forward  in  endeavouring  to  procure  for  others.  Befides,  as  thercare  - 
fo  many  of  them,  and  every  one  independent  on  the  reft,  their  fuppliea 
(when  they  vouchfafe  to  fend  any)  are  too  tardy  to  be  of  any  material 
fervice :  of  which  we  had  a  fufiicient  proof  not  many  years  ago/ when 

the 
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tfie  Swift  invaded  Suahia,  and  the  fhtts  of  the  Emperor  Maxim&aa. 
Tor  his  Imperial  Majefty  having  agreed  to  join  forces  with  the  Free 
towns  to  repel  the  common  enemyv  they  pronrifed  to  fomilh  hirn  with 
fourteen  thousand  men  :  but  he  never  had  one  half  of  that  number  at 
the  fame  time  y  becaufe  thofcfupplies  that  had  been  few  him  by  one 
Community,  were  marching  home  again,  before  thofe  that  were  fent 
by  another  could  poffibly  arrive.  So  that  the  Emperor,  defpairing  of 
faccefs,  was  forced  to- come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Swifs,  bjj 
ceding  the  territory  of  Bafil  to  them.  If  they  are  fo  cool,  therefore, 
fa  their  own  interefts,  it  cannot  be  expe&cdthcy  fhould  beany  warmer 
in  the  concerns  of  others; 

All  thefe  ctrcumftances  being  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  thai 
though  Germany  is  naturally  very  powerful,:  the-.  Emperor  k  but  little 
the  better  for  it :  and  the  Venetians,  who  from  their  commerce  with 
the  Free  towns,:  feem  to  be  more  thoroughly  apprifed  of  this  than  any 
other  people,  have  always  behaved  with  great  petulance  in  all  their 
proceedings  with  the  Emperor.  Bfit  if'  they  had  thought  they  had  tiny 
reafon  to  fear  him,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  footh  him  either 
by  prefents,  or  ceding  fome  territory  or  other  to  him;  and  if  they  had 
imagined  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire  could  be  united  againft  them, 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  provoke  it;  But  as  they  know  that  is 
impoffifele,  k  makes  them  ftili  more  arrogant:  being  certain  they  (hall 
have  fufficient  opportunities  of  taking  advantage  of  circumftances  and 
conjun&ures  that  muft  be  favourable  to  their  defigns  upon  any  rup- 
ture. If  then  it  often  happens  in  a  Single  city,  that  what  concerns 
everyone,  is  taken  care  of  by  nobody,  it  cannot  be  thought  ftrange 
that  this  fhould  be  more  generally  the  cafe  in  fo  large  an  Empire,  and 
compofed  of  fuch  difcordant  members;  Befides,  the  Free  towns  well 
know  that  they  fhould  not  be  at  all  the  better  for  any  new  acquisition 
either  in  Italy  or  elfe where,  thotigh  the  Princes  poflibly  might  5  fince 
the  latter  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  go  and  refide  there,  and  en- 
joy the  fruit  of  their  conquefts  in  perion*  which  a  Community  could 
not  do :  and  where  the  reward  of  many  -is  to  be  engrofled  by  a  fewj 
the  majority  feldom  care  to  be  at  an  equal  expence  with  them  in  mak- 
ing fuch  acquisitions.  We  may  venture  then  to  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  * 
truth,  that  though  the  ftrcngth  of  this  Empire  is  very  great,  yet  it  is  fo 
circumftanced  that  it  cannot  be  effe&ually  exerted.  If  any  one  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  let  him  firft  maturely  weigh  the  reafons  I  have  here 
•already  afligned  for  this,  and  then  confidcr  with  himfelf  what  remark- 
able feat  this  great  power  has  been  able  to  perform  for  many  years 
paf! :  after  which,  he  will  fee  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  put  in  its 
ftrength. 

The 
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;  The  Oerman  Cavalry  are  well  mounted  sncL  armed  too  io  the  nppar 
.part  of  their  bodies,  burboththeirinen  and  Jiffies  are  heavy:  they  art 
doc  able,  bovtcvetv  to  copb  either  with  the  French  or  Italian  Gent 
darmcfc  Thx  d&8:jra?  proceed  from  any  defeft;in;the  jiku,  bat 
from*  their  not  rowing  iheir  horfes  in  a  proper  manner,;  and  pottmg 
litde  (addles  upon  *bcir  backs  without  any^peaks  to  them;  fa  that  upoo 
the  flighted  (hock. they  are  prcfently  difmounted.  .Another  ctrcumftanoc 
which  makes  them  inferior  to  mo(t  other,  cavalry,  is  that  the  men  wear 
no  fort  of  armour  on  their  legs  or  thighs,  and  therefore  being  feldocn 
able  to  fuftain  the  firft  onfet,  /(in  which  the  excellencejand  chief  u(e  of 
cavalry  is  fuppofed  to  confift,  they  can  afterwards  make  no  ufe  of  their 
iliort  weapons:. .and  as  both  they  and  rtheir  horfes.  are. liable  to  be 
wounded,  the  men  not  being  armed  in  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies, 
and  their  horfes  not  covered  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  foot  foldier  either  to  unhorfe  or  run  them  through4  with  his  pike, 
if  he  pleafes.  Befides,  their  horfes  being  fo  heavy,  are  very  clumfy 
and  aukward  either  in  wheeling  or  making  any  other  motions  that  are 
neceflary  upon  fueh  occafions. 

Their  infantry  indeed  is  excellent,  the  men  being  perfonable  and 
well-fized,  -and  not  like  the  Swifs,  who  are  little,  rough,  ill-looking 
fellows-,: .  few  of  them  carry  any  other  arms  than  a  Pike  and  .a  (hort 
f word,  that  they,  may  be  the  lighter  and  more  a&ive,  not  being  afraid 
of  any  thing  -but  artillery,  againft  which,  they  fay,  no  fort  of  arms  or 
armour  would  be  a,fufficicm  fecurity*  All  other  weapons  and  inflru- 
ments  of  war  they  defpife.;  for  they  ftand  fo  .firm  and  compa<5t  toge- 
ther in  their  ranks,  that  it  4s  not  poffiblc  either  to. breakor  come  auy 
nearer  them  than  die  heads  -of  their  pikes  :  fo  that  they  are  admirable 
forces  in  a  field  battle;  but  in  (loaning  or  defending  fortified,  towns 
they  are  of  Jittle  account:  and  it,  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  when 
they  are  put  out  of  their  wonted  difcipline  and  manner  of  fighting, 
they.are  good  for  nothing.  .Of  this  there  have  been  many  inftances  in 
their  ^wars  with  the  Italian  Princes,  particularly  at  the  (iege  of  Padua, 
(and  other  places  that  might  be  mentioned  i£  there  was  occafion)  where 
they  made  :very  bad  proof:  ,on  the  contrary,  no  forces  in  the  world 
could  have  behaved  better  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  open  field. 
For  in  the  battle  that  happened  at  Ravenna  betwixt  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  if  the  former  .had  not  been  fupported  by  the  German  Pikes, 
they  muft  certainly  have  loft  the  day.  vWhilft  the  cavalry  on  each  fide 
were  warmly  engaged,  the  Spaniards  had  thrown  the  French  and  Gat 
con  infantry  into  fuch  diforder,  that  they  would  have  been  not  only 
routed,  but  all  taken  prifoners  or. cut  to  pieces  if  jihey  had  not  been 
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timely  fuccoured  by  the  German  battalions.  And  in  the  laft  war  which 
his  Catholic  Majefty  made  upon  the- French  in  Guienne,  k  was  ob* 
ferved,  that  the  Spaniards  were  more  afraid  of  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
German  foot  that  were  then  in  the  French  King's  Service;  than  of  aU 
the  reft  of  his  infantry  j  upon  which  account  they  carefully  declined  all 
opportunities  of  coming  to  an  .engagement  with  them- . 
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